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PREFACE 


THE first editiou of this book appeared in January, 1925, halfway through 
the “golden twenties.” The world had just emerged from “The War to 
End All Wars.’’ fiertnany was a republic. The League of Nations, de.spite 
the indiffen'iice ol th* American people and the covert opposition by cer- 
tain European go. minents, was still a living hope. 

America, believing ii had helped to “abolish war,” was setting out to 
“abolish pov<-rty ” Butiness was good. The stock market was behaving 
nicely, (lur export trade was liooming.^ Technological advance was pro- 
ceeding rapidly. good man could always find a job, except in coal and 
agriculture. Tl'dan Am(.rica seemed to be entering upon a “New Era,” 
and thouett uself to be the whole of the continent. 

Thi new edition of North America, in which two of us have combined our 
effons, has been written in a diffenmt psychological atmo.spherc. The two 
of us arc sadder than we were in 1924, hopefully a bit wiser, but distressed 
liy such eatast.roiilies a.s the n-cord Miasissippi flood of 1927, the record Ohio 
flood of 1937, the record droughts of 1930, 1934, and 1936, and the record 
si ock-!narket crash of 1929 — the crash which ushered in the longest business 
de[)re.ssion in .American history. The millions who continue on relief bear 
witness to tlic fact that we have reached the end of an epoch — the end 
of the frontier of free land and free resources. Not only that, but we are 
compelled to live in a world whose tempo has changed. 

In one sens(' we may say that the continent of North America has come 
of age. Like the young person whase body ceases to add inches in height, 
t.he continent has ceased to add new frontier communities. Except for some 
cami)s of miners, lumberjacks, and banana-growers, no important new settle- 
ments Inu'e been made in North America for a long time. The free land is 
taken; the frontier has ended. 

When the first, edition of this book was written, the rocket of business 
opportunity and growth was describing a sharply ascending curve across the 
statistical sky. 1’hat cur\'c, rising, ever rising, had symbolized the United 
States for generations; it indicated increasing population, new. communities, 
expanding business, increasing wealth. We called this ascending curve 
“progress” and boasted aboid, its material measurements. 

This edition of North Amrrica wjts written under a darker sky, a sky 
clouded by new .and unliai)py realization of definite and painful facts. The 
curve of IIk; graitli had flattened. Export trade had slumped. Immigration 
had almost stopped. The birth rate Inwl fallen to a point where experts 
were talking about a stationary {wpulation within a short time. We had 
almost ceased to swarm as bees do in .springtime when they start new colonies. 

And business ? Also from 1934 to 1940 the National Resources Board 

(later called the National Resources (lominittee) had .shocked all who read 
and eon.sidered its reports. These reports presented facts about the waste 
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of OUT matchless heritage, the foolish destruction of irrepliiceable natural 
resources. 

In view of these cold, hard facts, the conditions under w/hich Americans 
must live henceforth have changed. The acute problem confronting this 
generation and the next is to bring about parallel changes, In men’s minds. 
Time is required for the national mind, accustomed for gcn/erations to think 
in terms of endlc.ss opportunity, to realize that “Go West, young man, go 
West” is no longer good advice, but merely a record of history, a record 
that causes a pang to millions of landless men when they hear that slogan 
of the pa.st. They know all too well that all the go(xl land was taken years 
ago. 

When the .son,s could go We.st, take up good land, and grow up with the 
community, there wi less need for youth to know about the geography of 
the continent. Today the young generation must face a now epoch — the 
eix)cl» of tlie more intensive utilization of a continent thi.+ has already be- 
come bit by bit I he i)o.s.session of individuals or groupw of individuals. What 
reaouree.s are at our hand, and how may we safeguard and develop t'uem? 

This book is an attempt to answer that question in the light of conditions 
prevailing in 1940. 

J. RUB^LIi BUITH 
M. OGDKN PHILLIPS 

April /.*), 1940 


PREFACE TO 1942 EDITION 

This 1942 (nlilion contains many rhangi^ and additions incorporating the 
results of the 1940 eenaus of the United States. 

The.se changes occur in the tables and footnotes in the text and also in a 
special appendix, Appendix B. All users of this book are p,specially urged to 
read the first paragraphs of Appendix B. 

Where figures appear thus: Metropok {48 : 58) the first figure represents 
population in thousands in 1930, the second figure that for 1940. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH 
M. OGDEN PHILLIPS 

October i, 1041 
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Chapter 1. FREE LAND — PLENTY OF IT; 

FREE LAND — THE END OF IT 


“WE will give you a farm. Uncle Sam has a farm for every one of us.” 

These were the words attributed to Abraham Lincoln, spoken at a political 
rally shortly before the Civil War. Lincoln had been rehearsing the Re- 
publican party’s opposition to slavery. “But what are you going to do for 
me?” shouted a heckler. “I’m no Negro. I’m no slave. I’m a free white 
carpenter. What are you going to do for me?” 

In a flash came the answer; “We will give you a farm. Uncle Sam has a 
farm for every one of us.” 

What a campaign promise! What a country — able to make the promise 
good! Pass a law and give away good land, to every man who asked — 
give enough for a farm. Give something for nothing at public expense. 
Surely that is a politician’s concept of heaven! 

Abundant resources! That is the most important key to American history 
for more than two hundr(>d years before Abraham Lincoln Irecame President 
and for many years thenmfter. As a result of free-land legislation, good 
farms were given away in central North America for several decades ^ter. 
Lincoln’s death, and the influence of that free land will be with us for manjl* 
decades yet to come. It is the nature of folkways that they outlive the 
conditions that create them. 

Singly or in groups men arc ever searching for land, for a chance to live. 
To get possession of a bit of the earth’s surface, men work and save. To 
acquire and own land, they will endure hunger, heat, and frost. They mi- 
grate. They commit the entire series of subterfuge, chicanery, and lies 
that they call diplomacy. I'licy fight. They organize themselves into 
armies and go forth to conquer and dispossess. 

Columbus’s finding of America .started the great European land hunt. 
After centuries of staying at home the Europeans set out to find what the 
world contained, especially for them. Settlement of distant lands began 
long before the years of exploration were completed. The grand golden 
act in this drama of land hunt and settlement was the gift of free homesteads 
by the governments of the United States and Canada in the half-century 
prior to the World War. 

Since the time of Columbus vigorous peoples of Europe have planted 
themselves in the new lands of non-European continents from the Arctic 
to the Equator and then southward to where the Antarctic snows begin. 
No important land has been neglected. Europeans settled Iceland and 
Greenland, Newfoundland and New England, Virginia and Florida, the 
West Indies and the East Indies, Africa, Australia, and South America, 
Falkland and New Zealand. 
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F:o. A. The first covered waKon. 

Th(' (*arli(>r settlements in 
the West Indies and in many 
parts of South Ameriea were 
at first more, promising than 
tlje feeble and smaller settle- 
ments of Massachusetts and 
Virginia. But the settlements 
in Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia survived, the people 
multiplied, and as a .seed 
sends its roots deep into the 
earth, so the,se tiny settle- 
ments on the shores of the 
cool -Atlantic sent their pene- 
trating threads of white men 
back into the continent and 
on to the shores of the Pa- 
cific. 


Today great cities smoke and roar in the interior of North America. But 
in Central America and South America large unexplored areas still exist — 
unexplored becau.se the climate was .so inhospitable to European stocks 
that the earlier s('ttlements upon adjacent shores did not thrive and pene- 
trat<'. The iin|Kirtance of geographic influences receives striking confirmation 
when we compari' with these un.s«*ttled areas the density of population in 
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Fig. a. little did Abraham linrotn in 1860 antiripate bucIi an appalling map aa this. 
(CimrhMy Nat’l ReBourcBS Uoard) 


different parts of the United States and southern Canada. These alone of 
all the new lands have become populous and powerful in the European sense. 
But even Canada has at. the north lai^e areas almost or quite unexplored. 
South of the United States ooiisideruble an^as are only partly explored and 
are completely lacking in settlement by European stocks. Why this great 
disparity? What factors have* contributed to making some parte of the 
earth’s surface so much better than the rest? 


NORTH AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
CLIMATE REGIONS 

Near the Equator in all continente and archipelagoes is a wide band of 
wetness and heat — tropical forests. The area is (‘xtensive in South America 
and Central Africa; it includes most of the East and West Indies atid the 
eastern lowlands of Central America and Mexico. 

In tropical forests the white man lias been unable to maintain his numbers. 
The climate debilitates. New disisases are waiting to attack the European 
who goes there — enough new diseases to lay him low and keep him low 
through the last four centuries.* 

Poleward from the zone of tropic forests lie regions with a wet season and 

' Before accepting a contract as agricultural adviser in Nigeria, Professor Forbes, of 
Tucson, Ariz., listed 63 diseases that might afflict him there. 
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ft dry Beaaon — grasslands. South of the Equator are wide areas of grass- 
hods in South America, South and East Africa, northern Australia. North 
of the Equator this type of climate covers much of India; in Africa, the wide 
Sudan; in South America, the Orinoco Valley; and little patches of the 
West Indies, western Central America, and western Mexico. In these troinc^ 
grasslands the pro|)ortion of white men to dark-skinned native stocks is 
insignificant. 

Near the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are the trade-wind deserts — in 
the Southern HeiiiLsphero the dry heart of Australia, the semiwastes of 
Kalahari and Argentina, the lifeless deserts of Chile and Peru. 

North of the Equator the Sahara, or Great Desert,, and its almost unbroken 
extensions reach ae^ross Africa, Arabia, far into India, and almost to the 
gates of Peij)ing. In North America this desert zone produces a land of 
cactus, scrub, and dune in much of northern and northwestern Mexico, in 
Arizona, Nevada, and a comer of California. 

At the other extreme of temperature, toward the poles, Antarctica, as 
large as Europe, has no human inhabitant because it is a continent of icecaps. 
In Greenland 500,000 square miles of ice defy both man and beast. 

Equatorward from these ice deserts lies the tundra, frozen for most of 
the year, but suddenly in the short summer transformed into a muddy, 
mossy, grassy, blooming land of flowers, where waterfowl and mosquitoes 
abound. Inland from the Arctic Ocean wide areas of tundra extend all 
the way across Eurasia and North America. Tundra also faces the Bering 
Sea in western Alaska. The Southern Hemisphere has so little land in this 
latitude that only a few acres of tundra have been found. This is relatively 
unimportant, however, because the tundra is a land of scanty population, 
and the white man appears then- only as an explorer and temporary sojourner 
among Mongol and Indian nomads, hunters or reindeer-herders. 

Equatom'ard from this climatic type are the world’s largest forests, the 
taiga of Siberia, North Russia, Finland, Sweden. In North America this 
Great Northern Forest begins in Newfoundland and sweeps across the widest 
part of Canada and on into the Yukon Valley. Because this type of climate 
is too cold for farms, settled occupants are few. 

Even this l)rief surv ey shows that the lands near the Equator are too hot 
to suit the Euro^iean man ; the lands near the poles are too cold for his crops. 

Betw«*n tliese two realms of hot and cold is the precious mid-region of 
alternating frost and heat. These are the climates that suit the European 
— the climate of Spain and California; of France and Oregon; of Washing- 
ton, British ColumVna, and the British Isles; of the Cotton Belt of the 
United States and its duplicate in central China and southern Japan; the 
climate of the northeastern United States and its analogue in northern China, 
Korea, and Japan. 

.Alas for European man! Asiatic regions having these climates are over- 
flowing with j)eople. In the Southern Hemisphere, where continents are 
narrow and oceans are wide, there are only scraps of land with this group 
of climates^ — small New Zealand, an outer shell of eastern Australia, small 
comers of South Africa, a bit of eastern Argentina, southern Brazil and little 
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Uruguay, wd a fraction of Chile between the Andes and the near-by sea. 
But in North America the region blessed with these climates widens until 
it is greater in extent than the total of the similar regions of the Bouthem 
Hemisphere. Its resources are richer, more varied; its climate is more 
dependable. For these reasons southern Canada, the United States, and fbe 
plateau regions of Mexico contain between three and four times as m&ny 
jieople of pure European stock as are to be found in all the rest of the non- 
tropical world outside EurojM! and the U.S.8.R. 

It was in the mid-region of North America, in the strip of cool land between 
the parallels of 26° and 55° N., that the white man found the real Eden of 
the Western Hemisphere. There, and there only, has he increased and 
pro.spered, threaded the continent with railroads, seized upon its resources, 
built great cities, and increased his numbers to multitudes. More than 
100,000,000 live there; New World lands with full tropical climate have not 
one-twentieth this nuinl)er of white men, although the Negro thrives there. 

The distribution of climate and resources in North America favors the 
European races. The continent is somewhat triangular and is blessed in 
having its wide.st part — a large, fertile, well-watered area — in the cool 
latitudes, where alternating summer and winter furnish (1) the warm season 
that permits man to grow good crops, (2) the cold season that stimulates 
him to activity and creates the necessity of saving for winter use some of the 
goods he produces in summer, and (3) a climate that enables the white man 
to remain healthy. 

GOOD FOR THE TRANSFER OF EUROPEAN CULTURE 

It was not difficult tO transfer Europeans and their culture to this mid^ 
region of North America. The easy transfer of a culture requires'lliiee 
operations — the transfer of man, that of his animals, and that of the ritwps 
upon which both man and beast subsist. 

The European colonists found the North American environment hospitable 
to their bepsts of burden. Milk- and wool-producing animals survived and 
prospered in their new home. Settlers brought fowls with them ; they found 
the turkey here. 

In the new land the Europeans grew successfully every important European 
crop except the wine grape, ivhich failed on the Atlantic Coast. In addition 
they found American com, tobacco, and the potato — profoundly important 
additions to European agriculture.* Tlie potato benefited both Europe and 
America, and com and tobacco were of particular importance to the European 
colonists. 

Com, king of American crops today, was especially useful to the early 
settler. European small grains required a carefully tilled and finely prepared 
soil, but com, in the Indian method of primitive agriculture, could be 
produced among stumps, rocks, and even among standing trees when they 
were deadened by ax or fire. Since wheat was planted in the autumn and 

* The potato, a native of South America, went to Europe and thence to what was to be 
the UnitM Stato, arriving while white men were yet few m that land. 
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harvested Uie following summer, the settler who arrived in November had 
to wwt alniust twenty months before he could eat that product. Com, on 
the other hand, was ready for nia-sting by July or August, and the yield was 
usually double that of wheat. Unlike all other graias, ripe com can wait 
on the stalk for delayed lmrv<'sting. In much of our country, at least a part 
of the crop will stand in perfect condition on the stalk or in the shock until 
spring. Meanwhile men might gather other crops or go uiion hunting expe- 
ditions or be at war. 

Com is excellent foexl for man and beast ; few other grains are used in so 
many ways. Orec-n (iinmature) com is a prized midsummer vegetable. 
The hunt4-r could parch the whole grains of ripened corn before hLs campfire 
and Hiihsist if hunting failed. Afb-r the grains were soaked in lye, the husk 
eould he ixvh'd off and the I'orn cracked between two stones, thus making 
hominy — the stand-ljy of the Indian’s diet. There is no need to dwell 
uix)n the nutritive excellcnee of com as meal, mush, and bread. The food 
habits of many i«‘oiih'.s pay trilnite to com as a king of foods. Every farm 
animal eats it greedily, as do rats and mice, birds and poultry. 

Bundles of cornstalks (ffxlder) make a warm, dry roof for a shed or shack, 
and eaTi lx- eaten later by ruminant animals. Cornhusks furnished material 
for the mattress of the early settler’s he'd, and are still used, to some extent, 
for that purfK)S('. 

(kdonial agriculture was greatly enriched by tobacco also. Though it is 
a robber ero]* that destroys the soil, tobacco gave the exploiting colonists 
something to export to the mother countries at a time when Europe needed 
almost no other .American product except fur. It was nearly two centuries 
after tobacco met this exiwrt need that cotton came forward in the warm, 
moist Southland to revolutionize itgriculture, trade, and politics, and to 
supply a staple that Euroi)e lacked and could not produce. 

A most iiuportaiit stimulant to the transfer of European culture w'as the 
absence in this inviting mid-region of North America of new diseases that 
migl\t lay low tin- European roiouLst, his wife, or his cliild. It is difficult to 
appreciate fully what this relative immunity meant in the settlement of llie 
continent . Records sliow that raoa.sles is one of the most destructive dispa.se.s 
when it attacks a race that has never lK>fore experienced it. When measles 
was first brought by wliite men to some of the Pacific islands, from 25 per 
cent to 40 and 50 jx-r cent, of the jxxjple were destroyed. It may liave been 
as fatal to many generations of white men at some remote time before selec- 
tion by decimation gave relative iinmunity. When measlc.s was new to the 
white.s, then' may have been five hundred or five thousand years during 
which |x)pulation was lednced and humanity was at a low ebb. Only th(‘ 
d«wtru<'tion of tho.se OaucasiaiLs to whom measles was fatal brought relief. 

Ihnugli the white man got no deadly disease from the Indian, he brought 
new discase.s (such as measles and .smalliwx) whicli killed the IncUan.’ The.se 

is n'ciirded tliat when white men entered the Columbia Valley they found many 
Indian vdlaaes empty, with clothes and trappings still in the tepees, and fish nets stiU 
swin^ng in tlie river. At firat it was thouglit that the Indians had fled, but later it w'as 
foimd mat they had Ixsen wiped out by smallpox, which they had contracted a few weeks 
tieiore froiu a light case of varioloid in this same band of wliite men. Two years before the 
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two factora were of great importance in the rapid peopling of. the continent 
by Europeans. 

Thus the new settlers not only found a climate hospitable to themselves, 
their animals, and their crops, but also they found immunity from new 
diseases. Furthermore, four new important crops were added to their re- 
sources — corn, potatoes, tobacco, and, later, cotton. • 

A CLIMATE UPON WHICH THE FARMER-COLONIST 
COULD DEPEND 

It is true that most of the earth is wasteland. Four-fifths of the earth’s 
surface is either too dry, too wet, or too cold for abundant crops ; too steep 
or rough for tillage; too unhcalthful for man. Despite its many advantages 
!is a home for the European races, wc have seen that North America is not 
immune from the curse of wasteland. A large part, perhaps one-third, is 
too cold for dependable agriculture; another part, perhaps one-third, is too 
dry; another large part to the south is so hot as to impair the vigor of white 
men. One-half of the United States Is, for one reason or another, unsuited 
to agriculture. Only 40 per cent seems destined to be productive to any 
high degree. Nevertheless, there is enough good land east of the 100th 
meridian to make North America a continent of unexampled opportunity 
and the United States the most favored nation under the sun. 

A great advantage of the well-nigh matchless eastern mid-region of North 
America is its immunity from drought. Even in this century, as in many 
other centuries, drought-made famine has slain millions in India, China, and 
Russia.'' The European peoples of Nort.h America have not experienced 
famine due to drought. Drought we have, and floods, but the affected areas 
are local. Thus while New Jersey bums, Virginia is sometimes too wet; 
the plenty of one locality can .supply the shortage of another.* 


Pilgrims camr t(i Plymouth, Mass., u plague (rontrartril from PJuropcan fishermen on the 
roast of Maine?) killed 9a", o of the Indians between Kennebce and Narn^nsett, and 
cleared out every member of the trilje of Indians living near Plymouth, Mass. The Pilintms 
inherited the comliehls of the defunct trilic. Had it not been for the white man’s diseases, it 
is quite possible that the Indian might have held the white man buck a century or two; 
and if he had had some deadly new diseases b) give the whittt man and none to receive from 
him, it is difficult to imagine just what the contest between the two mopies might have 
tieen, after the Indian got a start with European livestock and other cultural elements. 

* The Book of Genesis records the troubles of the Israelites with the famines that drove 
the sons of .lacob to seek food in Egypt. 

' The variableness of the American climate within small limits of time and space, and 
the local imture of our climatic troubles, are .shown by the following reports; 

Mr. H. K. Bryson, Commissioner of Agriculture for Tennessee, reiKirterl, .June 1916, 
that “the eastern part of the state suffered from a drought of unprecedented severity, for 
from four to six weeks [indicating local variations even within a part of a state] . . . while 
in the western portion a veritable deluge in some parts resulted in serious but not irreparable 
damage.” 

Mr. .1. Warren Smith, Agricultural Meteorologist, in the National Weather and Crop 
Bulletin, May 3, 1921, reported a week which shows our climatic variability: “Froste 
and freezing weather were general in the Northw'est, with resulting damage to alfalfa, early 
truck and fruit: there was some frost dami^e in the central I^ake region. It was too warm 
for track in California, and the lack of moirture is lieing felt rather seriously in that State 
and in southern Arizona and New Mexico and western Texas; more run is needed also 
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Further than this, drought east of the 100th meridian rarely if ever Ii^ 
aa entire season. April and May may be dry, injuring hay but fattening 
wheat grains, and June and July wet, injuring wheat but making good com 
and pasture. Therefore if the wheat crop and the hay crop are poor, the 
com and the summer pasture may be good, and the farmer is saved. He 
may not make a cash profit, i)Ut his family does not starve. A serious crop 
shortage never menaced any large group of people in America until we reached 
western Kansas. There, long after the country was established as a Great 
Power, »!ttler.s were urged by politicians, railroad companies, and other land 
spiiculators to make farms in lands of little and uncertain rainfall. The 
settlers were unac(|iiainted with these conditions and met disaster.* 

In parts of India, (iiina, Australia, and South America droughts some- 
timw continue for an entire sea.son, or even two seasons, and bla.st crops over 
wide expanses. Often death or migration (when possible) follows. 

COMPLETENESS OF RESOURCES 

In addition to the advantages of food resources and good climate, settlers 
in America hod unprecedented advantages in forest and mineral wealth. 
No other continent can rival North America in these respects. 

That part of the continent included in the United States has long produced 
all the imjiorlant minerals except tin and potash, and is now rapidly forging 
ahead as a producer of the latter. The early settler found iron, the indis- 
pensable metal, in many places along the eastern coa.st region. Near-by 
forests turnislicd plenty of charcoal with which to smelt it . Thus the settler 
was able to equip liimsclf with the tools of iron and steel .so nceessary in the 
conquest of a gn^at continent. 

The United States has half the known coal of the world and large quantities 
of copper. It leads all other countrio.s in the production of phosphate, the 
greatest raw material of eommercial plant food,s, and in iron ore, the greatest 
raw matorial for manufacturing. North America, so well provided in the 
simple days of the colonist, is also well provided in the complex days of the 
present, when life deiwnds upon machinery, and machines depend upon coal, 
oil, and waU’r, tiamcssed with iron and steel, copper, and cement. All these 
materials North America possesses (lor a time at least) in quantities greater 
than any other cimtinent. 

Wherever the settler landed on the Atlantir Coast he was beneath or near 
the shade of trees. The forest reached almost without a break from Quebec 
to Florida and westward across the Alleghenies to a place the white man 
scareoly .saw for two centuries. However, while this timber furnished in~ 
numerahle aids and vital necessities for Eurojxian farmers in a cold climate, 
it was realty a serious bar to the rapid development of early settlements. 
The modern .American farmer, and the city dweller, can scarcely comprehend 

in the extreme Soutlieast. The moieiture eonditions were favorable in most other sections 
of the rountrx-, excvpt that there was too much rain in some central districts. Farm work 
was delayed by ctiol weather and «'et soil in most Central and Northwestern States through- 
out most of the week.” 

• Si» Chapter 24, “The Great Plains Ranch Region." 
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the degree of burdensome labor that the settler endured in felling the great 
trees of the primeval forests and rolling the heavy logs into piles to be burned. 
He then fought the roots with plow, mattock, and hoe, and afterward he 
fought the determined and upspringing shoots that threatened to overwhelm 
his com. Cleared spaces remained encumbered with great stumps for a 
generation before he had a smooth green field such as he had left in Europe. 
Incredible and persistent toil were necessary to transform the great forest, 
the hunting-ground of the Indian, into the fields and farms of the agriculturist. 

THE CULTUHE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

Since North America had all these advantages, all these useful things, 
why did not the Indians develop a wide-reaching culture, with literary, 
artistic, and legal developments comparable to that of Greece, Rome, or 
sixteenth-century Europe? Was it because of racial inferiority of the Indian? 

Before passing judgment wo must consider some of the handicaf>s of the 
Indian and some of his capacities and achievements. Do W'c think that 
culture is measured by tons of steel, an engine, a motor, a self-propelling 
wagon, means of quick communication, a bathtub, a water closet, a sewer, 
a skyscraper, or paper with printing on it? If that is our measure of cul- 
ture, we must consider the remains that still stand on tlie plateau of An^huac, 
the ruins in Yucatdn and Peru, and remember that those astounding strac- 
turea were wrought by men wthout the aid of wheel or the help of 8tr6ng 
beasts of burden. 

A complicated culture that includes books and reading is very new in the 
experience of man. It arrived for the most-favored groups only the day 
before yesterday — only in the last 1 or 2 per cent (or perhaps less) of the 
time that man lias been man. The development of a culture is more nearly 
a geographic accident than a racial virtue. 

Despite the re.sources of a great continent, the Indians in most parts of 
Nortli America remained in relatively small culture groups for centuries 
after the Chinese, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Cretans, and the 
Greeks had made complex societies and codes of Jaw, bad acquired books, 
libraries, and temples. Those other peoples inherited aids which the Indians 
lacked. For them unknown benefactors had tamed and harneased the beasts 
of the field. This was help of incalculable value to the early peoples of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Perhaps the chief obstacle to cultural advance in 
North America was tliis — there were no domesticated animals to increase 
the feeble strength of man by drawing the plow and hauling crops and temple 
■stone, none to enrich his food with meat and milk and his apparel with leather 
and wool. The North American continent was 7 >oor in tamable animals. 
It had no wild horses, no wild cattle or buffaloes, no pigs. The sheep of its 
mountains were long of limb and more W'ary and more fleet than deer. The 
nearest approach to cattle was the bison, an animal of mean disposition 
that still baffles the white man’s attempts to domesticate him. His towering 
stiff neck is perhaps evidence of a spiritual quality as well as a physical 
characteristic. 
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The dog was the only 
domestic animal common 
among the Indians, and they 
used it as a sledge animal 
only in the more open re- 
gions. The alpaca and the 
vicufia, two sheeplike ani- 
mals of the Andes, were 
tamed and used in that re- 
gion by the Incas, but the 
limitations of those animals 
are .such that the white man 
iias not thought it w’orth 
while to tisc them in competi- 
tion with liis other beasts. 
The llama, the other do- 
mestic animal of the early 
Andean people.?, is still used 
as a pack animal, but only in 
the mountains, where its re- 
markable sureness of foot is 
in>i)ortant. Even more impor- 
tant is its ability to pick its 
food from roadside crannies. 

Not only were the Indians 
denied the help of these ani- 
mals a.s workers, as beasts of burden, as sources of milk, food, leather, and cloth, 
but they also missed the developing and humanizing qualities which the care 
of animals fosters in a peoijle. The necessity of watching sheep, of milking 
cows, of storing winter food for animaLs,.would almost surely have developed 
in the Indian techni(iues of industry and trade which are basic in European 
culture. Such work would have developed his staying power and would 
have fon-cd him to acquire a surjilus, both of which developments arc es.sen- 
tial in obtaining the leisure iioccssary for learning. Yet the Indians of the 
Southwest went far toward this without the Eurasian advantage of animal 
heliMTs. 

The domestication of animals might well have resulted in an effect upon 
the Itxiian of the Darwinian law of the .survival of the fittest. In the course 
of generations the man who could not or would not take care of animals 
could not be a successful farmer, and not being able to obtain a regtilar food 
supply f<ir his children, would tend to become extinct, while- those who 
actiuircd the work habit and industrial dependability would survive. 

What was (lerhaps a fundamental diffcrencf', apparently racial but probably 
cultural, betwi'cn the industriotis white man and the lordly Indian of eastern 
North Auu'rica was the ability to stand the pain of .steady work, which is 
one of the ba.ses of a dense population and a complicated culture. The 
American Indian has many splendid qualities — fine physique, dignity. 



Km. A. Perhaps the present wealth end power of 
the t'nitcd States are due in large (lart to the per- 
versity of a single tsiost. If the spirit that animates 
this mighty hulk were a little less independent, he 
might have licen ilrawing plows and wagons thousands 
of years ago after the manner of his docile cousin the 
ox. If ho noil lieen thus willing t-o assist the imperti- 
nent biped man, it is more than possible that Babylon, 
Thelics, or Mohenjodaro might have risen on the 
banks of the Mississippi. And if soil destruction had 
gone on from that day to this one-quarter as rapidly 
08 we are destroying it now, there would not have 
ls>cn enough of the Cnited States left to supiwrt a 
first-cluss power. (Courtesy . 1 . Wixon, U.S. Dept In- 
terior) 
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Kia. A. This map shows some ol the reasons why so much of the white population of 
North America remained east of the Appalachians until steam came to our aid, and why 
the Indian found no safe nooks in the rich mid-re|tion. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


native voracity, and loyally. Many of tiiein have ae(|uired enviable seholaatic 
and athletic records in the schools of the white man. The Indian promptly 
caught the wild horses that ran away from the Spanish settlers, and was 
making rapid progress in utilizing them, (liven time and an opportunity 
e(jual to that of the h’uropean raees, the Indian might have duplicated 
(essentially) Euroiiean achievements. But he did not. have the neeessary 
thousands of years. Just as he wa.s making a start, along came the white 
man, strong in organization, wjuipinent, and numbers, and brushed him 
aside. 

But another obstacle deterred the American Indian. He found few safe 
nooks on the North American continent wiiere the course of peaceful living 
could be undisturbed for many generations. Time, much time, generations 
of time, are necessary for the development of eultiire. Reasonable safety 
from attack is essential. Rome, you will recall, was built on seven hills. 
Standing in the near-by plain are towns that still occupy the entire crest 
of many of the sharp round hills, their jMirfcHtt walls still surrounding them. 
They were easily defended through the ages. Gr«H‘ce developed its civiliza- 
tion on islands, or in nooks, such as Sparta and Athen.s, where there were 
mountains for protection, tiie effectiveness of which tire defense of Ther- 
mopylae exemplifies. 

In America the Indian made his greatest progrc>sH not in the parts of the 
country best suited for the production of food and supplies, but in parts 
le.ss suited to subsistence — in the arid Southwest, where the chance of crop 
survival was small, but high mesas and almost inaccessible cliff's afforded a 
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place for protected dwelling and continuous communal existence. Here the 
peace*loving Hopi and other tribes lived amid earthen jars filled with com 
brought up by a toilsome climb from some little irrigated patch in the valley 
hundn^ds of feet below. Corn and the water they secured from distant sources 
enabled the Hopi to hold at bay the marauding tribes of the open plain until 
their enemies gave up the attempt at conquest. Then the successful pacifist, 
on his high, safe rock, could continue to weave blankets, raise his children, 
and worship his gods with his long series of rciigious dramas. Tenochtitlan, 
the Aztec capital, on an i.sland, and the Andean Plateau, situated between an 
empty sea and an almost empty tropic forest far bclowr, each had natural 
protection l>eltcr than that of Egypt. 

Tlircjugh the open Mississippi Valley and the everyw'here accessible East, 
the trilKJS and war parties surged at will, and no tribe had a chance to work 
out its destiny.’ The tribes were like those of Germany in Roman times. 
Germany was then the typical land of the barbarian, frequently overrun by 
migrant pc^ophts who destroyed almost everything. 

Despite his merits and the advantages of his continent, north of Mexico 
City the Indian was neither numerous, highly organized, nor powerful. He 
was not sufficiently developed to alworb, n'ady-made and almost overnight,* 
the culture of the Euroiiean settlers, so the latter pushed him aside, took 
his land, and destroyed his society. The most coveted thing in the world was 
involved — land, goo<l land, the opiwrtunity for a home. The white man 
could not resist the temptation; he took the Indian’s land, and vilified him. 

Some litstorians excuw! our treatment of the Indian by pointing out that 
the Romans would have emslaved or slaughtered him, whereas we did neither 
completely. (Attempts by Anglo-Saxons to enslave the Indian usually re- 
sulttxl in thi' Indian’s death.) But the rerord of our association with the 
Indian, judged by standards of honor, is not one of which the white man 
can txi proud. 

Perhaps it is the attempt to clear a guilty conscience that has cau.sed us to 
talk so much and write .so much about “treachery,” “cruelty,” “scalping,” 
“savagery,” on the part of him whose land we took after he had welcomed 
our ancestors and treated them kindly. 

Indian culture cannot be dismi-ssed without giving heed to the inteUectual 
achievements of the Aztecs, the Pre-Aztecs of the Mexican Plateau, the Mayas 
of Yucattln and Q-ntral America, and the peoples of the Andean Plateau. 
Their calendars and their knowledge of astronomy are very suggestive; 
also th(‘ir architecture. To come nearer home, the federal system of the 
Indian nations of western New York State suggests that the Indian w'aa not 
inferior in ntental capaeity. 

The jH'riotl of colonial history and the early years of American independence 
were marked by the .struggle for the possession of the continent, not only 


’ This ownness of the tniiidle of the continent results in the great advantage of easy 
communiration, now that we have niachinea, and a settled society gives man a chance to 
possess, produce, and trade. 

■ The 8^ and achievemenU of the Cherokee Indians of the southern Appalachians in 
taking on the wavs of while men before we packed them off to Oklahoma would an 
interesting sociological study. 
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between the white men and the Indian, but between the European nations. 
England and France fought for possession; England and Spain fought for it; 
the United States quarreled about it with France, with Spain, with England. 
Fortunately, these quarrels were settled by treaty or by purchase, sometimes 
extensive purchases, as when the United States bought Florida from Spain 
and the vast reaches, then called Louisiana, from France. Finally, aS the 
Anglo-Saxon pushed on against the weak Mexican, the United States took 
another territory — by conquest, mollified by a small monetary pajonent. 

THE LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 

What did government do with its abundance of land? Generation after 
generation grew up in the eastern United States with the same idea that 
Lincoln had about the limitless abundance of land — “Uncle Sam has a farm 
for every one of u.s.” And so he had. In 1827, just before the first railroad 
was built, the Secretary of the Treasury announced that five hundred years 
would be required to settle America. The prophecy would probably have 
been correct if man had continued having only the ax, the scythe, the freight 
wagon, the horse and ox, the canalboat and steamboat, of that day. About 
the time of the settlement of Oregon, United States Senator Benton of Mis- 
souri (1782-1858) saw that on the basis of land sales during the pnwious 
forty years it would take five hundred and twenty years to sell the land in the 
states and territories, and that it would “take about 2000 years more to 
complete the sales (of public land) to the head of the Mississippi valley and 
to the base of the Rocky mount.ains.” “ Like all others, the distinguished 
Senator could not anticipate the future, and the oncoming age of machinery. 
Note the relationship between the date of his statement and the appearance 
of the railroad. 

Before 1800 the view of the United States Government regarding land was, 
in effect, that land was a source of public revenue. The revenue was to be 
derived by selling the land in great blocks to land companies that would 
parcel it out to individuals, who would in turn pay taxes. The Government 
also tried to sell homesteads at $2 an ac:re, with four years to pay for a 
160-acre tract. During the period from 1800 to 1820 when this practice 
prevailed, the Government had the greatest difficulty in collecting the 
money, and by 1820 individual purchasers were in arrears to a total of 
$21,000,000. To meet this situation^ the Government reduced the price to 
$1.25 an acre, payable in cash, for an 80-acre lot. This too was disregarded, 
and there followed that interesting phase of American history in which the 
“squatter” figures. 

“Squatter rights” and “squatter sovereignty” were big questions in the 
Middle West in the latter part of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The squatter was a person who came into empty territory that looked good 
to him, built a house, cleared the forest, fenced in a piece of land, and said 
that he owned the property. Why then should he endure such injustice as 
* Register o/ DdxUei in Congress, 20tb Cong., lat seas., p. 610. 
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paying $1.25 an acre for hu land? In the ’40 ’h it was stated that only one- 
third of the voters of Illinois had good titles to their land. Squatters’ associa- 
tions were formed, such as the Sun Prairie Wisconsin Squatters’ Association, 
whose object was to keep out of the territory the man who was the legal 
purchaser. 

There were two sides to the question as to the ownership of the land. 
Did it rightly belong to those who had gone to the wilderness, cut down 
trees, hauled away stones, plowed the ground, tilled the land, perhaps driven 
out the Indians? Dr did the property legally belong to somebody else who 
wanted to get the benefit of the labor of others and who appeared a little 
later saying that he had paid $1.25 an acre for the land to a mysterious some- 
thing called the Government, which had perhaps made some new rules since 
the arrival of the squatter? The squatters were so numerous, and their 
physical and voting strength so strong, that in many ways the squatter- 
sovereignty claim won out. This was exjjressed in law in Lincoln’s home- 
stead i»olicy, which is actually a legalized form of squatter ownership. It 
gave land to anyone who would go and take it, live upon it for a time, and 
cultivate a part, of it. 

During the period of the Civil War the United States Government dis- 
persed land in two ways: first, in fulfilling Lincoln’s campaign promises by 
the National Homestead Act of 1862, it provided that almost any person 
could receive 160 acres of government land for the taking. Nothing was 
required of the applicant except to live on his claim a part of the time and 
to cultivate a small part of it for a short time. He could then receive title. 
The Government kindly surveyed the land and staked it off for him. Land 
offices scattered along the frontier took charge of these matters and transferred 
the land from govenimenl ownership to the new settler. In the decades that 
followed the Lincoln administration we in the United States got along so 
beautifully with giving land away that the Canadians took up the practice 
and added certain modem improvements, new high-speed devices. Not 
only did Canada give away the magnificent black acres of its prairie provinces, 
but it begged the Caucasian world to come and take them. In scores of 
journals in the United States and Europe, Canada advertised free lands for 
the t^ng. Land offices were opened in many cities of the United States 
and Europe, and Canadian government agents persuaded people to come to 
Canada and take up land, and showed them how it could be done most easily. 

Second, during the Civil War the United States Government started giving 
away Wiwtern land wholesale to corporations that w'ould agree to build 
railroads through it. The first railroad to the Pacific Coast, from Omaha to 
San Francisco, was partly financed by the Government. For every mile 
of railroad the company was given 6 square miles of land — every alternate 
square^ mile within 6 miles of the track. This wholesale method was used 
ej^nsively to persuade capitalists to build railroads in unpeopled lands, on 
the theory that the railroads, needing traffic, would do their best to persuade 
settlers who needed land to come and take it. Within ten years after I860 
nearly 100,000,000 acres were thus disposed of; altogether the Government 
has given away 155,000,000 acres of land for this purpose. 




Fig. 15 B. Improved land 1870-80. One dot = 5000 acres. 


These two maps show the golden age of migration. The land was free. It was^Mod, 
vei'y good, and new railroads took the settlers to the land. (Courtesy O. E. Baker, U.S. 
Dept Agr.) 
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THE FIRST COVERED WAGON 

The famous advice of Horace Greeley, “Go West, young man, go West,” 
was followed by Greeley’s generation as it had been followed by previous 
generations. In the seventeenth, cightemth, and nineteenth centuries the 
young man of Massachusetts, Peimsylvania, Virginia, or Carolina who did 
not find work on his father’s farm h^ the choice of seeking a livelihood in 
city factory or city store, on the sea, or on Western land. If he went to the 
sea, the factory, or the store, he went because the opportunity there seemed 
better than chances in the West. But a multitude chose the land, and putting 
their young wives and their household goods into the covered wagon, they 
tied the cow on behind and joined the endless procession of settlers going 
out to the frontier, there to build the cabin, fefi the forest, break the prairie, 
start the home. The equipment of a young couple — wagon, tools, horses, 
cows, pigs, clothing, and bedding — was the product of several years of 
eurplus regularly furnished by thrifty farm families working in a dependable 
climate. This proceH.s had begun in the 1630’s when people from Pl)Tnouth, 
Massachu.sctta, went to settle in the Connecticut Valley. The movement 
continued westward without a break for more than two centuries. The era 
of the covered wagon made a romantic chapter in the winning, and the 
skinning, of a continent. Tracking the roadless prairie, bumping over stones 
and ruts, fording streams, the covered wagon carried its human cargo, full 
of hope and expectation, ever westward to grow up with the country. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the covered wagon symbolized develop- 
ing Ameri(!a. 

THE AGE OF MACHINERY ENTERS SUDDENLY 

Suddenly, in the midst of a process carried on by age-old techniques, the 
Industrial Revolution placed in the hands of man a battery of new tools for 
land conquest — new tools of giant strength. The first of these tools, the 
factory engine and its machines, increased man’s power to make equipment 
with which to tame the wilderness. Then came the railroad to carry man 
and his new equipment into the frontier and to bring out the goods he pro- 
duced there. 

Beyond the Ohio Valley the unoccupied land was easy to tame. In the 
Eastern forests men had advanced slowly, fighting stumps and stones for 
generations; the middle of the continent was open prairie ready for the 
plow. And here was the new steel plow ready to turn the sod. Soon came 
barbed-wire fences to fence the treeless prairie, dynamite to blow up moun- 
tains, electricity in a hundred forms, and matches to set the world on fire. 
Then came the automobile and the truck and lastly the airplane to cany 
the explorer and the prospector to the farthest nook in the wilderness. 

Under these new conditions the pioneer could advance as far in a decade 
as ^ ancestors had gone in a hundred years. Never before was such oppor- 
tunity offered to the sons of men. There will never be another such op- 
portunity, although the improvements in machines and in the ability to 
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handle materials increase. Within a single generation the relation of man 
to the surface of the United States and the peopled parts of Canada'and 
many other countries was profoundly changed by the arrival of the auto- 
mobile. Good surfaces on which to use the new machine now became neces- 
sary, and roads were built with great rapidity. Modern road-making 
machinery is powerful and efficient. , 

In the first decade of this century tran.sport and travel over the highways 
of the United States were strictly local. A few miles of good road reached 
outward from the cities, but at a distance of but 15 or 20 miles from city 
limits all roads led to the railroad station. To the railroad station the people 
of the United States went in carriage, buggy, or farm wagon; the passenger 
train and the freight train did the rest. To travel from New York to Chicago 
by means other than the railroad was a romantic adventure. When the 
first automobile came, such journeys involved engineering exploits and sur- 
])ri.sing lengths of time — two days, for example, were required for the 
journey from Chicago to Milwaukee, months for crossing the continent. 

The shift from the Railway Era to the Automobile Era came quickly. 
Machines came in groups, the children of a basic invention. About this time 
came an invention whose significance is rarely appreciated. The invention 
of new metal alloy.s gave its high-spi-ed steel, which enabled a machinist 
with his machine or machines to turn out five, ten, fifteen, or twenty times 
as much work as was possible a decade earlier. It was high-speed steel 
that gave us cheap automobiles and most of our cheap machines. This ma- 
chinery brought the good roads that now connect every. important city and 
almost every county seat with the surrounding country, and have made 
highway traffic by automobile and truck so swift and cheap that the American 
railroad corporations arc threatened with financial annihilation through loss 
of earning power. 

The era of machinery ha.s also given us plumbing and heating devices. 
Clean hotels and clean tourist camps are now to be found in ten thousand 
places where' they were nonexistent in the preautomobile era. Of even 
greater economic importance is the fact that transportation by truck permits 
production in remote places. Such a thing was undmami'd-of in the days 
when old Dobbin and the locomotive owned all roads and were the sole aids 
to the frontiersman in settling the land and taking produce to market. 

Never, before or since, did human beings get into an empire so rich and 
usable, and never did they treat one worse. It is difficult today to look back 
on the past and see it as those who then lived saw it. To us it seems repre- 
hensible that farmers and lumbermen should have burned and ravaged as 
they did. But the farmer-settler needed to bum the forest to get a place 
for a field. Before commercial fertilizers became available, the soil was soon 
exhausted. It was then a logical procedure to abandon a clearing and clear 
more forest to make another field. It was a time of individual freedom, 
and a time of severe competition in agriculture. Only the best resources 
could pay their way to market. If one commercial lumberman cut a perfect 
stand of pine five hundred years old and let the forest bum behind him, his 
rivals did no better. The coal-miner, working the best rich seam close to 





Internal migration in the United States enables us to follow the waves of 
1920-30 the movement reverses. The mid-continent pours men back 
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migration across the United States as Mr. Lincoln’s policy worked. In 
to the industrial East and to the temperate corners of retirement. 
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Fia. A. Thin pair of pictures from Imperial Valley, California, show us what thirty 
'ears liave done to link up the isolated parts of the Uniterl States. (Courtesy Standard 
Ml Co. of Calif.) 


the surfuee, made a price for coal that no coal-minor practicing conservation 
could meet, 'rims were minerals and lumber wasted.*" 

We are indebted to Dean Davenport of the University of Illinois for the 
following motto. “Here’s a fine animal,” said the frontiersman, “let’s kill 
it. Here’s a big tree, let’s cut it down. Here’s a thick sod, let’s plow it up. 
I’ll skin this farm and go get another.” This has been the pracdii'al motto 
of entire generations. 

We have slashed and lot it burn, deforested and let the soil wash away, 
degras.sed and let it blo.w away. We have trami)led th(> rc'sources as dumb 



Fio. B. The automobile has made us build roods. This Virginia highway of 1940 bears 
little resemblance to the ones on which hundreds of thousands went West. (Courtesy Farm 
Security Adm.) 


“ The case for agriculture is not quite so convincing. At all times and in nearly every 
county in the United States some farmers have applied intelligence to agriculture. Some 
have followed soil-saving and fertility-saving conservation devices and practices. Through 
the decMes and the generations these farms have yielded more than the national average 
of standard crops, and they ore still good farms. 
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Fia. A. This map is partly a map of per rapita wealth. (Courtesy U.8. Dept Agr.) 


cattle trample their hay in mud aa they eat. The speed of the sacking of the 
continent is dumfounding. Consider Oklahoma. For ages the Indian had 
roamed there; but he left the turf unbroken, the streams full of fcsh, the soil 
undisturbed by his com patches. After centuries of occupation by the 
Indian the resources remained. 

The land was open to settlement in two large blocks, in 1881) and 1892. 
Texas to the south of it, Kausas to the north, Arkansas to the east, had 
been occupied by white men decades Ix'fore. Here in their midst was the 
new Indian Territory, a grand, wide stretch, millions of acTcs of rich prairie 
to be given away. To make it a fair race, much of the land was surveyed in 
advance but prospective settlers w'cre kept out until twelve o’clock on a 
certain day. To keep them out, the Unit<^ States Anny spread itself along 
the boundary.^* At twelve o’clock noon, the moment of entiy, the opening 
was signaled by cannon. Like the pistol crack starting a foot race, it started 
the land-hungry Americans on their race with 160 acres as the prize. Many 
men still living participated. 

But look! Before the fiftieth anniversary of the opening to settlement of 
Oklahoma Block No. 1, the .state was held up by the Soil Conservation 
Service as one of the most tragic examples of destruction by erosion. The 
map of soil erosion shows Oklahoma to be in the very worst situation, and 
after only half a century. 

The blight of Oklahoma signalizes the end of an cimch, and the transforma- 
tion of the young Americans' opportunity. 

*’ “Sooner” was a designation of reproach applied to those who managed to slip in 
oeiore the gun. In many places “Sooner” now means any inhabitant of OUalioma. 
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Fio. A. Evicted 8liiire-cro|)iK>r8 of the 1930 ’b. (Courtesy Earm Security Adin.) 


THE ERA OE THEi SECONH COVERED WACON 

The ItJSO’x saw anotluT “covered wagon” migration — this time over good 
roads, but witliout hope; American refuget's were moving witii no place to 
go. Tens of thousands of bankrupt families, fleeing from blasted communities, 
fleeing from drought, dust storms, grasshoppers, gulli(>d lands, closed mines, 
gutted forests, traveling in the most amazing wrecks of automobiles and 
trucks, sought a place where the family might ekt' out some sort of hand-to- 
mouth existence. In some parts of the country the refugees are called 
“mice.” Homeless, they travel from lettuce field to cabbage field to cherry 
orchard to peach orchard to orange orchard, doing the st'asonal work when 
not on relief. The “covered wagon” of the 1930 ’b fled in despair; it did 
not migrate in hoi)e. No free farms of government land awaited these people. 
The free-land epoch had ended — completely. As proof, on at least one 
state boundary stood men with guns, forbidding the bankrupts to enter, 
even though they were willing and able to work — cherubims and a flaming 
8word.“ in the 1930’s the United States Government was not giving away 
good farm land. Instead it was buying up what was called submarginal 
land and putting people off the land becau.se they could not make a living 
there.'* 

“ .lohn Steinberk’s Orapes of Wrath (Viking Press, 1939) is good follateral reading for 
this chapter. An illuminating addition is Archibald Maclcish’s poem The jMnd of the 
Free (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933), with its tine photographs of these homeless' folk. 

" ***‘ inwe eat the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden Cheruliims, 
and a naming sword which turaeil every way.” - Gen. 3:21. 

“ “The main reasons for buying such niarginal land out of production and keeping it 
out are social. Our main concern is to stop liaii land from wasting human lives. A great 
many farms now being operated condemn the people there and tlieir children to worse than 
peasant staiidards of living.” — H. R. Tolley, Assistant Administrator, AAA, “The Prob- 
lenis of Long-Time .Agricultural Adjustment,” an address mven during E'armers’ Week. 
Ohio State I niversity, .Ian. 1, 1934. 

“President Roosevelt transmitted to Representative Elliott of California today the 
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Fi(i. A. Tills yiiuiiK sliiire-croppcr was not in Lincoln’s audience. (Courtesy 
Farm Security Adm.) 


THE NEW A LTEIt N ATI VES FOR FREE LAND 

A rapid increase in farm i.eiianey aeeompanies the end of the ehanee to 
Rft your own farm. Since tlie nation can no longer offer land, it offers 
edneation. The young man is now offered not free land in the West, but a 
night school or a trade school that he may become an arti.san or a clerk; 
an engineering school that he may become a mannfaeturei- or a builder; a 
school of commerce that he may engage in trade; a school of business ad- 
ministration that he may increiUK' his business efficiency — provided he can 


findings of a siKiciid ciimniittce recommending methwls of dealing with California’s migra- 
tory relief problem. 

“He emphasized that the problem was not peculiar to California but was national in 
scone. No existing Federal agencies, the icport asserted, could deal effectively with the 
problem and specif legislation would be necessary to create a nation-whlc program to deal 
with the situation. 

“Suggested legislation: 

“ 1. — 'The resettlements of migrants who are now in Ctalifornia and other States in 
areas where they could become self-supporting. 

“ 2. — The return of migrants who are willing to go back to their States of origin and 
assisting them with public funds to re-establish thcmsclvisi in their former environments. 

“,3. — The resettlement of other migrants in areas where suitable employment for them 
is most likely to be found. 

“For broad national action, the President said at his conference, legislation would be 
required and that was something for Congress to decide.” — “Praident Asks Aid for 
Migrants,” New York Times, Mar. 29, 1939. 

Fair words, but still the homeless wander. 
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find a job. But too often he geto a job without a future, or he gets cash 
relief — with its tendency to destroy body, mind, soul, and nation. 

During this time the National Resources Committee in Washington issued 
volume after volume <rf repmrts, surveys which showed the wreckage man 
had wrought in the great Republic. The committee tried to persuade people 
to abandon exploitation and adopt conservation. Exploitation characterizes 
our treatment of this country for the past three hundred years. Can we now 
change and conserve? We’d bett<*r. Otherwise our future as a Great Power 
must be short. 


FREE WOOD AND FREE MINERALS 

Wood and minerals, which should be reckoned as a part of land abundance, 
awaited the settler and influenced profoundly the development of the country. 

From Nova Scotia and Maine to Minnesota an endless forest offered its 
wealth for fuel, timber, and mast and fence materials. From Ontario to 
Florida, from New York to Illinois, from Cape Hatteras to western Missouri, 
there was wood and more wood — the stuff for floor, wall, roof, bam, fence, 
and hearth fire. All were to be had for the taking. 

The United States alone had (and has) a wealth and variety of .minerals 
not matched by those of any two countries combined — coal, iron, and oil; 
copper, lead, and zinc; phosphate; gold and silver; and also good and 
abundant water power. For all practical purposes wood and minerals have 
been given away almost as fully as farm land. 

The free farm gave the individual a chance. The forest, the minerals, 
and the power sites gave opportunity to the corporation — mining company, 
oil company, lumber company, power company. Corporate opportunity 
and individual opportunity! Is it any wonder that industry throve, cities 
grew, and state was added unto state, province unto province, millions of 
men unto millions of men? 

FREE LAND ALSO HUILDS THE CITY 

Perhaps one helpful aspect of this free land has not been fully appreciated. 
We refer to the aid the frontier was to the old communities and to the cities, 
especially the cities of the eastern United States, eastern Canada, and Europe. 
The widespread unemployment that followed the panics of 1873 and 1893 
and their consequent depressions caused tens of thousands to go West and 
take up land by homesteading. The graph.s record percentages of increase 
in population and .show that free land eased the problem of the young man 
in the older communities (page 25). The graphs show that generation after 
generation of young men went Wwt.** The homesteader needed things that 

_ _ ** R has lioen pointed out (aee Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, America in Midpaettage. 
M^iniUw, 1M9, Vol. 11, p. ,5fl2, and references given there) tliat the actual number of 
tnousertat workers who went to farms was small. This fact, however, is not of great signiii- 
rance. In that day farm families had three or four sons, and the surplus of them ^ose 
between going to a town or to the Western land. For the actual record of migration 
from state te ^te, sro the maps in Carter Goodrich, Migraiion and Economic Opportunity, 
Lniversity of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 
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Kin. A. This graph shows that waves of population swung across the continent and 
down the decades. The population of Michigan increased nearly 600 per cent 1830-40, 
Montana 200 per cent 1880-W, and California did 60 per cent or better for two late census 
periods. The figures for Vermont and Misassippi surest the other end of the story. 

It should be remembered that the 60% increases in California in late censuses were on 
a base of large numbers. (U.S. (lensus) 

were procurable in the placie he had left but not in the place to which he 
went. He needed materials for a hoase. Lumber, brick, {class, nails, hard- 
ware, a stove, furniture, were needed. He must have a barn, at least two 
horses, a cow or two, some pigs, chickens, harness, plow, wagon, tools, perhaps 
a herd of cattle. or sheep. 

Periods of settlement after 1840 tvere accompanied by the building of 
railroads. Thousands of men worked to grade tlie right of way and to lay 
the track. They erected grain elevators and built stations. The new com- 
munities needed stores, blacksmith shops, banks, schools, churches. 

The expansion of the frontier n-sulted in many a homesteader’s placing 
orders for goods in the e.stablished centers — products that ranged from 
locomotives to needles, from mules to cottage organs. Not only did the 
young men who migrated take themselves out of the labor market of the 
East, and start the wheels of industry by the purchases of equipment goods, 
but they also started the wheels of finance. Most of the farms were mortgaged 
through investment agencies in the East. Railroads were built on bonds and 
stock subscriptions. There followed township bonds, school bonds, county 
bonds, municipal bonds, state bond-s, provincial bonds — developments in 
which financial centers and stock exchanges rejoice. 

Indeed an important function of a frontier lies in its being a place to which 
old established settlements can ship goods, most of which are paid for in 
bonds and mortgages. Whether or not the bonds and mortgages are ever 
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paid is another matter to be revealed later. The boom is a boom as long 
as the bonds are Ihoughl to be good. 

During the period 1830-1921“ two movements were going on together 
— swift frontier settlement and swift building of cities. Both were' due to 
the mechanization of the Western world. The machines, made in Eastern 
towns, helped to develop the farm and the frontier; .they also helped the 
farm to supply and build the town. Thus new cities, new farms, and new 
rural communities grew up together. At the same time the farms furnished 
surpluses to export to Europe, thereby helping build up European towns, 
which, in turn, were equipping Africa, Australia, and South America. 

For three hundred years the Western world has been expanding, building 
new communities like the old ones. The economic system of the Western 
world was an eflfective frontier (expanding) technique. A vital question is. 
Can the system continue to live without frontiers? The indications are that 
it probably cannot. 

THE FALSE FRONTIERS 

One who has traveled in the Western part of the United States must have 
been impressed by the small, one-story stores whose big false fronts made 
them appear two stories high. After three centuries of genuine frontiers we 
entered the period of the frontiers of the false front. At the exact time when 
we had come almost to the end of free land and had normally reached the 
end of an epoch, we entered a period of industrial counterfeits that deceived 
us for a time. 

First came the World War. Industry roared with activity. But instead 
of building houses for the young wife and child on a new farm in a frontier 
town, we built cantonments and made munitions to be shipped overseas. 
Instead of digging railway cuts in Alberta and through the Rocky Mountains, 
we dug trenches and graves in France. Although this was the frontier of 
destruction, the first financial and industrial results were similar to those of 
the genuine frontier — feverish industry and bonds to pay for it. 

After the World War, Europe owed us biUions in war debts. We had sent 
goods to Europeans during the war. Now Europe's turn had come to send 
goods to us. The debt could only be paid in goods; there was not enough 
gold in the world to pay it. But a serious difficulty existed; our factories 
were standardized and speeded up for wartime production. In addition, 
millions of returned soldiers needed work. Therefore the idea of European 
imports struck terror to American producers, and Congress took the ground 
that we did not want goods from anywhere, not even from creditors who 
owed us money. So we put up tariffs to keep out European goods. Such are 
the workings of scarcity economics, in which abundance is the major terror. 

Soon after this came another marvel of madhouse (scarcity) economy. 
We would not let Europeans pay old debts, but .we helped them to go more 
deeply in debt to us. To keep our factories busy, we kindly consented to 
continue selling on credit to peoples who already owed us billions and whose 
pay in goods (the only thing they had) we hud refused to take. 

“ 1921 saw the end of the Montana land rush. 
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FREE LAND 

The period of the 1920’8 was the world’s greatest credit orgy to date. 
The United Stktes exported billions of dollars’ worth of goods, and took in 
return pieces of paper which said that they were the bonds of foreign countries, 
of foreign corporations, of foreign cities (the names of which you have perhaps 
never heard). Existing factories boomed; new factories were budt; sky- 
scrapers and the stock market soared. Another false frontier had appearecl. 

In 1928 there began to creep through the financial world a suspicion that 
perhaps we had enough foreign bonds. Later experience proved that we had 
enough and to spare. The collapse showed that North America had been 
having a financial joy ride upon the basis of the frontier of wonderland, the 
frontier of pieces of paper. Alice in Wonderland is a serious and rational 
book on economics when its reasoning is compared to the financial policy of 
postwar United States in the period that has been called the “golden twen- 
ties.” Really it wasn’t even brass — only gilt (or guilt) and print. We 
Americans were unable to break off too suddenly from frontier finance, upon 
which we had subsisted for three centuries. 

After we stopped lending in Europe — that is to say, exporting goods and 
receiving paper in return — we moved on quickly to another frontier, this 
time to the future — instaUmerU buying. Armies of salesmen canvassed the 
United States, persuading people to buy this refrigerator, that automobile, 
set of furniture, fur coat , etc. Buy in thin year (1928) and pay out of the 
income of next year (1929). 

Promissory notes of installmetit buyers were good stuff for financiers for 
a while. When 1929 came, the income of that year was insufficient to pay 
for the things purchased on installment in 1928 and also for the produce 
needed for the current year. We had been through the frontier of destruction 
(war), of wonderland (foreign bond.s), and of the future (installment buying). 
What next? The stock-market crash of 1929. 

Then came millions of our peojde on relief. 

The next reviving wave of financial paper was not from Dakota or Alberta, 
England or Germany, Colombia or Peru, nor yet a mortgage on the new re- 
frigerator. It was the promise, of the United Stat<*s Government — public 
debt. In the past, bankruptcies have always Imm a part of recovery from a 
panic — wiping out many of the securities with which w'e boomed. Next? 

FREE LAM), HIGH WAGES, AND MACHINERY 

The free land (abundant resources) of the frontier has marked American 
life in many ways, especially in making high wages." For generations we 
have lived in the continuous presence of alternative opportunities. As 
recently as 1914 the newly arrived immigrant who swept the streets in New 
York still had the choice of going on to western C.anada, there to receive, as 
a free homestead, 160 acres of rich level prairie. The Canadian Government 

*’ The list of things to which high wag^ have been attributed would be amusing if it 
were not tragic — democracy, various pohtical parties, free competition (as though we ever 
had it in the realm of manufactures), the protective tariff, the An^o-Saxon race, etc., 
etc. Thus have we kidded our ego and overlooked the munificence of the Creator, 
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Fio. 28 A. This graph may show you that the United States is not quite so good as you 
may have thought. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 



Fio. 28 B. If you seek causes for the rise of our feeble conservation movement, study this. 
^ animal unit is 1 horse, or 1 cattle or 5 swine, or 7 sheep or 100 fowls. (Courtesy U.S. 
Dept Agr.) • ■ 



billion board feet 



Flo. 29 A. The croaaing of the curves. The trend of the curves is no longer upward like 
a rocket. This is a graph of profound sigiuficance. Note that production is not keying 
up with population. This shows how lunatic is our unemployment. (Courtesy U.8. Dept 
Agr.) 
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begged him to come and take it. Wages in New York had to be high enough 
to tempt the immigrant to stay in the East. Free land kept wages up then 
as it h^ done for three hundred years. The collapse of American wages 
after the crash of 1929 (see hearings before code-making groups of NIRA, 
Washington, 1933), and the complete disappearance of wages for unemployed 
millions, are a not unnatural accompaniment of the ending of free frontiers 
— the finish of the aUemaiive opportunity. 

Where land is abundant, it i.s cheap and a little work is very productive. 
Where land is scartie, it is dearer and man must dig more to get the same 
amount of produce. This is by far the greatest factor that dififercntiates 
America from Europe or Asia as the home of man. It explains why the 
unskilled laborer in America before . the World War received from $1.50 to 
$2 a day, while in I'iuropc he received from 30 cents to $1, and in Japan and 
China from 10 to 25 cents. Despite a multitude of Fourth of July orations, 
these wage differcn«!s do not correspond to differences in the industrial compe- 
tence of the individual or the race, nor do they result from being Anglo-Saxon 
or Nordic or Protestant or democratic or from a particular tariff policy. 
Diffcnmces in wages measure chiefly the different ratios of men to resources. 

Abundance of land has had other results. Because wages were high we 
have developed machinery as no other nation has done. A man can afford 
to pay much more for machinery if the machine can replace labor at $1.50 
or $3 or $5 a day, as in the United States, than he can afford to pay in Portugal, 
where it would replace labor at 40 cents to 80 cente a day. 

Often, however, it was not a question of replacing labor. Many times, 
in many places, labor was nonexistent. It was then necuissary either to make 
a machine that would do the work or to do without the produce. 

One group of inventors was making machines for factory work — looms, 
woodworking machinery, metalworking machinery. Another band of creators 
of wealth was devising farm machinery. The cheap level land of the Midwest, 
so good for the operation of machinery, was a great impetus and aid to this. 
Some of the results of machinery on the farm are shown by the fact that in 
1840 the cradle would cut, and the flail or the trampling of animals would 
thresh, a bushel of wheat for 18 cents, whereas some modem machinery does 
the same work for 3J cents. The scythe and the rake would make hay for 
$3 a ton, whereas the modem mowing machine and hay rake and hay tedder 
and loader will help man to do it for half that cost and give the worker a 
higher wage. But cash costs do not really cover the matter. The real point 
is that one man can produce .so much more. 

LAND, SLAVERY, AND IMMIGRATION 

Other results of the abundance of land in the United States are found in 
slavery and immigration. The enterprising European colonist in America 
in 1630 stood upon the edge of a great continent with forests waiting to be 
felled and land waiting to be tilled. Perhaps he dreamed of industrial ex- 
pansion to produce more for himself and for the markets of Europe. Being 
enterprising and intelligent, he pined for a labor force that he might use it. 
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But the laborers were few. His neighbors were busy with their own affairs, 
and were, like himself, pining fur helpem. No hired man was to be had. 

This vacuum wae partly filled by indentured labor, a kind of temporary 
slavery conspicuous in colonial history. Penniless men in England who 
wished to come to America sometime made a contract with ship companies 
— in exchange for free transportation they agreed to let the captain sell 
their services for a period of years to the highest bidder. The laws for the 
protection of indentured servants and for the protection of those who pur- 
chased their time were rather compiir.ated and thorough in colonial days. 
But this supply of labor was inadequate, and so the slave ship came from 
Africa. Slave labor was a natural consequence of abundant resources and a 
scanty, energetic population. The emancipation of the slave did not lessen 
the need for labor or diminish the number of aliens; it merely shifted the 
source of supply and added variety. Before 1914 immigration at the rate 
of 1,000,000 a year in nonnal times was a result of the attraction of the cheap 
lands of America. The young man left Holland because there he would have 
(o jiay $700 for an acre of newly reclaimed sea bottom. He came to the 
United States, where land, not so good as that of Holland, but good land 
nevcrthelcas, could be bought for from $40 to $100 per acre. Or he left 
Italy, where land rented at $25 an acre per year, and came to New England, 
where he could, and still can, buy fairly good land outright, sometimes with 
buildings on it, for $25 an acre. It is logical that this immigration to the 
United States should have produced its most acute results on the (‘oasts of 
the Pacific Ocean, since it was a question of Oriental peoples and standards 
of living. China and Japan on one side and North America on the other 
side present startling contrasts in resourc(!s, and their peoples naturally asked; 
Why not move across? Why not go to North America to find room and 
opportunity? The prospect of almost limitless Oriental immigration caused 
us to exclude the Chine.se and Japanese. 

As the middle of this century approaches, no greater contrast exists any- 
where on this earth than the contrast between the crowded fields of China 
and Japan and the wide and still almost empty plains of the American Pacific 
slope, where large and all but untilled ranches still call for settlors — but 
we will not let the Orientals come, and Americans will not buy them. America, 
land of opportunity, is looked upon by the yearning eyes of hundreds of 
millions of hungry Asiatics across the Pacific. So the future of America, 
like its past, will doubtless be influenced by the abundance of land. 

Immigration problems are types, not isolated episodes. They result from 
land hunger, which arises where a relatively empty land faces a crowded 
land. Land hunger is inevitable, like gravitation, sex, and hunger for food. 
Its problems have rocked the past. They will rock the future. 

Australia had a hot political fight about this matter. Should the few white 
people who owned big plantations in its tropical section be allowed to import 
colored coolie laborers, or should the land remain idle? Should Australia 
have big crops now and a black or mixed Australia later, or should it produce 
what could be produced now without black labor and have a white Australia 
later? The latter idea won — for the present. But empty Australia and 
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crowded, hungry Asia face each other across a narrowing sea, and Asia has 
a hundred times as many people as Australia. 

A lower cost of living has been one of the many results of the abundance 
of land in America. This has probably made it possible for the masses of 
people in many parts of the country to be fed, clothed, and sheltered better 
and more easily than ever before. However, the actual incomes and living- 
conditions of millions of share-croppers, farm laborers, and unskilled laborers 
in towns and cities make much of our talk of high standards of living appear 
mere cant. This fact is largely due to an economic system which is unable 
to put its people to work, no matter how rich the continent may be. Re- 
duced to the lowest terms it is this: I own some land. I am one of a small 
fraction of the people who own all the available land in the United States. 
The landle.ss man cannot get land on which to work for himself. He cannot 
work for himself on my land or yours, nor can he (the unemployed) work 
for us on our own land. 

The frontier has ended. 

land’s end and a new psychology 

We have come to the end of an epoch, an epoch from which we have in- 
herited many problems — curses, we might almost call them. These curses 
are mental concepts — axioms, ideas of right and wrong, proprieties, “in- 
herent” rights of the individual. As we struggle to begin a new era we are 
hampered, nay almost blocked, by the old psychology.'* Before we can 
successfully rearrange the material basis of modern life we must clear our 
minds and spirits of some of the frontier psychology and the frontier emo- 
tions. This is necessary before we can conceive the patterns to be worked 
out in the new epoch. 

“ In Chapter V of The Future of the Great Plains, House Doc. No. 144, 75th Cong., 
1st BOSS., this psychology is presents at length. Here are some of its subdivisions. 

1. Man confers nature. 

2. out proved voays are best. 

3. Our natural resources are inexhaustible. 

4. Expandina markets wiU continue in^finitely. 

5. Veuues unU increase indefinitely. 

6. A man may do as he pl&aes uiilh his own property. 

7. What is good for the individual economicaUy is good for everybody. 

8. Tenancy is a steppingstone to farm ownership. 

9. The individual must make his own adjuHments. 

Free competition will adjust relations of individuals and groups of individuals. 

Many have held the ^sumption that when demand declines, prices go down until demand 
and supply balance satisfactorily for individuals and society. So much for a theory. The 
farts in a suggestive, nay almost typical, case are as followB: In 1933, after four years of 
deprc^ion, output of many kinds of machinery used by farmers was so definitely controlled 
that the price liivl declined but 6 %, although production had declined 80 %. In contrast 
r * k*’ c Proouce, really competitive, had declined but 6 % in quantity and 63 % in price, 
price was cnntroll^; in the second it was uncontroll^. 

j* * suggeste the basic problem of this age. We can produce, but we do not yet know how 
• Jv™'"'*® *'.®® produce among the peoiue who have produced it. This problem focuses 
in tnree auctions: 1. Who controls natural resources? 2. Who controls the opportunity 
controls the distribution of the produce? Concerning these things, 
attituues and points of view must ehanm and concepts of right and property must oe 
altered. Pending these changes, we languish. j 
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Fui. A. The new frontier of 1933 — government buiUIings; the new settlement of this 
frontier — government jobs. Ttie frontier Irefore this one was in the West, but this newest 
one was everywhere, in every county of our bntail lunil. 

This particular unit before us is the new builiiing of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. It w-as openerl to settlement not by everyone, as the farms had bron, but 
chiefly by the friends of the then reigning political bosses, l)ig and little. Its miles-long 
rows of cosy sustenance spaces had eaen a desk, a swivel chair, and a crop that rij^ened with 
great regularity and dependability — the fortnightly pay check. (Number of U.S.D.A. 
employees in this building, 8000; numtior in Wasliington, 12,000; total number in the 
United States, Nov. 30, 1939, 96,000.) 

It was borrowed money and Home Hay it will never be repaid, but like the rains of heaven 
it fell equally upon thoae who dwelt in the wings where they told uh how to proiluce more 
and upon those who dwelt in the wings where they paid uk for producing less, and U]x>n 
thoae others who paid us to plow' under and destroy the crops already grown -- in this era of 
liewildernient in the wonderland more wonderful than that of Alice. And this is no im- 
peachment of Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, or of any individual. It docH refer 
to a system that we happened to have and to which we cling. (Courtesy U.8. Dept Agr.) 


The ending of free land finds tis a peojile bewildered, with a certain re- 
semblance to that literary character who had ten thousand men and “marched 
his soldiers up the hill and marched them down again.” 

For example, we have a nation-wide organization for research and educar 
tion which aims to encourage and improve agricultural production. At the 
same time we have another branch of that great army under the Secretary 
of Agriculture paying pexrple real money not to produce. 

This paying for scarcity is a type of a wide.siiread effort to produce scarcity 
rather than abundance.*" It is probably the root trouble with an economic 
system that maintains hunger in the midst of plenty and, by way of glutted 
markets, penalizes the producers of abundance 

" Tariffs, trusts, price agreements, restriction of output, labor-union rules, and the 
recent outbreak of state laws restricting trade are a part of the equipment for this great 
objective. The NRA codes of 1933-34 are a convincing e.'diibit. Still more convincing 
were the almost nation-wide requests fur restriction of output when it came to making these 
codes. 
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TRENDS IN LESS PRODUCTIVE AND MORE PRODUCTIVE CROPS AND. 
IN LESS PRODUCTIVE AND MORE PRODUCTIVE FARM ANIMALS 
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Pia. A. ThfiHe grapliH show why we ran develop surpluses without increime of farms. 
(Courtesy U.8. Dept Agr.) 


Ah w<' iiKivo from the past into the futtire, let us liopo that the end of the 
land frontier will not cause us to lase the frontiersman’s genius for .solving 
problems.'" The frontiersman’s life was a continuous application of self- 
reliance and inventiveness. This has helped to give us our marvelous output 
of mechanical devices. No nation approaches ours in the number of inven- 
tions per man, although several nations are more highly educated. There 
is room for, and great need of, the application of the frontierf?man’s ingenuity 
to social change. Invention must l)c applied to the solution of individual 
problems, not only by the individual but by groups working in .some kind of 
unity. America needs to school itself in group activity. Individualism does 
not fit us for group activity, but the American aptitude for invention should 
be a tremendous asset in this field. 

As an example of group activity, thousands of men combine their efforts 
in a multitude of joint.-stoc.k corporations to produce a steel rail. But the 
groups working in consumers’ co-operatives in Scotland, Sweden, and Finland 
have a different kind of organization. Theirs is pioneer work. Another kind 
of group organization is found in the hundreds who work together to get out 
a weather report, in other hundreds who deliver a letter. The Russian ex- 
periment at State Sociali.sm is, of course, the most stupendous of all experi- 
ments. 

■ “To the frontier the American intellect owes its .striking characteristics. That coarse- 
ness and strength, roml)ined with acuteness and inquisitiveness; that practical, inventive 
turn of mind, quick to find expedients; that masterful grasp of material tWgs, lacking in the 
artistic, but powerful to affect great ends; that restless, nervous energy; that dominant 
individualism, working for good and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and exuberance 
which comes with freedom — these are traits of the frontier, or traits collod out elsewhere 
because of the existence of the frontier.” — Frederick J. ISimer, The Frontier in American 
Hielory, Henry Holt and Company, 1921. 
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Ki(). A. Kxti-iit of pioHion in tlin I'nited States. To sec what this (paph means, get the 
U.S. Department of Agrieulture book of ogricuiturol statistics and find total crop acreages 
in Japan or sfime Kuru{iean c<.iuntries. (COTrtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 

To ace the difference Itetween the old frontiersman and the new, consider 
Boulder Dam (page 597) or the Central California Water Authority work 
(pages 703-04) or the .studies that are necessary before a fanner is safe to 
try hi.s luck on the Grt>at Phiins.“ 

The studi(>s and reixjrts of the National Resources Committee all suggest 
plans for the efficient u.st! of the resources of the country. Many of these 
plans rr’ciuiiv matiy fXTsons to execute them. Today nearly every state 
has a sfal<' planning commission. Grou}>s of .states have group plans. For 

“.See The Future at the (/rent Plaiiu, House Doc. No. H4, 75th Cong., 1st sess. The 
idea of Clarence K. Streit of Missouri and Montana and Geneva in his nook Union Now 
(Harrier & Rrnthers, 1939) is an interesting and suggestive example of invention in relation 
to group action on an international scale. 
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example, the New England Council is eonsidered the capstone of New Eng- 
land planning, bdt. it was n'portwl that in 19.^9 there were 206 different 
planning organizations in the six small New England states. Mr. Victor 
Cutter, head of the New England Council, says (in a private letter) that 
about 50,000 New Englanders are now really cognizant of the concept of 
planning. 

WHAT HAVE WE? 

As we still struggle \vith the problems left DV('r from tin' physical-frontier 
lieriod that is behind us and with the new iirol)leius of the economic and 
social frontiers that are before us, we need a careful appraisal of our available 
material resourct's. 

What have we? We have only natural resources. We have nothing 
<‘l.se. Ind<!ed, we hav(! fewer material re.soiirces each day than we had the 
flay bf'fore. We have no prospect of gf'tting anything except that which 
comes out of the soil and earth of our country and the work of our people, 
or is secured by trading what wk prcshief' for things produced by other peo])les. 

.\s we stand bewildered at the f'lid of the era of free land and frontiers, and 
begin again -- a n(‘\\ era in which we must strivf' to con.serv(' and operate — 
it is e.xtreinely important that we examine our country and its resources in 
great detail. Hence (his book. 



Fio. A. The frontier vomits, spewing earth and 
men over adjacent regions. Ciompletc reversal ! Wel- 
eome has changed to ejection. A dust storm on our 
newest frontier. (Courtesy Soil Cons. Service) 




Chapter 2. THK COASTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 


THE HliMAN-L’SE REGION 

IN attomptinR to dospribc North Ampiica as the 
home of man w straightway strike a problem. 
How shall we .speak of the continent? The 
various parts of it differ from one another so 
greatly that there is almost nothing that ean be 
said alsnit the oontincait as a wliole. Therefore it 
must be divided info parts. What parts? Coun-. 
tries? Look at the diversity of Mexico or the 
Unitfxl States! Even our states are almost as 
bad. VV'liut ean said aladit the trholcof CJalifornia, of New York, or even 
of little Maryland with less than one six-hundredth of the area of North 
America? We must divide the continent into i)arts. 

What .shall be the basis of tliis divi.sion of tlie contiiK'nt? It might bo 
divided in many ways. The metluxl eho.sen depends on our object .' If we 
were sUulying races, the map would show the location of the different races. 
If we were studying geology, the maps would present the areas of the dif- 
ferent g(Mlogical ages or fonnations. But this book presents and describes 
the continent as a land for human use. Therefore we shall divide the con- 
tinent into economic, or human-use, regions. Each region possessc's a dis- 
tinctive unity of itatural conditions, and an accompanying unity of industries. 
Sometimes there .are important differences in economic acti\ity within a 
region, but wc shall sw that these differences are not so gretit as the difference 
existing l)etween the region as a whole and other regions. 

For sotiie n-gions the boundaric's are sharp, as for example a mountain 
range. For others there is a transition area, such as that where elimate sets 
Ixtunds to the Cotton Belt or the Com Belt. 

The <'olorc<l map in the back of the book shows the continent divided into 
economic regions — regions whose Iwundaries re.sult from the work of the 
casmic forces that make climate, surface, soil, mineral dejwsits, land, lake, 
and .sea. The )H>liticul units, such as Canada, Maryland, or California, have 
their )ires(>nt botindaries becnti.se of the whims of chance and the accidents of 
histoiy. .\s a restdt they are com^xtsed of areas that differ greatly in the 
kind of use that men can and do make of them. To understand Maryland, 
Canada, or California as the home of man, it has long been the common 
practice to rwlividc the jioliticai units into regions each of which contains 

' See J. Russell Smith, "The Elements of Geography and the Geographic Unit,” School 
and Society, June 9, 1923, pp. 617-28. 
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all of its kind of land within the state or group of states, as for exam]>le the 
Great Valley of California, or the Coastal Plain of Maryland and Delaware. 
On this basis of common conditions throughout a n'gion the results of man’s 
efforts, occupation, home, and .social organization tend to be alike o\'cr the 
whole of it. 

A FISHING-COAST 

The coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador are a good region with which to 
l>cgiu. Here we have a simple economic unit and one therefore that enables 
us most easily to see the method (see map of North America, inside back). 

For generations the people of the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador 
have had one idea, one inten-st, ajid that was fish. Their lives w('re devoted 
1o the sea and its produce. The sea is particularly rich in fish, and the land 
is particularly jioor in the possibility of crops. Thus a natural specialization 
of activity centered the thought of a rtsgion iii>on fish. 

An Arctic Current flows down the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
It is burdened in winter with pack ice frozen in the open sea. In summer it 
is burdened with millions of tons of Greenland ice cast into the sea by the 
gniat Arctic icecap. This icecap covers htitidreds of thousands of square 
miles, flows slowly to the seacoa-st, and floats away to the southward — a 
chilly cur.se u])on the sons of mcni.^ 

This current hugs the shore of liubriwlor and eastern Newfoundland and 
creeps around to the w(!st<’rn Newfoundland shore through the Strait of 
B(‘llc Isle, carrying its Arctic ice and cold into the Gulf of St. I..awrence. 
In May, lt)23, botli entrances to the Gulf of St. Lawrence were completely 
blocked for a time. 

Ice water thus becomes the dominant fact of the shore environment - 
ice half the year and ice water all of the year. The chill w'ind arising from 
ice makes the coast treeless. Since these coasts are high, rough, and rocky, 
they hiive a peculiarly forbidding appearance. At the extrenui south, on 
the little French island of St. Pierre, It) miles from the coast of Newfoundland, 
one walks about in forests of evergriH-ns that sprawl upon the ground leas 
than knee-high. Thus they resemble tns- growth at its I'xtreme limit on 
high mountains. Siirinklcd among the miniature and misshapen forests are 
laurels and goldcnrod only 2 to 3 inches high, but full of blossom. 

The coasts, particularly the coasts of Newfoundland, are often wrapped 
in fog, becaus(! the warm waters of the Gulf Stream niingle off its shores with 
the cold Arctic Current, making the ideal condition for fog — warm, moist 
air .suddenly cooled. The fog, however, doi's not go far inland, at least in 

® In April, 1912, the White Star liner Titanic struck an iceberg and sank, with a loss of 
I.JI? lives. Since then steamship lanes on the North Atlantic route have been shifted 
2° 30' further south during the warmer montlis, and since 1913 the United State.s Govern- 
ment has maintained an intermittent ice-patrol service. Two Coast Guard cutters are 
assiijneil to search the area south of 43° and to warn passing ships of the location of danger- 
ous ice. Iceliergs drift southward from the middle of March until the middle of .July and 
are especially dangerous to shipping south of the Tail of the Grand Banks. Only one-ninth 
of an iceberg appears above the surface of the water; the patrol measured one berg which 
rose 248 feet above the water and extended 1690 feet in length, probably enough ice to fill 
everj' refrigerator in the United States for a year. 
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Kii!. A. North shorn of Newfoundland and the Strait of Belle Isle, June 30, 1933. 
Why don’t they farm? (Photo l>y Freil C. Sears, who stands upon the rock.) 


weatlior (hat would ho otlicrwise clear, becau.se the sun, shininR on the land, 
warms i( and mol(.s the fog. Therefore a few miles from the shores of both 
Newfoundland and Labrador brlKht sunshine often smiles on the land while 
the shore and the sen are gray with fog. 

Away from the chill waters, a few miles inland, the tree growth begins, 
and the intcrioi' of both Newff)undl8nd and Labrador is forested but mainly 
unsettlwl. 'I'he n'gion we are now studying is the narrow strip of treeless 
coast whose |W‘oplc look to the sea for their ehief means of livelihood. The 
sea is particularly rich in this n-gion, bectause edible fish are more abundant 
in cold waters than in warm, and can be caught more easily in shallow waters 
than in dee]). The ic('hcrgs and fhav kwp the water eold, and wide shallows 
lie off the shores. Tin* Cirand Banks, lying about 100 miles stmtheast of 
Newfoumihmd, arc one of the finest fishing-grounds in the world. They 
have an area about the size of Pennsylvania, with waters so shallow that 
fish ran he taken from the bottom of the sea with lines and baited hooks. 
There are also fishing-hanks in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The fact that the 
eoast of Newfouiidlaiid, like that of Labrador, has recently sunk several 
thousand feet means that it is a deeply indented fiord coast like that of 
Nor%vay, which hiis had a similar history. The deep indentations make a 
multitude of good harbors for the shelter of fishing ve.s.sels. Naturally, 
thenifore, fish m.nrk the industry of these coasts and have dominated their 
history, k number of int«'rosting treaties have been made concerning the 
fishing-right.s along Norvfoundland shores, P’mnee and the United States are 
as deeply intcrt*stcd then' as are Great Britain and Canada. 
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Fig. a. This mup of natural forest areas shoulil lx; examined many times by one who reads 
this book. (Courtesy Baum’s Atlas of VJiJl. EUttlric Power Industry) 


EARLY DEPENDENCE ON KISH 

Newfoundland was discovered by Caliot in 1497, and within a decade was 
regularly visited by the fishennen of Brittany (France) and Cornwall (Eng- 
land). Indeed Sir Wilfred Grenfell pn-siTits plentiful evidence of fishing 
there by Europeans before Columbus crossed the ocean blue in fourteen 
hundred ninety-two. In 1578, 400 shiiw frequented Newfoundland. In 
1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the explorer, stopped at St. Johns to fit out 
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his ships. He reported the place to be “ very populous and much frequented.” 
In 1600, 30,000 men * were there, a quarter of them British; the rest included 
French, Dutch, Portuguese, and other Europeans. These early fishermen 
described the island as unfit for human habitation. There were two reasons 
— the facts and their desires. They wanted to be undisturbed in their use 
of the harbors, coves, and fishing-grounds. Strange to say, this wealth of 
fish and fishing did two contradictory things. It caused this to be the first 
l)art of the North American continent put to use, and at the same time 
iielped to delay and di.scoiirage permanent settlement. 

For centuries Newfoundland was clainu'd in part by both England and 
France, yet Imth, through most of this period, discouraged its settlement. 
This was due to the desire to encourage tlieir national development at home 
in two ways; first, to give employment to the French and British fishermen; 
s<H‘ond, to encourage their navies and mercantile marines. The repeated 
sailings across the rough Atlantic were rigid training for seamcm. 

An English settlement w’as finally made in 1623, but in 1650 there were 
only 350 families in 15 small settlements. It was not until a century later 
that the Briti.sh encouraged settlement of the country. Today there are 
over 290,000 |)eople in Newfoundland, which is a British Crown colony.* 

At th(’ pn'sent time France, like every other nation, possess^ free fishing- 
rights on the Grand Banks, which are part of the open sea, but to aid its 
nationals, France, while relinquishing (lanada, has managed in its treaties 
with Great. Britain to retain not sovereignty, but a fi.shing-right, on much 
of the coast of Newfoundland. Here French fishermen (and also those from 
the United States, by a treaty of 1818) can land, camp for months, build 
sheds to dry fish ami prejjare them for the market; but they cannot make 
permanent settleiiK'nt.s or fortifications. This is a fine distinction between 
economie and political empire. France also saved a fishing-port out of the 
wreckage of its North American empire — the two little Islands of Miquelon 
and St. Piern-, off the south coa.st of Newfoundland. The wooden shoes, 
the good Norman French, the dogcarts, the shop windows and the goods 
displayed therein, all speak of France, the France of the past. The town 
of St. Pi<-rre is a sad wreck, with only 1000 people where it once had 3000, 
all iMH-ause the Newfoundlanders paascal a law forbidding the catching of 
bait along the Newfoundland coast.* St. Pierre is a study in gray — gray 
rocks, gray houses, gray fog, lit up by windows full of bright flowers. 


' Arthur S. Wliite, “Newfoundland: A Study in Regional Geography," Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magaiinr, March, 1914, pp. 113-28. 

* .After 1855 the (wopk' of Newfoundland enjoyed a degree of aelf-govejnment about 

equal to that tif the Hritiah Dominions. In 1933, however, the fiaeal condition of the colony 
had lierome so fxjor that the mother country was forced to assume financial responsibility 
for the island, and the legislature and executive couneil were suspended until Newfound- 
land shmild again lie self-supp<irting. Since 1933 the legislative and executive powers have 
tieen vested m the governor and a special commission of six members. The governor-in- 
commiHsion is responsible to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs in London. “ He 
who nays the piper !" 

* Another local industry suffered from the whims of legislators abroad. During the era 
oi Amenesn Prohibition nimrunners did a thriving business transporting French bootleg 

^ States. With the repeal of the Eighteenth 

Amendment in 1933 the laiotleg traffic ceased. 
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FISHING, PAST AND PBESENT 

Political policy delayed settlement on the lands of Newfoundland, but this 
interference was less potent than the geographic conditions of the island. 
Even today it is well described as an empty shell with a fringe of shac^. 
There is a settlement on !iinio.st every fiord, because it is a natural harbor, 
and there is a sy.stem of 843 miles of railroad, mostly government-owned, 
connecting the capital, St. Johns (40,000 impulation), with most of the lead- 
ing ports at the heads of the dee|ior fiords. There is also steamship service 
giving regular connection with t'anada and the United States. It is, however, 
es,scntially true that a half-mile inland Newfoundland is a wilderness, full of 
ino.s(iuit<)es and black flics, and still occupied by a few Indians and the cari- 
bou. Its area is 42,700 square miles, about equal to that of New York State, 
but the population of 290,000 (1935) is only one-fortieth that of New York.' 

In spite of tlu' fact that between 1921 and 1935 the number of Newfound- 
land fishermen declined from 65,000 to 36, (KK), fishing remains the principal 
occupation of the jx'ople, as the lativt census data (1935) indicate: 36,000 
fishermen, 4500 loggers, 4200 famrers, 2100 carjwnh'rs, 1400 salesmen, 
1 100 miners, and 7900 general and unskilled workers.’ 

Export statistics tell the sad story of a declining fishing industry and the 
shift of exports to the fon'st and the mine. 


KXPOllTS FltOM NEWFOUNDLAND 
(miliums of dt^land 



1920-21 

1936-.36 

Dried codfisli 

13.3;i 

4.94 

Salmon 


.55 

Canned lobsters 

3.05 

.29 

Herring 

.72 

.29 

Other fi.sli 


.20 

Sealskin.s 

1.48 

.26 

Cod oil 

.47 

.46 

Seal oil 

.25 

.13 

Paper and pulp 

4.89 

13.95 

Furs 

1 

.26 

Iron ore 

.62 

2.25 

Zinc concentrates 


1.96 

lead concentrates 


1.80 

Linie.sti)ne 


.23 


‘ The surface of Ncwfouiulland wouUt lx* unforluiiiite for the farmer even if the climate 
were favorable. The eontiiiciital glacier that overrode the northern part of the North 
■Vmcrican continent in the recent (ge<ilogieal) past found Newfoundland a land of parallel 
mountain ranges from 1000 to aiOO fwt high. Before the glacier came they were probably 
soil-covered and forest-clad. When the glacier was gone, large areas were scraped down 
to bare rock; others had s thin and rocky layer of soil; the valleys were often dumped 
full of debris, natural dams of earth and rocli which produce many lakes, swamps, and 
waterfalls. Even where the land is level the glacial stones make tillage practically impossible 
over most of the land, although here and there are fine sputa in the valleys. 

’ The Newfoundland Information Bureau reports that in 1938 there were 30,000 persona 
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In the late 1930’8 thousands of fishermen were on the dole, idling in weather- 
beaten, odorous “ghost towns” that were once lively fishing villages. Idle 
along the roast were hundreds of fi.shing schooners. The cause was “tech- 
nolo^cal unemployment,” which had reared its ugly head in Newfoundland, 
as in HO many other places. The machine had displaced the man; the huge, 
mechanized trawler with steam or Diesel engines had displaced many a little 
schooner. These great trawlers, which scoop up mechanically thousands 
of pounds of fish at one time, had .so reduced fish prices that fishing by hand 
methods was no longer profitable." Only trawlers, hauling in their catch in 
huge nets day after day, could show a profit, with the result that most of the 
small boats w'cre driven out of fiusiness. Verily, Newfoundland is an island 
with a problem — several of them. 

“I suppose you eat a lot of codfi.sh,” I remarked to a grand-looking Viking 
whose cc^fishing .schooner I was visiting in the harbor of St. Anthony, 
Newfoundland, fin this tiook “ 1 ” may refer to either author. See Footnote 9.] 

“Three times a day,” he answered. 

"Don’t you gel tired of it?” 

“No indeed, it’s the only fi.sh you don’t get tired of. I’d eat it in the night 
if you’d wake me u)) and cook it for me.” 

THE DANOBHS OF CODFISHING AND SEALING 

The optming of the codfisliing season at St. Pierre is marked by the religious 
ceremony of lilcssing a dory. The boat is carried to the altar of the church 
by a solemn and reverent procession. 

These coasts are no plaee for the timorous man. Catching cod in the old- 
fashioned way may well-nigh be called heroic work — if danger makes work 
heroic. Fishermen go to the banks in .small schooners, each equipjied with 
several rowboats called dori<',s. In the front end of each dory stands a tub 
containing a line about 3000 h-ct long, called a trawl. To the trawl at intervals 
of 6 feet are fastened lines 2 feet long with baited hooka on the ends. The 
hooks arc baited and the trawl is coiled in the tub while they are still on the 
sch(x)ncr. Two men go out from the schooner in a dory containing the tub. 
They drop overlswrcl one end of the trawl with anchors to liold it down and 
with floats to .show tlie location of its end. They row aw'ay in the doiy, 
paying out the line as they go, and afterward spend the day going back and 
forth along this trawl, pulling it up and passing it over the boat, to take the 
cod off the hooks and put on fre.sh bait. The cod are taken to the schooner, 
parked in ict', and taken hack to the mainland to dry, a prot^ess w'hich causes 
them to lose one-third of their weight and marlw the shore with great rows 
of stu-ds u])on which the fish are .spn^ to dry in the sun. The commercial 
codfish weigh fnmi a few pounds to an (X'ca.sional size of 100 lbs. The meat 


einpjuyctl in fisliing ami alioul 8000 in paper and pulp mills. There were 70,000 people 
on the dole. f r i- 

‘ Furrow-faced okl salts, \ylio used to push out to sea, were vexed to watch lobster 
wUing at } cent p«'r lb., when it later was resold for 91 per lb. in tin cans. In 1938 cod and 
halibut brought onlv 2 cents to 6 cents per lb. in Newfoundland markets. 
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is one of the most easily prepared and will 
keep a long time if proiwrly salted, smoked, 
or dried. Codfish has been ealled the “ bread 
of the seas,” and finds a ready market, espe- 
cially among the crowded and needy Cath- 
olic populations of southern EurojK*. The 
prcpar(^ fish is of esiieeial value in the 
tropics, where it keeps indefinitely, and has 
for centuries been a great stajile of hjod and 
commerce. 

When one considers the great land opjKir- 
tunities th<‘ North .American continent has 
offered these last hmr hundred years, it is 
diifi(‘ult to see why men have kept on catcli- 
iug cod, unless it l)e some charm of the sea, 
some lure of danger. I'lie task holds no 
gambler’s chance of great riches: inde<'d the 
chances are all in favor of a poor catch and 
ii risk of death by drowning, with tin- cer- 
tainty of a cold, mean job tlx' wliile. Theri'- 
fon' 1 wonder why men risk tlieir lives in 
this place wliere the waters are fre<*zjng cold, 
tlie winds are raw, icelx-rgs often float about, 
and tlie fog conthuially throws everyone into 
groping blindness on the rollitig, to.s.sing .sea. 

To make the matter worse, this is the route 
of the tran.satlantic liners, which ors-asionally plow down the dories or the 
schooners in tlie fog. To cap the climax of l<'rrors, it is tin' stormiest f)art of 
all the .sea that is much traveled. Tlie St. bnwrence \ alley outlet is the great 
converging-point of the cyclonic storms that cross the North .\meriean con- 
tinent, whether their jioint of origin Iw British Colunihia, Texa.s, or the 
Bahamaa. 

(’odfi.sher.s in their dories .-ire continually getting lost in fogs and floating 
out to sea, or being dri\'en off by sudden storms,® and il is no wond(‘r that 
at some fishing-iilaces Memorial Day is celebrated by throwing flowi'rs into 
the s(>a, which is the last resting-place of so many fishermen. 

The codfishing lasts from May until winter drives the fishers in. 'I’hi' si'al 
season lengthens the fisherman’s year by giving him a job from March until 
May. 

SEA LI "JO 

The Arctic seals come south with the current to give birth to their young 
on the ice floes along the northern shores of Nc-w1oundland and the .southern 

’ I know an old man who krejw a shop in a ftshing town. Ills hands are mere stubs, 
all that remained when he was rescued with his hands frozen fust to the oars, after floating 
for four days in an open dorv driven by a biting blizzard that froze his comiianiiiii stiff. 

•Vole; “ I” and “me” in this book may refer to the senior author or to the junior author, 
as their experience has i>eeii rombiiied. 





Pill. X lO-pound codfish and 
itscaptoi, II son of Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell. (Photo by Fred t'. Sears) 
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Hhorro of liiihradnr. Hero, in F«-l>ruary, over the mile.s of ice, 500,000 baby 
HCals could have been heard thirty yeare ago giving their weird infantlike 
crifw. 

On a eert.ain night early in March, the Newfoundland sealing fleet sails 
from St. Johns for the seal nurseries. Thi.s is an iiulustnal event the like 
of which it is difficult to duplicate elsewhere. The whoh* city turns out to 
see the fleet off. It usually sails at midnight. 

The sealing st^-aiuers a|)|irouch the ice pack along the shore. The sealers 
then leave their ln)als ;tt the edge of the ic«*, go to the floes, kill the bachelor 
seal.s with a blow of the gaff, and drttg them to the edge of the ice, where 
sntall Istats pick them up. 'I'he killer .stri)i.s off the* skin and a 2- to 4-itieh 
layer of Hdht'ring fat. The goo«l meat of the b(xly is Ir-ft to waste. Forty 
thou.sand is n gf)od catch for a .sealing .stemiier, mtd the .sealers expect to be 
home by th<! tenth of .Vlay. The seals are not tht' fur seals. Their skins 
make the leather tt.sed in motorcycle .seats and good handbags. Their fat 
is u material for .soap, an illiiminaiit for ligbthoii.se lam)xs. There is danger 
in sealing, tist, for occasionally a storm breaks stiddiudy upon the scatti-red 
sealers, hreakitig up the ice fhws and driving tht' pieces out to sea, where 
drowning or freezing iiito’ be the drifting .sealer’s fate.'" 


WHALINt! AMt THE FIGHT WITH NATI RE 

The Newfoundlanders do sotm* whaling. 'I'his was a gr(*at industry befort' 
ISflO, at which time is-troleutn, by furnishing an oil for the ftimily lamp, 
bniko th(‘ price of whale oil, which Iw'ftjre had been practically the only 
illuminant stiperior to the tallow camlle. There was at that time much 
concern in the world over the dtirkness that wtus promised by the imiM'nding 
extinction of th(> whale, Iti those days they caught the whale by htirpoons 
thrown by a strong man in the bow of the boat — another perilous task. 
By 1880 the harpoon gun reduced whaling to an artillery operatioti, and for a 
short time the »hnle-fi.shing indu.strj- was largi-r tbiin ever, but it staai ile- 
cliiusl, again melted by thi' cheuiH-ning rays of itetrolc'um, gtus, and electric 
liglit. The whale blubber furnishes oil, the cracklings that remaiti make 
fi'rtilizer, and the balts'ii makes conunercial whalebone, once iLstHl extcti,siv(‘ly 
in the inanttfacture of corsets." 

“ The fiitlnwiiiK news repirt lUwriliefi tlie ever threatening tragedies of tlie sealer. 
■'At least sixty-hmr memliers of the crew of the sealing steamer \nefniintllatui ts>rislietl in 
a storm which eaught them on the iee-fliK-s near the Strait of Itelle Isle la.st Tuesday. That 
numlsT of IsMlies was rerovereil by other steamers in the fleet, wiiieli also pii'ked up thirtv- 
seven stirvivom, all siiflering severely from friist bite. . . . The men lost were far from thrir 

vp«w»iK killiiitf hohIs whoii thr st4>rin, with bliiKlinic 8n«»w, swoojnh} tlioin. Thrv 

were iumrs U'fore !u«ij»tam’e urrivtH^, and in that time inanv Huormnliefl. 

• • • ”he'n the lilizsard came, the rrewi* c»f the 4»tljer vejwla maniifteil to regain their ^liips, 
huC (he (!*>*»»* on wliieh the Xtnt[foutu1Uitni's men wore working <lriftP(J away from the main 
IhkIv of iee and when durknesw fell that night not one had retuniwl. Tlie ship's erow 
con^teti 4>f I.W men, t>f \Ahom 120 wen* on the iee- C'liptain Wesley Kenn^ hia ofliccrs, 
eiigiuceni, stukers and etxiks remaincHl alnxml.*’ 

substitution of steel swinga for w'hiiielx)ne in most oorset-making the demand 
fw wlialebone det*Un4xl. It ciccUncd again when Dame Faabion decreed the use of elastic 
gmilcs instead of corsets. 
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Newfoundland seems to be a land of eternal warring atid death. The furs 
from the interior have declined b«-au.s<- of forest fires and too much hunting 
The salmon ot the rivers liave dei-liiied because of the u«^ of nets. The 
seals and whales declinwl liecauw of excessive killing.'''' The 1911-13 average 
in the seal catch was 250,000; 1934-36, 154,000. The Indian has declined 
in numbers because the white mini li:is destroyed his food. Kven the white 
man’s great commercial stand-bys of herring and cod an* not so regular as 
they once were. 

Another important NewfouiulIaiMl fi-sh Is the lolvster, for which tliere are 
500 canneries scattered along the coast. Here some herring and halibut are 
caught; and here the .salmon ascciuLs the stn'ams in springtime to spawn, 
affording spurt to tlie tourist ilshennan, although its cuinniercial sdeld is 
insignificant comjiuretl with the* gmat .salmon catches along the coast of 
Pacific North Arneri< a. 

Suppose the fish suiiply failed.'* Fish arc n-aJly the re.sult of a very delicate 
balance of nature. Little eru.staceans as big as a pea or a grain of wheat or 
a mustard .seed eat miniiti' marine plants and animals iialh'd plankton. 
('odfi.sh eat the small erusiacean.s. ,\ny1hing that bn-aks any point of the 
series breaks the fishing industry. Man, of cimi’se, by continually catching 
the cod tends to do this himself. Occasionally nature it.self causes .some 
overwhelming destruction. One spring, ships jiassing out from the Atlanta’ 
(’oast of the United States found the surface of the water a few mih’s from 
the shore covered with tens of millions of di’ad fi.sh. 'I'his continued for 
humlreds of miles up and down th<‘ coast. 'I'la’y wi're tih’fish, a good, edible 
specii's that lix'i’s in a rather narrow zone along the shores in water of a 
certain depth and within a certain range of (einpi’rature. Apparently there 
had been .some change of temperature comiitions that, almost extinguished 
them, so that it took twenty years for them to approach pli’iity again. Then 
the United States Fish Coinmi.ssion had to teach the jieople that they were 
good to eat. 

'I'lie only marine dependi’nce of Newfoundland to which man can give aid 
in propagation is the lobster. We cun and ilo rai.se young lobsters in |)onds 
and liberate them to fatten at sea. 

The basis of the fishing industry of Newfoundland ainl Labrador do<>s not 
appear to be as sound as might Ik- divsired. It should be pomtc’d out at onc«‘ 
that the resourci’s of the sea arc little known. In the scientific sense they 
arc almost une.xjilored. We should be able to get great resources of food, oil, 
fertilizi'r, leather, and other rnateri.als from the .sea if land limitation and 
increasing need drive us to it. If that day should come, these coasts will 
ri.se in importance. 

In 1937, 7 steamers and 1300 men were emulnyerl in sealing, and only 113,000 seals 
were caught. Whaling has shiftfsl .aliiKwl entirely to tlie Antarctic regions, and in 1937 
Newfoundlanders caught tmly 191 whales. 

o Back in the flO’s one or two years of very tjad fishing rCTultcd in the necessity of 
government doles to stave off famine. The case Ijecame a sociological classic because of 
the long-drawn-out difficulty in getting the fKiople back to work. And now — eighty years 
later — perhaps Newfoundland and the United States will find tluit history repeats itself? 
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K«i. A. A Kiirdca iteiir the Orrnfcll Hcwpitol at St. Anthony in northern Kenfoundland. 
■Note the trenehcs 4 ft. apart for droinof^. Dr. Grenfell is in the renter. (Photo, Grenfell 
Mimuon) 


AGRirilLTlTBE AND FORESTRY 

What are the other r«W)urees? Aicrieulture employs a small fraction of 
tbe workers, and its total produet is worth only $3,400,000. The average 
Newfoundland fi.shennan doe.s not. even have a garden. This is partly jjrofns- 
sional pride. A fisherman is afisfierman. The chief crops of the few farmers 
are hay, potattM's (<l Imshels per capita), cabbage, and turnips, all eharae- 
teristie of the extreme Northern agriculture,** Oats are the only grain that 
can Ire grown, and the actual |>roduet.ion is alimnst negligible, amounting 
to 20,000 bushels in 1938. There are on the i.sland only 8000 Intgs, 15,000 
goats, 24,000 cattle, and 88, IKK) sheep — less proportionately than we have 
in the lhtit<’d States, where sheep are relatively unimportant. 

It is true that agricidtun* might Im* greatly increased by the development 
of more ((uiekly riiwiiing varieties that will endure the colder climate, as 
well as by such an intensi\'e u,so of the soil as prevails in Italy; but there is 
no ])rest'nt proaiwct of such development. This i.s submarginal agricultural 
land, and fishermen s(>eni to hate the hoe. 

The pulp mill is the mast important new industry that has come to the 
Newfoundland coast in the last four centuries. It uses the product of the 
forested interior, which is another r«!gion.'‘ Most of the Newfoundland 
interior that does not consist of lakes, bare rock, or peat bog is covered with 

Isird Baltimore, founder of Maryland, showfid his wisdom when he removed hia 
Newfoundland settlement to the murli more huapitablp shores of the Chesapeake. 

“ See (Chapter 21, ‘"The Great Northern Forest.” 
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FiCi. A. Signs liesitlr the railway station at ('orner ltrtM>k, Newroiinrlland. (Phutu b,v 
A. W. Beiitly, Iiit4<i'nHt.ionBl Power A PaiH'r Co.) 


black-spntce forests, the bt'st of {mlinvootls. 'I'he cool cliniate tnakes a slow- 
growing trop, but the (lainp stiminer elnn-ks forest fires somewhat, ami the 
small trees can be used for making ptilp. The <le>t>))ly indentt'd coast jx'rmits 
paper mills to be built close to or on harbors and close to the woodlands. 
The lake-fed rivers furnish abundant water powt'r. \‘(‘ry little pulp has 
been exported in recent years, but the value of newsprint papt-r exiiorts in 
1936 was about twice the value of the imidinus of the fishing industry. 
In 1938 then' w'ere two paper mills in ojK-ration, the larger one at. Comer 
Brook being owned by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pul)) and Paj)er Mills, Ltd., 
with a capital investment of t',5,tK)<),00(). In that year the lail)) and pa|)er 
industry employed aljoul (UH)0 jM-ople (one-fifth thi' number ernploytd in 
fishing) aiul produced 263,000 Ions of j)a|x-r. (iiii' toliil t'anudian output 
was over 4,300,000 tons.) Here is an industry that promises to lie )H*rnuuienl 
as long as men want pajs’r and ( he climate r«'mains as it is. 1 1 is only lusx'asary 
that the forests shall be kei)t in gmid imxlm'tion. That means kwping fires 
out of them. 

MINERAL RESOIJHCES 

The mineral resources of the island s«'em to Ijc eon.siderable. and promise 
an industry that will increas<- largely, esptsially in iron ore. The iron is 
mined on an island. Belle Lsle, in ('onceptioii Bay on the east coast, which 
has a great deposit of iron ore estimated at 3,600,000,000 tuns. From 
800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of ore ))er year are mined. Most of it is smelted 
at Sydney, Nova Seotia, although conditions for its exj)ort to the American 
ports are excellent, and some is taken to Philadnl()hia. Some lead, einc, 
copper, and pyrite ores arc* rnintxl, and there are silver deixisits on the east 
coast. 
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Fin. A. A wind-HH-ont pi-dinontory in northern Newfoundland. J. RuHaell Smith holds 
up a liranrli of n l■(lnlplet<■l,v creepinK cedar tree that lay on top of a mat of moss. Tliis 
«>tlar tree (a vine in form) extends fi-oin the right foot to a point beyond the left margin 
of the photograph. Note liuw the left foot lias sunk into the muss. Wthin the arra shown 
in this photrigraph there is also a bireh tree creeping through the moss as though it were a 
aweet-|xitatu vine. (Plioto liy Frerl C. Scars) 


LABRADOR 

If Newfoundlunti may Iw called an irebox, then Labrador is a friRidaire; 
both are <‘old. 'I'he .-Vivtie Current flow.s down the eastern coast of Labrador; 
and wliile it is possible for Newfoundland to receive a .southwest wind from 
the not distant inainland, the we.st wind of Labrador must cross Hud.soii Bay, 
which is always ice-cold and so blocked with ice that only a few tramp steam- 
ers ran profitably pass in and out of it even for a space of six weeks at the 
end of summer. 

In .summer thou.sauds of Newfoundlanders fish for cod along the coast 
of Lalirador. Sometime, s they stay in one place all summer, and dry their 
fish there. These arc called “Stationers,” while, those who sail up an<l down 
in their Iwats are (‘ailed “Floaters.” The permanent residents along the 
coast niimher less than 4000, and are knovi’n as “Liveyercs.” There are a 
few hundred Eskimos, to whom white men, some of them missionaries, have 
carried tuberculosis, Christianity, and education, with the result that the 
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Fig. a. Labrador roast, glariatml an<i almost soilless. Srhooncrs, tishermen’s summer 
sharks, rodflsh drvinn on tlie rorks. (Photo by Fred C. Sears) 


number of Eskimos is declining l»ut their education is better than that of the 
codfisherman of British stock.** 

The Caucasians had no missionary for a long time, but at. last their turn 
eanie. It came when Labrador and the “Liveyen-” were discovered by 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, a fisherman’s missionary who had been conv(‘rted by 
the American evangelist Dwight L. Moody. (Jrenfell saih'd with the British 
North Sea fishing fled, went with them to the Grand Banks, met the New- 
foundlanders, b(!came interf'sted in them, W'ent home with them, and found 
in their conditions the stimulus for a lifowork of peculiar hardship, daring, 
and interest. He fonnd the scattend Labradoreans facing all the difficulties 
of the Newfoundlan(l('rs, with a more forbidding .soil, a climate so cohl that 
gardens were almost \mknown, and the )K!opli‘ often perishing for the lack 
of vegetable food to break up the ravages of scurvy. 

The Labrador fishermen lived on rocky bays, many of which were un- 
mapped when Grenb'll came, and in many eases the fiords were full of hiddem, 
uncharted rocks. I'he people lived a hard life. ’’I’hey were .so isolated, so 
scattered, so few, that their outside connections depended upon oerasioital 
trading-ship.s that came only once or twice a year. The arrival of the trading- 
ship was naturally a great day; but the native was eompelled to sell to men 
who bought at low prices, and tlien ho had to buy from tliese same men, 
who sold at dear prices. 

The people were naturally poor. Cartridges were so expensive that the 
ffintlock gun still prevailed. There was no doctor. If they fell ill, they got 
well or died. Broken bones healed without care. There was no judge, no 
court. If they caught a thief, they hanged him. If they were out of food, 

“ H. Hesketh Pritchard, F.R.G.S., Through TrackUim Lahrador, London, 1912, re- 
viewed in the ScoUish Geographical Magacine, May, 1912, pp. 265-68. 
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they starved. Such were life and justice in an isolated land of hunger. If 
any people now living have lived the life of the Vikings, it is these. Only 
the hardest could survive. They arc said to eat only half .as much as 
Americans. Dr. Grenfell tells of a postman traveling 50 miles with only a 
piece of diy bread for food. It is said they will pour out gifts of cocoa 
behind your back, bt'cause they think that such stuff must be weakening. 

Why did these deplorable conditions, so like those of the so-called bar- 
barous [)eoples, continue into the twentieth century on the North American 
continent, on land controlled by England? Partly because no one knew 
about them, but more because it did not pay to establish regular lines of 
steamers to trade with these people and give them the industrial basis for 
the Hupijort of a good community. Grenfell, who took up the life of a mis- 
sionary to Labrador, has made the land known. Contributions of money 
have come to build ho.spital.s, to establish schools, to build churches. He 
has map{icd the coast and hcl)K^ to establish a steamship line which carries 
the fish to market and brings back goods for the co-operative stores. Gren- 
fell is striving to free the people from their dependence on the one resource 
of fish.*’ Thus is done partly by introducing such hardy, rapid-growing 
vegetables as radishes, cabbage, lettuce, and potatoes, which can be grown 
in selected spots; but GrenfeU’s attempts to iiersuade them to cat them is 
a not-too-«mcouraging story.** For a time his great hope was the reindeer, 
but his exfieriment failed, for good reasons. The herd was too small, and it 
was preyed upon by fi.shcrmen’s dogs and poachers. The half-starved Eskimo 
dog is a. real terror. Grenfell’s Jersey cows were protected by chicken wire, 
four sides and top, hut the huskies made holes and killed them. 

The remnants of Grenfell’s herd of reind<*cr went to Anticosti Island in 
1923, but the Labradorean of the futun* may look landward rather than 
seaward and become a n-indeer fanner.** But that day is not yet, and when 
it comes it will need but few workers. Reindeer packing-plants may some 
day dot this cojust. In 1939 a company reported plans to start reindeer- 
ranching on a grant of several million acres lying north of Hamilton Inlet. 

THE INTERIOR OF LABRADOR 

If you want to get your name on the map, the interior of Labrador offers 
an opiKirtunity. It is the custom of geographers to name a river or a lake 
after the explorer who first comes out of the unknown with a good map of it. 
The inai) of the territory between Hudson Bay and the coast of Labrador 
shows blank areas in which states like Connecticut and Rhode Island could 
lie placed nlmast at random and still remain well within the bounds of the 
unehartc>d land.® All you need to do is to land on cither coast, go up some 

" rnUipkilv for Ijtbredor, Sir Wilfred Grenfell was bom in 1865. Perhaps his work has 
inspired sucressors who will carry it on after he lays it down. 

I’rofcssor F. C. Scars of the Massachusetts Agricultural College has spent many 
summers with Sir Wilfnxl Grenfell as “sccretarj' of agriculture to the roast of Labrador.*^’ 
He says he luis had lietter surrens in teaching the people to grow vegetables than Grenfell 
has hail in teaching them to eat vegetables. 

'• Bee Chapter 38, “The .Arctic Pastures,” 

* I«hraitor has an area of 1 10,000 square miles. A long-standing dispute between 
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stream, cross the divide, and go down some other stream to some other body 
of water — a task that sounds simple but may cost the lives of those who 
attempt it, as it has done in the past. Living on the country has not be«i 
easy. This 110,000 square miles of land contains a few thousand Indians, 
mostly nomadic hunters, some of whom have never seen a white man.” 
Dr. Frank 'Speck of the University of Pennsylvania is authority for' Ihe 
statement that at least one tribe has always succeeded in running away when 
the white men have approached, although their camps have been found with 
water heated by dropping hot stones into bark vessels — a true surtival of 
the Stone Age and of nonintercoursc with the white man. 

Roving bands of caribou may l)e met sometimes in thousands, and then 
again not at all for months, so that the problem of the explorer's food supply 
is a problem of transportation. If food and tackle are lost when his canoe 
overturns in the rapids, he probably starves as others have starved, for 
white men cannot catch hsh, rabbits, or birds with bare hands and stones. 

WATER POWER IN LABRADOR 

Much of the interior of Labrador is a plateau nearly 2000 feet in elevation, 
dotted with lakes. These lakes provide a natural storage of water, give on 
even flow to streams, and make the coast rich in water power. Small dams 
at the outlets of large lakes in tlie wilderness can make the cheapest of water 
storage. In one fiord called Hamilton Inlet, in southern Labrador, a horse 
ix)wer of 2,000,000 is available. There lias been talk of a great power plant 
for the utilization of the near-by limestone, with electric current and air to 
manufacture the nitrates that are so important in both chtsnical manufaeture 
and the production of fertilizers. This suggests the possibility of an enduring 
industry; and there are in the interior of southern Labrador perhaps 30,000 
.square miles of timber, enough, with care, for a considerable paper manu- 
facture, with plenty of water power to grind the pulp. This would only be 
a duplication of the well-established log-grinding industry on the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

WORLD TRADE AND THE ONE-RESOURCE MAN 

The Labradorean waterfall, which now produces only mist, foam, and 
noise, has the prospect of turning wheels and supporting a small town. A 
few decades hence, reindeer slaughterhouses may ari.se alongside power 
enterprises on this .same coast, to which the reindeer might be driven from 
the ranges of the interior. All this means only a population of a few tens of 
thousands of people, with the investment of corresjmnding tens of millions 
of dollars. These pef)plc, like the present Labradoreans, will be heavy pur- 
chasers of imported goods. 

Newfoundland and Canada over the ownemhip of Labrador was settled by the Privy Council 
at London in 1926, title to Labrador, with enlarged lM>undarie8, lieiiig given to Newfound- 
land. 

" Dr. Truman Michelson of the Smithsonian Institution, in the WathinaUm Star, 
Sept. 30, 1023. 
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This possible emergence of the Labradorean fishermen from a hard condi- 
tion of life, which on its physical side may properly be called barbarous, is 
interesting as a type of world condition. The man of the land of one resource 
has a hard life unless good transportation helps him to exchange his product 
on a fair basis for the multitude of thin^ that he needs. Thus the fisherman 
of Newfoundland, with bis good steamer connections, sells dried cod and 
buys from the Americans and the Kuropeans bread, meat, butter, sugar, 
fniit, fuel, clothing, lumber, and practically everything that can be named. 
But hf. must have a good ■price for fish. That is the rub on the one-product 
man. He is at the mercy of so. many elements — those provided by nature 
and those; made by man. 

Man’s relation to the world has profoundly changed w'ith the coming of 
steam transimrtation. In 1820, when people emigrated from the eastern 
part of the United States, they had to look at land pretty much as did Caleb 
and Joshua when the Israelites sent them into Canaan to appraise the terri- 
tory. I^and for the eniignmt of 1820 had to have a complete list of resources, 
lumber for hous<^ and fuel, suitable conditions for tillage, a climate to permit 
the maturing of crops, water jKjwer to grind grain. Without all these, the 
agricultural community of 18M could not hope to be comfortable. So the 
splendid grassy prairies of Iowa and Kansas lay empty except for roving 
Indians. Now one resource suffices. Fish or reindeer will do, or gold, or 
pulp for paper, or waterfalls to make nitrate. With this one thing that can 
be got Ui tnarket and sold, the village store can have the products of every land; 
the home on the foggy shore can bo comfortable, light, and warm; men ran 
be well ted, well retul, and civilized.^ 

As we study the North American continent, region by region, we must 
use a vi-ry different standard of measurement from that used by the geographer 
or the businessman of 1820. One resource now suffices, but we must examine 
that one resourt-c carefully. Will it endure? Perhaps it is gold, w'hich in 
two years makes a feverishly prosperous city of shacks — shacks that in five 
more years may have become roosts for owls, because when the gold is once 
gone, man goes too. Perhai)s it is whales — whales that will be well-nigh 
exterminated, leaving the wharf of Uie whaler to rot, as was the case in 
Nantucket. Perhaps it is agriculture. Agriculture can, with care, endure 
through unending centuries, as has been the case for four thousand years in 
China. Also agriculture can be suicidal in a few decades, as is attested by 
hundreds of American townships. Tire narrower the list of one’s resources, 
the more carefully must they be scnitinized. 

“ For example, ace the Bretion on Ireland in this book (page 749). The Falkland 
Islundrre furnish another instance. This typo of community seems to have had its heyday 
while the fnintiers were opening up in the Marhine Age. They have not done so well in 
the agr of mass produrtion and overproduction. They should rise again if we become 
smalt enough and gixxl enough to devise a reasonably effective means of distributing the 
produce of industry. 



Chapter 3. THE ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 


CHARACTER AND ORIGIN 

THE shores of the lower St. Lawrenee are high 
and bold, like those of Labrador and Newfound- 
land. In many plaees the sheer elififs are hundreds 
of feet high, with a village nestled, here and there, 
at the mouth of a stream, busy with sawmills 
an<l fishing. Quebec marks the beginning of the 
lowland of the St. Lawremee Valley. The low- 
land came into being because its surface was 
composed of sandstones and shales which were 
softer than the hard, granitic rocks of the Laurentian upland to the north, 
and of the Adirondaeks and the mountains of Upper New England and 
Lower Quebec to the south. The softer rocks weathered away faster and 
made the lowland in between the highlands. The valley is about 70 miles 
wide at Montreal, 20 miles at Qviclwc, and ends near the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario, whore the old, hard rocks swing across the valley to connect with 
the Adirondaeks. This harder formation remains to make the hills, and in 
the river it remains as the Thousand Islands which so beautify the 8t. Law- 
rence River at this point. 

The northern edge of the St. LawTouce Valley is sharply bounded by the 
steep Laurentian hills. On the south it widens out to include the fertile 
Richelieu Valley and Lake Champlain. The neighboring Appalacdiian hills 
of a part of Vermont and Quela-c form a rolling country where fertile valleys 
and low near-plain.s are covered with farms. The lower St. LawTonce River 
is really an arm of the sea, produced by the sinking of this region until the 
.sea reaches far into the land. So great was this sinking that the Saguenay, 
a northern branch of the St. Lawrence, is in places 800 feet deep, and Mon- 
treal, the head of navigation, is 1000 miles from the ocean. 

ACCESS AND SETTLEMENT 

There are four gates to this St. Lawrence Valley: up the St. Lawrence 
River; down the St. Lawrence River; the Ottawa Valley outlet to Georgian 
Bay and Lake Huron; and the Lake Champlain outlet to the Hudson Valley. 
These four outlets focus at Montreal. Above Montreal in the St. Lawrence 
River are the Lachinc Rapids, an obstacle to navigation. It was but natural 
that Montreal became an important tranashipping-point and trading-post 
at an early date. Today this metropolis of the St. Lawrence Valley handles 
more commerce than all other Canadian ports combined and is Canada’s 
largest city (pop. in 1931, 818,000). 
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The first settlement was made in 1608 at Quebec, which served as a gate- 
way fortress. It was located on a high bluff at the first place where the river 
was narrow enough for guns from the fort to defend the region against the 
English ships of the eighteenth century. The city was besieged five times, 
and the power that commanded Quebec has always commanded Canada. 
Indeed, it was only by ch'ver .strategy that Engli.sh troops under Wolfe were 
able to scale the iieights of Quela'c and defeat Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham. The site also offered the advantage of a certain amount of land 
for farms, espi’cially on Orleans I.sland, the Beauprd coast, and the south shore. 

The early days of the French colonist were hard. The forest was so thick 
that a man could clear only an acre and a half in a whole year. The climate 
was colder than any to which the Frenchman was accustomed. He could 
not bring his agri<-ultim’ with him. He could not borrow com from the 
Indians, as the New Englanders did, sin<-e com would not ripen. For a long 
time Quebec was little more than a fur-trading post. 


THE ISOLATION OF THE LOWER 
ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 

A twentieth-century curiosity is the peculiar provincialism that character- 
izes some settlements in the lower part of the valley, northeast of Quebec. 
The architecture is distinctly Norman. Bams with thatched roofs are com- 
mon. The French that is spoken is much nearer the language of seventeenth- 
century Normandy and Picardy than that of present-day Paris. Colloquial- 
isms in spef'ch reveal the influence of the river, for the native "disembarks” 
from his horse and “moors” it to a tree. Until recently the habitants — 
(the niral French (Canadians) were almost medieval in their superstitions, and 
they are still al).solute in their religious faith. While the roads are not 
particularly rough, two-wheeled carts are still common, a relic of Norman 
days when a tax was levieti on wheels. Until a few decades ago much of the 
lower St. Lawrence Valley was a land of isolation. Indeed, a modified 
feudalism existed, the land being held by seigneurs. When a seigneur rode 
by on his fine liorsi-. tlu- fH'asantry would remove their hats. 

Why did isolation jicrsist along the banks of the St. Lawrence River, 
which has long been one of the groat arteries of world commerce? Even 
to<lay the mammoth ocean liners and the littlp tramps that move up and 
down the river merely toot their whistles and pass on by. There are few 
harbors, the river is shallow near the shore, and only small river boats can 
land. Wintc'r ice ke<'ps all Iwats away for five or six months. Not until 
one roaches Narin’s Falls, only 90 miles from Quebec, does one find a railroad 
along the north shore. On the south shore the railroads were built to connect 
QueU'c with the Maritime provinces, and there is no line east of Matane. 
B«>yontl the end of the line to Quebec one enters the land of real winter 
desolation. Cotnmunities are buried in snow, and some of them get mail 
by airplane and dog team — and not too often. Furthermore, there is the 
isolation of a long eold winter, when highways are blocked, for this is a 
region of heavy snow.s. 
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“I should think life would be very dull there,” remarked an AmericaTt 
passenfe-er on a St. Lawrence steamer. 

“Oh, no, madame, not so, not sol” replied a fellow passenger, a French 
Canadian governess. “They have the consolations of their religion, and in 
summer, their husbands’ farm work to do.” 

For years the farms were elongated and irregular in shape, and all of the 
early farms had some water frontage, a valuable )x>int of eontaet with the 
outside world. Today rows of narrow farms eaii be seen along the roads 
that parallel the river, and, with growing population pressure, settlements 
have spread even up into the adjacent highlands. For three hundred years 
mo.st crops were subsistence crops, and there was but little to sell. A money 
crop of cheese is a twentieth-century innovation. So is the pulp mill grinding 
logs that float down from the highland to the north. In summer many of the 
men are fishing. The St. Lawrence River is the heart, the higliway, and the 
industrial site of the region. 


AGHICULTUBE 

The St. Lawrence Valley is a land of the snowshoe, the ski, and the skate. 
The sleigh runs for months over the snow, which steadily grows deeper and 
deeper until February or March. It is immarily an agricultural region, 
with an agriculture that bears the stamp of the Northland. The short grow- 
ing-season almost prohibits com and restricts the list of crops, but there 
is time enough fortunately for the development of all the small grains — 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, and buckwheat. The climate is suitable for wheat 
and other winter grain, for do.spite the rigors of winter the young plants, 
beginning their growth in early autumn, are kept warm by the blanket of 
snow’ which covers this region regularly and on melting fills the soil with 
moisture. Despite thi.s climatic aid, w'heat-growing declined for years and 
has now practically ceased. 

The farms here are small, and unfortunately much of the St. Lawrence 
lowland suffers from glacier-borne boulders and stones. Under such a seven? 
handicap the region has suffered greatly from the competition of western 
Clantidian wlieatlands with their vast reaches of rich, treeh'ss, level, smcH>th, 
cheap land. 

Oats, spring-sown, are the chief grain crop, and tlu? hay production is 
greater per capita than it is in the United States. 

As wheat declined, there was an increase in the growth of root crops, such 
as potatoes, beets, turnips, and forage crops. Neither hay nor roots are 
exported to any extent. They arc used as food for cattle, esjiecially for the 
dairy cow, for with increased competition of Western grain, the farmers 
of the St. Lawrence Valley were compelled to intensify their agriculture by 
going into the dairy basiness. 

THE PLACE OF THE COW 

The milk cow is often a sign of intensification of agriculture, a process 
whereby the same number of people get a greater yield from a given amount 
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Kio. 59 A. See Fig, 58 A. In these graphs note that the temi^eratures are uveragis for 
each month. The cuinparison of ran^e between oxtrciiieH is thought-provoking. Fn- 
fortunately these graphs can show nothing of the variations that have been averaged. 


Reno (Arid Intcrmountain iJasiii) shows same type of rainfall us J’aeific Coast with 
greater range of temperature. Fort Morgan, Colorailo (Great Plainsl, has still greater 
range with rainfall of entirely different type, the mid-cuntincntul. 

Omaha (Com Belt), Winnipeg (Spring Wheat), and Dawson (Yukon and Great Northern 
Forest) show variations of the name rontinental type. Comparison of Dawson and 
Sitka, not far apart in latitude, shows the e-xtremc ueeanir-euntinental contrasts. 

Charleston (Cotton Belt), Washington (North Atlantic Coastal Plain — -Northern Picil- 
mont), and Qtiebec (St. lawrencc Valley) enable us to eninpare the east and west 
sides of the continent. Miami (Florida peninsula) shows how near south Florida is to 
tM trade-wind type. San Juan, rainy trade, Ponce, rainy-dry trade types. Compare 
the temperature with Riverside, Omaha, or Dawson. 
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Fid. A. The I'ow’s yield depends on her breed, her brecdinK, her feed, her owner, iind the 
rliniat<>. Something appears to lie lacking in Canada. (Courtesy L'.S. Dept Agr.) 


of land, although them may be no eorresjionding increa,sp in prodiiet per 
IMTson. luteasificatioii of ogrieultum mast finally reach a point where there 
is a decline in output per person but an increase in jiroduction jx'r acre. 
Thus the acre that is in fair pasture would yield but SO to 200 lbs. of edible 
meat jier year. The same acre in oats, roots, and hay, all of which arc fed 
to meat animals, would yield about .300 to 4()0 lbs. of edible meat |)er year. 
But give the forage to dairy cows and the amount of milk produced may he 
soinewhem lictweeii 1000 and 2000 llis., and a year-round job for the milk- 
maid. Hence dairying is mon> intense than meat production, meat produc- 
tion is more intense than grain-growing, and grain-growing is more intense 
than pasturage. 

With the growth of urban centers and the improvement of tran.sportatiou 
facilities, intensification has occurred within the dairy industry itself. The 
more perishable butter and milk have assumed greater iinportanre, while 
the proportion of chwsc has declined. In 1900 the Canadian production of 
chces»‘ amounted to 221,000,0(X) lbs. as comjiarcil with 36,0()0,000 lbs. of 
cmamcry butter; in 19.37 the ratio was 130,000,000 lbs. of chcc'se and 
246,000,000 llw. of creamery butter. In 1937 the consumption of cheese in 
Canada was U'ss than 3i lbs. |)er capita, but butter consumption was 32| 
ll>s., which helps to explain why the bulk of the cheese output is marketed 
overseas, whereas butter is consumed chiefly at home. 

f:0-OPRR.ATIOJN AND THE FARMER’S JOB 

The perfect running of a farm requires a sort of intellectual and administra- 
tive Cycloi>s, a whole industrial organization. The farmer who has several 
CTOjw and several kinds of livestock needs a vast amount of technical knowl- 
«'dge alx>ut €‘ach one. In addition, the farm often has enough buildings to 
be a little village. The fanner has an ever increasing number of machines 
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and engines 'which he miist keep in repair. A fanner is his own purchasing 
agent, often his own salesman, and to know how his business is running he 
must be his own accountant. Furthermore, nearly every fanner must work 
on the land, or if there are helpers, he must plan and superintend thdr woric. 
Verily the farmer should be a dozen men and a dozen scientists rolled into oqe. 
Now add to this burden the task of getting a foreign market, and you will 
see the basis of the new paternalism, government aid to agriculture, and also 
the basis of the new and rapid progress of co-operation in agriculture. 

The natural outlet for the sur^dus of Canadian butter and ch(!cse is the 
city markets of New York and New England, but from thosi* they have 
been barred for many years by high American tariffs. Although reciprocal 
trade agreements in 1935 and 19.38 reduced American duties on Canadian 
milk, cream, and Cheddar cheese,* sales to the American market are but a 
small portion of the Canadian exjiort trade in dairy produce. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the Canadian was compelled to seek his 
market in Britain, wedging his way agaimst the strong competition of the 
Dutch, Belgians, French, Swiss, and Danes, and, in later years, of the New 
Zealanders. The winning of the British cheese market is an interesting ex- 
ample of the success of associated activity where individual effort is helpless. 

CAPTURINO THE CHEESE MARKET 

The Canadian Government sent experts to study the exact requirements 
of the British cheese markets. When the desired color, flavor, composition, 
and age of the cheese were known, schools were established to teach people 
how to make that kind of cluiese, extension lecturers gathered farmers into 
groups and exjxmnded cheese, cheese, cheese. Hundreds of co-oj)erative 
creaineries and cheese factories arose to handle the products of farmers' 
dairies. In 1937 there; were in ('anada 1023 checise factories, 1312 creameries, 
and 264 factories producing both butter and cheese, the great majority of 
the.se establishtnents being located in Ontario and Quebec. The dominant 
role of these two provinces in the dairy indu.stry is clearly revealed by the 
following table. 

PRODUCTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS, 1937 
(millions of pounds) 



Ontario 1 

Quebec 

Total 

Canada 

Factory cheese 

93.3 

29.8 

128.4 

Farm cheese 

.1 

.3 

1.2 

Creamery butter 

81.2 

74.1 

24(i.4 

Dairy butter 

^ 31.4 

14.5 

11.3.1 

Miscellaneous factory products 




(condensed milk, etc.) 

1 287.2 

25.1 

418.2 

Milk otherwise used 

1 2812.5 


1 6902.8 


' The 1935 agreement reduced the duty on Cheddar cheese from 7 to 5 cents per lb. and 
the ad-valorem duty from 35 to 25 per cent. Canadian exports of cheese to the United 
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The fanners of Quebec and Ontario banded themselves into co-operative 
breeding associations 'and cow-testing associations to improve the quality 
and pr^ucts of their cattle, and in six years’ time the selected Canadian 
cow gave 4400 llw. of milk p<*r year instead of 3800. Lastly, and perhaps 
most important of all for the conquest of a marke-t, the cheese was branded 
by the government iaspcctor, who certified that its quality was up to standard, 
so that the buyer across the Atlantic could depend upon the quality of the 
cheese Iwneath that brand. The Canadian Government even keeps inspectors 
in Europe to wh* how the product arriv«‘s. In 1937 Canadian Cheddar cheese 
represented 25 jwr c<‘nt of the total cheese that entered the British market. 

When it coin««s to the detail of selling, the Quebec farmer does not bother 
with it; the eo-o|H-rative association with thousands of members has one 
bargain, one distributor. 

THE OH.AM l*I..A IN SECTION AND THE NORTH SLOPE 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS 

The sections of Vermont and New York State that are in this region are 
as depend(>nt on the pasture field and the dairy cow as art? the neighboring 
sections of Quebec. The New York section, at the north base of the Adiron- 
dacks, is fairly dotted with cheese factories. Between 1905 and 1915 silos 
(using corn ftidder — see next chapter) spread among the farmers here almost 
as rapidly as new stylos in clothes. The Vermont section and the Champlain 
Valley, which has some rich limestone soil, make butter, and every day they 
shi]) fresh milk by train and motor truck to the great urban markets in the 
B<istun aiul New York City areas. In ten years, 1909-19, the amount of 
V’erniont milk sold increased 62 per cent. In some years Vennont has led 
all the states in tlu' value of dairy products per capita. 

There are but few towns and cities of importance in the ilmerican section 
of the St. Lawrence Valley. 

The .\luininuni Company of America operates a large reduction plant at 
Ma-ssena, New York, on the St. Law'rence River, where cheap electric power 
is available.® Ogdensburg, New York, has a paper mill utilizing pulpwood 
that is transported by river boats from the Gasp4 Peninsula. Plattsburg, 
near the edge of the .\dirondack.s, is a great center for winter sports. Bur- 

States inereiiseit from 47.5,000 Itw. in 193.5 to 11,456,000 lbs. in 1636. The duty on cream 
was reduced from ,56.6 rents to 35 rents per aallon on a quantity not to exceetl 1,500,000 
Kallons, Init less than one-srventb of this quota has actually entered the United States 
annually since then. The duty on whole railk was n-dured fnjm 6i to 31 cents per gallon, 
suhjiKt to a quota of 3,000,000 gallons annually, whieh is equal to about 1 per cent of 
domest ir eonsumption even in those regions where Canadian milk might compete. These 
duties won' redueisl furtlier by the 1938 agreement. No reduetion was made in the duty on 
butter. 

• Hem is an interesting e.vample of the limitations sometimes placed by geography upon 
a great industry. The molten aluminum slowly pouring from the reduction pot at Massena 
may have jiiurtieytsl more than .5000 miles to lie manufaetured into useful shapes for 
industry. The Imuxite ore came from Brittsb and Dutch Guiana up the Mississippi River 
to East St. Louis, 111., to Is? refined into alumina, a whitish powder. The alumina moved 
to Mlissena to be reduced to aluminum, whieh in turn is shipped to the company’s plants 
at Fairfield, Conn., and Edgewater, N. J., for final fabrication. 
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iington, Vermont, has varied manufactures, including woolen goods, spools 
and bobbins, brush fibers, and maple-sugar utensils. Winooski, Vermont, 
on Lake Champlain, is known for the manufacture of wire window screens 
and doors. 


MINING 

One-half to three-fourths of the world’s asbestos is mined each year * near 
the town of TTietford Mines about halfw'ay between Quebec and the Vennont 
boundary. This industry, like several other Canadian industries, is largely 
owmed and operated by American capitalist.s. 

The mineral resources of the St. Lawrence Valley other than asbestos 
are not large. It has no coal, no oil, no gas, and no iron. Coal needed for 
domestic and industrial purposes is imported from two sources. It comes 
by boat from Nova Scotia, but the cost of transshipment from boat to rail 
generally limits the Nova Scotia coal to Montreal and other river points.* 
Inland it is usually cheaper to get coal by rail from the mines of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. During the 1930's the amount of coal imported 
from the United States averaged about 9,000,000 tons annually, which was 
about a third less than the average imix>rts of the, preceding decade.* 

Coal is usually a vital resource to a manufacturing state, but the St. Law- 
rence Valley rivals Switzerland in binng as nearly independent of coal as any 
place in the world. Into this lowland from the highlands on both sides stmams 
of wood and of water power are pouring, literally pouring. Indeed Ottawa, 
the nation's capital, which uses hydroelectric power in its sawmills, pulp 
mills, and other wood-using plants, has often been called a “sawmill town.” 

MATER POWER 

The lack of coal, oil, and gas in the St. Lawrence Valhy is compensated 
by the abundance and accessibility of water powcT, which is a prime resource 
of the region. The high jjlatcau beyond the high hills at, the north wall of 
the valley means that streams mu.st make a swift dc*sccnt. The fact that 
the plateau was overridden hy the continental glacier means a blessing in 
water power. This glaeicr pushed earth, roc’k, and hills around as a child 
plays with sand on the seashore. \\ hc*n the glacier retreated, no stream kn(!w 
its own valley. Open valleys had Ijeeoine chains of lakes. Streams that had 

* 1936 production: Canada, 273,300 metric tons; Soviet RuNKia, 125,100 metric tons; 
Southern Rhodesia, 51,100 metric tons. In 1937 the Canadian output increased to 372,000 
metric tons. 

* The movement of coal from Nova Scotia has been stimulated hy suiiventions granted 
l>y the Dominion Government; 1,913,000 tons of coal were shipped to (Juctic(| and eastern 
Ontario from the Maritime provinces under sulatidized rates during 1937. This movement 
equaled one-fifth of the total coal imports from the United Stat<'.s. 

^ In 1936 6 tons of bituminous coal were shipp^ to Canada for every ton of anthracite. 
Since 1932 American anthracite coal has been subject to an import duty of 50 cents per ton; 
British anthracite enters free. American bituminous coal pays an import duty of 75 cents 
per ton; British soft coal pays only 35 cents a ton. These duties were not reduced by the 
19^ Canadian-American tr^e agreement, but were secured against further increase. In 
spite of the tariff preference granted to British coal, American coal represents 90 per cent 
of Canada’s total coal imports. 
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Fio. A. Ottawa, child of the river that turns its W'heels and brinns it wocxi. Power 
ilant, sawmills, lumlipr piles, and log booms on both sides of the river, (Courtesy Royal 
>nadian Air Force) 


gone in an orderly way down their own valleys found themselves tumbling 
over preeijiiees in strange places. Niagara Falls is an exanii)le of this. The 
ancient valley of the St. Lawrence was filled up and the river turned across 
a high limestone cliff, hence the great fall, one of the wonders of the w'orld 
both in scenery and in water irower. Although not in this region, there are 
many falls of similar origin offering millions of horse power to the men w'ho 
will harness them. 

To make matter.s yid betier for water power, the plateau lakes produced 
by the glaciers serve as natural storage to give the streams an even flow. 
A amall dam at the outlet turns thorn into controlled roserv’oirs. 

The t\irbinc water wheel enables «is to use great water powers. By this 
invention, twin of the eleetric motor in time of origin, a great amount of 
water can be Vmought to one small wheel; and when this is confined in pipes 
it can be bro\ight from great heights, so that from 5000 to 50,000 horse power 
l)er unit is now easy and common.* 

Electric transmission is the twin of the turbine in giving a manufacturing 
city access to the great water powers of distant places. In the days of 1850 
the mill had to stand immediately beside the stream, with its wheels attached 
to the water wheel by shafts or lielhs. Now' we bring power by wire 100 

• In 1938 tlio largest units in operation were hydrogen-cooled turbine generators utilizing 
200,000 h.p. per unit. 
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miles or 400 miles. Perhaps the time is not far distant when it may be brought 
3000 miles. 

In 1938, 98 per cent of iaJl electricity generated for sale in Canada was 
produced by water power. The induence of technological improvements and 
a growing demand upon Canadian water-power development is revealed by 
the following data: 300,000 horse power in 1900, 1,000,000 in 1910, and over 
8,000,000 in 1939. In this development the St. Lawrence Valley has played 
the leading role, for Quebec alone has nearly half of the present installations. 


POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER 
(January 1, 1939) 



Potential power 
at ordinary 
iix-marUh JUne * 

Turbine 

inateUlatiotu 

Quebec 

13,064,000 h.p. 

4,031,063 h.p. 

Ontario 

6,940,000 h.p. 

2,582,959 h.p. 

Total Canada 

. 

33,617,000 h.p.' 

8,190,772 h.p. 


* These data are for available 24-hour power at 80% efficiency. Available horse 
power at ordinary niinimuin flow is estimate as follows; Quebec, 8,459,000; Ontario, 
5,.33(),000; and total Canada, 20,347,000. 

No discussion of Canadian water-power development would be complete 
without mention of the successful ownership, production, and sale of electricity 
by the provincial government in Ontario. Since 1916 the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission has built power plants, distributed its power, sold it to 
private companies, and regulated the rates charged by the private power 
companies. In 1938 over 65 per eent of the turbine installations in Ontario 
were operated by this commission, 21 per cent by privately owned central 
jiower stations, and the remainder by private industry. Operated on a sound 
business basis and making allowance for plant depreciation and obsolesc.ence 
and for amortization of bonds, the commission has been able to sell its power 
at on(»-third of the rate <diarged by private power companies on the American 
side of the international boundary. In Quebec a more conservative govern- 
ment limits itself to the building of storage dams near the source of streams, 
from which all users can benefit, as, for example, the Grande D^charge Dam 
at Lake St. John at the head of the Saguenay River. 

WOOD-PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING 

It is a happy combination that Canada’s great wood-pulp industry is a 
hog for power. Canada has the water power, and it still has the wood.' 
The pulp and paper industries combined have a greater capital investment, 
employ more men, pay more salaries and wages, and turn out products with 
a greater net value, than any other manufacturing industry in Canada. 

’ There is a skeleton in the economic closet. See the discussion of new pine pulp in the 
Cotton l^t. Chapter 14. 
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During the fiscal year 1937-38 newsprint paper was Canada’s greatest ex- 
port, exceeding even wheat, and wood pulp ranked eighth. In that year 
Canada shipped over 3,000,000 tons of newsprint paper, worth more than 
Sl20,000,000, two-thirds of which went to the United States. 

In 1937 there were 74 mills in Canada with a total output of over 5,000,000 
tons of wood pulp. About four-fifths of the output was produced by 47 mills 
that converted their pulp directly into ]>apcr. In Quebec, which surpasses 
all other provinces in the ])ulp and paper industries, most of the timber is 
cut for pulpwood. The forests in the St. Lawrence Valley today are of mixed 
softwoods and hardwoods, with .some excellent stands of spruce, which is 
so desirable for the rayon industry. Most of the larger mills own or lease 
huge tracts of timberland, and some arc practicing scientific forestry. A 
pulp mill cannot move about like a .sawmill, for it has a huge capital invest- 
ment in heavy machinery and mast be near cheap power. A number of 
pulp and paper mills art* located along the St. Lawrence River, where a branch 
stream can float logs down from the northern forest to the mill. Some mills 
are Canadian-owned, some are British-owned, but most of them are owned 
in New York." Thus the United States has a double interest in the Canadian 
pulp and paper industries, first as a source of investment, and second as a 
source of sup|)ly. Since 1921 American wood-pulp imports have exceeded 
American pro<luction, and the great bulk of our pulp and paper imports 
comes from Canada. .America is reaching maturity in forest history, while 
Canada is still young. 

The advantage of cheap and abimdant hydroelectric, power permeates 
manufacturing throughout the St. Lawrence Valley. The smelting ajid 
refining of nonferrous metals, an imimrtant industry in recent years, con- 
sumes vast quantities of (‘lectric power. Large electrolytic reduction works, 
converting alumina into aluminum, .are located at Shawinigan Falls and 
Arvida, Quebec." In mldition, there Ls a varied industry producing for 
Canadian markets shoes and h'ather goods, electrical apparatus and supplies, 
iron and steel products, rayon, cotton yarn and cloth, clothing, foodstuffs, 
and many other things. 

^ Despite the advantages of the St. Lawrence Valley, its manufacturing and 
Mty population has not increa.sed as rapidly as that of Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, or Michigan. Quebec lags behind Ontario in manufacturing 
output.™ Commercially, the St. Lawrence Valley is a land exporting dairy 
products and wood products. 


THK ST. LAWRENCE PLAN 


All the water powers in the St. LawTence Valley, great as they are, seem 
small beside the stuiiendous jilan for taming the river itself. This stream 


investments in Canada amounted to $4,000,000,000; British 
and in {11: 'i:it7ant on°fb^lTe 

$l,500.0W,OOo!"ch:^ben^:,lSS^^ IMerTotl Canada, 13.000,000,000; Ontario, 




Fio. 67 A. 1/ you are interested in the possibilities of permanence, look at this. 
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falb 222 feet between Lake Ontario and tidewater. For a lo^ time this 
fall served only aa an embarrassment to navigation, and 45 miles of canal 
have been built to get boats around the many rapids. The present canals, 
which arc only 14 feet deep, handled over 9,000,000 tons of cargo in 1938.** 
Now that the age of cement dams, hydroelectric power, and great canal 
locks has arrived, there is a plan to create a deeper waterway in and around 
the river by builcUng canals 27 feet deep, which shall be free of tolls, and two 
great dams with locks which will raise and lower ships from one level to m- 
other and at the same time develop 2,000,000 horse power of the 5,000,000 
potential horse power that Ls available in this section of the river. The 
magnitude of this )X)wer project can be realized by comparing it with the 
power plants at Niagara Falls, which have an installed capacity of about 

1.250.000 horse power. 

The St. Lawrence is the king of water-power streams in respect to the even- 
ness of flow, which fluctuates only 25 per cent *® because of the natural reser- 
vdrs of the Great Lakes, 91,974 square miles in a total drainage basin of 

565.000 square miles in which the ndnfall is well distributed throughout the 
year. The Congo has vastly more potential power. 

There have been many arguments advanced for and against the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project, which has been the subject of 
many reports and much debate. There are wide differences of opinion regard- 
ing the total coat of the project and the benefits to be derived therefrom.'* 
Perhaps no man can tell whether or not the project is economically feasible. 
Treaties authorizing the juoject have thus far (1939) failed to secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote of approval from the United States Senate. Here 
is a good chance to sec the fine hand of sectionalism. Some sections will 
benefit, some will not. Remember that in reading about it. Such plans 
usually require years of thought and years of study and sometimes years of 
debate before wheels begin to turn.“ 


THE PORT OF MONTREAL 

Montreal, which ranks among the world’s great ports, is Canada’s prime 
commercial gateway. It has an admirable location, being situated 1000 miles 
from the eastern edge of the continent at the head of deep-water navigation 
on the St. Lawrence River. Steamship lines serving Montreal appeal to 
tourists who are prone to seasickness, since they can spend on the quiet St. 
Ijawrence their first two days en route to Europe. Being farther north than 
and east of New York, Montreal is 300 miles nearer to Liverpool by the Great 

Welland Canal, connecting Ijike FMc and I.akc Ontario, is 30 feet deep and 
handl^l 12,500,000 tons of cargo in 1038, including 86,000,000 bu. of wheat and 78,000,000 
1 hi. of com. 

u fluctuates 226-fold between highest and lowest. 

. Wj'M, "kact and Fallacy on the St. Lawrence,” Harvard Business Review, 

, ^ p and T. Ireland, The Great Lakei-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 

la the Rea, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1934. 

Tlie firat report recommending such a project was made by an international joint 
oommission in 1021. 
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Fia. A. Looking downstroum at a jMirt of thn harbor of Montreal. The breakwater 
at the right keeps ice out of the ship basin. See canalboats, coal piles, ocean steamer, grain 
elevators. From the left side of this basin boats enter the canal to go around the rapids. 
(Courtesy National Harbors Board, Montreal) 

( 'irclc route. Montreal has a large and productive liinterland. Its immediate 
hinterland is the St. Lawrence Valley; its tributary hinterland reaches west- 
ward to the wheat fields of Alberta. Good railway facilities provide cheap, 
quick, and ea.sy access to the. hinterland. When the proposed deep waterway 
is ultimately built, access to the hint.prland via the Great Lakes will be even 
cheaper. Montreal has an adequate liarlM)r and splendid terminal facilities. 
Nine miles of deep-draft wharves and piers can accommodate 100 large 
ocean steamers. Electric locomotives 8er\'e 70 miles of belt-line railroad. 
Four modern export elevators can store 15,162,000 bushels of grain and 
deliver it into ship holds at 500,000 bushels per hour, and at the same time 
canalboats and railway cars can be unloaded at the rate of 300,000 bushels 
per hour. 

Ice, the curse of the Northland, is Montreal’s great handicap. Fog in 
June is encountered 60 per cent of the time in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
retards the speed of steamers; but it is ice in the river, beginning in the latter 
part of November and lasting for four or five months, that brings navigation 
to an absolute standstill. The ice handicap is partially revealed by the 
fact that 22 per cent of Canadian grain shipments leave for overseas markets 
by way of American ports. During the latter part of November insurance 
rates on hull and cargo riw sharply, because ice, fogs, and rocks have sent 





Fia. 70 A. Belt conveyors carry Rrain hiph overhead and drop it throufth pipes into the 
ships. At the right of the tower, grain is being elevated from a snip through the two slant- 
ing ‘‘posts" which contain bucket belt conveyors. (Canadian Pacific Bmlway) 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL PORTS 

FIVE YEAR AVERAGE FOR CROP YEARS, 1934-35 TO 1938-39 


DISTRICT 

PORT 

ST. LAWRENCE 

MONTREAL 

SOREL 

THREE RIVERS 
QUEBEC 

ATLANTIC 

ST. JOHN 

HALIFAX 

BREAT LAKES 
(TO U S.A) 

PORT ARTHUR 

FORT WILLIAM 

PACIFIC 

VANCOUVER 

NEW WESTMINSTER 
PRINCE RUPERT 
VICTORIA 

HUDSON BAY 

CHURCHILL 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
10 15 20 25 30 


Fio. 70 U. Vancouver has recently risen as the great rival of Montreal. Churchill 
and uunkod. (Cyufte»y Bureau Ottawa) 
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many a ship to a watery doom 
in the Jower St. Lawrence area. 

More than 2000 ocean-going 
vessels, aggregating over 
7,000,000 net tons, call at 
Montreal during the course of 
a year. Montreal’s exports 
greatly exceed its imports in 
volume, for they include many 
heavy and bulky commodities. 
Among the exports are large 
(juantities of newsprint paper, 
wood pulp, mineral products, 
and dairy produce, but its 
great stock in trade is grain. 
(The ports of Three Rivers 
and Sorel also ship grain.) 
The seasonality of the grain 
movement calls for the as.sist- 
ance of irregular tramp st <\ain- 
ers, which in recent years have 
handled about 40 per cent of 
the trade. 



Fio. A. “Our T.*dy of the Snows’’ once more re- 
joices in hor snow. Pivi k in Montreal, (('ourteay 
(lanaitiaii Nat’l R.R.) 


THE WINTER 

In considering the future of 
this region, its long, cold 
winter looms up as a great 
handicap. Here is water pow'cr 
by the million hor.s<> power, 
adjacent forests by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of sejuare 
miles, healthful climate, an 
industrious population of 
French Canadian laborers, 
and the great river for the 
highw'ay — but a winter that 
shuts the highway half of the 
year, increases the cost of liv- 
ing, and makes the fighting of 
snow a positive cost factor. 

Canada has had some inter- 
esting mental reactions to this 
winter and this snow. For 
decades the people built at 
Quebec, Winnipeg, and other 



Fig. B. The Dok Derby has become a Canadian 
sporting event. (C'ourtesy Canadian Pacific R.R.) 
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{daces annual ice palaces, and they had coasting, skiing, and other 'winter 
sports «»r)d made much of them. Then came the desire for unmigration, par- 
ticularly Euro{>ean immigration, and the Canadians thought that when people 
heard only of piles of snow and ice palaces and saw pictures of them, they 
would not want to move to such a country. 

About this time the Canadians were very much annoyed at Rudyard 
Kipling for writing his poem speaking of Canada as “Our Lady of the Snows.” 
The business interests suddenly turned against the ice palace. For years 
it was abandoned. Then Americans took up the winter-spiorts idea. Adiron- 
dack resorts and American railroads advertised winter sports, picturing them 
in every {XMwible way, and Canada, seeing what it was missing, turned to 
its ancient resource, the winter carnival. In 1937 visiting tourists spent 
$296,000,000 in Canada. 


RACIAL FRICTION 

This region has a human handicap. It lacks the human solidarity that its 
open surface and electric transmission wires should produce. Here, as among 
no other North American Caucasians, we find one of the common troubles 
of Europe — conflicting racial solidarities. Nearly four-fifths of the people 
of Ontario are British, while those of Quebec arc probably more than four- 
fifths French, and the races are growing farther apart, thus proving the 
error of the French publicist De Tocqueville, who when he visited this region 
in 1830 said that the hVench were “the wreck of an old people lost in the 
flood of a new nation.” They have not been lost in the flood. The govern- 
ment reix>rts of the province of Quebec are published in French and in Eng- 
lish. There are two seta of schools, French and English. The French language 
is bring deliberately purified of its Anglicisms, and the community is be- 
coming more and more French. The French Canadians arc proud; they 
refer to thenwlve.s as les Catiadiena, and to the rest of the people in 
Canada os ks Anglais. Someone has said that while England may claim 
to be the parent country, France is the real mother and England only the 
8t(>praother. The old countries may say what they please; the mothers are 
forgotten. Quebec is a runaway child. It clings to French, but not to France. 
It Is rather to its own individuality that it clings. The World War showed 
this clearly. In 1915, when the people of Ontario were enlisting by the 
hundreds of thousands to fight with the Allies in the European war, the 
people of Quebec did not enlist, not choosing to fight with either England or 
France. When Canada adopted conscription, Quebec resisted it hotly. 

How does it happen that these are the only Europeans in all central 
North America who have resisted the melting-pot so thoroughly? It may 
at once be said that they were not in the melting-pot. They were set off by 
thmnselves, surrounded on three sides by Gulf of St. Lawrence ice and by 
the empty forested highlands to the north and to the south. Here the French 
of the days of 1763 have been let alone in their agricultural isolation. In 
many ways the eighteenth century still continues. 

Farming is a conservative business. The French are a conservative people. 
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The habitant has the land hunger of the French peasant. He loves it, he 
sticks. His cluldren stick. They divide the farm and keep on as their father 
did. As the river front is the desirable part of the river farm, the farms 
have been divided lengthwise until they are described (a bit ^ratively) 
as having their width measured in f«*et and their depth in miles. The houses 
are on the river front, so that the south shore of the St. Lawrence seems like 
a village street. The civil unit is the municipality, but it is the parish that 
counts. Here the Church of Rome still holds its oightf'enth-century place 
as the center and control of men’s lives. In thought, in education, and in 
the press it still tells men where and how far to go. The people an; still in 
the age of faith, simple faith; witness the pile of crutches at th(» shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupr^.*' The mass is the great event of the wc*ek. Bad must 
be the weather to keep the farmer away. 

A beautiful and charming novel, Maria Chapdclaiiu: by Louis H^mon, 
gives of this life of hard labor and this background a sympathetit! and under- 
standing picture such as no geographer can liope to rival. 

In winter the habitant celebrates. Sometim(‘s he jM)stponeB other seasonal 
celebrations until the leisure of winter. He likes to cclebraU*. Betrothals, 
birthdays, and anniversaries arc a time of merriment, joy, and high jinks. 

The young people marry early. The Qnebee couple usually ehri.sten their 
first child while still in their teens. Frtmeh Canadian families are large — 
note the numerous brothers and sisters of the Dionne quintuplets. 1’he birth 
rate in Quebec has declined materially in the last two decwles, but it is stiU 
high, higher than that of any American state e.x(!ej)t Utah. 


BIRTH R.\TE PER 1000 



Births 

Deaths 

Gnin 


1021 

1037 

1021 

1037 

1021 

1037 

Queliec . | 

.37.1 

24.1 

17.5 

11.3 

lO.f) 

12.8 

(Intark) j 

2.3 

lfi.6 

14 , 

10.4 


0.2 


In nearly every neigliborliood you can hear a .story of the widow with ton 
ctiildren who married the widower with twelve, or vice versa. The 80,000 
PYench of the days of the Revolution have become 3,000,000, even though 
they have sent out many emigrants. 

Many parts of New England are amazingly P’ronch. The Adirondack 
section of New York bristles with French names. At Tupper Lake, New 
York, in 1939 it seemed that the majority of people on the street spoke 
PYench. 

The Queliec French are overcoming the Ontario English by force of num- 
bers. When young Protestant MacGregor comes home from school using 
French words, the farm is put up for sale because of the fear of too much 

. “I have spoken elsewhere of the effect of this isolation upon morals. The Church, 
aided by the encompassing hills, has brought to these people a peace of eonscience and a 
mond sense which are subUme. Nowhere eiw have I seen such temperance and orderliness 
of life.” — Roderick Feattie, ‘‘The Isolation of the Lower St. Lawrence Valley," Cfeographi- 
cal Review, February, 1018, p. 116. 
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French aasociation. Jacques Mercier buys it.' Thus whole townships have 
parsed from one race, one lauf^uage, one religion, to the other, and old 
Protestant chapels stand in ruins by the roadside. 

The misfortune of this is that the two groups keep up the friction and the 
separateness instead of mingling and rubbing along together as the members 
of the various ehurehes do in England and the United States. Bacial peace 
is not promoted by the fact that in Montreal nearly all the people are French, 
nearly all the big busiiie>^ is Briti-sh. Financial domination is rarely appreci- 
ated by those dominated. 

THK FUTURE 

Perhaps the nKe>t significant thing about the industrial future of this region 
is the plan to ex|M)rl its greatest raw material — the power of the St. Law- 
rence — by wire to the United States. There is little doubt that the shores 
of the Hudson, of l^ong Island Sound, and of New England are better places 
for matuifaeturing towns than the icebound shores of the St. Lawrence if 
the materials are easily movable, and the St. Lawrence power seems destined 
to go to the better place now that wires can take it there so easily. 



Chapter^. THE NEW ENGLAND-CANADIAN 
MARITIME REGION 


A HARU LAND 

SOUTH of the St. Lawrence Valley is an area of high- 
lands which is still chiefly uninhabiterl forest. Sou,th 
of the highlands Ls the New Eiiglaiul-Canadian Mari- 
time Region, comprising the lower lands (mostly below 
600 feet elevation) of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, New Bruiiswick, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusett.s, Rhode Island, and Oonnecliciit, and 
exbmding from the snbnrbs of New York to the Gaspd 
Peninsida in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

This is one of the most difficult regions in all 
North America to describe, because it has so many 
minor variatiun.s. Tliercfore we shall consider its major similarities and 
afterward we shall call attention to the .small arf'us of local variation. 

Before cities and machines made life easier this New England-C'unadian 
Maritime Region was a land meant for hardy men. No others could survive 
and support families. ' It was a hard land — hard geologically, hard agricul- 
turally, hard climatically. Most of its surface re,sts on rocks which are geo- 
logically old, and veiy hard. Upon these rocks thousands of streams have 
worked for millions of years, carving them into a land of rolling hills, whose 
elevation varies from sea level to 600 feet^ There is no soft flat plain b(!side 
the sea. The land has been submerged .so that the sea flowed back into the 
valleys. Along the rugged coast of Maine and the deeply indented coasts of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, waves now beat upon the tops and sides 
of ancient hills, many of which now stand out as islands. 

GLACIATION 

The glacier added numberless variations which heli>ed to make the. land 
a hard place for the home of man, especially the farmer. The continental 
ice sheet advancing across hills and mountains wrenched off boulders and 
stones and strewed them over the lower lands. So varied are the rasults of 
glaciation that the meaning of the word is indefinite The glacier made some 
parts of the region so rocky that they are hopele.ss for the plow. Elsewhere 
It scraped a few feet of soil from the tops of hills and left only bare rock. 
In other places streams rushed forward from the glacier and carried away 
all fine earth materials. Only stretches of coarse sand (“outwash plain”) 
were left. Some of these areas absorb rain water so rapidly that the soil 
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dries quickly and there is not 
sufficient mcusture to make farm- 
ing possible or even grass possible. 

The people who live near them 
somedmes call these tracts “des- 
erts” or “barrens,” for even trees 
refuse to grow. But the work of 
glaciers was not all bad. In some 
places they spread rich, glacial 
clays over the surface. Elsewhere 
they brought fresh, unleached soils 
from great depths and mixed this 
more fertile material with the 
original surface soil. 

FOREST 

'it was hard for the settler to 
establish a home, because the land 
of this region was covered with 
forest. Spruce, pine, hemlock, 
oak, maple, and hickory came 
down and met the salt spray of 
the ocean. The forest sheltered 
the wolf and the Indian and stood where the settler wanted to make a field. 
It took years of labor to fell the trees, grub the bu.shes, pry out stumps, roll 
away stones, and make a farm.^ lJuring the jirocess men lost their reverence 
for the forest. In the time of Queen Elizabeth England was ahnost> deforested, 
and generations of wood famine had cau-sed the English settlor to reverence 
trees when he -first arrived in New England. 



Fio. 


!. A. Temr)cmtiirwi Fahrenheit for Portland, 
Maine. ((‘oiirUwy U.8. Weather Ihireati) 


CLIMATE 

The region was further handicapped by climate. The winters were long 
and cold. Frequent storm.s occurred, and often a deep mantle of snow 
covered the ground for three, four, or even five months. Perhaps the Cali- 
fornian was right who remarked that if the United State's had been settled 
from the Pacific Coast, New England would not have been discovered yet. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

But this re^on was settled, and by a variety of hardy stocks seeki ng homes: 
Puritan English in New England,' Scottish and German in Nova Scotia, 
Irish and Church of England English in New Brunswick.' 

The Pilgrims, 102 in number, sailed from England on September 6, 1620, 
in a chartered vessel, the MayJUrwer, bound for the Delaware River area. 
It was not until November 11 that they sighted land at Cape Cod. They 
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anchored in Provincetown Harbor, and after five weeks of exploration they 
took their ship to Plymouth, a spot marked on Captain John Smith’s map. 
Here a settlement was begun. The site had advantages: a piece of dear^ 
land where the Indians had once grown com before they were annihilated by 
the plague ol 1617-18; a spring to provide fresh drinking-water; a hill upon 
which to build a blockhouse for defense; and plenty of wood at hand with 
which to build homes and feed the household fire. 

Frontiersmen are not mode in a day, and the rigors of life in ship and 
winter camp on this cold shore levied a heavy toll upon the first colonists, 
only 50 of them surviving the severe winter. The first settlers had no w'ork 
beasts. They cultivated com with hoes, Indian-fashion, and it was some 
time before thej’ learned to take full advantage of the abundance of fish and 
wild game near by. With hard work they rai.sed a small amount of corn in 

1621, but the arrival of .35 more settlers without food supplies put the stmg- 
gling colony on half-ratioas. When 65 more persons arrived in the spring of 

1622, the situation became de8i)erate. Their discouragement was extreme, 
and the h'tters they wrote in no wisi* praised the climate' of the new land. 

But tlu‘ Puritans were a suiH’rior stock of |M‘opIe. They had enough inde- 
fs'tid(*nce to resist the regularism of thi-ir day and to maintain their own 
church. They hud enough courage to seek freedom in a di.stant wilderness. 
The Puritans were of middle-class working stock, sufficiently accustomed to 
labor to cnalilc them to stand the necessary toil of the hard new land. It 
is natural that such hardy stock later on should not flinch at the hazards of a 
seafaring life and should be able to subdue the forest as they moved westward 
to settle new eonnnanw'ealths. 

In the early days these eouragc'ous wdtlers hod three possible means of 
Hubsistenee. They could farm. They could fish. They could hunt. They 
did all three, but fanning was the mainstay. 

(;<*LOISI,\L FARM LIFE 

In what is now a territory of abandoned farms where city sportsmen hunt 
d«H'r these settlers fought nature and tamed enough of the rough land to 
make tlionsands of the small self-sufficient farms of the domestic epoch. 

To understund the lib* of this time, w^e .should think of the early colonial 
farm as a .self-sufficient unit where men produced goods for use rather than 
for exchange, and oven when ('xelianged it was often by barter, money being 
almost a curiosity. The wheat and com of the little fields made the family’s 
hominy, iKjrridge, and bread. The miller ground the grain for a .share of it. 
The pig, sheep, and cow, with the game that the jieople might catch, furnished 
all the meat they had. A patch of flax made fiber for thread and for linen. 
Homespun wool, dyed with the stain of walnut hulls, fed the hand loom upon 
which was made the homespun cloth which illustrious men wore to the 
Continental Congress. The skins of the farm animals made the shoes. 
Tlie woodlot fed the fire and furnished lumber for house, barn, and fence — 
when it was not of .stone. At many a home forge the horse was shod and the 
wi^on mended. Expenses for daily paper, telephone, and gasoline were 
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Fio. A. It IB easy to are that thia maaB of parth material tranapiirtetl by glaeicra is well 
drained and will yield urops of stones for gencratiuns. (Courtesy IT.S. Geol. Survey) 


umlreannHl-of. The family traveled oji the plow horse when traveling was 
not done even more aimidy on foot, or in the fashion celebrated by Longfellow 
in the romance of John Aldmi and Priscilla.* 

ENVIRONMENT AND POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 

There was little immigration after 1640. The next hundred and fifty years 
were a period of the large family, of a rapidly increasing population, of a 
dense rural ijopulation in the lower an-as of New England and Maritime 
('anada. The period has been justly celebrated as a prce.ious time of prepara- 
tion for political independence — whether formal like that in the United 
States, or informal like that in (lanada. Their inability to migrate westward 
to large, new lands compelled the jieople of the Maritime district to live close 
to one another. 'I'lie new colonies ivero neglected by tlui mother country. 
t'on.semiently, in the course of several generations the people* aerpiircd the 
expewie-iiee in self-governinent which eventually W'as crystallized in the 
Ame'rie*an Constitution. 

1'he I'lnglish colonists we're schewlod in sedf-reliance by many teachers. 
As fishermen the'y had fought with storms on euie of the worst oceans. As 
farmers they had fought nature te> gain a piece of the earth on whieih to make 
a living. As inteirlopers in the red man’s continent they had femght to the 
death the Indian (wdio had welcomed them), that they might take his land.* 
Then came quarrels among the new iiossessors — the colonizing imwcrs of 
Europe. Then, aa now, European quarrels reached across the Atlantic. 

* A pamphleteer of 1786, a Massacliuaetts farmer, rehearsed those simple but manifold 
facts of the farm life at great length, and told how he lived comfortably by the expenditure 
of $10 a year, spent chiefly for metal, salt, and gunpowder, and how ho had $150 of wheat 
mon^ to save. 

• This conquest is a shameful story. I should bate to defend the white man’s end of it 
before the Creator of mankind unless the ownership of good land is an offense meriting 
capital punishment. 
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France and England fought each other at rather frequent intervals, struggling 
for mastery both in Europe and in America, and the colonists took part 
in these backwoods campaigns. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR MARITIME CANADA 

The struggle between France and England for dominance in America made 
the eastern end of this region, the territory guarding the entrance of the 
St. Lawrence, very important. This river valley was then the only route 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the interior. Because the St. Lawrence Valley 
was the gateway to th(! continent it became the seat of the French empire in 
America. France was almost the dominating power in European affairs in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. So England, the upcoming rival, 
strove with France for the possession of this much-prized land. One of the 
great events in American history was the capture of Louisburg (1745) by 
New England colonists. This victory helped the American colonists to 
realist! their destiny. If farmers and fishermen could capture a great fortress 
from the mighty French, could they not also stand erect and look England 
in the eye? This awakening of national consciousness fostered*the sense of 
independence that early ritK'ned into the Continental Congress and the 
Revolutionary War. 

THE INVITATION OF THE SEA 

It was but natural that the colonial New Englanders should turn to the 
sea to make a living. On the west the New Englander was confronted by a 
hostile wilderness, for the westward march of pioneers and covered wagons 
really did not get under way en masse until the nineteenth century. At 
home he was confronted with a thin and rocky soil and a long cold winter, 
both of which made farming difficult. Re(>urring generations of large families 
in a rough and meager land pushed the land hard in many places, as the 
many stone fences and the boulder-strewn little fields bear witness. There 
was no important agri<!ultural commodity available for export. On the 
east was the Mia, rich in fish. The heav^y forested land upon which- the 
New Englander lived provided material to make ships, and the indented 
coast line, with its many bays and estuaries, offered shelter for ships. The 
New Englander accepted nature's invitation to go to sea. Fishing, shipping 
and shipbuilding, and overseas trade became important industries. 

FISHING 

^Save for the stormy climate, nature has conspired to make this a good 
place for fisheries.’ 'The sunken coast, because it sank recently, is full of 

' The Indian had made much use of the »a. Fish were so plentiful that it was a common 
Indian practice to place one under each hill of corn as fertilizer, a device copied by thi 
colonists. Along the coast of Maine are heaps of oyster shells, 400 feet long, M feet nigh, 
said to be the largrat in the world {Literary Digest, Oct. 6, 101^). These were left from 
Indian feasts — evidently oysters on the half-shml have long been popular. 
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bays. The rivers have wide estuaries. These places are good alike for 
catching fish and for sheltering ships. M^e fidls little short of the full 
truth when it calls itself “hundred-harbored Maine.” 

Edible fish are more plentiful in cold waters than in warm. The cold 
winter afforded an unlimited supply of ice with which fish could be stored 
for » time. The cool summer permitted fish to be dried before they spoiled, 
which is impossible in warmer climates. Not only were the shores good for 
fishing, but off the shores were the fishing-banks, better (because ne^r) 
for the Canadians than for the Yankees. East of Boston and south of Maine 
is Georges Bank. South of Nova Scotia is Sable Island Bank, and farther 
east are the Grand Banks. ' 

EARLY SHIPBUILDING 

While the abundance of fish in offshore waters beckoned the New Elnglander 
seaward, the forest back of him pushed. Hemmed in between the wilderness 
and the sea, many a colonist regarded the forest as a stupendous liability 
that meant a year’s hard labor to clear a few acres of meager soil for fanning. 
Soon, howe^r, the forest became a prime asset, for it contained pine, tall, 
straight, and light, that could be used for masts and spars in shipbuilding, 
and tough oak for a ship’s ribs and hull. Pine masts from the forests of 
Maine and New Hampshire provided New England with its first great 
I, export, for these great masts were highly appreciated in the timber-poor 
mother country, which only recently had become mistress of the seas.^ The 
first cargo of ship masts was exported in 1634, and for over two centuries 
New England enjoyed a large and profitable trade in masts and ship timber.* 

The men of New England used oak and pine to build their sturdy fishing 
vessels, and in time an important shipbuilding industry developed. It was 
in Gloucester in 1714 that Captain Andrew Robinson built the first schooner, 
a two-masted ship with fine lines and fore-and-aft rigging. This new ship, 
which was both fast and .seaworthy, could be more easily navigated in our 
rivers and estuaries, where the wind would frequently draw up or down the 
channel, requiring a large amount of beating to windward in relatively short 
“tacks.” In Yankee fashion it placed a premium on economy, for it required 
fewer hands to man the sails. While the sailors of Europe were climbing 
aloft on their square-rigged ships to take in sail at peril of life and limb, the 
Yankee stood on the deck and worked the ropes and pulleys which sent his 
sails up and down without waste of time and effort. The Yankee sailor 
stacked his ship into the teeth of the wind and outsailed ships of every design 
and every land. 

THE RISE OF SEA TRADE 

Sailing out to the Banks was a real sea voyage, on a very stormy sea. The 
vessels that could go to the Banks, fish for a week or two, and sail back could 

* A road near Plymouth is still called “Mast Road." 

* The unusual size of American masts required specially constructed mast ships of 400 or 
SOO tonS|md occasionally 1000 tons, which held from 40 to 100 masts, with many yards and 
spars. These mast ships were the “liners” of colonial New England, bringing in passen- 
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go anywhere, and they did. Conuequently the New Englander was soon en- 
gaging in trade. 

It has often been said that Puritan commerce smelled of fish even more 
than Puritan theology smelled of brimstone. The New Englander took 
dried cod and salt herring to the Mediterranean and the West Indies. Since 
wheat would not grow in the West Indies, he took wheat flour and even 
biscuits; he took pine lumber and stuff from which barrels were made. The 
export of barrel staves was an important factor in the colonial trade, since 
many barrels wctre required to hold West Indian sugar, molasses, and rum, 
which, with other tropical produce, made a nucleus for the return cargo. 
These commodities were not only a welcome addition to the New England 
larder; their arrival jdanted the seed of future manufactures, for it was 
these sliips which first brought to New England the cotton which became 
the parent of a major industry. The fishing schooner brought the molasses- 
bom rum which made distilleries so important in the colonial epoch. 

Fish were carried to the Mediterranean. Thence it was not far to the 
Guinea coast for a return cargo of Negroes. The New Englander brought 
most of the slaves to the South in the seventeenth century, and two centuries 
later his descendants spilled their blood freely to liberate the descendants of 
those slaves. For a time Boston and Newport were centers of the slave trade, 
and Newport was for a time the greatest slave market in America. A close 
relationship sprang up between the Newport traders and the Charleston, 
South Carolina, planters, which extended to a social intercourse between 
their families. It has lasted down to the present time; Newport is a favorite 
Northern resort for Southerners, and there are many connections between 
Newport and Charleston society. 

THE ERA OF MARITIME PROSPERITY 

The New England colonist, carrying liis fish to market across the ocean, 
learned the w'ays of the sea and became acquainted with the people and the 
ports of Europe and the West Indies. Soon more daring voyages were under- 
taken. There was never a time when the urge to make fast ships was greater. 
War between England and France, or England and Spain, or England and 
Holland then meant, among other things, the privateer, and sometimes his 
half-brother, the independent pirate. Almost any ship was authorized to 
capture the ships of enemies. This was perhaps the golden age of piracy. 
Captain Kidd was neither a joke nor a myth; he was a daily menace. To 
distinguish between piracy and propriety was difficult, and many a New 
England fortune was made or started by the success of its citizens as priva- 
teers. 

If you were a privateer, you needed a fast ship. Also you needed a fast 
ship if you were trying to escape from a privateer or a pirate. With such a 
premium on speed, many improvements were made in Yankee shipbuilding. 
The topsail schooner combined the good qualities of fore-and-aft and square 

gers, troops, mail, and tea. See R. G. Albion, ForetU and Sea Power, Harvard University 
Press, 1926, pp. 237-38. 
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rigging, its lower, top, and to}igallant sails giving it greater speed than the 
ordinary schooner. Most of the “Baltimore clippers” of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the privateers of the' Revolution and the W^ar of 
1812, and the packet ships that established the first line services across the 
North Atlantic were vessels of this type. In the construction of squase- 
rigged vessels, the “American clipper” was the final achievement. These 
famous vessels, becau.se of their streamlined hull design, were able to obtain 
a speed of 15 knots, weather permitting. It was during the clipper-ship era, 
1845-60, that American shipping outsailed the British on every sea and won 
speed records alike in the China s<‘as and the English Channel." As the 
British turned to iron ships, driven by dependable steam, they beat the 
Americans, and American shipping declined. 

Thus Yankee shipping and KhipbiiilcUng flourished from colonial times 
down to Civil War times. The, United States not only had large supplies 
of timber but also able .seamen, and naval architects with inventive minds. 
In 1775 a ship could not be built in England or on the Continent for less than 
$50 a ton; in America costs varied from $25 to $38 a ton. Indeed, at the 
outbreak of the Revolution one-third of the merchant ships under the British 
flag were products of American shipyards. For de«;ade8 the men of Salem, 
Boston, Gloucester, and Marblehead loaded their ships with merchandise 
and sailed all seas, trading as they went and sometimes making a profit 
of several hundred per cent. The sailing ship laid wealth on Boston’s door- 
step; many a fine old coast-town mansion and many a Yankee fortune date 
from the “days of wooden 8hii)B and iron men.” 


THK RISE OF MANUFACTURES 

New England is a great manufacturing region for several reasons. Per- 
haps one ot the most poteiu reasons Is the accident ot an early sta rt'. The 
same urge that drove the New England farmer to sea in quest of fish caused 
him to seek a market for the handmade articles which the family could spare. 
As early as 1690 the wool producted by the New England weaver, fuDer, and 
dyer was exported to England. This was soon forbidden by English law, 
for then, as it is now, abundance was the terror of the economic system. 
Then came the peddler — the man who went about among his neighbors 
seeking purchasers for hLs homemade goods. 


THE PEDHLER 

To sell his small surplus the farmer-artisan often became a peddler, or he 
let a neighbor with a more roving disposition take his goods and seek to sell 

• The American clipper was (jiven a bow with concave water lines, relatively great 
breadth at a point well aft of the bow, and a long overhai^ng stem. The schooner, because 
of its carrying capacity and its economy, survivetl the clipper, as the latter was driven from 
one line service irfter another by the more reliable steamer. 

The first “American clipper’’ is generally held to be the Ann MeKim, a three-masted 
ship of 493 tons with fine lines, low freeboard, and raking masts, built in Baltimore in 1832. 
Other authorities claim that the Rainbow, built in New York in 1845, was the first real 
American clipper. 
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them. In colonial times a man in Berlin, Connecticut, imported some sheets 
of tin from England. He hammered the tin into desirable shapes for cooking 
utensils, and taking a pack of the tinware upon his back, he set out to sell 
to his neighbors. This seems to have been the beginning of the famous 
Yankee peddling — a business which was favored by the long idle season of 
the New England farmer. The peddler carrying his wares upon his own or 
a horse’s back, or in a cart or a sleigh, became a well-known figure over wide 
areas. First he sold only tinware, then such common necessities as cowbells, 
knives, platters, spoons, bolts, hinges, locks, and round metal balls to put 
upon the ends of the sharp horns of the ox. The making of these things 
tended to develop the skill of the local blacksmith and was perhaps responsible 
for the tribute of Ijongfellow’s poem “The Village Blacksmith.” 

This peddler, far from home, with no reputation at stake and no expects^ 
tion of developing a permanent connection with his customers, did not have 
a high reputation for honesty. The words “Yankee trick” originated from 
the peddler’s mercantile practices. It was he who sometimes distributed 
basswood hams, whit^ak cheeses, and wooden nutmegs. Connecticut is 
sometimes called the Nutmeg State, regardless of the fact that real nutmegs 
grow only in the torrid *one. But despite the occasional shrewdness, trickery, 
and immorality of this irresponsible pioneer of commerce, there seems to be 
little doubt that by making an outlet he helped to start manufacturing in 
New England. 

SHIPS AND MANUFACTURING 

There were peddlers not only on land but on the sea as well. A New 
England vessel sometimes took sugar to Newfoundland, bought fish, traded 
them for wine at Madeira or Portugal, traded wine for sugar in the West 
Indies, and repeated. Ships went out seeking markets, and the shipping 
industry contributed to manufactures in many ways. 

The ships of Boston and Salem brouglit back many kinds of skins and 
hides from many distant places.’ It was perhaps not entirely by accident 
that at Lynn, halfway between Boston and Salem, the shoemakers first 
applied division of labor to a job that for ages had been the work of a single 
artificer. Before the days of the large shoe factory much of the work was 
done in the homes. The sewing of uppers was turned over to the women 
of sailors’ and fishermen’s families, whose men were often away for weeks, 
months, and even (on whaling cruises) for years. There was scarcely a 
cottage along the shore between Boston and Gloucester where the womenfolk 
were not working for the shops of Lynn. 

THE EPOCH OF WATER POWER 

From this early hand mannfac.t.iiriny and tradR thOTc came to be a surplus 
of capital . This made New England ripe for the mill epoch When the 
exciting news came across the Atlantic that machinciy for spinning and 
weaving cotton had been invented in England, New F.nglanH was ready. 

’ Read Richard Henry Dana, Tim Yeari before the Mast, New York, 1840. 
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h(. A A boat to brmK material and a « ater » heel to run the mill — a perfect 
loiation for an larK stait Paw tm kit, RI a lotton-mill eentir ((.ouiteay C F W 
I astun Pawtucket RI) 

With menaiitilo sagacity, England prohibited by law the export of cottonj 
manufar tuniig machinery or drawings thereof,® but it could not prevent tM 
export of ideas So one day Samuel Slater, an English emigrant who had 
served an apprenticeship m one of Arkwright’s factones at Helper, arrived 
m Providence, Rhode Island, with a head full of knowledge concerning cotton- 
manufac tunng machinery He soon found financial aid and his mill, erected 
at Pawtucket, spun in 1790 the first machine-made cotton warp in America 
By 1800 Slater’s mill was surrounded by 29 others, elected and equipped withl 
machinery by men whom Slater had taught Ten years later there were, 
62 mills in New England and 25 more under construe tion The first spinning 

' Tn an attempt to guard the sec rets of industnol growth, the following were prohibiteR 
by British law the emigration of trained operatives (1765), the emigration of persons 
engaged in printing calico, linens, or muslins or engaged in textile manufactunng (1772), 
the exportation of textile machinery, plans or models (1774), the exportation of any 
utensils used in the textile industry (1781), the emigration of workmen employed in iron 
and steel manufacture and the carrying out of tools (1785), the emigration of coal-miners 
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machines were driven by hand or animal power, but this practice was soon 
displaced by the widespread adoption of water power. 

Thus began the first epoch of cotton-manufacturing in New EnylnnH 
Fortunes accumulated at sea started the cotton mills of Lowell and Lawrence 
in Massachusetts, of Biddeford and Saco in Maine, and of many other places. 
Wealthy shipowners and traders had the necessary capital. It was during 
the years 1807-15, marked by embargoes, nonintercoursc, and war with 
England, that American manufacturing received its first great stimulus. 
With the exception of privakwring, American commerce and shipping lan- 
gui.shed, and the investment of much New England capital for a time was 
diverted from shipping into manufacturing. During this period imports 
of foreign goods were reduced greatly, thereby stimulating the demand for 
American manufactures. 

Water power has shaped New England’s history and the distribution of its 
population much as a mold shapes hot metal which cools to its form. The 
entire region from western C-onnecticut to the tip of Gasp6 is rich in 
water power that is unusually dependable. The rainfall is well distributed 
throughout the year. Many of its soils are porous, because of the glacier, 
and therefore they absorb much rain, which they hold in storage and let 
run out gradually through springs. The glacier left upland swamps and 
thousands of lakes, of which there are 180 within 25 miles of Boston. This 
combination of even flow and plentiful supply meant that the country 
miller was not so often subject to having his dams washed out and his race- 
ways broken as was the miller in Maryland or Virginia and in other places 
Irelow the glacial belt. The even flow of the stream meant only a short period 
of shutdown during the summer drought, and therefore a longer working year. 

The glacier had sent the rivers into strange courses, providing waterfalls. 
New England’s factories were built near falls and were therefore pretty well 
scattered, though they were kept in locations near harbors, with which the 
coasts were everywhere supplied.’ It w'as natural, therefore, that Pawtucket 
should have been the first site of a power textile mill in New England, for its 
location on the Blackstone River is at a point where the large stream plunges 
over a ledge of rock, below which the river is navigable. As the waterfall 
sites near the seaboard became fully Titiliaed, new factories, of necessity, 
were located farther upstream.*’ 

THE INFLUENCE OF SCATTERED WATER POWER 

Unlike the St. Lawrence Valley Rf^on, the New England-Canadian Mari- 
time Region has no place where a stream has power resources that are 
counted by hundreds of thousands of horse power. There are, instead, hun- 
dreds of small falls. For this reason the manufactures of New England 
became widely scattered in many small towns in the period between the 

* Sixty-eight of the early settlements of New England were on or near these many 
harbors. 

“ Some of the first sites to be developed were outgrown at an early date. In 1813 the 
Boston Manufacturing Company erected a plant at Waltham on the Charles River; twelve 
3 rears lat«r the plant liad outgrown its power resources there. 
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Revolution and the time of the Civil War. This point will be clear when 
we see, by contrast, the great human hive of New York. In 1930 Massachu- 
setts alone had 30 cities having more than 25,000 people. In New England 
there were 55 such cities, but New York State, with more population by far 
than all New England, had but 23 such cities. 

It is a surprise to see what small waterfalls served to start New England 
enterprises which eventually grew to great importance. It is said that at 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, on a branch of the Quinnebaug River, a man 
I)egan to grind lenses and to make other optical instruments with the power 
of a stream so small that when it went dry in the summer he used a horse 
for power. Once he even paid a stalwart. Negro 10 cents an hour to take 
the horse’s place and furnish all the jwwcr he needed in his little mill." 
Today on that very site is the great plant of the American Optical Company. 
This furnishes an excellent example of the growth of an industrial giant from 
a tiny industry which started beside a tiny brook. Mo.st of these little mills 
have long since become picturesque ruins or have left scarcely discernible 
traces, but enough have survived to gather New England manufacturing 
into a host of little cities. 

THE INFLUENCE OF AN EARLY START 

An early start often develops an industry in a place that has a relatively poor 
location. Once established, the owner always faces a double dilemma — 
his plant is too big to move and too good to throw away. He can enlarge it, 
but he cannot move it. If sites for plants were chosen today, many of New 
England’s inland manufacturing towns would be situated elsewhere, doubtless 
on some of the many navigable waters, with a power plant sending current 
over the hill by wire. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIL WAR ON 
MANUFACTURES 

If names described the period, the Civil War would be correctly spoken 
of in New England history as the Second Revolution. It changed men’s 
lives more than the Revolutionary War. The period of the war marked 
(but did not cause) two industrial deaths and many industrial births. The 
deaths were the passing of the wooden ship and the whaling industry. 
For decades whaling ships had sailed from New England and Canadian ports. 
The usual voyages lasted from one to three years, and the whalers went to 
every sea where whales were found. Nantucket and New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, were the greatest whaling-ports. New Bedford reached its peak 
of prosperity in 1857." In 1859 a competitor was t)orn when the first oil well 
was dug in western Pennsylvania, for kerosene proved to be a cheaper and 

" R. M. Keir, "Some Responses to Environment in Msssachusetts,” BuUetin of the 
Philadelphia OeographiaU Society, October, 1917, pp. 1-18. 

'* In 1857 New Braforil interests controlled hdf of the entire American whaling industry. 
In that year there were 329 vessels in the New Bedford fleet, worth about $12,000,000, and 
employing almut 10,000 seamen. 
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better oil for the family lamps throughout the world. As has already been 
noted, this sealed the doom of the whaling industry at the very time when 
scientists, economists, and shipowners were becoming alarmed at the prospect 
of the early extinction of whales. The declining demand for whale oil is 
revealed by the decline in price from over SI a gallon in 1850 to about 35 cents 
at the close of the century. In 1871, 33 whaling ve^ls, including 22 vessels 
from New Bedford, worth over 81,000,000, were caught and lost in the ice 
pack north of Bering Strait. New Bedford’s population declined between 
1865 and 1870, but the old families, rich with whale money, shifted their 
interests from whales to cotton mills, for their city was well placed to take 
advantage of the third epoch of New England manufactures — that of de- 
pendence upon coal. Tlii.s epoch had begun about 1840. Then auxiliary 
steam plante were built in places where one water-power site after another 
proved too small for the growing industry to which it had given birth. This 
change threw the advantage back again to the coast cities. New Bedford 
typifies this growth. In 18^ it had 22,000 people; in 1870, 21,000; in 1880, 
27,000; in 1890, 41,000; in 1920, 121,000; in 1930, 113,000. Sixth largest 
among Massachasetts cities. New Bedford ranks third in the value of its 
manufactured products. In 1938 Bristol County, in which New Bedford is 
located, had 2,403,560 cotton spindles in place, more than any other county 
in the country. Its great cotton-textile industry, like those in many New 
England towns, has suffered from Southern competition, with the result that 
many mills have been closed down or abandoned. This loss has been only 
partially compensated by the development of the rayon industry, which in 
1937 turned out over 814,000,000 worth of goods and employed more than 
4300 workers. New Bedford’s seaboard location is one of its industrial assets, 
for the coal that is used for power is imported cheaply by water, as are raw 
cotton, fuel oil, gasoline, and other bulky commodities. A deep-sea fishing 
fleet, boatbuilding, and the manufacture of marine equipment are the sole 
heritages of a great maritime past. 

The growth of New Bedford is typical of the industrial revolution which 
the Civil War brought to New England. At that time, as today, al- 
though to a less degree, war was an economic struggle. Other things being 
anywhere near equal, victory went to the army that had the best supplies. 
The four years’ struggle of that war sent to New England factories sums of 
money which previously would have been considered almost unbelievable. 
These huge sums were paid for the rifles, the cartridges, the bits, spurs, 
buckles, bayonets, blankets, uniforms, overcoats, socks, shoes, caps, tents, 
flags, and all of the other kinds of goods used and wasted by hundreds of 
thousands of men on the march, in camp, and on the battlefields. Immi- 
grants rushed from Europe into the El Dorado of good wages. Boston gained 
40 per cent between 1860 and 1870. 

After the war the Northern states dominated the American Congress and 
saw to it that the protective tariffs gave most of the American market to the 
American (chiefly New England) mills. Maritime Canada, having no such 
huge market within its free-trade zone, has had a much smaller development 
of manufactures — a good example of the accidents of history. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WESTERN LANDS 

Then followed another of the accidents of history. After the reconstruction 
of war wastes, and between 1870 and 1900, the rush began to settle the western 
half of the Mississippi Valley. The CSvil War had loosened men from thrar 
old places. The period before the war had equipped the eastern half of the 
country with railroads. We were then ready to equip the West. New inven- 
tions had made cheap steel. Plants that had manufactured war materials 
were ready to manufacture steel into farming equipment. 

The prairies were level, treeless, most easy to settle. The stage was set 
for a postwar boom. It is doubtful if the history of the world elsewhere 
affords a parallel example of the speedy occupation of land. The Eastern 
states, particularly New England, scattered their sons and their grandsons 
over an inland empire. They can be trailed by town names as well as by 
family history. Portland, Mfune, and Salem, Massachusetts, reappear in 
Portland and Salem, Oregon. There are twenty-seven Salems, twenty-Sve 
Manchesters, twenty-five Newports, twenty Plymouths, and nineteen Lex- 
ingtons in the United States, to the misery of postal clerks. 

THE ERA OF ABANDONED FARMS 

From the time that the Mayflower discharged its cargo of famous ancestors, 
and its unbelievable amounts of “genuine” antique furniture, until the 
present day, the average New England farmer has had a hard time making 
a living from the thin soil of his rocky little fields. As other economic oppor- 
tunities developed, it was but natural that many farm people should seek 
more lucrative employment elsewhere. During the nineteenth century three 
powerful economic forces dealt heavy blows to New England agriculture and 
contributed to farm abandonment. 

First may be mentioned the improvement of transportation facilities be- 
tween East and West, which opened the fioodgates through which poured 
upon Eastern markets a deluge of cheap Western grain and other farm 
products. The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 reduced the time for making 
the trip from Bi^alo to New York from twenty to eight days and cut the 
freight rate from 8100 to about $5 a ton. The success of the Erie Canal 
ushered in an era of canal-building that lasted until about 1850. The phe- 
nomenal development of American railroads came in the latter half of the 
century, for the period prior to 1850 was largely one of pioneering and ex- 
perimentation in railroad-building. In 1850 there were only 9000 mOes 
of track, but by 1870 the mileage had doubled, and in 1880 it had reached a 
total of 93,000 miles. As independent lines were combined into great systems 
and as railway construction and equipment improved, rates declined, and the 
railroads became the prime movers of the nation’s freight. 

The settlement of the West and the cultivation of vast expanses of produc- 
tive farm land constituted a second powerful force contributing to the 
troubles of the New England farmer. Tales of stoneless, level land, black 
with fertility, to be had for the taking lured many a farmer family westward. 

« 




Fig. 90 B. In manufactures, South 19%, North 73%, and 11 Western states 7%. Note 
the contrast between Lower and Upper New England. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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For the families that went West tlie railroads gave access to distant markets 
and made possible a typte of farm that sold one or two commodities and bought; 
everything else. For the families that remained on their high-cost New Eng- 
land farms, the railroads brought cutthroat competition. The virgin soils 
of the fertile West dumped upon Eastern city markets and Europe a flood 
of cheap produce. The American wheat crop more than doubled between 
1860 and 1880. The price of wheat in England declined from 56 shillings a 
quarter in 1877 to 22 shillings in 1894.“ 

A third great force contributing to farm abandonment was the remarkable 
development of New England manufacturing. Thousands of farmers’ sons 
and daughters, who had seen their parents struggle to make a living, yielded 
to the siren call of factory wages. Here in New England occurred the first 
great American movement from farm to city. The old family farm could 
not compete with the shorter hours of toil, the better pay, and other attrac- 
tions that were offered by life in the city. 

As a result of these great economic forces there followed an episode of 
industrial history probably without parallel. Thousands of families aban- 
doned their farms. Sometimes abandoned farms characterized almost the 
whole of a community — the house with windows boarded up, sagging roof, 
rotting well sweep, weeds and hollyhocks growing wild in the yard, and the 
fields grown up to wild roses, brambles, bushes, and finally the young forest. 
The extent and the causes of this abandonment are shown by this table: 

IMPBOVED LAND BY GROUPS OF STATES EXPRESSED AS PBHCENTAOBS 


• OP 1870 
(1870 = 100%) 



1880 

1890 

1900 

1010 

1920“ 

New England 

109.6 

89.5 

67.8 

60.5 

51.0 

East North- Central 

137.7 

143.5 

157.9 

162.0 

160.1 

West North Central 

260.5 

448.8 

577.0 

698.8 

729.0 

West South Central 

276.3 

444.8 

578.9 

848.1 

934.3 


“ Edward CiesBy, An OuOine of IndvMrial History, London, 1B15. 

“ This table cannot be continue, because the Bureau of the Census have chan|i;ed their 
minds about what we should know. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.8. Itept 
Agr., reports as follows: “The Census has not obtained a figure for improved land since 
1^0. We have made an estimate for 1925, 1030, and 1035 approximating the 1020 figure, 
by adding the total crop land, the plowable pastures, and with an allowance of three acres 
per farm for the farmstead, with the following results: 


IMPROVED LAND, ESTIMATE 


Ysar 

Connecticut 

Massadmsetts 

Rhode Island 

Total . 
aa'es 

Per cent 
land area 

Total 

acres 

Per cent 
land area 

Total 

acres 

Per cent 
land area 

1925 


23.0 

872,881 

17.0 

121,335 


1030 


19.8 

802,533 

15.6 

113,427 


1935 

749,022 

24.3 

861,621 

11.7 

116,517 



















Flo. 92 A. Part-time farms — those in which the omrator worked more than }50 days 
off the farm. Suhurbanism stands out very plainly here. Also the poor little mountain 
farm. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 



Fio. 92 B. The egg crop, far more valuable than gold and silver combined, is suburban 
to be near the Eastoii market, or rural to be near the hen’s food supply. (Courtesy U.S, 
Dept Agr.) 
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RURAL FOPUIAnON in NEW ENGLAND 

CHANGES IN PEACENT Of TOTM, POPULATION 
lOOO TO 1930 


SOURCE or DATA 
U.S. CENSUS 
lU POSTS 


NEW ENGIAND 


41.7 X 


USSAN 



1060 


920 SUEAL-UUAN 
aASSIfICATION 
USED THMJ-Otrr 


20. JX 
1930 


MAINE NEW HAMPSHIRE VERJ40NT 



MASSACHUSETTS ILHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 



Fio. A. Theae Krapha give one meaaure of the decline of farming and the 
riae of manufacturing. (Courteay Nat’l Boaourcca Board) 

The figures for New England are deoeptively large. The director of the 
Vermont Experiment Station told me in 1908 that about half of the so-called 
improved land of that state was then growing up in forest. 

The 75 per cent loss in one seashore county of New Hampshire immediately 
adjacent to the many mills of that section is typical of the many counties 
where the factory offered its greatest opportunity to the farmer boy. 

LAND T7NDEB CULTIVATION IN ROCKINGHAM COUNT!', NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1870 

235,605 acres 

1900 

102,058 acres 

1880 

223,544 acres 

1910 

113,573 acres 

1890 

179,402 acres 

1920 

86,336 acres 


THE PRESENT — A LAND OF CITIES 


In 1940, after the forces above enumerated had had a century to work 
out their results, we find a great contrast between the Canadian and American 
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ends of this region. The Canadian part is rural; the American part has 
become, one might almost say, a collection of cities. The boom period of 
the World War helped to make this condition still more acute, as every Allied 
army called on New England for munitions and supplies. The 1930 census 
indicates the predominance of manufacturing in New England, 43 per cent 
of the gainfully employed population being engaged in manufacturing.'^ 
Since these figures include rural Vermont, the importance of manufacture is 
still greater in the Maritime Region. 

Fifty-six per cent of the people of the United States live in cities, 77 pier 
cent of all New Englanders and 38 pier cent of all those in the three Canadian 
Maritime provinces. Note the astonishing figures in Lower New England 
states, wholly or almost wholly within this region. 


INCREASES IN POPITLATION IN NEW ENGLAND SINCE 1910 



1910 

1920 

1»30 

1940 URBAN POPU- 
LATION 

Per cent 
increase of 
pop. in 
30 years 

Populatum 

Per cent 
urban 

Massachusetts 

3,366,416 

3,862,356 

4,249,614 

4,316,721 

89.4 

28.2 

Rhode Island 

542,610 

604,397 

687,497 


01.6 

31.5 

Connecticut 

1,114,756 

1,380,631 

1,606,903 

1,709,242 

67.8 

53.3 

New Hampshire (Kills- 







borough, Merrimack, 







Rockingham counties) 

231,595 


2.50,067 

263,740 

66.0 

13.8 

New Hampshire (all 







counties except those 







above) 

198,977 


215,226 

227,784 

47.9 

14.6 

Maine 

742,371 


797,423 

847,226 

40.5 

14.1 

Vermont 

365,9.56 

362,428 

359,611 

369,231 

34.3 

0.9 

Iowa 

2,224,771 

2,404,021 

2,470,939 

2,538,268 

42.7 

14.1 

United States 

01,972,266 

105,710,62) 

122,775,046 

131,669,275 

56.5 

43.2 


1001 

1911 

1921 

1931 



New Brunswick 

331,120 

351,889 

387,876 


31.6 

23.3 

Nova Scotia 

459,574 

492,338 

523,837 

512,846 

45.2 

13.6 

Prince Kdward Island 

103,259 

93,728 

88,615 

88,038 

23.2 

-14.7 


So great is the urban population, so meager is agriculture, that someone 
has estimated that Connecticut produces each year only enough mutton to 

“ U.S. CENSUS OP IIKM — NEW ENGLAND WOBKERS 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries 1,478,958 

Trade 438,056 

Clerical occupations 346,194 

Domestic and personal service M3,517 

Transportation and communicaUon 253,056 

Professional service 252,268 

Agriculture 212,610 

Public service 76,971 

Forestry and fishing 22,027 

Elxtraction of miners 6,601 

Total persons occuined 3,431,167 
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Fio. A. The migration maps (Fig. 18 A) will throw light on this. 
(Courtesy tl.B. Dept Agr.) 


meet the needs of its people for one day, only enough beef to meet their needs 
for eight days, and only enough potatoes to meet their needs for fourteen 
days. In Massachusetts the value of fish per capita in 1935 was $2.17; of 
farm crops, $6.90; of factory products, $472.11. The essentially urban 
character of the population is obvious. This urbanization is new, and it is 
perhaps a moot question if it can last. In 1790 New England had but 3 p)er 
cent of its people in cities, and the figure had only risem to 21 per cent in 1870. 


BOSTON 

Boston is well called “The Hub,” for in New hlngland “all roads lead to 
Boston.” Three of the spokes were constructed in 1835: the Boston and 
Lowell R.R, ; the Boston and Providence R.R. ; and the Boston and Worces- 
ter R.R., which was extended to Albany in 1841. The Boston and Maine 
was organized in 1842, and seven years later Boston was connected l)y rail 
with New York City. Today a splendid railway, highway, and airway net- 
work focuses upon Boston, making it the great commercial gateway of New 
England. 

In 1935, according to the state census, Boston had over 800,000 people 
within its municipal limits,'* and the Boston Basin, a low plain surrounding 
the city, is dotted with towns, some of which are an unbroken continuation 
of Boston. Within a radius of 30 miles are 80 towns and cities that help 
to form the great Boston “metropolitan district,” where live 2,385,000 people, 
more than a fourth of the population of all New England.” In size of popula- 

" In 1930 Boston had a population of 781,000, according to the Federal census. 

” 1935 eensus data: Cambridro, 118,000 people; Lynn, 101,000; Somerville, 101,000; 
Quincy, Newton, Medford, M^en, and Brookline, over 60,000 each; Everett, about 
50,000; Salem, about 44,000. 
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tion this area is exceeded 
only by the metropolitan 
districts of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles. In per capita wealth 
and. savings metropolitan 
Boston ranks first. Within 
this district are more than 
5000 factories, employing 
about 254,000 workers, with 
an annual pay roll of about 
$254,000,000, and producing 
a wide variety of products 
worth over $1,200,000,000. 
No single industry domi- 
nates the Boston industrial 
area. The combined value of 
the output of its three lead- 
ing industries (woolen and 
worsted goods, leather foot- 
wear, and printing and publishing) amounts to only one-fourth of the total 
value of its entire industrial output.** 

Nature endowed Boston with one of the finest harbors along the Atlantic 
seaboard, yet Boston ranks only eighth among American ports in the total 
weight of cargo handled.*' For decades the port of Boston has lagged behind 
its rivals. New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. A number of facts help 
to explain the slower growth of Boston’s commerce. In the first place, Bos- 
ton had no Erie Canal, which was a mighty factor contributing to the 
early supremacy of New York. Secondly, it had no through trunk-line 
rulroad to bring vast amounts of Middle Western traffic to its doorstep, as 
did its rivals.” And, thirdly, railway and ocean freight rate differentials 
have favored New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore at the expense of 
Boston.'* As a result, Boston’s hinterland is restricted to New England,” 
and this hinterland has mighty little of bulk and weight to export.” Boston’s 
imports, including such commodities as wool, hides and skins, paper and 

** In comparison, Detroit’s automotive industry makes up 72% of the total value of the 
industrial output of its metropolitan area; Pittsburah’s steel, 43%; Los Angeles’s petroleum- 
refining, 24%j and New York City's clothiiw, 19%. 

" Boston IS exceeded by New York, muston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, and Los Annies. 

“ New York has long been served by the New York Central ILR., Philadelphia ^ the 
Pennsrivania, and Baltimore by the Baltimore A Ohio. The Pennsylvania and the B A O 
found it advisable to extend their lines to New York at an early date. 

Terminal costs and practices have also contributed to Boston’s difficulties. The three 
rulroada serving Boston act independently of each other in handling terminal freight, 
virtually dividing the water front into three separate ports. New England was settieoby 
indiridualuts, and here we see one of the many costs individualism inflicts upon us. 

"An exception is the Canadian grain trade, a portion of which moves vis Boston when 
the St. LauTence is closed by ice. 

* Manufactured goods db not usually occupy much space in comparison with staple 
commodities. The heaviest foreign export in recent years has been scrap iron. 



Fia. A. Boston is our leading wool market. The 
importance of its port is attested by these bales of 
wool, all from Argentina. After many processes and 
many wage payments they will become suits and 
overcoats. (Courtesy Boston Chamber of Commerce) 
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pulp, sugar, bananas, coffee, and cacao, ccanpiise 90 peat cent of ita.fqr»gn 
commerce. Its coastwise trade, which is three times as important as its 
foreign commerce, is also badly balanced; inbound traffic, including such 
items as crude oil, gasoline, coal, and cotton, is nine times as heavy as out* 
bound traffic. The result is that ships come in full and leave hungry, and 
ocean rates for Boston are higher than they otherwise would be. 

THREE INDUSTRIAL CIRCLES 

Boston is the greatest wool market in the world, save London.** It is a 
great market for hides and skins, which ships bring from every continent. 
The city itself has varied industries, and it is surrounded by three circles of 
specialized industry. The inner circle is the leather circle. In it are in- 
cluded Peabody and other suburban cities that contain great tanneries. 
Next comes the circle of the shoe towns — Haverhill on the north, which 
boasts of being the greatest center in the world for the manufacture of 
women’s shoes and slippers, and Brockton on the south, with a similar 
record for men’s shoes.** Lynn, in the midst of the shoe region, is the rival 
of both Brockton and Haverhill. In recent years there has been a strong 
tendency for the shoe industry to migrate westward and for new factories to 
locate in such cities as St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Chicago in order to be 
nearer to the growing markets of the Middle West. Nevertheless, New 
England still produces over a third of the nation’s shoes. Massachusetts 
leads the Union, and in 1938 its 294 factories produced nearly 77,000,000 
pairs of leather boots, shoes, and slippers, or one-fourth of the total output 
of the United States. A development of recent years has been the growing 
manufacture of rubber footwear, 44 per cent of the nation’s output being 
produced in the Boston metropolitan area. 

Walking the streets of Lynn, one realizes what concentration an industry 
can have; the signs upon the places of business read Heels, Welts, Insoles, 
Uppers, Eyelets, Thread, etc., etc. It is an a.stonishing proof of the degree 
to which even a simple commodity like a shoe, so long made by one man, 
can be subdivided and become the work of scores of industries and thousands 
of people. 

•* In 1936 nearly 400,000,000 pounds of raw wool were received in Boston. 

** VALUE OF BOOTS AND SHOES (OTHEK THAN BUBBEH) 1937 
(millions of dollars) 


1. Massachusetts 152.0 

2. New York 125.8 

3. Missouri 103.3 

4. Illinois 65.4 

6. New Hampshire 64.0 

6. Ohio 49.4 

7. Maine 42.6 

8. Wisconan 41.5 

9. Pennsylvania 40.9 

10. Tennessee 20.9 


Four Massachusetts cities, Brockton, Lynn, Haverhill and Boston, together produced 
»143,000,000 worth of shoes in 1935. 
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Textiles make the third industrial circle around Boston. It reaches from 
New Bedford, Fall River, and Providence around to Lowell and Lawrence. 
Over half of New England’s cotton manufactures (11.4 per cent of the 
nation’s total) are produced in the Boston metropolitan and the Providence- 
Fall River-New Bedford areas. 

Boston is often the center where business is transacted for factories located 
miles distant. Boston is the leading shoe and leather marketing center of 
the country, and within its shoe district are the offices of nearly 1000 different 
firms representing various branches of the industry. Nearly 20 per cent of 
Boston’s total foreign trade, on the basis of value, consists of the importation 
of hides and skins and the exportation of leather and footwear. Boston is 
also the greatest Northern market for raw cotton. Textile mills and ma- 
chinery plants 60, or even 100, miles away buy materials and sell the finished 
product in the Boston office, to which the material is never sent. Indeed 
material for export is sometimes made in Lawrence or New Bedford, sold 
through the Boston office, and exported by way of the export houses and the 
shipping lines of New York. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The products of the whirling spindle and the noisy clanking loom over- 
shadow all other New England industries, and employ about one-fifth of 
all the factory hands of Lower New England. Ranks of looms reach across 
the wide floors of weaving rooms like rows of com across the Central Plain, 
and the multitude of spindles tended by a single worker makes one think of 
perpetual motion and endless multiplication. The section between Portland, 
Maine, and New York City produces more than one-fourth (26.8 per cent, 
1929) of the cotton manufactures, and over one-half (56.3 per cent, 1929) 
of the woolen goods, of the entire United States. This fact explains Boston’s 
wool market. It also explains why the textile industry is the chief concern 
of the New England politician, who, after all, must reflect what the public 
wants. The textile industry even affects the curricula of the schools, as it 
doubtless should, for schools must strive to prepare young people for making 
a living as well as for being citizens. 

Why is the textile industry so important here? Many factors have con- 
tributed to make it so, factors that have shifted in relative importance with 
the passage of time. The story of how the Industrial Revolution was first 
transplanted from old England to New England has already been told, and 
there is no denying the fact that the impetus of an early start has been a 
powerful and long-enduring advantage to the New England textile industry. 
The abundance of water jMwer made easy the early use of power-driven 
machinery, although the time arrived when New England was forced to 
augment its power resources by importing coal.“ Climate also pla3red a role. 


• j example, Fall River may be considered as the mature type of New England 
mdust^ town m that it was started with the water power fumyi^ by the Little Fall 
mver (1813). In fifty ye^ this power supply was outgrown, and since 1^ production 
has been earned on chiefly by steam generated by imported coal. 
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as it did in Lancashire, for 
the moist New England cli- 
mate facilitates the manu- 
facture of textiles by keeping 
the thread from getting dry 
and brittle, and it also re- 
duces the amount of elec- 
tricity in the thread, which 
often makes the thread snarl 
and tangle. In this age of 
modern science humidifiers 
can fill the factory air with 
the exact amount of moisture 
needed, but the expense, of 
operating such machinery Ls 
less in moist New England. 

From the very beginning the 
New Flngland textile industry 
has been favored with an adecpiatc supply of capital and a large and growing 
market. Railway rates have not been unfavorable to New England’s do- 
mestic (iommeree, and its textiles have had easy access to markt'ts throughout 
the country. Nearness to raw materials is no prerequisite for the manu- 
fa(!ture of textiles, whether it be cotton, wool, silk, or rayon; indeed, it is 
cheaper to ship 100 l)ales of cotton from the fields of Dixie by either rwl or 
water to a Northern market than to ship over an equal distance the finished 
gofxls that could be made from the raw cotton. New England, like old 
England, has long enjoyed a splendid supply of .skilled labor, which gives it a 
definite though narrowing superiority in tlie production of high-grade fabrics. 

In spite of all these advantages, one great branch of its textile industry, 
cotton-manufacturing, has been seceding from New' England. lor decades 
New England had an abundant supply of cheap labor, but with the growth 
of labor unions, t,he enactment of .sociid legislation, and the dwindling of 
immigration, this advantage lias virtually melted away, causing a real crisis 
in its cotton-textile industry. The following statistics on active cotton spin- 
dles reveal the serious loss occasioned by the southward migration of the 
cotton-textile industry: 



Fig. a. a 9-acrr loom room, 4000 Imuiis, Salem, 
Maas, 'l^e largest loom ruiim in the world. Will it 
stay tlwre? (Courtesy N.Y. A N.H. R.R.) 


MILLIONS OP ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES 



1900 

1920 

1930 

igsK 

' 1 

New ;<tateR | 

13.2 

18.3 

11.3 1 

5.9 

Cotton-growing .states 

4.4 

15.2 

18.0 

18.1 

Other states 

1.9 

2.0 

1 

.7 

Total U.S.A. 

19.5 

35.5 

31.2 

j 24.7 
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THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY 

In contrast with the migrations that have occurred in the shoe and the 
cotton-textile industries, the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods has 
remained firmly entrenched in New England. Lower New England manu- 
factures over half the wool in the United States. Several reasons help to 
explain the concentration of the woolen and worsted industries in the north- 
eastern section of the country, and in New England in particular. In the 
first place, these industries specialize much more in cloth that goes into wear- 
ing apparel than does the cotton-textile industry. Hence it is desirable for 
factories to be near the central point from which the mysterious force of style 
emanates, which means proximity to New York City. Secondly, the higher 
value of woolen and worsted goods makes it desirable to be near a market 
with large purchasing power, which is to be found in the large urban centers 
of the Northeast. Thirdly, the manufacture of woolens and worsteds, es- 
pecially the finer fabrics, calls for skilled factory workers and for speei^ists 
in the chemical and physical laboratories. Finally, over half of the raw 
wool consumed in the United States is imported from such distant places as 
New Zealand, Australia, Argentina, and South Africa, so a location at or 
near the seaboard senms to eliminate or reduce the expense of a rail haul. 

Within New England the wool and worsted mills are scattered over more 
territory than the cotton mills. The cotton fiber was not abundant until 
after the beginning of the nineteenth century, so cotton-spinning and cotton- 
weaving in the homes of New England were never widespread. When the 
cotton gin was invented, the indusstry developed not in the households of 
New England, but primarily as a mill and city industry, whereas every village 
and almost every farmhouse made woolen cloth, and when textile machinery 
came, little woolen mills started where the village industries were. Thus 
woolen mills were scattered all up and down the valleys in remote places 
where small water power would run a few machines, for example, in the 
Berkshire Hills country of western Massachusetts and the central upland 
around Worcester. 

Despite this wide dissemination, the last sixty years have brought great 
concentration of wool manufacture in Lawrence, Massachusetts, which makes 
about one-eighth of the national production. Lawrence is dependent chiefly 
upon the water power from a series of three falls in the Merrimack River. 
This power resource attracted a man named Samuel Lawrence, who, with 
his partners, bought the falls in 1843. Four years later the first mill began 
to produce woolen, worsted, and cotton goods. This city now has the largest 
woTste<l mill in the world. The mills of one company in this one city turn 
out cloth so fa.st that the output would make a piece long enough to reach to 
England as quickly as an ocean steamer could get there. Providence and 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and Lowell and Holyoke, Massachusetts, are 
also imimrtant wool centers. 

Holyoke, Massachusetts, is situated at a bend of the Connecticut River. 
As it cur\-es around the city, the river falls 37 feet. This fall has been har- 
nessed by a great dam, which feeds three levels of power canals, about 5 miles 
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in length. The water runs from the first canal through a number of mills, 
then drops into the second canal, and then into the third, for the second and 
third power utilisation in the same town. This unique canal systm was 
ooncaved in 1849, long before the da}^ of electric transmission. Now the 
method would be to make a central plant that would furnish power for all 
of the mills. Holyoke’s textile products include woolens and worsteds, silk, 
cotton, rayon, and alpaca, but it is from its great paper mills that it takes 
the name “The Paper City.” 

At Danbury, Connecticut, the fur from the rabbit skins of many lands is 
turned into felt hats, to the surprising extent of one-fourth of the total output 
of the United States. The hair of fur becomes felt by being beaten and rubbed 
until its tiny scales cling to each other. 

THE BRASS AND HARDWARE INDUSTRIES 

The brass and hardware industries are good examples of Yankee skill. 
Like the textiles, these industries arc concentrated. Connecticut specialises 
in brass, making a large portion of the brass goods of the country. This is 
probably due to the peddlers of the early days, who soon got to carrying brass- 
ware as well as tinware. The industry is centered in a string of towns in the 
Naugatuck Valley, northwest of New Haven. From the brass industry 
developed the cheap clock, for which Connecticut has long been famous, 
and it has long ranked first in the production of watches, clocks, and parts 
thereof. This state also makes two-fifths of the needles, pins, hooks and 
eyes, and snap fasteners. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire 
make about half the nails of the country and a large portion of the tools. 
Over two-thirds of the fireanns of the United States are made in Connecticut 
and in parts of Massachusetts adjacent to it — Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Hartford,^ and Springfield, Massachusetts, being the great centers. The 
greatest center of hardware manufacture is the town of New Britain, which 
makes nearly one-tenth of the hardware of the country (1935), and before 
the World War celebrated its pre-eminence with the following statement in 
the paper of the local board of trade: 

This morning you probably arose from a comfortable night’s sleep on a New Britain 
spring bed; you put on some attire furnished with New Britain buckles, some attire 
woven on New Britain lo<im8; you visited a clothes-closet fitted out with New Britain 
hooks to which you gained access by unlocking a New Britain lock, turning a New 
Britain knob, then allowing the door to swing upon New Britain binges. At breakfast 
you used New Britain cutlery, drank coffee from a New Britain percolator, read your 
mail brought you from a New Britain letter-box, slitting the envelope with a New 
Britain penknife. You walked through a ball built by New Britain tools and made 
solid with New Britain screws, opened a front door which was prevented from slam- 
ming by a New Britain doorcheck, and jumped into your New Britain automobile, 
or into a carriage drawn by horses with New Britain trimmings, to go to your office 
wanned by a New Britain register. 

** The people of Hartford, Conn., have a queer combination of dealers in life and 
death — fireanns and life-insurance companies. From the 45 insurance offices of this city 
p,000,000,000 has been paid to policyholders and beneficiaries to date, and enough has 
been kept to support 18,000 employees and help to make the city rich. 
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Fio. A. Ynnkee iiiKcnuitv is illustrated by the sir^ of this plant, the Oakville Division 
of the ^'uvill MfR. ('o., Oalcville, ('onn. Here 000 fieople make cummun pins and safety 
pins, hwjks and eytw, garter triiiiniinfts, snap fasteners, thumbtacks, and such gadgets 
according to demand. (Courtesy N.Y. Sc N.H. R.R.) 

During the World War this town boasted that it furnished -parts for air- 
ftlane, battle tank, and submarine.. 

The peddler with his paek was a convenient means for the early distribution 
of jew<>lry, of which the Providence-Fall River-New Bedford area niak(!S 
over on<‘-third of the American output (1935). The variety rang(\s from the 
ten-cent-store brilliants to tlie best of plate and solid metal. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION 

Why have the indust ric's of New England been gathered into special cen- 
ters? Stmie cities, like Worcester and Boston, boast the great variety of 
their industries. In contrast to tliis. Fall River has 68 per cent of its workers 
engagc'd in making cotton, and New Bedford has about 80 per cent in textiles. 
In Brockton, 80 per cent, and in Lynn, about 20 per cent, make boots and 
sl) 0 <*s. In Waterbury, Connecticut, 53 jwr cent work on bnvss, bronze, and 
eopj)er ijroduets. 

The rough surface of New Eugluud ha.s undoiibtedly helped to produce the 
si)ecialization of industry. Much of the country' is hilly, and the towns are 
scattered along the stn-aius because of the water power. In the early days 
hills made conunuuieation between towns diifieult unless the towns were in 
th(> stuiK' valley. alley specialization nisulled, until today .some New Eng- 
land valleys are almost one long-draw'n-out settlement with a common 
industry, such as the brass industry of the Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, 
the textile industry of the Merrimack Valley (Lowell and Lawrence, Massa- 
chu.sett«; Concord, Manchester, and Nashua, New Hampshire). Other 
examples of valley industry are, the pai)er industry of the Androscoggin and 
Clonm-cticnt valleys. 

Concentration luis also come about l>eeause imitators have follow'cd the 
lead of some successful pioneer. Often the .son has followed the father, and 
Other memlK-rs of the family have taken up the business until all the mill- 
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owners of a town may be more or leas related. There are cases of mills that 
have been in the same family sinee before 1840.“ 

The skilled labor of the established industrial center is a force tending to 
bring there other industries of the same kind. The skilled artisan is usually 
a permanent worker living in his home, and he expects to have his faipily 
with him. Such a man is hard to move, hence from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint the greatest opportunity to obtain skilled labor is usually in an 
established center. The mechanical skill of the particular trades often goes 
from father to son. It may almost be said to be in the air. The knowledge 
of and the talk concerning the chief local industry make an intellectual back- 
ground for the people, and they are apt to be a little more skillful than other 
workers. This is a reason why manufacturers who want to engage in the 
industry in question should and do go to an established center to start the 
new enterprise. 

If the manufacturer wish(« to establish an industry in a place where there 
is no trained labor force, he meets diflBeulties, as was shown by the experience 
attending the ofiening of one of the first shoe factories in St. Louis. Workers 
from New England were transported on special contracts to do the work, 
but they had to be jjaid more than twice the amount they had received in 
the great shoe factories of the home town in Massachust'tts. It is thus plain 
that the many established manufacturing industries of New England may 
be said to have their roots driven deep into its rock-lwund soil. 

THE RESULTS OK CONCENTRATION 

This concentration has a number of advantages. It is easier for the mill- 
owner who wishes to borrow money, because the financiers of the community 
know the condition of the industry and are able to estimate the risk. A 
banker would not be wise in lending much money to a man starting a new and 
untried industry in that locality. Also, buying the raw materials and selling 
the finisluxl product are easier where there are many manufacturers. When 
machinery breaks down or needs repair, .skilled mechanics who know how 
to do the work am at hand. The industry can divide and subdivide; for 
instance, one mill will spin, another weave, another finish, dye, or print. 
By-product industries rise, such as the glue industry around the fishing- 
wharves or those mills of many kinds that use the .shorter fibers which are 
waste to other mills. Finally, legi.slation and the education of the town 
can favor the one dominant industry. Textile schools are common in textile 
centers. 

Concentration also has its disadvantages." Wlien an industry becomes 
dull, the whole town is dull. A certain Massachusetts town lives from the 
pay roll of two cotton mills. In 1924 one of the mills was shut down. This 
was temporary industrial death. Every merchant in town was scared about 
the credit accounts he was building up with the people who had no work 

* This fact is also advanced to help explain New England’s textile decline. The grand- 
son may inherit the layrks but not the genius or the energy or the necessity to exert hunself. 

” For a fuller discussion of the economics of concentration, see R. M. Keir, MaTntfadur- 
int, Ronald Press, 1 B 28 . 
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CASH FARM INCOME FROM POULTRY AND E66S.ANO 
INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 1924-38 
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Flo. A. ThiH HhdWH hovr nionry keepM movinx and how one group paanefi its 
pnwfierity on to another. (Courtesy I'.S. Dept Agr.) 
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and hciicf no money. Everybody fell blue. Men loafed and grumbled, 
women worried, and children were K(‘itinR Ichh to eat than they bad been 
grttinR. The ualeHinan of the closed factory came back without orders again 
and yet again. Then one day he packed his suitcase' for a long trip. The 
whole town turned out in procession with songs and prayers to see him off 
on the night train. It was like ehc»*ring the departure of a college football 
team, but was much more serious. The salesman wired back an order for 
upholstery for Ford cars. The mill whistle blew again. The Chautauqua 
Assoeiation renewed its contract, and there was ^ain butter on th e bread. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY 

Following tcjctiles and shoes, the manufacture of machinery is the third 
industry in imjairtance in Lower New England. This industry belongs in 
this rcRioii by a kind of economic right. It is a kind of parasite, a hanger-on, 
or a purveyor to the other manufacturing industries. For the textile, .shoe, 
and other mills of New England many machines are needed. It costs a great 
deal more to ship the finished machines than to ship the raw materials used 
in making machinery — iron, copper, brass, tin, and wocxl. Therefore there 
is a natural tendency to make the machinery near the place where it is to 
bo used.” Furthermore', there is a great advantage for repairs and replace- 
ment of factoiy machines when the machine-producing factory is near the 

* Ohio ranks first in the production of rubber machinery because of the great tire in- 
dustry of Akron; Uonneetinit ranks second, New' Jersey third. Wisconsin leads in the 
manufacture of w-oodworking inachiiierv, lUinois second, Ohio third. New York ranks first 
in canning machinen', Illinow sccimd, ('alifomia third. Missouri holds first place in manu- 
facturing shoe machinery, with Massachuaetts a close second. Alabama ranks first in 
cotton-gin production, Texas second, and GecM-gia third. (Figures from the Biennial Cenaua 
o/ Manufadurea, I9SS.) Holyoke, Massachuaetts, with doxens of water-power plants, 
was the natural place for the manufacture of the turbines for Niagara. 
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machine-uang factory. Once machines are in operation, it may be the 
workers who discover defects and devise improvements. New England has 
been the center of the inventions that have built up machine design. Thus 
shoe machinery has been perfected until every process is now a machine" 
operation. 

The natural results of these advantages appear in New England’s produc- 
tion of 52 per cent of the textile machinery of the United States (Massa- 
chusetts having over 38 per cent), even though much of it may be used in 
new textile plants in the South or the West. One usually finds upon textile 
machines the names of Worcester, Lowell, Hyde Park, or Whitinsville. 
The same facts explain the importance of Beverly and Boston in the manu- 
facture of shoe machinery, and also the centralization in New England of 
the memufacture of paper machinery for use in the paper industries of the 
Upper New England forests. 


THE TENDENCIES AND THE FUTURE OF 
NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURING 


Lower New England lives by trade. Its people live by selling manufactured 
prepuce which they make of imported raw materials in factories, many of 
which are driven by imported coal ; meanwhile the operatives eat imported 
food and live in houses built with imported wood and heated with imported 
fuel. The particular tacts show a condition almost without parallel. The 
New Englander buys from other sections his fruit, cereal, sugar, tea and 
coffee, bread and butter, meat and cheese, cotton, leather, iron, indeed, every 
raw material he us<!8 except a part of the wood and building-stone.** Not 


* Here are three very thought-provoking columns of figures; 


POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPED WATEB POWER 



PolenXial yowtr amilabU 

InMdUcd capacity 
h.p. 

maximum h,p* 

minimum h.p. 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 

806,000 

293.000 

193.000 

211.000 
13,000 

125,000 

169,100 

128,300 

5,300 


593.000 

477.000 

274.000 

441.000 
28,000 

191.000 

133,300 

130,600 

2,600 


• Available SO per cent of the time, 
t Available 90 per cent of the time. 
Tt At ordinary minimum flow. 



■ He has within his rocky boundaries an abundant 
gramte for the more pretentious m<muinent. 


supply of marble tombstones and 
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even the United Kingdom is so dependent upon material from some other 
region. 

The cost of freight is therefore an important factor in New England life, 
and it shows itself in the character of its industries The manufactured 
product must be of high value to stand the freight charges in and out. There- 
fore the freight cost must be small and the labor cost must be high. This 
means skM. Indeed, in no seotiori of the United States Ls skill .so conspicu- 
ously evident in every important industry. Think of the metal products of 
New England — rifle, skate, jKK-ketknife, hardware. Consider the bar of 
silver which becomes the wedding gift of silver plate, and the yet more 
precious bullion that goes out as jewelry. Under the skillful processes of 
manufactun; brass becomes the alarm clock that arouses the slumbering 
world to labor. Compare the bulk and weiglit of Pittsburgh’s pig iron, sheet 
st«‘el, rails, and skyscrai)er skeleton with all this fine produce of New England. 
A freight rate of $10 per ton on $50 worth of materials for skyscrapers is a 
very different thing from $20 per ton on rifles worth $2000 or more per ton. 

SOUTHERN COMPETITION 

Can New England keep on buying everything and at the same time in- 
crease in pro.sperity and human numliers? This is the Nnmlier One Economic 
Problem that confronts New England today. Will the migration in the 
shoe and cotton-textile industries lie follow^ by other migrations? Will 
New England become a land of abandoned factories as it once became a 
land of abandom'd shipyards, whaling wharves, and farms? Will New 
England capital and labor and brains be able to cojie with the problem? 
The postwar events that have occurred in its cotton-textile industry are 
part and parcel of New England’s fundamental economic jnoblem. An 
examination of thc.se cvent.s wilt help to give a better understanding of the 
problem aa a whole. 

The great depression in American business during the 1930’s brought to a 
head a crisis that had la'cn approaching for years in New England’s cotton- 
textile industry. Since 1880 cotton mills have been increasing more rapidly 
betwcM'n Richmond. Virginia, and Montgomery, Alabama, than they have 
iM'tween New York City and Augusta, Maine. In 1880 the active cotton 
spindles in New England outnumlicred those in the cotton-growing states 
16 to 1 ; in 1900 the ratio was 3 to 1 ; in 1910, 1 J to 1 ; in 1920, H to 1 ; and 
in 1924 the ratio was 1 to 1. Since then the cotton-growing states have 
surpassed New England with a ratio of IJ to 1 in 1930 and 3 to 1 in 1938. 
The years 1923-24 were a sad landmark in New' England’s cotton-textile 
history. Since 1923 the number of active cotton spindles has declined sharply 
(18,000,000 in 1923, 11,000,000 in 1930, 6,000,000 in 1938). Since 1924 the 
South has held supremacy, and the number of active cotton spindles in the 
cotton-growing states has increased .slightly (17,000,000 in 1924, 18,0(X),(XX) 
in 1938). 

The events that occum*d within a single decade, 1923-33, are almost 
incredible. Within this brief span of years the average number of wage- 
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earners in New England’s 
cotton-textile industry de- 
clined from about 209,000 to 
92,000; the number of mills 
declined from 510 to 194; 
the number of active spindles 
from 18,000,000 to 8,000,000; 
and the number of bales of 
raw cotton consumed from 

2.050.000 to 884,000. On the 
other hand, in the cotton- 
growing staties the average 
number of wage-earners in- 
creased from about 238,000 
to 271,000; the number 
of active spindles from 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000; 
and th<! nuinljer of bales 
of cotton consumed from. 

4.248.000 to 5,087,000 — although the immbt'r ofgaillB showed a slight decline 
from 772 in 1923 to 710 in 1933.® These data t.W a sad tale indeed for New 
England, a story of unemployed workmen, idle and abandoned mills, a 
declining demand for raw cotton, and increasing competition from the 
South. 

The chief explanation of these phenomena, so alarming for the North, 
is to be found in the longer hours and lower wages of the Southern cotton 
operative. Tlie Southern textile-mill ojarators raised a howl of protest when 
a 40-hour week was ostablislKKl under the ill-fated NRA and a minimum 
weekly wage was set at #12 for Southern mills, only #1 less than the wage 
prescribed for the North. In many Southern factory towns there have been, 
and still are, no labor unions to conh-nd with. Other factors that have 
caused many Northern companias to build new fat^tories in the South, rather 
than enlarge the old factory in the North, are the lower land values, rents, 
and taxes to be found in and around the smaller Southern towns. Does this 
mean that the whole cotUm-textile industry is to go South and that New 
England will lose its major industry? And will others follow, so that New 
England will have abandoned factory towns?® On the other hand, will 

® The data for poUon-growing atates include California, which had 4 cotton-textile 
mills in 1923 and 8 in 1B33. The total average number of wam-eamers docs not include 
Arkansas and Missouri in 1923 nor Kentucky, ]x>ui8iana, Missouri, and Oklahoma in 
1933, as the Bifnnial Census of Manufactures does not kivc individual data for these statra. 

® On Christmas morning, 1935, the Manchester (New Hampshire) Union announced the 
bankruptcy of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, which had employed 17,000 of 
Manchester’s 76,000 people and operated 20,000 looms in 75 cotton mills extending for a 
mile on both sides of the Merrimack River. When a Federal court later ordered the vast 
properties to be sold at auction, many foresaw the doom of Manchester. The citizens 
pooled their resources, and viithin ten days a citizens’ committee, organized by a haidware 
merchant, Mr. Arthur Moreau, bou^t the property for #5,000,000 and organiz^ a new 
&m under the name of Manchester Amosk^ Industries, Inc. Within a short time 30 new 
industries were housed in the old cotton miUs, a triumph on the part of citizens who were 
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the further development of labor unions in the South and the enactment of 
more Federal and state legislation protecting the workers slow up the south- 
ward migration of industries that exploit cheap labor, and perhaps give a 
new lease on life to New England mills? Will the people of the great South- 
land, which is so rich in natural resources, realize that low wages and long 
hours are at best a temi)oraiy and doubtful advantage, and that "human 
erofflon,” like soil erosion, docs not pay? The answer to New England’s 
fundamental economic problem depends upon people — human energy, hu- 
man skill, and human laws. In mere physical materials New England is on 
an unstable economic basis. 

If an industry m capable of being completely standardized and carried on 
by workers who do not have to use much energy or intelligenee, New England 
probably cannot hold its own in competition with places where food and 
raw material, power and living-costs, are cheaper than its own. Cotton- 
textile maehinery was the first manufacturing machinery made. The industry 
is fairly well standardized, but it is extremely suggestive that it is the coarser 
yams and the coarser cloths that are being made in the South, while the 
finer products arc being made in New England. The South is improving 
the quality of its output, however, and the final question is. Can the Southern 
worker become absolutdl^^ efficient as the Northern worker? If so, the 
Northern worker may accept a lower standard of living because of 

the greater cost, or give up the competition with the South. 

THE PLACE OP SKILL AND ENERGY 

This brings us back to the real question of human energy and human 
efficiency. Men do not work with equal ease in all climates. New England 
■workers are doing the things which require skill, like operating shoe machinery, 
and a large pro^iortion of these skilled operatives are well educated. If climate 
makes men hustle and makes their minds work, it is quite likely that the 
New Englander can keep on for decades, generations, perhaps even for 
centuries, inventing things that others had not thought about and producing 
specialties that others cannot make — just yet. 

If highly fabricated products are to be made, the disadvantages of New 
England are not so heavy as one at first might think. Take the disadvantage 
of the absence of coal — the great base of modem industrialism. A typical 
Fall River cotton mill, with a capital of $1,250,000, sold during twelve 
months cotton goods worth $1,341,000, and used coal costing $37,485, or 
2.8 per cent of the value of the goods sold. Granted a handicap of 50 per 
cent on coal in comparison with the mill in Appalachia, it figures out that this 
fuel disadvantage for the factory was but 1.4 per cent of the value of the 
product. 

The final question concerning the future of New England manufacturing is, 

detenninrd that Manchester should not become an abandoned factory town. The new 
plan, however, has been none too successful, for in September, 1938, only 1604 persona were 
employed During 1037 the average monthly employment was 2602, or 30% erf the 19^ 
employment in the old Amoskeag nulla. The wage biU in 1937 was only K,200,0(l0. as 
compared with $6,400,000 m 1034 
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Can its workers maintain superiorities of brain, energy, and manual skill 
sufficient to offset a handicap of 10 per cent or 15 p)er cent in comparison with 
Alabama or the Ohio Valley? Otherwise its workers may abandon its fac- 
tories as they have abandoned its farms. 

The researches of Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, who was bom in Galesburg, 
Illinois, is teaching at Yale, as to the influence of climate indicate that 
New England has a climate that makes human energy, more of it than other 
climates (see his CivilizaUon and Climate, Yale University Press, 1015). 
Very suggestive indeed are the figures on the average number of days that a 
New England child attends school in a year and the per capita expenditures 
made by New England states on their public elementary and secondary 
schools.” 

SUPERPOWER 

Soon after the World War men began to talk about superpower. New 
England and Maritime Canada are likely to benefit by the cost reductions 
that result from the application of the so-called superpower plans. Super- 
power promises the connection of New England mills with power plants on 
the St. Lawrence, at Niagara Falls, and connection with plants near the coal- 
mine mouth in Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia, 

If producers sought abundance rather than^Pcity, superpower plans 
would make rapid strides. The knowledge has MSin hand for years. The 
chief causes of delay have been and are conservatism and the fighting power 
of vested capital, some of which will suffer by the improvements. 

«*oclir 

THE MANUP.\CTURES OF MARITIME CANADA 

New England and Maritime Canada are two parts of the same region, 
but there is a strong contrast between them. The Canadian part, quite the 
reverse of the American .section, is poor in industrial development but by 
no means poor in materials for manufacturing. Maritime Canada has 
abundant and acce.ssible coal and iron, the natural foundation stones for an 
industrial civilization. Yet, with the exception of a small steel industry at 
Sydney on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, the Maritime provinces remain 
industrially the “land that was passed by.” Within the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Eklward Island live only one-tenth of 
the people of Canada. Within these provinces are produced manufactures 
that amount to only one-thirtieth of the total value of Canada’s manu- 
factured output. Geography and politics have militated against the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in this area. On the one hand, the Maritime 
provinces are poorly located to supply the Canadian market. On the other 
hand, they have long been barred by high American tariffs from their natural 

” In 1936 the Averts number of days of attendance per enrolled in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was IS6.5. In Mississippi the average attendance in schools 
for white children only was 111 days; in Alabama, 116 dajrs; in North Carolina, 140 days; 
and in Negro schools the average was lower than in white schools. In New England the 
expenditure for the current exposes of public elementary and secondary schools per ca;nta 
of enrollment was S85.37. In Mississippi it was 321.61 ; in Alabama, tZi. 17; and in North 
Carolina, 330.45. 
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market in the Heaboard communitiee of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states.* 

Canada is a strangely divided nation, economically and commercially. It 
is chiefly three lobes of good land projecting out from the United States into 
the stony forests of the North. In the center, the wheat lands of Manitoba 
are a continuation of Dakota and Minne.sota. To the ea-stwaud, across 
900 miles of uninhabited forest, are the plains of Ontario, a continuation of 
Michigan and western New York. Other hundreds of miles of uninhabited 
wild land separate tl«> fanns and factories of the St. Lawrence Valley from 
the farms and the few factories near the Atlantic. Through most of their 
history, the Maritime provinc(*s have been worse than an island, so far as 
access to the other jjarts of C'anada is concerned. The St. Lawrence is frozen 
half the year, and during that .season, until the building of the Intercolonial 
Rmlway in 1876, the only way to reach the rest of Canada was by traveling 
through the United Statc.s. The Intercolonial Railway, Canada's gesture of 
independence, makes such a long detour around the lands of Maine that it is 
but little usctl and is financially unprofitable. This railroad renders the same 
kind of national scr\'ice as a warship or a fort — it might be handy in war. 

The result of these factors which discourage manufacture is shown in the 
well-niglt static [«>pulation of the Maritime provinces. They are another 
New England without the factory towns. The largest city, Halifax, has 
less than one-twelfth the jioijulation of Boston. This is true despite the 
possession near by of a finer collection of resources for the manufacture of 
iron than can be found anywhere in Europe, Asia, or North .\merica, save 
in th<' one district of Birmingham, Alabama. The iron and coal for Cape 
Breton an- close together. Everywhere else something for iron manufacture 
must l>e carried a long distance. Pittsburgh smelts the ores of Lake Superior. 
England smelts the ores of Spain and Sweden. The island of Cape Breton 
has 200 square miles of coal on tidewater, with many of the deposits reaching 
far under the sea. On the cliffs not far from Sydney seventy seams of coal 
outcrop. Several are 5 or 6 feet thick and one is 9 feet thick, with only feet 
of shale separating it from the next lower seam. Some of these coals are 
good for steam, others for gas, others for coke. Large deposits of limestone 
are near for flux, and a short ocean voyage brings the excellent ores of New- 
foundland, dug on tidewater, to the iron plants on tidewater at Sydney, 
which is already called the Pittsburgh of Canada and has a growing iron and 
steel indust ry . If wc had in oitcration a free-trade arrangement with Canada,” 
this locality would furnish much of the iron and steel for the .\tlantic scaboar^, 
while the American plants on the Great Lakes would in turn supply central 
Canada. Cape Breton is a natural source, for New England coal, and some is 
imported despite tariffs. 

* The cloeest approach to free trade between Canada and the United States was achieved 
during the period of rceiprocity, or the low-tariff era, in ISSTt-^. The recent trade- 
agreements program has Towered tariffs between the two countries on specific products, 
but it is a far ery from free trade. 

” Among tiie Canadian products that a-ere granted lower duties Iiy the 1036 and 1038 
trade agreements n’cre spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, ferroailieon, cast-iron fittings for cast- 
iron pipw, unprocessed iron castings, inin nr steel chains, and woven aire cloth. The duty 
on Canadian coid a-us nut loa-ered. 
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OTHER MINERAL RESOURCES 

Aside from coal, this region has few mineral industries, although it ha^ 
three minerals most favorably located on tidewater and good harbors. These 
three are gypsum, limestone, and building-stone. In Cape Breton there,are 
millions of tons of gypsum that can be quarried and loaded upon seagoing 
vessels. At times it is exported to the United States. 

The whole rocky coast from Boston northward can furnish limitless amounts 
of building-stone which can be loaded on ships with little effort. Rockport, 
Massachusetts, lo<'atcd on Sandy Bay, and Rockland, Maine, have doubtless 
got their names from good natural reasons. At both places building-stone is 
quarried almost at the ship’s side, and Rockland has the advantage of lime- 
stone, which permits (he .shipment of burned lime by water to many other 
coast towns. 

Except the coast of Cajie Breton, the most salient feature of the mineral 
equipment of this region Is its poverty, although deposits of oil shale in New 
Brunswick may, in some era of scarcer petroleum, give rise to an industry 
that far outranks anything now in the Maritime provinces. It is reported 
to be nearly twice as rich as the Scotch shale, which has already been worked 
at a profit. No other group of American states has so little mineral output 
as New England. 

FISHERIES 


The fishing industry in the New England-Cauadian Maritime Region has 
much more nearly shared the fate of agriculture than that of manufacturing, 
although it has not actually declined. The New England fishermen catch 
between 4 and 6 pounds per capita for all the people of the United States, 
but the value is rarely as much as *3 per capita for the people of this region.® 
The Canadian part has (he Ix-tter ILshimj-resources, ladng nearer the Grand 
Banks. The number of persons engaged has increased somewhat during the 
last twenty years,® although the capital investment has decreased from 
*13,900,000 in 1920 to *10,600,000 in 19.35. This is partially due to the 
fact that the fishermen of Maritunc Canada have, been slow to turn to 
“mechanical fishing,” for in 1935 they owned only 3 steam trawlers among 
their fishing equipmciit.“ As has been pointed out, the eoming of the, 
mechanized steam ami Diesel trawlers, w-hieh virtually plow the ocean for 
fish, has .scaled the doom of tlie fi.shing schooner, that great sailing vessel 
of the pa.st.‘‘ 

%The coasts of Canada an! among the richest lobster fisheries in the world, 
and the lobster canned in the many canneries along these shores is widely 
distributed throughout the world. CJatching lobsters is a one-man job. In 


* In 1929 it was $3.60 per capita; in 1935, $2.12. 

• To!? in fishing in the three Maritime provinces; 

in 1931, 27,824; and in 1935, 34,260. 

“ The fisliing eqmpment of the Maritime provinces in 1935 included 10,586 sailboats 
and rowboats and 10,246 ^isoline and Diesel boats. 

“ The modem trawler is equipp^ with great funnel-shaped nets that drag along the 
ocean floor and scoop up vast quantities of nsh. The flsb are stored on ice dunna the trio 
to market. ^ 
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a rowboat or agasoline launch 
the lobster fisherman visits 
the baited crates or lobster 
pots that he has set in the 
in-shore waters. He pulls up 
each crate to see if a lobster 
has crawled inside. Lobsters 
are almost in the class of do- 
mestic animals now that the 
eggs are artificially hatched 
and the young crustaceans 
are allowed to grow for some 
months in ponds on the shore 
before they are turned out 
into the sea to grow up and 
fatten. Overfishing, on the 
New England coast, in viola- 
tion of the law that requires 
small lobsters to be thrown 
back, has greatly reduced the 
catch. 

Gloucester, which is known 
for its preparation of salted 
fish for distant markets, was 
once the moat famous fishing-port in the United States. After the World 
War the combination of low prices and a fi.shing-trust produced hard times 
for the Gloucester man. In 1933 Glonecwter had but 129 fishing vessels in 
place of its old-time fleet of 400. Today only a twelfth of the New England 
catch is landed at Gloucester. 



Fw. A. Sorting herring on the coast of New Bruna- 
wick. (Courtesy Canadian Pacific R.R.) 


New England porta receive about one-fourt,h of the nation’s fish supply, 
and Boston claims to be the leading fishing-port of the Western Hemisphere. 
More than 400,000,000 lbs. of fish are landed annually in Boston, about one- 
fourth of which come from Canadian and New'foundland waters. Another 
150,000,000 lbs. are received at other New England ports, chiefly Gloucester, 
Portland, New Bedford, and Provincetown. H^dock, because of the 
filleting branch of the industry," leads all other species and normally amounts 
to about half of the total catch, but large quantities of cod, mackerel, red- 
fish," hake, flounders, and pollock are landed throughout the year. A large 
“package trade’’ has developed in recent years as a result of improvements 
in marketing and transportation, and New England fish are sold even west 
of the Mis.sis.sippi River. 


“ The process of filleting has made possible the more widespread distribution of fresh 
foh. I t consists in rutting or stripping the meaty sides, or fillets, of the fish after it has been 
cleaned or scal^; the fillets are wrapped in a special vegetable parchment and packed in tin 
boxes, which, in turn, are packed in ice in a second container. An improvement in 19M 
permitted the quick freezing of the fillets after they are cut and prepared; this actually 
prmn-M the normal condition and flavor of the fish and has greatly extended the market. 
. . rosefish, or redfish, is a newcomer that has found popularity in Western markiria. 
In 1936 an unusual catch of lOO^OOOiOOO lbs. was landed and sold. 
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Like agriculture, fishing is subject to the law of diminishing returns. Like 
the soil on the land, the fish in the sea can be subject to misuse that may lead 
to exhaustion, for there is a delicate balance between nature and reproduction, 
that can be easily disturbed. The fish in the sea comprise a resource that is 
renewable and inexhaustible if used wisely by man. Here is a problein in 
scientific study and social control. The sea has great unused, untouched, 
almost unknowifc resources if we study them carefully and use them scien- 
tifically.^* America as yet is too rich in resources to bother much with such 
things as scientific tree-cropping or scientific study of the sea. Proof of this 
statement lies in the figures of the annual fish consumption jjer capita — 
United States, 13 lbs. ; Canada, 29 lbs. ; Norway, 44 lbs. ; Sweden, 52 lbs. ; 
England and Wales, 35 lbs. ; Japan, 55 lbs. 

THE POPULATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

New England is the land of a passing race. Newspapers often speak of 
Massachusetts and other New England states as though Yankees were 
their dominant human stock and Puritanism the dominant faith. Time was 
when this was true, but that day has passed. New England, especially 
southern New England, the region of manufactures, is the land of immigrants 
and sons of immigranls. 

From the settlement of Plymouth until 1800, the population was almost 
pure British, chiefly English stock. During the first ten years after the 
settlement, 2500 British immigrants came. There was another large immigra- 
tion after the Restoration of the monarchy in 1660. For two and a quarter 
centuries, during the period of poverty and struggle, the Yankees increased, 
beat down the forest, won the fields, sailed the seas, and went forth to popu- 
late Western commonwealths. Tlicn came the era of manufactures, riches, 
and prosperity. The Puritans, although they had dominated New England 
and much of the United Stat<‘s during nearly all of its history, ceased to 
bring forth many .sons and daughters, and have become a regretful though 
still potent minority in the land of the new immigrant. 

THE ERA OF MODERN IMMIGRATION 

Since 1850 great changes have come to the New England population. First, 
the emigration of the rural population to the towns and to the West; second, 
the new immigration from Europe. The prosperity of the manufactures of 
New England has made its towns a labor market. In the 'SO’s and ’40’s 
the New England textile mills were “manned” by farmers’ sons and daughters. 
Then the magnet of high wages drew in the foreigner, and the Irish and the 
French Canadian jostled the Yankee girl at the loom and the spinning ma- 
chine. In three-quarters of a century before the World War the process 
made a new New England. Its population was increased by every wave of 
immigration from Europe, whether produced by prosperity here or by hard 
times there. One great influx of immigrants was due to the Irish famine of 
** See J. Bussell Smith, The World’s Food Resources, Henry Holt and Company, 1919. 
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1846. The failure of the potato crops in that densely populated island, 
which then had 8,000,000 people and now has about 4,!^, 000 (Eire and 
Ulster, 1936), caused deaths by starvation and large and sudden emigration 
to the Unit^ States, of which New England received a large share. The 
high birth rate of French Canada and the lack of manufacturing development 
have made it an important source of emigration to New England, and after 
the general revival of prosperity in 1898, people drawn by the opportunities 
of the mill towns came by thousands and tens of thousands from southern 
and eastern Europe — Italians, Poles, Russians, Austrians. 

The people have (^liangfKl as much in racial composition as they have in 
distribution on the land. While the United States in 1930 had 11 per cent 
foreign-born. New England had 22 per cent foreign-bom, and together with 
those who hail one parent foreign-bom had the surjirising total of 60 per cent, 
in comparison to but 5 per cent in our Southern states. New England’s 
Imputation has been made over. 

These figures, which are for all New England, do not fully cover the case, 
l)ecause the new immigrant has gone to the city, while the farm still continues 
to be the stronghold of the old stock." The figures for Massachusetts and 
some of its cities show how completely the new arrivals have overwhelmed 
those whom they fo»md in possession; 


IMMIGRANTS IN MASSACHUSETTS CITIES, U.B. CENSUS, ItSO 
(iHipuUtion in thousands) 



Total 

Native white of 
native, parente 

Foreign-bom 

Chief foreign element 

Fall River 

115 

24 

32 

Canadian 8.9 

Haverhill 

4!) 

20 

11 

Canadian 3.6 

Holyoke 

57 

13 

16 

Canadian 5.3 

Ijswrence 

85 

14 

29 

Italian 6.5 

Lowell 

100 

27 

26 

Canadian 10.1 

New Bedfonl 

113 

22 

37 

Canadian 8.4 

Boston 

781 

200 

229 

Canadian 44.2; Irish from 
the Free State 43.9 

MaHsuclmsctts 

4250 

1430 

! 

i 

1055 

1 

1 

C'anadian 288; Irish from 
the Free State 138.3; Italian 
126.1; Engliali 78.4; Polish 
71.4; Russian 67.6; Swed- 
ish 36.8; Lithuanian, 25.2; 
Portuguese 24.8 


EXIT THE PUBIT.4.N 

A colleague in Harvard tells me that on a Sunday afternoon in spring one 
may hear on Boston Common “every language but English.” 'There arc 
places in New England towns where the stores have signs “English Spoken 

** Maine, witli a population of 797,400, has 100,300 foreign-bom, and of these 36,900 are 
Flench Canadian.s from lieyund the northern boundary and 36,800 are other Canadians. 
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Here.” An investif^tor an hour in the city hall in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, duriiig which time he heard no English except that which was ad* 
dressed to him. The shop committee in a Peabody tannery in 1918 had the 
following rich variety; two Greeks, two Irish Americans, one Pole, one 
Portuguese, one Italian, one Turk, two of unidentified foreign nationalify. 
In the list of sons of New Britain, Connecticut, who died overseas during 
the World War, the names beginning with S were as follows: Sarisky, Schade, 
Schleicher, Senf, Sioniakevicz, Skorupa, Smith, Sokovich, Strohecher, Stunia, 
Sullivan, Sullivan. 

The completeness of the passing of the Puritan in urban New England is 
well shown by the list of births and deaths recorded by the town clerk of a 
New England factory town in one month in 1915.*' 

It will take decades or generations for this transfonnation of stock to w'ork 
out its final results, although many supc-rficial results promptly appear. 
President Eliot of Harvard was merely observing the simplest fact when he 
remarked early in the twentieth century that Boston was a Roman Catholic 
city. It is c.stimated that the people are 80 or 90 per cent of this faith be- 
cause of the combinaiion of Engli.sh Catholics, Irish Catholics, French Catho- 
lics from Canada, and Kalian, Portugviesc, and other Catholics from Europe. 
The editor of a Boston paper tells the, new report(>r from a distance to assume 
that every stranger to wiiom he s]«iaka on the streets is a Catholic. 

Early in the twentieth century the Boston School Board was composed of 
two of old Puritan stock, two Irish, one Hebrew. We wonder who ruled. 
The Irish representation on this board was unusually small. Politically, 
most New England cities are comjdetely governed by the Irish, who seem 

* Births 

A daughter, Ida, to (Aiintu and Amelia Pcrline 
A daughter, VitUiria Luigia, to Antonin and Luigian Mnsaiitc 
A HOn, Altiert Joseph, to John and Amelia Kottman 
A daughter, Hilda M., to John and Klsie Balster 
A chiuglitor, Stanislawa, to Wlorlslow and M-ary Dirtk 
A duuglitcr, Annie, to .Joseph and Mary Groszek 
A daugJiter, Helen, to Nikolay and .Sophia .Smey 
A daughter, Sophie Justine, to John W. and houisp K. Kempt 
A son, .losephj to Redolf and Mary Govrii 
A daughter, Katie Mary, to Xie,holas and Josepha Moriseato 
A daughter, Victoria, to Mathew and Joanna .Styfeku 
A daughter, Kugeniu.sz .Jo, to Volente and Mary Borez 
A daughter, I'ceilia, to Peter and Anne Nasiadfea 

Deaths 

D. Wiihur Sim|woii, aged .99 
Sarah Anna Piper, aged 68 
Frederiek G. Txisee, aged 67 
Sara Janet Goodall, aged 27 
Henry L. Wyant, aged 57 
Raymond Blum, aged 1 month 

In 1940 similar lists did not show’such elear-cut separation of storks. The death list was 
becoming mixed. Also, many of the foreign-bom rhange their surnames and bsptisnial 
names, choosing more “American” names. 

In 1910 the foreign-bom of Connecticut, numbering 30% of the impulatiom gave birth 
to 63% of the children. Exit the Puritan, enter the Italian, the Pole, the Gemmn, the 
Jew. 
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almost everywhere in the United States to have a genius for carrying elections. 
Boston is filled today with O’Brien and Fitzgerald and Murphy "Squares” 
named after the boys who fell overseas. 

The ups and downs of the races were well described by Professor C. F. 
Johnson of Trinity College, who published a long poem in 1894 in the Hartford 
CourarU at a time when the street railways were being constructed in Hartford. 

Under the slanting light of the yellow sun of October, 

Close by the side of the car track, a gang of Dagos were working . . . 

Then the thought came, why, these are the heirs of tlie Romans; 

These are the sons of the men who founded the empire of Caesar; 

These are they whose fathers carried the conquering eagles 
Over all Gaul and across the sea to Ultima Thule. . . . 

Yonder one pushing the shovel might be Julius Caesar — 

Lean, deep^cyed, broad-browed and bald, a man of a thousand; 

Further along stands the jolly Horatius Flaccus; 

Grim and grave, with rings in his ears, see Cato the censor. 

On the side of the street in proud and gloomy seclusion, 

Bossing the job, stood a Celt; the race enslaved by the legions, 

Sold in the markets of Rome to meet the expenses of Caesar. 

And as 1 loitered, the Celt cried out: “Warruk, ye Dagos! 

Fill up your shovel, Paythro, ye hathen! I'll dock yees a quartber!” 

This he said to the one who resembled the great imperator; 

Meekly the dignified Roman kept on patiently digging. 

Such are the changes and chances the centuries bring to the nations. 

Surely the ups and downs of the world are past calculation. 

"Possibly,” thus I thought to myself, “the yoke of the Irish 
May in turn be lifted from us, in the tenth generation. 

Now the Celt is on top, but Time may bring his revenges, 

Turning the Fenian down, once more to be bossed by a Dago.” 

In vindication of this prophet, a Cormecticut manufacturing town had an 
Italian mayor in 1923. 

Government in some manufacturing cities of New England has at times, 
especially in recent decades, been sadly corrupt. It is easy, of course, for the 
outvoted Puritan to blame it all on the new immigrant, especially the Irish, 
but the population conditions of these cities make for boss rule. And who 
contributes to the boas? The grou;K! are diverse; many of them do not 
understand the language, the country, or the system of government. The 
educational attainments of many of them are low, and they are the natural 
material upon which political bosses thrive. 

Yankee stock still has a few entrenched positions. Directors of banks, 
business executives, and college pre.ridents are not elected by popular vote. 
Hence New' England finance is in the hands of the old stock. ^ are most of 
the industries. So also is the long list of colleges and universities. No part 
of our country is so dotted with these visible sigas of the effort to learn. 
State universit ies, spread over the United States, have many New Englanders 
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on their faculties, but still hundreds of young people come each year Irom 
distant parts of the country to study in New England colleges. 

The elementary schools of this part of New England are nationally famed 
for their excellence. Indeed, Boston might well be called the cradle of 
American education, for public instruction began in 1635 with the opening 
of the Boston Latin School, the first public school in America. A year later 
Harvard College was established. In 1644 the first school to be built and 
supported wholly by taxation was ojjened at Dedham, now a suburb of 
Boston. The first school law was passed in 1642, followed by another in 1647, 
which is frequently referred to as the “mother of all school laws." These are 
but a few of the pioneer contributions of the Puritans to American education.* 

The. modern Puritan is striving to hand on the torch of learning, to transfer 
the culture and traditions of New England to the sons of the immigrant 
down the stn:et. Every small town provides free instruction to prepare the 
youth for any college; if it does not have a high school of its own, the town 
pays for tuition in some near-by town. 

Nowhere else in the United States is the public library so much a part of 
the municipal and even village cijuipment. The Boston Phiblic Library, one 
of the best in the country, is the pride of the city. Nowhere are there so 
many historical societies as in New England. Nowhere are historic monu- 
ments so jealously preserved. Critics may say that the successful Bostonian 
flies away to New York, and may call Boston the abandoned farm of literature 
(Oliver Herford), but the 1938-39 edition of IFAo’s Who in America is highly 
suggestive of the continued vitality of New England. In the geographic 
classification. New York, the parasite of the nation, where thousands of 
New Englanders live, has 20i pages, Massachu.sctts has pages, while such 
huge and weighty commonwealths as Pennsylvania, California,** and Illinois 
have 6 or 7 pages each. Evidently there are still live brains, energy, and 
ambition in Massachusetts,** Perhaps the climate gives men these qualities. 
Perhaps the Yankees can transfer to the new stocks all that is worth trans- 
ferring. Perhaps, also, they cannot. The real danger seems to be that they 
will tran.sfer too much by giving these people the ideas that will cause them 
also to die out as the Puritan is dying out. 


THE DEATH OF BRAINS? 

In recent decades education in America seems to have proved singularly 
fatal to the families of the highly educated. All recent statistical studies of 

” And as to serene self-content, it is a moot question whether the most complete provin- 
cialism is to be found in Boston or in New York. An old lady in Boston received a visit 
from a niece in San Framssco. The niece grew rapturous in her description of the trip 
across the continent. “Oli, Aunt Mary,” she said, "you ought to make a ioumeyl” 

"But,” said Aunt Mary, “I’m here already.” 

** That venerable volume now includes movie stars. 

* "An indication of the degree of interest which is to be found in science in a locality 
is brought out by my correspondence on nut tree questions. There are about three hundl^ 
names on the list. ... I can find more enthusiastic correspondence on almost any scientific 
subject in a small New England town than in a whole Southern state or in an entire ^uth 
American republic.” — Robert T. Morris, A Surgeon’s Philoiophy, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1915, p. 242. 
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the birth rates of American college graduatf^s show that their stock is melting 
away in New' England and elsewhere in the United States about as fast as 
the Indian melted away befon* the white man’s advance. Indeed, the 
alarming statistics show that on the average the graduate of Vassar i.s the 
mother of one-half of a daughter, and that the average Harvard graduate is 
the father of three-fourths of a soii.“’ The graduates of other universities 
likewise fail to replace their numbers through their offspring. All available 
evidence sliows that the rate of increase in the population of alien racial 
grou|>.s w fully twaee as rapid as in the native stock. In 1930 those cities 
whose stock w'as chiefly Ameri<-aii-lK)m lacked by 38 per cent enough children 
to maintain their presimt populations." 

Dr. O. E. Baker has |)ointed out that farm tenants have about 10 per cent 
fewer children jx'r family than farm laborers, that farm owner-operators have 
about 10 i>er (lent fewer children than tenants, that unskilled laborers in the 
citM*s and hjwns have about 10 p<;r cent fewer children than farm owner- 
operators, that skilled workers in the cities have nearly 20 per cent fewer 
children than unskilled laborers, that businessmen have more than 20 per 
cent fewer children than skilled workers, and that professional men have 
about 7 p<!r cent fewer children per family than businessmen “ — and further 
that births do not (yjiial deaths in our large cities. 

It .seems plain that success, education, and urbanism in America have within 
a short time produced voluntary limitation of numbers among the educated, 
the well-to-do, and dw'ellcrs in larg(> citu's as a group. This tends to the rapid 
decline in numbers of the offsirring of the group that now conducts our civ- 
ilization. At present they are b<'ing replaced by the children of others, 
chiefly rural. While this family practice continues, doi's not our present at- 
U’mpt U) iHlueate everyone speed up the elimination of the capable? The 
brtieders of plants and animals make startling changes in races by denying 
parenthood to s(K'cimens showing qualities that are not desired, and con- 
versely. Does man differ in this n^jicet from his biological e(msins? 

Arthur E. Morgan thinks that social nw'd will create a new morality — 
tlie duty t<i reproduee — if you liave tal«mts. 

Now that we have almost prohibit«l immigration, N«'w England’s greatest 
neees.sity is that the i)re.scnt po()ulation .shall not eliminati' itself as its past 
}H)pulation has done. This neees.sity of maintaining human resources presses 
upon New England es|KTiaIly lH*eau.s<> of its scarcity of material resounies 
and its high iK-rceiitage of urban population. If the pr«>sent population 
catches this form of Am(>rieanitis, who will take their places? 

“ F. R. Fairchild, ]0. 8. Furniaa, and N. 8. Buck, ElemetUnry Economic, Macmillan, 
1939, y<)l. n, p. 452. 

*' For aigninrant studied of population trends, sec W. S. Thompson, and P. K. Whelpton, 
Rfcmt KacuU Trriubs in the Xi7ii}ea Statea, McGraK-Hill Co., 1933, Ch^. 1; W. 8. Thompson, 
PopiJatim Prublcms, McGraw-Hill Co., 1930; L. 1. Dublin, cd., Populalion PrMema o} 
thr I ’nited Slates, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926; Lorimer and Osborn, Dynamics of Pap- 
uUition, Marmillan & Co., 1934; and O. K. Baker, “Rural-Urban Migration and the Na- 
tional Welfare,” Annuls of thr Assoemtion of American Geographers, June, 1933, pp. 59-126. 

“ O. Fi. Baker. “ ^lation of Population Trends to Commercial Agriculture, Especially 
to Production of Animal Products," an address before the American Society of Animal 
Production, Chicago, Nov. 29, 1935. 
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BUBAL EMIGBATION AND CONSEBVATISM 

The rural population of New England, still largely of Yankee stock, has 
for several generations been subjected to the selection resulting from the 
emigration, generation after generation, of those who elect to go away to 
better themselves. These are usually the more restless, the more imaginative, 
the more progressive. The conservatives stay at home and become 'Ihe 
parents of the next generation. 

THE POPULATION OF MABITIME CANADA 

Maritime ('anada ha« be('ii subjected to the same social forces that have 
influenced New England, except that of the development of the nianufaeturing 
city. 

There arc only 5 cities above 20,000 in the Canadian section, while there 
are 63 in the New England section. The Canadian city population is there- 
fore comparatively small. This leaves a rural society much like that of New 
England. Maritime Canada has had a heavy migration to New England 
and to the Canadian West, and it dLsplay.s plenty of conservatism.** In 
some localities the Puritan Sunday of Oliver Cromwell still prevails to the 
extent that trains do not run on that day. 

These three Maritime provinces have h'ss uniformity of rural population 
than the United States part of this region. This is because large blocs of 
immigrants came in a body. Most of the northern coast of New Bnmswick 
is settled by th(> French, .south-c<>ntral Nova Scotia by the Gormans, western 
Nova Scotia by the English, eastern Nova Scotia and eastern New Brunswick 
by the Scotch. 

Th(' Scotch went in such blocs to parts of Wnce Edward Island that at 
one time a single county had 4000 i)eople named MacDonald. Since the sole 
reason for a second name is to differentiate, the value of a second name 
disappears when <'verybody is nam<-d MacDonald. This difficulty of designa- 
tion has iM'cn met in one case as follows. James MacDonald the banker was 
one of .so many Jame.s MacDonixlds that he was called “Banker Jimmie.” 
His son John was one of the scores of John MacDonalds, so he was dif- 
ferentiated by being called “Banker Jimmie’s John.” Revering the family 
stock, this man named his .son James, locally know'n as “Banker Jimmie’s 
John’s Jimmie.” 

The blocs of German and Scotch in Nova Scotia afford a puzzling contrast, 
the latter eherishing education, the fonmrr neglecting, almost scorning it.** 

“ The reception of the avitximoliile shows this conservatism. Motor vehicles were pro- 
hibited altof^thcr on Prince Edward Island from 190S to 1913. After 1913, automobiles 
were permitted on tlic streets of Charlottetown and one other small town on tliree designate 
days per week. Finally in 1919 practically all restrictions were removed except prohibition 
from operating outside towns and cities during April, when roads are soft from spring. 
(U.S. Dept of Commerce, Commerce Reports, Apr. 24, 1922) Today passenger cars ate per- 
mitted to drive throughout the year, but trucks having a weight of over 4000 Ihs. are pro- 
hibited from ororation during the spring period, when frost is coming out of the ground. 

“ “ Pictou County is the center of the Scotch (farming) population, and this single county 
has supplied a list of college professors and college presidents that would do credit to a 
province. From this one county, nine men are now serving or recently have served as 
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Fio. A, This wt of Maino farm huildiiigs is a typical Xow EtiKlaiid style — all in a string, 
makiiiR it euay to Ret to the barn in stormy weather. (Courtesy New'EiiRland Council) 


AGRlCUCTlfRR AND THE SUMMER VISITOR 

The return of the pine tree has Imhui the most ronspiouous single change 
in the agriculture of all parts of this region. The pine returned when agricul- 
ture pa.ssed from the domestic eiKx-h of the general farm to the commercial 
epoch of the specialized farm. In some places there have been interesting 
survivals of (he old general farm sjrstem, and in other places even more 
intewsting revivals of agriculture through the development of specialties. 
The stirvival of the general farm has usually been made pos.sible through 
additional income derived from side industries, of which this region has 
three — ii.sl)ing, lumbering, and the summer boarder and louri.st. 

cxtllege presidents, and eiRhteen others «« prominent coIIeRC professors, not to mention 
educators of lesser ntandinR. . . . 

“In striking contrast to Pietou County with its Scotch population, devoted to higher 
education and producing in a generation or two twenty-seven college presidents and pro- 
fessors, is Lunenberg County on the Atlantic Coast, settled in 1752, mainl,y by German 
farmers from tlie Palatinate and Hanover. Of its 30,000 population, in 1801, 0000 could 
neither rend nor write. They are an industrious, thrifty ana fairly prosperous people but 
they are niit making their sons into premiere or college prf>sidents. The influence of the 
«ea and of tlie fishing banks has mode over a race of peasant farmers into the pre-eminent 
fishing population of Nova Beotia. And a people whose interests — created by their en- 
vironment -- seek occupation in fishing do not stress the intellectual side of life. It is a 
question which I ask and cannot answer: Suppo.se the same Scotch colonists who settled 
in Pietou County had, instead, settled in Lunenburg County, would they in that environ- 
ment liave produced tlie long line of illustrious men that they have produced in their 
present environment? ” -- R. ft. Whitbank, I'niversity of Wisconsin, “A (jmgraphical Study 
of Nova Scotia,’’ BuUelin of the American Oeogmphieal Society, June, 1914, pp. 413-19. 
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In the old days the winter was the time for making wagons, tools, harness, 
dboes, and clothes. The farmhouse became a little winter factory. 
that this era has passed, some of the men go off to the woods for the season 
of wood-chopping. The women stay at home and take care of the stock, 
for which the New England building unit is conveniently arranged, namely, 
a string of sheds with the house at one end and the bam at the other. The 
buildings are connected, so that it is easy to go from the house to the bain 
without getting lost in the wild storms of winter. If the farm is near the 
shore (and Maine alone has 2500 miles of coast line), a spare day in the warm 
season can be used for fishing. The possible combination of fishing and farm- 
ing is better shown by the surprising fact that there are seven shore fisher- 
men in the Canadian provinces to one who goes in a schooner to Uie Banks. 

The summer boarder and the summer tourist now far exceed both fish and 
forest as sources of income for the resident population. Men must live along 
the shore to get additional income by fishing. They must often go considerable 
distances to work in the forest. But to derive income from the summer 
tourist the farmer remains at home and develops whatever resources nature 
and his own industry provide. It is the tourist who does the traveling. He 
goes to the shore, to the inland farm, and also to the forest. This whole 
region has developed a keen sense of the value of the tourist and a knowledge 
of what interests and pleases him. The region has the attractions of beautiful 
landscape, climatic delight, the sports of hunting, fishing, and sailing, and 
a rich collection of historical associations and remains. All of these things 
are jealously preserved. 

PLANNING FOR THE TOURIST 

(and other things) 

The migration of the cotton industry to the South has frightened New 
England into constructive activity. The business leaders have formed the 
New England Council (already noted), aiming to promote the general 
economic welfare of Now England. 

One of their early dLscoveries was that the tourist industry produced more 
than $200,000,000 income per year to New Englanders. If such income 
could result from spontaneous, chaotic, crisscross effort, why not organize 
and advertise? And so they passed the hat. The supposed beneficiaries 
were supposed to contribute. Some did, and some, being extra-thrifty 
Yankees, did not, although all profited. And so in a short time the next 
thing happened. Government stepped in. Government might almost be 
defined as a device to jack up slackers. Every New England state now 
contributes cash appropriations for the New England Council, a private 
organization, to spend in advertising New England. According to a recent 
estimate 1,200,000 automobiles from other states visited New England in 
a single year, carrying 3,400,000 visitors. Behold, New England discovers 
its greatest industry, and lays itself out to provide camps, trails, and almost 
every conceivable facility for the convenience and conifort of the traveler. 
There is a corresponding effort to beautify the country and make it attractive. 
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In 1939, when it was re- 
ported that there were 206 
different planning organiza- 
tions ill New England, many 
experts thought that the 
movement had just started. 

A BEAUTIFUL LAND 

Hero one finds a variety of 
physical beauty. South of 
Boston, the coast is sandy, 
with soft landscape and with 
long waves rolling evenly uikmi 
the gentle beaches. North of 
Boston, even to the extreme 
of Gasp^, red and gray granite 
is piled in endless variety of 
form. Upon this stem and 
rocky coast waves dash high and break into surging foam. The scene changes 
endl^ly with every rise and fall of the tide. To many who watch this for 
an hour or for a day, flat sandy coasts become insipid. 

If the tourist goes inland, he finds hundreds, even thousands, of lakes and 
ponds. Does he love especially the glade, the field, the farm, the quaint 
homestead, the wood, the hill, or the almost untouched wilderness? He will 
find them all. The small proijortion of cultivated land makes it easy to 
understand why the New England liuidscajs; is .such a wildernes.s.“ 


CULTIV.M’EB L.^ND IN THREE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


” ■■ ' 1 

Per cent of land area in improved 
farm lands 

Per cent of area in 
crops other than hay^ ' 

Per cent of 
area in hay 







v.nth acreage reports 


Acres 

1920 


1900 


1919 

1919 

Massachusetts I 


17.7 

22.6 

26.1 

32.2 

2.2 

8.7 

Khode Island | 


19.5 

26.1 

27.4 

■TiFl 

2.2 

6.9 

Connecticut | 

3.()84,8U0 

22.7 

32.0 

34.5 

44.7 j 

3.9 

1.1 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the C'ensuH. That bureau iloes nut give figures after 1925, but 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Dept of Agr. courteously furnishes the 
following estimates: 


IMPROVED LAND 


Total acreage and per cent of land area 



1 1925 

1 

1930 

' 1935 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 

872,881 

709,061 

1 121,335 

17.0':;, i 
23.0 1 

17.8 

! 802, .533 15.6',:;, 

610,016 19.8 

1 113,427 16.6 

I 861,621 

I 749,022 
, 116,517 

11.7% 

24.3 

17.1 


“ See explanatory note under the table. 



Fin. A. One of the many forms of recreation to 
which and with which New England invites us. 
(Courtesy New England Council) 
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The climate is cool. This 
is particularly true along the 
coast, for the cold waters come 
down from Labrador. When 
people sw'eltcr in Philadelphia, 

Chicago, or Albany, tourists 
and summer boarders may be 
sitting by the fire on the coast 
of Maine or Cape Breton, or 
wearing woolen sweaters as 
they climb over the wind- 
blown rocks. 

HUNTING AND 
FISHING 

As bait for the vacationist 
the resources of fish and game 
are carefully preserved. As 
deer become scarce, long periods of prohibition of hunting are decreed. This 
has perniittod the number of deer to increase until at times they become a 
nuisance. Every winter they walk into the suburbs of scores of cities, even 
Greenwich and Stamford, Connecticut, sulnirban to New York. 



Fio. A. Portland Hparllight. New England’s 
rock-lsmnd ouBst is full of harbors, charm, and 
(lanKt-r. (Courtesy New England Council) 


HISTORICAI, ATTRACTIONS 


The cultural and historical attractions for the vi.sitor are utilized to a high 
degree of i)erfection. Nothing of historic value is allowed to go into needless 



decay or to be forgotten. The 
fact that Paul Kevere rode 
past a housi' is considered to 
be an asset. A Revolutionary 
bullet hole is a piece; of prop- 
erty preserved more jealously 
than heirlooms. So are the. 
homes of those who have be- 
come distinguished. One is 
shown so many houses where 
Washington slept that one 
receives the impression that 
the father of his country must 
have been an inveterate trav- 
eler and a prodigious 8leeper.“ 
Millions of dollars are spent 
each year by tourists in Mari- 


" A person with a sense of humor had a sipi in his yard somewhat as follows; “This is 
the only house on the Lexington Pike in wliiih Washington did not stay all night.’’ And 
another: “Paul Revere would have passed this house if he had returned this way.” 
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time New England and Can- 
ada." Many a farm, from 
Connecticut to Cape Breton, 
would have to be abandoned 
if the family budget were not 
rounded out by the cash that 
results from the sale of service 
and home-grown produce in 
the highest of all retail mar- 
kets — the home table. The 
hundreds of smnmer hotels 
and the thousands of summer 
cottages that line the shores 
are another important local 
market and source of employ- 
ment. Thus does the New 
England-Canadian Maritime Re^on cash in its pleasant climate, beautiful 
countryside and landscape, sport, and historic places, and the desire to please 
the guest. 

THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE — DAIRYING 

Fresh milk to supply the needs of millions of city dwellers has been the 
greatest single fae.tor in the agricultural revival, especially in the New Eng- 
land part with its large {Mpulation. Every day of the year specially equipped 
tr ains and motor trucks deliver milk from Upper New England to the factory 
towns. Fresh milk, being more perishable, cannot be carried so far as cream 
and butter. The influence of the transpmrtation factor is shown by receipts 
in the Boston area. In 1936 Boston received 66.5 per cent of its milk from 
Vermont, 11.7 pier cent from New Hampishire, 10.5 pier cent from Maine, 
6.1 pier cent from Massachusetts, and only 5.2 pier cent from the State of 
New York. On the other hand, its cream supply came from 14 different 
states, including one shipiment from Canada; indeed, it came from such 
distant pioiiits as Hutchinson, Minnesota, Bloomer, Wisconsrin, and Spring- 
field, Missouri, although most of it traveled much shorter distances. Butter 
is an even better traveler than cream, and some of it even came from Texas; 
one-half of Boston’s bvitter supply came from Minnesota and Illinois, with 
less than .02 per cent from New England." 

Everywhere this region has well-watered lands, and mostly there is good 
grass, two factors that favor summer dwrying. In winter the dairy furnishes 

" Most Chnmtiors of Commerce have given up the pleasant pastime of estimating the 
value of the tourist trade to their respective communities and stato, since there are so many 
imponderable factors that make such estimates nothing more tbw guesses. Among the 
“estimates” on the tourist trade are 412,000,000 for the Maritime provinces, 1110,000,000 
for Maine (1936), $7.5,000,000 for New Hampshire (1937), and $500,000,000 for New 
England as a wliote (1938). 

" In 1936 Boston received 81,791,752 lbs. of butter. Leading sources were approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 lbs. from Minnesota,21,(XK),(X)0 from Illinois, 11,0(X),000 from Iowa, 
4,000,000 each from North Dakota and Wisconsin, and 3,500,000 from In diana 


WHEflC THE VACATIONIST OOLUAR 606$ 
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Fio. A. Who gets the monw from New England’s 
greatest industry? It sells lakes, mountains, forest, 
seashore, and snow, and still keeps them ail. (Data 
from New England Council) 
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more employment than any 
other fonn of agriculture; 
therefore it is peculiarly well 
fitted to this region where the 
winters are long and cold and 
prohibit outdoor farm work 
for such a large part of the 
year. One measure of the 
predominance of dairying in 
agriculture is shown by the 
importance of hay among the 
crop areas. Hay usually out^ 
ranks all other crojjs com- 
bined.™ This figure is partly 
deceptive, for the reason that 
much of the New England hay 
can scarcely be called a real 
crop and therefore an acreage 
record tends to overstate. For 



Fio. A. This region can grow wheat if the need 
should arise again, but the potato suite it even better. 
(Courtesy New Brunswick Dept Agr.) 


instance, when a farm is abandoned a neighbor often pays a small rental for 
the privilege of cutting hay on the old fields, and finally, as the crop gets 
smaller and smaller, ho is sometimes allowed to cut it for nothing, because 
the owner, hoping to sell the land, prefers that the field should be mowed 
once a year; otherwise it would grow up in brambles and forest. As a result, 
the New England hay acreage is large, but the yield per acre is often low. 


THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE — CANNED CORN, 

“Maine canned corn!” In scores of cities these arc the words by which 
the grocer assures you that his canned com i s the best.™ This superiority 
rests upon an interesting combination of climatic and economic factors. 
Southern Maine is dotted with canneries to which the ears of sugar com are 
brought, and for every cannery there are many silos in which the husks and 
stalks of the corn are stored for the dairy cow’s winter food. The climate 
is too cold to permit corn to mature fully. But weeks before corn is ripe 
there is a stage when the ears are right for canning and when the stalks and 
husks are at the period of maximum edibility for cows. At this stage the 
Maine farmers send the corn to the cannery and fill their silos. 

The groceryman, though he may not know why, recommends Maine corn 
because it grows where the summers are cool. This causes the development 
of the com to be slow, much slower than in the burning sun and hot winds 
of Illinois, where com rushes speedily from blossom to roasting ear and 

“ Acrea 3 harvested in New England (1937): tame hay, 3,100,000; wild hay, 45,000; 
^oMioes, i 4,000; corn, 199,000; oats, 189,000; tobacco, 23,000, barley, 9000; wheat, 

“ The test of quality is not only in the eating, but also in the price. The price per ton 
ud to Maine fanners for their sweet com is about twice the average American price. 
^ew York com commands the next best price, but Maine com brings $6 to S7 per ton more. 
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Klfi. A. H<‘rc is a measure of the Xew Kiif^land farmer’s prosperity — if he hasn’t 
ultandoned his farm. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


dry, ripened grain. In the fields of southern Maine, where it is 5“ or 10° 
cooler than it is in Illinois, th<> com lingers. If the weather is very cool, the 
grain develops scarcely at all after the roasting-t'ar stage, and therefore it 
remains for many days tender and juicy and in prime condition. Under 
Illinois sun and wind com would stay for perhaps only two days in really 
prime condition for canning. The Maine competitor has a great advantage 
in. having a longer period during which he can deliver a large crop of fine corn 
to tlie camiery. The Hcrvicc of the fod d er in the dairy i s ano t her facto r 
which aids the canning industry. Thus canned corn from Maine is really 
a kind of by-product of a dairy-farm district. It auunints to one-eighth of 
the national product. 

THE AGRICULTURAL REVIVAL THROUGH 
SPECIALTIES 

Although most of the area of this region is composed of old, hard rocks 
and thin, rocky soils, there are six areas which arc exceptions, and each of 
these areas of soft rocks and soft soils has developed an interesting and 
suggestive agricultural specially. 

NOVA SCOTIA APPLES 

The first of these soft s{X)ts is the Annapolis-Cornwallis Valley of Nova 
Scotia, which runs for nearly 100 miles parallel to the south shore of the Bay 
of Fundy and varies from about 3 to 10 miles in width. The element of 
softness is afforded by red sandstone much softer than the hard, gray 
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Fig. a. Atmftpolia Valley, Nova Scotia, in springtime shows the advanttM^o. that results 
from a soft*rook dosc rather than hai‘d*rock Imimc. The distant ridge that walls the valley 
is hard rock. (Courtesy Ottawa Dept Ti*adc and Commerwi) 


Rranito which rises on the south side of the valley and makes the main back- 
bone of Nova Scotia. The north wall of the valley is a long ridge of trai)rock 
which separates the valley from the Bay of Tundy. This traprock is hard- 
ened lava which pushed through the other rocks in ancient times and now 
stands \ip as a high hill becavise it is so hard that it wears away much more 
slowly than the softer sandstone between it and thr' hard granite.®' 

The advantages which apples enjoy in the AnnapolLs-Oornwallis Valley 
are due partly to climatic and partly to IcK'ational reasons. On both sides 
mountain ranges protect the valley from strong winds. The Bay of Fundy 
furnishes the protetition afforded by a body of water which by its warmth 
in winter keeps away extremes of t.ein|H‘ratiire. Annapolis is from 5“ to 6“ 
warmer on the, average in winter than Halifax, on the other side of the same 
peninsula, hv remains in the Bay of Fundy until late in spring, the resulting 
coolness of the wari'r hcsly delaying the growth of fniit buds until the danger 
of frost is over. By its wannth at the end of summer the water prevemts 
autumn frosts, thus ensuring n long harvest i)eriod. 1’his (dimatic factor 
locates many fruit districts beside lakes and seas. 

The Bay of Fundy goes yet further in providing a satisfactory temperature 
control. The great danger from frost comes in the one or two still niglits 
at the end of a cold wave. But the Bay of Fundy has the highest tides of the 
world, and the water rushes in and rushes out with such force that enough 
wind is produced to keep the nights from being deadly still. 

Within this valley is grown nearly half of the commercial apple crop of all 
Canada. The great bulk of the apples of this valley is exported to Great 
Britain by way of the port of Halifax. In 1933 an all-time record for pro- 

“ This traprock is the same material as the Palisadee of the Hudson opposite Man- 
hattan Island, and is one of the l)est of road materials. 
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duction was eBtablished with a total of 2,438,000 barrels. There is an official 
record of 35 barrels having been produced by a single tree in one year. 

The abundance of 'natural ice provides cold storage without artificial 
refrigeration — a cost factor which must be borne by most commercial apple* 
growing districts of the United States. 

THE BAY OF FUNDY DIKED LANDS 

The second geolo^c soft spot — it is the softest spot of all — is the re- 
claimed tidal flats along the Bay of Fundy. When the tide, which is from 
40 to 50 feet high, goes out, it leaves bare expanses of mud flat.*^ Dikes have 
been built around the flats, and in the dikes there are automatic floodgates. 
These gates swing open at low tide and let the water out. They swing shut 
as the tide comes in, and most of the water is kept out. Since the bottoms 
of these flats or bays have been made from good land which washed down 
from the hills, mixed with shells and other animal remains, the soil is unusually 
rich, and it gives annually from to 3 tons of hay per acre. If it shows 
signs of declining in fertility, the sea is allowed to flood it again for a short 
time and thus to restore it. Such land has .sold for as much as $400 an acre 
and is now worth about $100. It is unfortunate that its area is not larger. 
This is the land that was settled by the Acadians and is commemorated by 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 

The Nova Scotia farmers on the Bay of Fundy like to talk about the excel- 
lence of their country as a bacon-producer. The great virtue of bacon is to 
have a streak of fat and a streak of lean. For this, they tell you with a 
twinkle of the eye, the Bay of Fundy has unusual resources. When the tide 
is low, wide areas of flats arc exposed, and because the tide runs out so rapidly, 
fish are often left flopping about. At low tide the pigs range the flats eating 
fish and getting fat. The tide returns with such speed that the pigs must 
run for their lives, and the effort makes them lean — a streak of fat and a 
streak of lean. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

This island, half as large as Connecticut, a province all by itself, is the 
largest of the soft sjwts of sandstone and shale fonnations in the whole New 
England-Canadian Maritime Region. In proportion to its area this is one 
of the finest pieces of agricultural land east of the Allegheny Mountains. 
The glaciers did not ruin it. They slid up out of the sea, bearing few stones 
with them to litter the earth. Nearly all of the island is arable, and about a 
third of it is under cultivation. The people, most of whom are Scotch, call it 
the “Garden of the Gulf,” the "Emerald Isle of America,” and many other 
complimentary names. The Maritime climate is thoroughly wholesome 
and approaches the northern limit of agriculture on the Atlantic Coast. It 
is too cool for com and too damp for wheat to thrive at its best, although the 
Prince Edward Islander produces enough wheat for his own use. Oats for 

* At low tide, wharves stand higher than a house above wide flats. At high tide steamers 
scurry in, hastily unload, and flee before they strand upon the flats. 
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the daily cow exceed all other graiofi, and hay for the dairy cow exceeds all 
grains in area. Turnips and forage beets are grown. Thus do the crepe 
tell the story of a main industry — forage crops and dairies. 

Prince Edward Island has great value as an index of the pressure of men 
upon land in America. This index shows us that the continent is yet far 
from full. Notwithstanding the advantages of climate and arability and 
excellent resources for fehing, there is a steady decline of populati(M.* 
Farming is still chiefly of the general type, although the very high production 
of from 80 to 100 bushels of potatoes per capita almost amounts to a specialty. 
About 500,000 bushels of seed potatoes are exported, chiefly to the United 
States and Cuba, where the hardy stock from a cooler clime is duly appreci- 
ated. There are factories for making potato starch.** 

But the really significant things about Prince Eldward Island are its de- 
clining agricultural population in the midst of excellent resources which are 
rather remote from good markets, and its one great contribution to the new 
agriculture — the development of fox-farming. 

FOX-FABMING 

The silver fox, denizen of the subarctic areas of North America, sometimes 
has a black child with a silver-tipped tail and scattered silver hairs. The 
trappers occasionally caught a wild one. This sport among fur-bearing 
animals has appealed to fur-wearing pxople to such a degree that these rare 
pelts have brought as much as $2600 in the market. In twenty years pre- 
ceding 1914 the supply of this fur had declined one-half ; the price had advanced 
threefold. A couple of shrewd Prince Edward Islanders succeeded in catch- 
ing enough silver-black foxes to start breeding them. Some of the oflfspring 
were black. The story goes that the. canny Scots, to keep the new industry 
a secret, had their farm on a rwky, forested island. They visited the island 
ostensibly to examine the lobster {xits with which they had dotted its shores. 
But one winter the sound froze, and a fox happened to get out of the en- 
closure and ran across the ice to the mainland. Hounds trailed it back to the 
den, the owners of the hounds followed, the, secret was out, and a fox-farming 
furor arose. Then the pioneers pro<!eeded to make a fortune selling their 
foxes for breeding purposes for more than their w'cight in gold. If a fox skin 
sells for $1000, as it sometimes does; if a mother gives birth to seven offspring 
at a time, as she often does; and if she lives for years, as she may do — then 
the business looks good, so good, indeed, that from 1910 to 1914 a tremendous 
boom was on. Silver-black fox puf)s of the best Prince Edward Island stock 
sold at from $12,000 to $18,000 a pair, and there was at least one sale of a 
pair of mature foxes of proved fecundity for $35,000. As animals for breeding 
brought such prices that no one could afford to kill them, they bred foxes 

“Population: 1901,103,269; 1931,88,038. 

“ Manufacture of starch is a seasonal industry, since the raw material cannot be pre- 
served indefinitely. It is also very sensitive to price; it cannot operate when the price of 
potatoes is high. Between 1928 and 1936 these factories operated only during tiie seasons 
of 1928-29, 1930-31, and 1934-36. The chief market for Canadian potato starch is for 
sizing purposes in textile mills. 
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and sold them. In 1915 the Silver Fox Breeders Association of Prince Edward 
Island was incorporated for the purpose of classif}ring, registering, and 
marking silver-black foxes, after the fashion of other livestock breeders’ 
associations. Within a year a larger proportion of silver foxes was recorded 
than any other variety of livestock eligible for registration." In 1934 the 
income of Prinee Edward Island from foxes amounted to $1,712,000, or 
S8.06 per capita. 

FOX-FARMING 


1035 

Number 

of 

fnnnH 

Valtut of 
land arid 
buildings 

Value of 
fur^bearing 
anttnaU 

Votive of pelts 
pToducedf 
1934-35 

Prince Edward Island 

771 

$ 885, (XM) 

$1,192,000 

$ 053,000 

Nova Scotia 




051,000 

New Brunswick 

983 




Quebec 


1,173,000 


1,91.5,000 

Ontario 

1,029 

1,322,000 


2,219,000 

Manitoba 





Saakatchewan 

.-108 

414,000 


1,203,000 

Alberta 

4(>3 



1,475,000 

British Columbia 

272 


374,000 


Yukon Territory 

8 

12,000 



Total 

7,495 

$6,591,000 

$9,383,000 

$11,10.5,000* 


• In addition, tlie vhIuo of jiolts in the Northwest Territory was 81,(170,000. 


The indu.stry spread even to British Columbia and the Yukon. In 1936 
it is estimated that there were more than 151,000 .silver foxes on fox fanns, 
and that the 163.000 |M'lts sold had brought $30 each. In 1936 there were in 
Canada 7,057 fox farms, 912 mink farms, and 173 farms for the prcnluetion 
of raceiion, marten, fisher, etc., the land and buildings being worth $7,097,000 
and the animals, $9,838,000. In the United States there are more than 
4000 fox farms scattered from Maine to California, and even as far south 
as Oklahoma and Yirgiiiia. 

As the number of these animals increases, the value of their fur will go 
down and down until an equilibrium is reached, subject to Ihr fluctuaiiom 
of style. The high prices of the early days were a novelty which could not 
last long. This fox-fannhig is tyjiical of fur industries which should be 
develotHNl in cooler parts of North America. Why shoukl we have domesti- 
cated .so few animals? There is an apfiealing combination of economic qual- 
ities in the muskrat (not a rat at all). This rodent breeds as does the rabbit, 
alKiut three litt«‘rs jx'r season. .-Is in the rabbit, the meat is edible, and like 
the rabbit muskrats are I'egetarians and can live comfortably on the food 
that suits sheep or cattle. Moreover, they build their own hou.ses. Therefore, 
as a new variety of cattle of the North they appear to have the maximum 
possible efficiency. One might wish that muskrats might become the rage. 
The area from Cape Breton to British Columbia and from the Chesapeake 
* Scientific American, Dec. 16, 1916, p. 543. 
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to Hudson Bay has thousands of lakes, swamps, and streams where the 
animals are at home. Indeed, swampland in Maryland and Delaware is 
regularly rented for this purpose, at a valuation based upon the price of 
muskrat skins and the catch of muskrats which the lessee is expected to make. 

AROOSTOOK POTATOES , 

The fourth geologic soft spot in this region Ls in the Aroostook Valley in 
the northeastern corner of Maine, where there is an island of fertile, sandy 
loam soils surrounded on all sides by hard and inhospitable granites. The 
climate is too cold for corn, but adinirably suited to potatoes. The cool, 
moist, cloudy weather of upper Maine is apparently close to the ideal for 
potatoes." 

The potato does best in the moist climate where the warmest month is 
65° F. Northern New England has approximately thes(‘ conditions. Witness 
the national average potato yield for ten years (1927-36) of 110 bushels, 
with 68 bushels for Texas, 261 for Maine. For the exceptionally good crop 
year of 1934 it was 324 biLshels in Maine, a figure that approaches the good 
yields of northwestern Europe-. The uncertainty of potato-growing is shown 
by the low yield of 160 bushels j)er a<-re in Maine in 1922. 

The distance from market is such that the crop did not pay the first settlers. 
In 1874 a New Hami)shire starch-manufacturer hap!)en('d to come there and 
saw- the opportunity for the i)otato-stnn-h industry. If six tons of raw 
potatoes are cut in small pieces and soaked in water, a ton of starch will 
settle in the water. It is ciusier to send 1 ton to market than 6, especially 
a-s the dry starch is not subject to injury from frost or decay. In 1935 Maine 
j)roduced almost all of the potato .starch in the country, 25 .starch factories 
operating in Aroo.stook ('ounty alone. This county grows more potatoes 
than all the rest of the state. 

In 1893 there came rail connection through Bangor with the American 
railroad system, and the .shipment of seed potatoes. A. solid train of refriger- 
ator cars, the Aroostook daily potato s|»ecial, rushing southward through the 
sprucc-trcc land.scape, is an iinijrcssivc winter scene. 

Maine .seed potatoes, chiefly from Aroostook County, am now in demand 
by the potatoi;rowcrs from Massachusetts and Long Island to Florida and 
Texas, and are even exported to Argentina. The plants from the Northern- 
grown seed are more vigorous and mature more quickly than the seed of the 
^uthern-grown potato. Every year a fresh supply is seeded from the 
original .source of vigor. Thus the commercial hold and the increasing pros- 
perity of the Aroostook potato-growers is easily seen. The potato farmers, 
with their crop of 35,000,000 to 45,000,000 bushels per year, commonly have 
a three-year crop rotation, potatoes one year, oats the second, hay the third, 
then potatoes again. The oats and the hay serve as fetxl for the animals 
and may be called supply crops in contrast to the potato, which is a money 
crop — an excellent example of the development of an agricultural specialty. 

** Expenmenta have r^ntly shown that potatoes do better in partial shade than in the 
full sunshine of such a climate as that of Louisiana. 
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Of late the tractor has replaced many of the horses, and on some farms 
there are no draft animals. 

THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 

Red sandstones, much used at one time for building brownstone mansions, 
are much softer than granite rocks. Therefore the sandstones wear away 
faster. This faster wearing-away of soft rock made the Connecticut Valley 
of western Massachusetts and northern Connecticut a wide-open lowland 
surrounded by higher lands of harder rock. The continental glacier choked 
up the mouth of the Connecticut and turned this lowland into a lake, and 
then filled the lake with river deposits. Later, as the river cut its way 
out it meandered back and forth, cutting the old lake deposits into a series 
of terraces at different elevations, and each with a different soil. These 
are the most level land in New England. The early settlers called them 
“fields,” and on them are all the towns of the valley — Springfield, Westfield, 
Pittsfield, etc. Some of these terrace soils are excellent for growing truck, 
and the 2000 to 3000 acres of onions that are grown in the Massachusetts 
part of the valley make that state the seventh or eighth onion-growing state 
in the Union. 

Some of these soils, however, have special value for tobacco — the most 
particular of all crop plants wth regard to its soil. On some of these terraces 
tobacco of excellent quality can be grown, but that grown upon the present 
flood plain of the river itself is almost worthless. 

The tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley was started a century 
ago. In 1937 tobacco covered about 17,000 acres of land in Connecticut and 
6000 acres in Massachusetts. About the year 1900 experiments in growing 
tobacco under the shade of cheesecloth screens resulted in a leaf of unusu^ 
qualities. It was free from insect injury and hail injury. The uniform tem- 
perature and moisture gave a loaf of uniform quality and great toughness 
of fiber suitable for cigar manufacture, but the changed climate beneath the 
tent screens required a different variety of tobacco. After experimentation, 
the Cuban tobacco was found to be the best. It sometimes sells for from 
five to ten times as much per pound as the tobacco grown in the open. The 
expense of planting posts and stretching laths covered with cheesecloth is 
so great that this industry is now carried on chiefly by corporations. In 
1934 Hartford County, Connecticut, was exceeded in the value of its tobacco 
output by only three other counties in the United States.*’ 


THE LEDA CLAYS 


Portland, Maine, is the center of yet another oasis of good land, the sixth 
and last of the soft spots. It stretches in a narrow belt for 15 or 20 TniUg 
up and down the coast from Portland, and is called the Leda Clays. The 
chance traveler is struck by the excellence of the farms as he rides into this 


«K msmv? Jobnaon County, N.C., *5,970,000: Wilson County, N.C., 

SjffroTth^“s. ■’ Hartford County, donn., *4,681,00a (Fig- 
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clay belt. Its origin is unusual. It was deposited on the bottom of the sea, 
a fact which permitted the toe particles of clay to become mixed with shells of 
sea animals, producing a limy clay, which is very rich and easy to cultivate — 
an area of good general farms. 

BLUEBERRIES 

Extreme eastern Maine has what might be called a subindustry in blue- 
berries. They grow in what is sometimes known as the eastern spruce re^pon. 

A very large proportion of Washington and Hancock Counties, extending northward 
to the upper St. Croix, consists of granite. This particular granite is a hopelessly 
sterile and acidic rock, and in that part of Maine almost entirely denuded by glacia- 
tion, so much so that from the lower Penobscot eastward many areas ore strewn with 
boulders often the size of a barn. — Letter from M. L. Fernald. 

This was originally covered with spruce forest, most of which has gone by ax 
and fire, and many areas of old fields and old forest arc alike given over to 
blueberries, which thrive in acid soils. The crop is cared for by having large 
bushes cut and the berry bushes burned every third year. The bushes are 
burned with torches while shallow snow protects the leaf mold. The season 
after the burning produces a big growth of new bushes, the next year, a big 
crop of berries. The following crop is not so big, then the fire ends the cycle. 
The berries are picked in large quantities and canned, and the crop is worth 
81,000,000 a year. There are 15 canneries in Washington Ck)unty. This 
industry is especially suited to “suitcase” farming — absentee owners who 
come for a season. Many blueberries are also marketed fresh. 

TRUCK CROPS 

The markets of the many cities make a local demand for truck and garden 
crops. Between 1895 and 1905 there was a rapid development of greenhouses 
near Boston for the growth of market crops. Then the greenhouses declined, 
because the express-train service from Florida unproved so much that it 
became cheaper to bring the products of distant sunshine from Florida than 
to make a climate in New England with fires. This limits New England 
trucking to the season when their produce is ready for fresh local consumption. 
Most of the market gardening is in the hands of newly arrived foreigners, 
espiecially Poles and Italians. Near Boston some of them have lengthened 
their growing-season a little by building fences to keep the north wind off 
their fields. 

CAN SCIENCE BRING BACK NEW ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE.® 

The soft spots and market gardens comprise but a small fraction of the 
total area of this region. What about the rest of the land that was once in 
cultivation? During the depression beginning in 1929 there was a distinct 
“back-to-the-land” movement and an increase of rural population, but it 
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Fir. a. The farms of desperation reverse a long-time trend — for a time at least. 
Their location shows them to be largely part-time, near-town, or self-sufficing farms on 
poor land. De not deceived by this fact of increase. (Courtesy II.S. Dept Agr!) 


would have been better to call it a back-to-the-roof movonient, as people 
were more nearly seeking shelter of an old house in time of storm than seeking 
a bona-fide business. It was really a measure of the breakdown of our system 
of distribution. 

The future of agriculture promises to be very different from its past, for 
this is an age of machinery and of science, and agriculture is perhaps the 
most scientific of our industries. As has been noted, agriculture is a much 
more scientific industry than manufacturing. The ordinary factory uses 
one or two or at most a small number of si'iences, and it can have a specialist 
to attend to them. Thus it has a dyer or a chemist or a metallurgist or an 
engineer or two. The average farm requires the application of two or three 
times as many sciences as the average factory, and the farm cannot employ 
any specialists at all. Take the complicated problems of soil management 
and fertilization. How would you fertilize a peach tree, an apple tree, a 
w'heat crop, a corn crop, a pasture, a hay crop? For each of these questions 
there is a different answer. What should a pig eat to produce pork most 
economically; what, in a particular set of feed jirices, should a calf eat to 
grow well and economically; what should a cow eat to make milk most 
economically; what should a horse eat to work most efficiently? Good cow' 
feed will sometimes kill a horse. The cow turns up her nose at pig feed. 
The answers to these particular questions are strictly scientific, and they are 
answered with varying degrees of error. Suppose the American cows waste 
through inefficient feeding 5 cents each every day for eight months in the 
year. Just a little waste like that rolls up to more than $12 for each of 
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21,000,000 cows, enough money to pay the total budget of all the first-clasa 
universities in the United States! 

To find the right answer for these saentific questions requires careful study 
and experiment. The farmer is usually unable to do this. Even if he- had 
the necessary time and money, he could not escape from the caprices of nature 
which vary the conditions and make experimentation very difficult. Many 
of the agricultural experiments take years to reach a conclusion. For ex- 
ample, the Agricultural Experiment Station of Arizona has started on a 
twenty-four-year series of experiments with date palms. Experiments m 
bovine nutrition require a kind of incubator-refrigerator arrangement large 
enough to hold a cow and measure all the heat she gives off, and all her intake 
and excrement must be measured and analyzed. Even if the farmer can 
carry on these experiments, he is often unable to profit by them. He might 
spend $10,000 on an experiment worth $100 a year to him and as much to 
each of another thousand farmers, but he cannot get the money from them 
to help him pay for the experiment. 

SCIENCE IN THE FACTORS, AND AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS 

How different is the factory, where almost every condition can be definitely 
controlled! Moat of the experiments can be performed in a day or a week 
or a month. Then before the year is out the factory can be profiting by the 
results; and in a decade, while the farmer is stUl conducting his experiment, 
the factory-owner may have become a millionaire. Recognizing these facts, 
we have created elaborate governmental machinery for the promotion of 
agricultural science and teaching for the benefit of all the people of the 
United States. We have the national Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, with many bureaus (see the annual report of the Secretary). We have 
in every state one or more agricultural experiment statioiLS,™ to devise and 
try out things which may be of value to that state and other states. An 
example of this kind of work is the experimentation carried on in Connecticut 
to determine the food requirements of animals wdien growing, at rest, fatten- 
ing, or producing milk. The ir;sults are valuable to every state and every 
country in the world. 

To carry the knowledge yet further, we have created the college of agricul- 
ture, the agricultural high school, and finally the county farm bureau, with 
more than 6000 county agents and their assistants in the United States who 
are meeting the farmers face to face and helping them to work out their 
problems.™ 

Machinery is another thing that lias been and is changing agriculture in 

* Some of them unfortunately are sadly inefficient because of conservatism, politics, 
red-tape rigidity, timidity, and plain boncheadedness. 

" The teaching service of this organisation suffered greatly in the late 1930’s, because 
the agents were Dog^ down with administrative work, largely paying fanners not to 
produce — the so-ceu^ Agricultural Adjustment Service, and soil conservation. On the 
oUier hand, they are paying the fanner to farm well, and this may be the most effective 
teaching of all. 
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the United States with startling speed during the first half of this decade 
1935-45, and it promises to continue. “Maud Muller on a summer’s day, 
raking meadows sweet with hay,” has indeed become a poetic vision, a highly 
imafpnary creature far from standard American farming. A rubber-tired 
tractor tirelessly draws a clicking mowing machine around the field, followed 
in due time by a side-delivery rake that rolls the hay up so that it will dry 
perfectly. Then the tractor comes around again pulling the pickup baler, 
a machine that drops off bales of hay for the truck to carry away to the barn 
or town. And so we might go on through almost the whole list of American 
farm crops. 

What does science and machinery have to say for the future of agriculture 
in New England? Much modem machinery has small chance, although 
tractor-drawn disks can now tear up for reseeding pasture lands which were 
erstwhile thought to be too rough for any tool. This can increase pasture to 
some extent. The greatest hope for extension of crops in New England lies 
in the application of science to a new t 3 rpc of agriculture — tree-crop agricul- 
ture. The newer knowledge of horticulture reveals that apples and many 
other tree crops can, if properly fertilized, be grown in much of the United 
States without plowing the ground. 

TREE CROPS — A NEW AGRICULTURE 

This success suggests the possibility of using other tree crops in place of 
cultivated annual crops. New England has much fertile soil that is difficult, 
often impossible, to till with the plow. The great need of the New England- 
Canadian Maritime Region, and also of many other parts of the world, is 
for agriculture that does not depend on tillage, but is able to grow as a shade 
tree grows, without benefit of plowshare. 

In agriculture we have been surprisingly uninventive. Until the beginning of 
this century little had been done to domesticate new animals of plants since the 
prehistoric primitive agriculturalist (woman), seeking quick returns, planted 
annuals and developed the cereals from the grass family. She could not 
wait for trees to grow and bear fruit. But tree crops could and should be 
made a part of agriculture, because the yield is so great in proportion to the 
expense or effort. 

We may search far to find a better nut than the American black walnut, 
which grows over much of this region. If we should find a better nut, it 
would probably be the native shagbark. The butternut, the hazelnut, the 
beechnut, and a number of other wild, fraiting trees are natives of this region, 
and even hardy .strains of the Chinese chestnut, the pecan, and the English 
(Persian) walnut thrive in southern New England. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century the technique of 
grafting nut trees has been perfected. It is now easy, and this century should 
see millions of trees grafted with twigs from the best stock that can be found. 
Already the patient pioneers have found rare specimen trees of black walnut, 
shagbark, hickory, Indiana pecan, and other hardy northern trees which 
produce large crops of nuts whose kernels come out of the shells in halves 
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like the kernel cS the English walnut. Propagation from parent trees has 
begun in widely scattered locations.''® This opens a wide vista of new crops 
through further plant domeHication, plant irttrodwAion, and plant-brcedwv-” 
These three processes are to botany what the steam engine in 1800 was to 
mechanics. * 

One of the menaces to fruit and other tree crops is the destruction of buds 
by the late spring frosts. But if planted on hilMdes, orchards may escape 
being frozen when frosts kill the fruit buds in the valley. This is explained 
as follows: Cold air, being heavy, runs down the slope and settles on the 
valley floor. The v^ey may become full of air that has a temperature of 
30° while the temperature of the air on the slope is 34° or 36°.’* Everywhere 
that frost comes, hillsides, as compared with valley floors, have an advantage 
for the fruit industry. 

Thus the clayey and even the rocky hills of New England are suitable 
places for the production of apples and many other crops that grow on trees. 

Black-walnut and hickory-nut meats are now very high-priced foods. 
This may induce the New England farmer to grow nut trees in the rough 
brushland or hilly pasture. Trees and grass grow well together. If cows 
do not need all of the grass, sheep-ranching might be developed, but the 
New England sheep ranch requires the utter annihilation of the old system 
of small farming. A dozen farms must be combined to furnish upland pas- 
tures and valley lowlands for the intensive cultivation of crops for winter 
feed, replacing gullied hillside and abandoned farm. I have seen such farms 
on the rough lands of Spain, Portugal, the Apennines, Sicily, and the Atlas 
of Algeria. 

The transformation of the untillable lands of the New England-Canadian 
Maritime Region into the tree-crop type of agriculture is a problem rather 
for the future than the present. Here and there a farmer will plant a few 
trees each year and protect them from animals. In a decade or two his farm 
will grow more valuable. The next generation will inherit a productive 
legacy and perhaps will plant trees enthusiastically. This type of agriculture 
continues to yield crops for generations, perhaps for centuries. There are 
numerous examples in Mediterranean countries, but tree crops must remain 
relatively unimportant until they grow food for animals — the chief job of 
the American fanner. 


FORESTRY 

Forestry is the immediate call for large-scale action in this region. The 
United States Forest Service says that three-fourths of New England is fit 
only for forestry, and that the New England forests are now only one-fourth 
effective. 

Persons wishing further informstion should write to Geo^ L. Slate, Secretary, 
Northern Nut Growers Association, Agricultural Exj^riment Station, Geneva, N.Y. 

" This idea is expanded and illustrated at length in J. Russell Smith, Tree Crops, Hat^ 
court. Brace and Company, 1929. 

" For a case so pronounced as to kill the buds on lower limbs only, see F. D. Young and 
C. C. Cate, “Datnairing Temperatures and Orchard Heatings in the Rogue River Valley, 
Oregon,” Monthly Weather Banew, Washington, D.C., December, 1923, pp. 617-39. 
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Nature b not waiting for man to beg^ the task of reforestation. Nature 
b always busy in the effort to restore most of the area to its ori^nal condition 
of forest. The immediate problem in the utilization of thb land b to help 
nature and then to protect the forest from fire and pest. In Nova Scotia 
and many other places natural pine forests have b^n destroyed by fire, 
which has so injured the soil that the less-desirable spruce has taken the place 
of the pine. 

Those who would plant trees in New England complain justly of a stupid 
system of taxation that immediately puts a burden on the young tree rather 
than waiting to put the burden on the finished log. The cumulative effect 
of compound interest on taxes paid on timber trees at planting-time works 
out to appalling results. 

Perhaps the immunity from taxation that inheres to public lands helps to 
explain the rapid increase in town fowsts. They have suddenly become the 
style in New England, and are spreading to other parts of the United States. 
Also many million acres of New England land have been classified as for 
future purchase by state or nation. 

The beauty of the forests as an attraction to the tourist and the desolation 
of a bum as a repellent to him are causing a rapid increase in the importance 
of the conservation concept in thb part of the world. 



Chapter 5. THE ERIE CANAL BELT — NEW 
YORK TO BUFFALO 


NEW YORK CITY — ITS CROWDS 

THE New York Times of January 11, 1940, 
published a report of a trial in a magistrate’s 
court. Here is the essence of the story as far 
as wr are concerned. 

Some might have called this incident "the 
sardine’s revenge- . - . 

It happened at 8:30 o’clock yesterday morning 
during fte height of the rush hour on the downtown 
platform of the I.R.T. subway station at Grand 
Central Terminal. Matthew Walsh, platform 
guard, was "packing ’em in” in a fashion so well known to subway-riders. 

“I just couldn’t stand it any more,” the banker said in Yorkville Court. "For 
four years I’ve been going through this same thing. . . . 

"I was on the fringe of the crowd this morning and this fellow” — he indicated 
Walsh — "got behind me and began pushing. He pushed and pushed and got me 
half way through the door. Tlicn the door started to close on me. It hit me on the 
shoulder while he was still pushing. 

“ I turned around in the crowd and faced him, and I hit him in the face.” . . . 

“Judge,” he said to Magistrate Abeles, “I know I did wTong, but I’ve been taking 
this packing into subway trains like a sardine in a can for four years, and it finally 
got me down.” 

That is New York — the inhuman pressure of crowds. The story above 
is suggestive of its cultural effect. 

New York City is a giant product of transportation. This is so because 
nowhere else in the world is there such a supreme focus of routes by sea and 
land. New York, being the gateway and the market of the North American 
continent, and having one of the finest harbors in the world, has become the 
world’s most important port. 

From the top of one of the Idgh buildings in lower Manhattan, the details 
of commercial life spread out before the eye like an animated map. Man- 
hattan is an island 13 miles long and a mile or two wide. To the west lies 
the Hudson (here called the North River). Its broad stream flows southward 
to the widening bay and the yet wider sea. You look down upon innumerable 
piers and docks, some of which are 1000 feet long. Across the river in New 
Jersey at Hoboken and other points are more huge piers. Northward the 
river is navigable through the highlands toward the rich interior. To the 
south and east of Manhattan is the East River, lined on both sides with 
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Fio. A. Ronkpfeller Center, the most gif(antic office-buildiiu enterprise ever undertaken, 
aeventv-etorv bui li jing. not fully occupied. (Courtesy Rockefeller Center, Inc.) 


docks and wharves, threaded by ferries, dug under with tunnels, and over- 
hung with bridges which connect New York with Brooklyn, Manhattan’s 
first overflow and its present rival in population, with Queens, and with the 
Bronx. Looking to the northeast, you see the Harlem River dotted with boats. 

Here is the world’s busiest harbor, teeming with ships of every description 
— squat ferryboats shuttling back and forth across the river; wide floats 
parrying freight trains from pier to pier; Long Island Sound boats; Hudson 
River boats; coast steamers from Norfolk, New Orleans, and Boston; sleek 
white steamers from the tropics; giant superliners of the North Atlantic, 
those floating hotels which must depart in a spectacular manner at midnight; 
oil tankers; ore-carriers; tramp steamers, rusty with the salt spray of the 
Seven Seas; occasionally some relict of the dying days of sail; and every- 
where dirty little tugboats skillfully weaving their way in and out of the 
congested traffic. The little tugs, puffing with great labor, are assisting the 
huge liners in and out of the harbor. They are pulling barges of coal, barges 
of oil, barges of lumber, barges of grain, barges of everything, it seems. 
They are busy doing the odd jobs of the harbor. 

New York is a commercial gold mine, with the kind of lure that California 
had in ’49. This rich, exacting, gold mine of business opportunity is the 
magnet that draws many of the able, the ambitious, the adventurous, and 
helps to empty the farmhouses of New England, of the South, and even of 
the West. 
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Fio. A. Thui map of movement in the “golden twenties” will 
bear much thought. It shows migration from farm to town. We 
have no map to show this depression wave back to the farm. 

(Axlapted from Carter Goodrich and. others, Migration and Bconomie 
Opportunity.) 

So many people have come here to do business that the lower part of 
Manhattan Island has become terribly crowded. More space must be found. 
Where? Someone invented the elevator, and buildings, instead of spreading 
out, shot up into the air and became higher and higher. The steel skyscrapet 
piled men upon the land and conden^ busine.ss upon this spot as never 
before in the history of the world. It aids business by letting so many people 
be near each other. New York now lias 35 buildings that exceed 500 feet in 
height, and, looking down upon them all is the Empire State Building with 
its 102 stories, 1248 feet tall.* There are elevators which stop at every 
floor, and other .elevators which give express service. “No Stop to the 
20th Floor” is a common sign. In several buildings two elevators are needed 
to reach the top; the first goes to the thirtieth or fortieth floor, where you 
change cars and take the second elevator, which takes you on up to the top. 

Some of the skyscrapers are beautifid buildings. Twenty-three of these 
cathedrals of commerce are taller than the Pyramids of Egypt, the Capitol, 
the Washington Monument, or the Tower of London. When you look down 
at the street from the top of such a building, the people appear to be as 
tiny as ants; like ants they come streaming out of the ground (subway 
entrances); like ants they press forward with a kind of relentless, unheeding 
speed, for there is so much that one may do in this many-storied metropolis 
if one moves fast enough; one can see more people if only one hustles more. 

Fifteen thousand persons pour out of a single building into the streets, 
many of which are narrow because once they were lanes left between the 
cabins of the Dutch fur-traders of 1640 or 1650. So great are human numbers 
that if all the people got into the street at the same time they would fill it 
in some sections two layers deep. 

* Second tallest is the Chrysler Building, 77 stories, 1046 feet in height. 
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Fig. a. Map of Manhattan Island 
showing subways, tunnels, and bridges 
that cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars — a part of the cost of crowding 
and Uland location. Broken line un- 
der river — tunnel. If it has VV, it is 
for highway traffic. Solid line across 
river — bridge. 


This mass of humanity quickly over- 
crowded the surface cars. Then elevated 
railroads were built on available north- 
south streets to lower Manhattan, and 
trains roared and rattled past the second- 
and third-story windows and even on 
tracks built over the tops of houses. Soon 
they too became unable to carry the 
people. But passengers must be carried, 
so subways were dug underground, and 
through them heavily laden trains rum- 
bled and roared. In the most congested 
districts the subway has four tracks, with 
express trains and locals. The second 
subway soon followed the first, and the 
third followed the second, and still the 
crowds cannot be handled without much 
waiting and crowding and jamming. In 
1938 the subways alone carried over 
1,300,000,000 passengers. Tunnels have 
been dug under the rivers, bridges have 
been built over them, and ferryboats ply 
back and forth upon them in order to 
connect insular Manhattan with adjacent 
boroughs and with New Jersey. Ever 
expanding bus lines augment all other 
facilities. The streets are choked with 
automobiles, and it is often quicker to 
walk the few blocks between the Penn- 
sylvania and Grand Central rmlway sta- 
tions than to take a taxi and set out in 
the heavy traffic. Nothing seems to bring 
anynoticeable relief, for every new facility 
brings more people to share the matchless 
business opportunities in this huge and 
most crowded of human hives.® The 


mere fact of numbers of people thus 
makes it the best possible place for many kinds of business. Every day in 
normal business periods several hundred people come to the city to live, and, 
like the proverbial snowball. Greater New York gets bigger and bigger. 


’NEW YORK 

Jazz, rattle, bang, crash, asphalt and cobblestones. 

Roar of the Subway — cmngor of the El, 

Battering the brainpan — shattering the consciousness. 

Some call it living, but I call it hell. 

— Baron Ireland, in the Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright, 1922, by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
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New York’s insularity has been modified in recent years by a burst of" 
bridge- and tunnel-building. Two new bridges were thrown across the 
Bast River from Manhattan to Brooklyn, and one from Manhattan to 
Queens. Upper Manhattan got the wonderful George Washington Bridge 
across to New Jersey. The city got its share during the spree of government- 
aided building with which the Federal Government tried to buy out the' 
depression of the ’30’s. A great Triboro Bridge was built connecting Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Queens. Lower Manhattan got the Holland Tunnel 
or tunnels, for there are really two, eastbound and westbound. Each has 
two tracks, a truck track and an automobile track, with policemen to keep 
motorists straight and rescue squads to whisk disabled vehicles promptly to 
the other end of the tunnel. In mid-town New York the Lincoln Tunnel, now 
partially completed, will duplicate the Holland Tunnel in services. New 
subways have also been built, with timnels to Long Island and New Jersey. 
All this ease of getting vehicles and people into Manhattan tends to make 
street traffic conditions in the lower part of the city even worse than before. 
Witness the attempt in 1939 to keep interstate busses from coming to the 
island. 

THE MOHAWK DEPRESSION AND THE ERIE CANAL 

For decades New York has overshadowed all cities on the North American 
continent. Many forces have contributed to its greatness, and among them 
is the fact, that New York for over a century has been the only seaport served 
by an effective canal route to the Great Lakes.' 

The riches of the central region of the continent were known to the leaders 
of the Revolutionary period; to find a means of tapping its commerce was 
the dream of commercial prophets from the Revolution to 1830. Every 
important seaboard city had a plan, all unsuccessful except that of New 
York. Its triumph was made easy because the Mohawk Valley provided the 
only break in the. highlands, which otherwise continue without interruption 
from the St. Lawrence Valley to the Gulf Slope.* 

Before the Erie Canal was built the cost to haul wheat in the farmer’s 
wagon over bad roads for a distance of 300 miles ate up the value of wheat. 
To haul com 100 miles ate up the value of corn. At one time .sea salt from 
the Atlantic Coast cost J35 a ton in Pittsburgh. In April, 1822, com brought 

* Rollin G. Albion, in The Rise of the New York Port {1S16-1880), Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939, shows that in the decade 1815-25, before the omning of the Erie Canal, the port 
of New York liad alresriy surpa^d those of Philedelphis and &nton. After the War of 
1812 it was selected by the British as the place to "dump” their manufactures. In 1818 
the first transatlantic packet line eailing on schedule began service from New York. Similar 
lines to the South soon gave the United States leadership in cotton exports. Then the Erie 
Canal broiwht flour and grain ei^rts and started the avalanche toward New York. 

* In its mial form the Erie Canal, now named the New York State Barge Canal, rises 
from sea level on the Hudson to an elevation of 420 feet; then it g^ down to 3m feet 
at Syracuse: and up to 564 feet at Lockport, entering the Niagara Itiver at Tonawanda. 
The channel of the canal is 12 feet deem it has a mimmum sunace width of 123 feet and 
a minimum bottom width of 75 feet. The Bam Canal and its branches total 525 miles 
of canal and 3^ miles of canalized river and lake. The state maintains the waterway, as 
it does highways, and a few terminals. The canal does no canying, establishes no rates. 
No companies do a package business, and only large corporations can afford to own and 
operate a fleet of modem barges to carry their own cargoes. 
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POWER PER FARM WORKER IN U. S. 

AMIMAt fOWCK MECHANICAL l»OWCR 


1850 


1900 


1950 

EACH COUALETC SVMBOL • ONE HOME POWEN 

Fio. A How does this graph help to explain the flow of population from 
farm to city and the consequent growth of giant cities? (Courtesy Nat’l 
Remurces Board) 

8 contH a bushel in Cineinnati and 80 cents in Philadelphia. There is a 
record of one boatload of flour taken from western Pennsylvania down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi and around to Philadelphia. At that time, com- 
mercially speaking, the middle of the continent did not exist save for the 
fur-trader. 

When the Erie Canal was opened in 1825, the freight rate from Buffalo 
to New York dropped from $100 to $5 a ton, and the freight time dropped 
from 20 days to 8. The traffic of the lake region poured into New York 
Harbor. Instantly the Great Lakes became a part of New York’s hinterland. 
An enthusiastic era of canal-buUding ensued. Horse-drawn barges were 
soon running on easily built canals between Lake Erie and the Ohio River 
and between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, thus promoting trade 
between New York and the Middle West via the Great Lakes and the Erie 
Canal. Prior to 1850 the nation’s railroads had not yet been consolidated 
into through lines or great systems; many of the first railroads in the Middle 
West merely 8er\'ed as feeders to the inland waterways that finally focused 
on New York, thus adding more area to New York’s vast and swiftly wdening 
hinterland. In New York State canals were built to connect the Erie Canal 
with Lake Champlain and Lake Ontario. Night and day the Erie Canal 
resounded to the yells of boatmen ur^ng the mules which tugged the boats 
at 4 miles an hour along the busy waterway, and within a decade the original 
cost of the canal, $7,000,000, was repaid through the receipt of tolls.* 

New York grew amazingly. The cities along the Erie Canal also began to 
grow. 'The first railroads in New York State, attracted by the towns, followed 

* In 1826 more than 19, (XX) boats and rafts passed West Troy, New York. 
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the Hudson River and the 
Erie Canal from town to 
town, and furnished more 
speedy communication. For 
hauling heavy freight the 
railroads had to meet the 
comparatively low rates of 
the canalboats except when 
the canal was closed by ice. 

This influenced the railroads 
that later went more directly 
from Buffalo to New York; 
from Chicago to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and even 
to Norfolk. Even the rail- 
roads of Canada which car- 
ried freight from the Lake 
Basin to New England ports 
had to keep their freight 
rates low. The Erie Canal 
did New York City great 
service by carrying freight 
at low cost, even greater service by drawing railroads to the port, and further 
service by making the railroads carry freight at reasonable rates. 

Being the greatest port of export, New York naturally attracted the most 
important steamship lines. The canal and the railroads made ships come, 
and more ships made more railroads come. The Pennsylvania R.R. was 
built to bring traffic to Philadelphia and the Baltimore & Ohio to carry traffic 
to Baltimore, but both found it profitable to extend their lines to New York, 
for this valuable connection with the world’s greatest port stimulated their 
through traffic from the Middle West and gained for them a share of the 
import trade. 

All these things made New York the gateway to the heart of North America. 
The Erie Canal started this, and it was not until after 1870 that canal traffic 
in New York State was surpassed by that of the railroads. Since then the 
railroads, and more recently the motor trucks, have made an ever increasing 
contribution to the commercial greatness of New York. 

We call the region the Erie Canal Belt because of the predominating in- 
fluence of the Hudson-Mohawk Depression and the waterway in creating the 
long line of cities that has New York at one end and Buffalo at the other. 
This line of cities is almost uninterrupted, and it extends from the ocean, 
the highway of the world, to the Great Lake.s, the highway of the interior of the 
continent. 

In the final analysis, it was nature that created the Erie Canal route. 
The Hudson Valley is a drowned valley, and, owiirg to the submergence of 
the land, the tide extends to Troy. Between the hard crystalline rocks of the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills is an area of weak limestone rocks, easily 



Fio. A. Ail late as 1870 rail and canal traffic in New 
York State were about equal, but by ISOO the ratio 
was 20 to 1 in favor of the railroads. In spite of modem 
improvements and a prime location, tne New York 
State Baiw Canal today is a white el^hant — but 
its past stul serves the present. (Prom SttUulieal Ab- 
atracl of ike U niled States) 
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subject to erosion, and hence the Mohawk Depression. It was a mere 
ac(TOent of history that the canal came before the railroads, and built the Unc 
of cities. Thus man has used the great highway laid down by nature, and it 
has been the prime cau.se in creating a clear-cut region. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

A eentral po.sition on the coast early made New York the focus of the 
coasting trade. On one side was New England with its manufacturing and 
fishing. On the other .side was the agricultural South. In 1825, when the 
canal was opened, 4000 coasting ves.sels and 1400 foreign vessels entered 
New York Harbor. 'I'hc Civil War clinched its hold upon the trade of the 
Middle States. The Mis.sissippi and the Southern ports were closed for four 
years, during which time the raiIroa(h« were consolidated and trade was 
thoroughly established on East-West lines. The South served New Orleans 
a sorry blow by secession. Between 1860 and 1870 New York’s share of 
United States exports varied from 34 per cent to 60 per cent. 

New York today is the world’s premier port, for it serves the commerce 
of the richest of .all the continents. A few of the many factors that account 
for its supremacy may be mentioned briefly. New York has a splendid loca- 
tion in the midst of a densely populated and wealthy industrial and commercial 
area along our northeasteni seaboard facing Europe, which still is our best cus- 
tomer and a leading source of imports (see Figs. 957 A-B). Behind New York, 
therefore, is an immediate hinterland that is both a great market and an 
important producer of goods. The size, and productivity, and purchasing 
power of this tributary hinterland are without an equal, for a large portion 
of the interior of the continent focuses commercially upon New York. To 
this pet'ricss hinterland it has lung had cheap and easy access, wath remarkable 
transportation facilities that gave it a decisive advantage over rival ports 
at an early date. To the outside world, it has the largest number of regular 
steanwhip service's of any port in North America. The drowmed valley of 
the Hudson givcis it a deep and commodious harbor that is scoured out twice 
daily by the tide. With its 360 miles of improved water front and its 40-foot 
channel depth. New York Harbor is one of the world’s best.® 

During the last fifteen years about half of all of our imports and about a 
third of our exports, on the basis of value, have moved through the port of 
New York. The greater pre-eminence of New York in the import trade is 
due largely to the character of the commodities (see Figs. 956 A-B) and to the 
typ(‘ of transportation service needed.® 

• In one respect New York is deficient, namely, the lack of co-ordination of terminal 
facilities, often rraultini; in traffic conation and delay at the water front. The length of 
the water front is by no means an index of a port’s eniciency, belt-line switching faraities 
sometimes being far more important. There are a number of European ports which appear 
like mere holes in the mud in comparison with New York but which handle three times as 
much cargo per linear foot of wharfage. Hence New York’s slogan, “ Biggest in the World,” 
does not mean so much. 

’ Twelve leading exports (1938): automobiles and parts, raw cotton, leaf tobacco, crude 
petroleum, gasoline, electrical machinery, metalworldng machinery, com, wheat, farm 
machinery, refined copper, and lubricating oil. These comprised 48^ of the total v^ue of 
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About 40 per cent of the American import trade consists of finished manu- 
factures and semimanufactures, which because of their high value and small 
bulk require speed and regularity in transport and are moved in parcel lots 
by liners. Another 30 per cent of the import trade consists of raw materials, 
and these, for the most part, are of sufficient value in proportion to, bulk 
to require regular steamship service. New York, with its liner services to so 
many parte of the world, with ite good location in respect to domestic markets, 
and with ite excellent distribution facilities for goods upon arrival, makes an 
ideal port of entry. 

On the other hand, approximately 50 per cent of our exports consists of 
finished manufactures, and another 15 per cent, of semimanufactures. Many 
American manufacturens prefer to e.xport their goods via New York because 
of the frequency and regularity of liner service available there. Leas than 
a third of our exports consists of raw materials and cnidc foodstuffs (e.g., 
grain, cotton, lumber, phosphate), which are low in value in proportion to 
bulk. These staple commodities naturally seek the nearest port of exit in 
order to reduce the expense of l.md transport utioii. With them there is no 
great premium on speed, and they arc* likely to move by slow cargo liner or 
by tramp.* 

In view of the long-nm tre-nd for extwrte of raw material.s and crude food- 
stuffs to decrea.se in relative iiujvortanoc and for manufactures to increase. 
New York’s .share of the exjMjrt trade may increase. On the oth(‘r hand, it 
may not increase if other ports develop more ext(*iisive liner service. 

MA NUF.ACTIIRRS IN NEW YORK 

Commerce was the scaffold, the framework, that started the city and held 
it up while a yet greater structure of manufacturing and local biisitK'ss was 
built upon the framework. It is interesting to see how one thing brings in 
another. AH through the nineteenth century wo were importers of fine goods 
from Europe, espceisilly fine clothing and equipment. The goods landed in 
New York. Therefore inerchante from everywhere went to New York 
wliolesale houses and New York became the greatest wholesale, market in 
the country. If a local inanuf.aclurer tried to rival the ]jopular Eurofiean 
styles, he too took his goods to the New York wholesale house. Hence the 
clothing industry naturally grow up in New York beside the wholesah! 
houses. This proximity is a great advantage; clothing can bo nianufaetured 
and displayed to btHter advantage and can reach the purchaser more quickly 
if the .sale.sroom is on the first floor and the workshop i.s on the fifth or tenth 
floor of the same building, or jast around the corner, as is now so often the 
case. 

American exports. Twelve leading imports; coffee, canc sugar, crude rubber, newsprint 
paper, raw silk, wood pmlp, distillm liquors, tin bars and pigs, furs, copper ores and con- 
centrates, leaf tobacco, rawhides and skins. These compnsetl 46% of the total value of 
our imports. 

* For an account of the desertion of 'many commodities from tramp to liner service and 
for an analysis of the transportation r^uirgmenU) of American exports and immiis, see 
Report of United Stalee Maritime Commitsion on Tramp Shipping Service, House Doc. 520, 
75th Cong., 3d se8.s., 1938. 
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THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 

Immigration aided the growth of the clothing industiy. The ships that 
carried exports and imports, brought human imports too. Hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants arrived annually.’ Practically all of them entered 
by way of New York, and many of them, especially those from central and 
southern Europe, remained there. New York acquired the greatest non- 
agricultural labor supply in the country. 

The clothing industry can endure the crowded conditions of a great city, 
because small space is needed. About 1910 a private survey was made of 
New York industries, and it was found that in one block in lower Broadway 
about 40,000 peoj)le were working at the clothing industry, housed in buildings 
10 or 12 stories high. The workers often sat as close together as students sit 
in school. For many decades New York City has had the advantage of an 
abundant supply of cheap labor; it has long been the style center of the 
United States; and the city itself Ls a great market lying in the midst of a 
densely populated area with millions of people to be clothed. This combina- 
tion of factors has given New York more than half the clothing manufacture 
of the United States.'" Since 1930 the great stream of immigrants has been 
reduced by law to a mere trickle. The decrease in the supply of cheap labor, 
vigorous activity by labor unions, and wages and hours legislation have 

’ Peak years wore lfl05, 1906, 1907, 1910, 1913, and 1914, years m which more than 
1,000,000 immigrants arrived. Since 1900 the record haa been as follows: 1000-04, a total 
of 3,300,000; 1905-09, 4,900,000; 1910-14, ,'>,200,000; 1915-19, 1,200,000; 1920-24, 
2,800,000; 1925-29, 1,500,000; 1930-34, 400,000 (figures from Stalitlical Abstract of the 
United States, 1938, p. 97). 

• VALUE OF CLOTHING MANUFACTURES, 10.16 

(millions of dollars) 


Bank 

Industrial 

nrra 

ToUd 

A/f-n’fl ■ 

Women*H 

1 

Now York 

$1,229 

$ 334 

$ 895 

2 

Chicago 

123 

57 

65 

3 

Philadelphia 

123 

82 

41 

4 

Baltimore 

58 

48 

10 

5 

Boston 

.53 

30 

23 

6 

IjOS AdkcIcs 

39 

11 

28 

7 

St. Louis 

37 

22 

15 

8 

Cleveland 

37 

24 

13 

9 

Cincinnati 

32 

29 

2 

10 

Rochester 

22 

22 

0 

11 

2San If'ranoisou 

19 

9 

10 


All other areas 

534 

368 

168 



$2,306 

$1,036 

$1,270 


Note: The above data include (1) men’s furnishing goods, (2) men’s cotton collars, 
nightwear, shirts, and work clothing, (3) men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing, (4) women’s 
misses, and children’s apparel. BecauM of the nature of the census classifications, these 
data are not complete, out they do give a reasonably accurate concept of the vmue of 
clothing manufacture. Source: Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1935, 1938. 
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resulted in rising costs for 
New York’s clothing man- 
ufacturers — and a higher 
standard of living for the 
clothing workers. 

The division of labor as 
applied to the clothing in- 
dustry has gone so far that 
dozens now work on a single 
suit of clothes. An unedu- 
cated, non-English-spcaking 
foreigner can quickly learn 
to do one of the simple 
processes in clothing manu- 
facture. 

The cigar industry, like 
clothing, is one that requires 
but little factory space and 
is therefore well suited to 
crowded city conditions. It 
is important in New York. Tl'® New York jobs are a magnet that draws 

men of every color. (After Thomthwaite) 

A FINANCIAL CENTER 

Finance is the handmaid of commerce and industry, and it follows in their 
footsteps. The j)henoraeiuil growth of trade that followed the oi)ening of 
the Erie Canal called for the services of bankers, brokers, insurance men, 
and a host of middlemen, and it was not long before New York outstripped 
its rivals as a financial center. Growing trade and shipping yielded an increas- 
ing surplus of capital funds. New York bankers had to deal with bankers 
overseas, whither its exports went; they dealt with bankers in the interior, 
whence many of its exports originated and whither many of its imports 
went. Foreign banks maintained balances with their correspondent banks 
in New York, and “country” banks throughout the United States sent their 
idle funds to New York to be loaned out to brokers and others on short-time 
loans. If the “country” banks wanted to invest some money in stocks or 
bonds. New York was the place to buy them. Although Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other large cities offered some competition, the bank reserves of the 
country became pyramided in New York. Before the establishment of the 
FederaJ Reserve System a stock-market crash or a few big business failures 
in New York might easily throw the nation into a financial panic. Even 
since the decentralization of bank reserves under the Federal Re^rve System, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York towers above the other eleven Federal 
Reserve banks in power and influence. 

During the World War, 1914-18, the United States became a creditor 
nation, and New York’s financial power spread to the four comers of the 
earth. Foreign governments and business enterprises turned to New York 
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for capital funds, since New York banking houses could sell their bonds and 
stocks without difficulty. In the booming 1920*8 New York surpassed Lon- 
don in the volume of its new loans to foreign countries, but the Londoners 
remark ui)on how very many of tliese loans proved worthless. 

Many Anns in distant countries deal through Now York. A company 
which owns a railroad in Ecuador has men in a New York office who make 
bargains for steel rails shipped from Pittsburgh, for ties shipped from Oregon, 
for cement shipped from eastern Pennsylvania. The Standard Oil Company, 
whose offices are on lower Broadway — though not a barrel of oil is produced 
within 200 miles — is buying oil in a dozen distant states and many foreign 
nations, refining it in half a dozen distant cities, and running steamers all 
over the world, but most of the stock is owned in New York, and most of the 
larger business is transacted on Broadway. This concentration of finance has 
made Wall Street, a little strip of land 30 feet wide by less than half a mile 
long, one of the best-knowm streets in the world. 

New York is the transaction center, the bargain center, the greatest market 
place in the United States, not only for many commodities but also for capital 
funds. On the Cotton Extihange brokers buy and sell cotton that they never 
see, and likewise brokers do busine.HS on the Coffee Exchange, the Cacao 
Exchange, and other organized markets. On the New York Stock Exchange 
(founded 1792) as many as 16,000,000 shares have changed hands in a single 
day. It is apparent that New York is the supreme focus of supply and de- 
mand for capital funds as well as for many c-omraodities. Hence the multit ude 
of transactions in New York may be said to have a dominant influence upon 
the price of many commodities, upon the price of most sccuritwis, and upon 
the price of money (the interest rate). 

So much has become centralized in New York that it has the same pre- 
dominance in printing and publisliing as in finance and trade. Many of the 
books published in New York are actually printed in small towns in New 
England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the cost of living is cheaper 
than in New York. This publishing is another example of a transacMon center. 

A TRAVEL CENTER 

With the people going to New York on business trips and those going to 
and from Europe, the city has become the greatest travel center of the con- 
tinent. Merchants from everywhere go to New York to make the rounds 
of the wholesale and manufacturing sample agencies. With so many visitors 
to be cared for, people have sometimes had to go to Newark or even to 
Philadelphia to find a place to sleep. Tens of thousands of people in New 
York make a living by working in the hotels, restaurants, and theaters that 
cater to the traveling multitude. Some of the hotels have an employee for 
every guest. Servitors of travelers are mimerous enough to make a city far 
larger than was New York in the day when it was the capital of the United 
States. 

To see plays — many of which never leave New York — tens of thousands 
visit the metropolis each winter. Hundreds of actors and actresses entertain 
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Fio. A. Lower Manhattan. The most astnunding Rroup of ImildinKS ever l)uilt. Docks, 
freight sheds, the S.S. Queen Mary, river steamers, tugs, Brooklyn in the bnekKruund. 
(Courtesy Cunard Line) 


the luulipnces. The theaters and the moviiiK-inetiire liouses rould seat over 
1,500,000 persoiiK at a time in 1935. 

It i.s often surijrising to find what a .small proportion of the- workers in a 
oity are actually engaged in the dominant indastry and what a large propor- 
tion are engaged in taking care of the rest. The Iml.cher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker — the i)eople engaged in serving the city — are more numerous 
in New York than in any other city, because of l.he difficulties of living in 
crowded New York. Thousands, for example, have been bu.sy for years 
building subways; other thousands are busy operating them. New York 
is in con.stant process of being rebuilt. Thousands are at work t.caring down 
and putting up buildings, enlarging subways, repairing streets. This kind 
of activity adds enormously to the number of people who are busy taking 
care of the rest and feeding them and adding to the cost of living. 

New York has become so large that it is itself a major market. Scores of 
factories are required to keep its millions supplied with each particular kind 
of food, furniture, and clothing. 

THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK CITY 

The population of New York City is richer in its variety than any other 
similar group in the world. Its people represent every race and tongue and 
culture. If you wish to eat foreign food or study the idiom of a foreign 
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language, you need not go to Europe — visit Little Italy, Little Germany, 
little Slovfdda, little lithuania, or some of the other scores of foreign centers 
of New York. In 1923 the National Council of the Protestant Ejnscopal 
Church made a study of the foreign-bom groups in the congested portions 
of New York City and published a map locating 24 Polish centers, 23 Italian 
centers, 18 Greek centers, 13 Czech centers, 10 Magyar centers, 8 Russian 
centers, 8 Armenian centers, 6 Yugoslav centers, 2 Syrian centers, 2 Ru- 
manian centers. The United States Census classified the people of New York 
City as follows: 

POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, 1930 


Native white, native parentage 1,505,000 

Native white, foreign or mixed parentage 2,789,000 
Foreign-bom white 343,000 

Negro and other races 2,293,000 

Total 6,930,000 


Those of foreign birth were of many nations.” 

In 1920 New York had more Irish than Dublin, more Italians than Rome, 
tuid it turned out to be the Promised Land, for it had more Jews than Jerussr 
lem had even in the most glorious days of King Solomon. Irish immigration 
was the first to come in laige numbers, and the Irish have become so thoroughly 
Americanized that they no longer live in centers but are scattered throughout 
the whole Ijody, a fact which suggests that in their case the American melting- 
pot has been effective. Their number in the city is attested by a list of over 
5000 Murphys in the city directory. Their influence in the city government 
has been the same as it is in Boston. In 1924 the ruler of New York, Boss 
Murphy, chief of Tammany Hall,” died, leaving an estate of #400,000. 
At this time Mr. Ryan was secretary of Tammany Hall, Mr. McCooey was 
boss of Brooklyn, and the leading candidates for successor to Mr. Murphy 
were Surrogate Foley and Judge Olvany. This dominance by the Irish is 
perhaps temporary. Americanization seems to bring others to the top. 
In 1924 the most dangerous rival of Tammany Hall for leadership in Now 
York politics was Mr. FiorcUo LaGuardia. He is of Italian descent, and had 
been a major in the American army that fought in Europe and a member of 
Congress. In 1933, running on a Fusionist ticket, he was elected mayor, and 
he was re-elected in 1937. 


Russian 442,000 Germans 238,000 

Italians 440,000 Irish 221,000 

Poles 238,000 Austrians 127,000 


Approximate numbers of foreign-bom of other nationalities as follows: English, 78,000; 
Huni^ians, 60,000; Rumanians, 47,000; Canadians, 40,000; Scotch, 39,000; Norw^ans, 
38,000; Swedes, 37,000; Csechoslovaks, 35,000; Greeks, 27,000; French, 24,000; '^rks, 
15,000; Ijthuanians, 15,000; Central Americans and South Americans, 14,000; Spaniards, 
14,000; Finns, 13,000; West Indians, 13,000; Danes, 11,000; Swiss, 10,000; Jews and 
9000; Chinese, 8000; Yugoslavs, 6000; Dutch, 5000; Japanese, 2000; Welsh, 


“ This political organization, nearly one and a half centuries old, controlled the Demo- 
^tic party prior to the New Deal, and in its periods of success completely governed New 
York by naming mayors, councilmen, judges, school directors, policemen, very much as 
the doniinant politicu organization does in nearly every other city of importimee in the 
United States. .i v j 
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The city is filled with people of tough and vigorous stock, for it is more 
often the stronger who migrate. Most of its people are the children and 
grandchildren of immigrants from Europe, or from the American farm. 
About one-half of the native-born children in New York City have one or 
both parents of foreign origin.** The New York public school system, like 
that of Boston, is striving to transform the immigrant child into an American 
citizen. There is much effort to train him for economic independence through 
vocational guidance and vocational training. But alas! in the 1930’s the 
young and ambitious product of the schools waited by hundreds of thousands 
for jobs. (Sec Chapter 1.) 

The climate is wholesome, and, considering the crowded conditions under 
which people live, the health of this population is good. The nearness to the 
sea usually tempers summer heat. On a hot summer day one can see over 
1,000,000 human beings swarming on the beach at Coney Island. 

Opposed to these advantages is the increasing density of New York's 
population per square mile since 1865, but this has happened when our 
knowledge of preventive medicine was increasing rapidly, and its discoveries 
were being applied by a vigorous health department. This has helped to 
bring about great improvement in the control of communicable diseases.** 


THE SISTER CITIES WEST OF THE HUDSON 


In a geographical and an economic sense the cities west of the lower Hudson 
are as much a part of New York as are the cities beyond the East River.** 
Like New York itself, they have grown up as a result of the traffic focus. 
Immediately across from lower Manhattan is one city with three govermnents 
and three names, Hoboken, Jersey City, Bayonne. To the westward across 
the marshes is Newark, reached by barges and therefore industrially and 
commercially part of Now York Harbor. To the south of Newark is Eliza- 
beth, claiming the production of half of the sewing machines of the United 
States. The manufactures of most of these New Jersey cities are extremely 
varied; for example, Elizabeth lists 216 different industries, varying all the 


If one should say tliat three generations on this continent are required to make a 
person truly American, then the inhabitants of the United States today are less truly 
American than were the generations that lived here between 1770 and 1830. 

“ Infant mortality in New York City declined from 200 per 1000 live births in 1880 to 
48 in 1935. Between 1876-85 an<l 1926-35 the average death rate due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis declined from 368 per 100,000 to 62; typhoid fever, from 29.5 to 1; diphtheria, 
from 171 to 4.5; and scarlet fever, from 88 to 1.1. 


“ POPULATION IN TUOUSANDS, 1030 AND 1040 (U.B. CENSUS) 



1930 

1940 

Newark 

442 

430 

Jersey City 

317 

301 

Paterson 

139 

140 

Elizabedi 

115 

110 

Bayonne 

89 

79 

East Orange 

68 

69 


I9S0 1940 
Hoboken 59 50 

Union City 59 56 

Irvington 56 55 

Clifton 47 49 

Perth Amboy 44 41 

Kearny 41 39 


1930 1940 
North Bergen 41 40 

Bloomfi^ 38 42 

Oranrc 35 36 

New Brunswick ^ ^ 

Total 1725 1570 


. “^nton, Camden, Atlantic City, and New Brunswick are the only New Jersey cities 
with more than 35,000 people not included in this list. 
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FlO. A. A cluster of cities, and then country, country, country — a clustered 
archipelago of cities in a rural sea — almost a sea of forest. 


way from razor blades to heavy machinery hoists and printing presses. A 
little to the nort,h of Newark is Passaic, with important wool-manufacturing, 
and still farther north, where the Passaic River tumbles 70 feet over the 
terminal moraine and makes a lot of water power, is the city. of Paterson, 
which has long been known as the “silk city,” for over one-seventh of the 
country’s silk looms are to be found in its mils.'* 

BUFFALO 

Buffalo stands at the western end of this human-use region as the counter- 
part of New York, although only one-twelfth as large. New York commands 
the S**ven Seas; Buffalo commands the eastern end of the Great Lakes. The 

" Comparatively little of Paterson’s output is pure silk, as mixtures of cotton, wool, 
and rayon are used to bring the finished materials within the range of the average eon- 
Bumer’s purse. Changes in style, such as the short-dress fashion, at times have d«dt 
heavy blows to jPateiwn’s industry. Paterson’s textile industry is more than a century 
bid, and so are its strikes. In 1835 some 2000 workers in 20 mills struck for a 60-hour 
working week and succeeded in having the working day reduced from 13 to 11} hours. 
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heavy lake traffic indicates 
the variety and abundance of 
the products and raw ma- 
terials of the interior. Thus 
Buffalo sends hemlock to New 
York and gets mahogany in 
return. It sends grain and 
gets spices; flour and gets 
sugar; limestone and gets 
diamonds ; hides and gets im- 
ported cloth; steel products 
and gets jewelry. 

Through most of its career 
Buffalo has been a funnel 
pouring wheat, corn, oats, and 
other produce from lake 
steamers to canalboats and 
railway cars bound for New 
York. About 20,000,000 tons 
of cargo (chiefly grain, iron 
ore, and limestone) move 
acro.ss its do(!ks each year, 
and it ranks first among all 
lake ports in the value of tonnage liamiled. Not only has Buffalo served for 
decades as a great tran.sshipping-point in the stream of East-West traffic, 
but it is also the greatest gateway to Canada; more than a fourth of all 
Canadian-American commerce is recorded by its cu.stomhouse. In recent 
years some of the barge traffic, such as the barges of the Ford Motor Company 
of Detroit, have been routed via the Welland Canal and Lake Ontario into 
the Oswego branch of the Barge Canal system instead of entering the canal 
at Buffalo. 

In recent decades Buffalo has risen rapidly in manufactures, for which 
its resources arc great, and its industries are varied.” In 1937, Eri(! County, 
in whitih Buffalo is located, had a manufardun'd output worth $857,000,000.** 

” Population changes of cities in cUfiTcrent sections of tliis region are very suggestive. 

ERIE CANAL BELT CITIES OVER 2.>,an0 — PER CENT CHANGE, 1B20-;I0; I!)30-4() 
(Figures from the U.S. Census; Ist figure 1920-30) 

New York 23.3% 7.6% 

Cities of Northern New Jersey 17.8 —3.1 

Buffalo 13.1 0.5 

Hudson River Group Canal Group 


Newburgh 

3.0% 

1.9% 

Schenectady 

7.9% 

-8.5% 

Poughkeepsie 

IS.1 

0.5 

Amsterdam 

3.9 

-4.3 

Kingston 

5.2 

1.8 

Rome 

22.8 

5.8 

Albany 

12.4 

2.5 

Syracuse 

21.9 

-1.6 

Troy 

1.1 

-3.4 

Rochester 

10.9 

-1.0 

Yonkers 

34.4 

5.9 


" ’ 



“ The value of manufacturers in the Bufialo-Niagara industrial area \raa $1,078,000,000 



Fig. a. The funnel function of Buffalo. The de- 
vice immediately to the left of the pilothouse on the 
big boat is an cntlless-chnin elevator to take wheat 
up from the hold of the boat. Gravity takes it dowa 
(Courtesy Buffalo Chamber of Commeriie) 
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Fio. A. This map 
shows the advant^ of 
Buffalo for heavy indus- 
tries, which are located 
at the numbered spots. 
(Courtesy Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce) 



Buffalo’s manufactured product reflect* the character of its commercial loca- 
tion. With its steamers reaching all the shores of the Great Lakes, lying near 
the Canadian forests and near the mines of Minnesota and Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo has a great advantage for the assembling of bulky raw materials — 
grain, lumber, coal, limestone, and iron ore. It has in addition the unrivaled 
power resources of Niagara.” 

Before the invention of the turbine, Niagara Falls was little more than a 
spectacle, a world wonder.“ In 1881 the first hydroelectric plant was es- 

“ As hu been noted, the Hydro-BHectric Power Commission of Ontario sells power in 
that province at a low price — the subject of endless argument and propaganda on the 
Amenew side, where people pay more. 

* It is said that the first to utilize the power of the falls was Chabert Honcaire, who 
1767 built a short and narrow loop canal to deliver watw to a wooden overshot wh^ 


B'B' 
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Fia. A. Power. Ontario Power Plant, Niagara Falls. Back of the man’s head is a 
shaft. Attached to it arc an electric generator, 11,100 horse power or 7500 kilowatts, and 
two water turbines, 1 1 ,700 horse power. The water in the riveted scroll cases leaps upon 
the surprisingly small turbine with a velocity bom of the pressure at the bottom of a vertical 
column (penstock) 180 feet high — the effective head. Note the row of generators. (Cour- 
tesy Hyoro-Klectric Power Comm'n, Ontario) 

tablished, and in 1896 the first transmission linos boRan to deliver power to 
Buffalo. Mighty Niagara unquestionably is one of the finest water-power 
sites in the world, for it has the combined advantages of a large and uniform 
flow, a high head of water, ■“ and a largo and growing market near by. Electric 
power from the falls is now distributed by high-tension lines over an area of 
30,090 square mile.s, the total installed capacity of Canadian and American 
l>ower plants amounting to 1,551,450 horse power.“ 

Buffalo is on the main s})ring-whcat route (from Duluth) to the sea. This 
fact, abundant water power, cheap water transportation, and nearness to 
great urban markets have combined to make it the leading flour-milling center 
of the world, with an annual output of about 10,000,000 barrels. Its 29 grain 
elevators have a storage capacity of over 50,000,000 bushels, and about half 
of all the grain carried down the Great Lakes is delivered to these elevators. 

Buffalo is rapidly developing into an important steel center. A very signifi- 
cant episode in the industrial life of this region was the transfer some years 
ago of the La(;kawanna Steel Company’s operations to Buffalo from Scranton. 
At Buffalo lake boats deliver iron ore and limestone alongside the blast 

bis sawmill. See Edward D. Adams, Niagara Power; History of the Niagara FaUs Power 
Company, 1868-1918, Niagara Falla Power Company, 1927, p. 4i. 

Most of the power is obtained from a he^ of about 200 feet, although the difference 
between levels of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario is 327 feet. The Queenston-Chippewa plant 
on the Canadian side utilizes a head of 305 feet. 

” In order to preserve the scenic grandeur of the falls, an international treaty of 1910 
limits the diversion of water by Canada to 36,000 second-feet and by the United States to 
20,000 second-feet. If the entire flow were utilized, about 6,000,000 horse power could be 
generated. 
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furnaces; cheap coal and coke move up by rail from Pennsylvania; and rail, 
boat, and truck connections with near-by industrial markets facilitate the 
delivery of the finished products. Indeed, the Buffalo-Pittsburgh-Chicago 
triangle, with its heavy industry, is fast becoming the Ruhr of America. 

Other important industries in the Buffalo-Niagara area include aluminum 
reduction (a hog for ele<;tric energy), the manufacture of chemicals, rubber, 
and ferroalloys, and also meat-packing. Patently, the enviroiunental assets 
of location and water power mean much to Buffalo. 

THE INTERVENING CITIES 

The transport advantages of the waterways from New York to Buffalo 
have caused that route to become a string of towns.® From New York to 
Buffalo via Albany is 400 miles. On that route are 71 towns having more 
than 2500 people, 37 having more than 10,000, and 15 having more than 
25,000. 

These cities have advantages of power and transportation that favor manu- 
facturing. The coal fields of Pennsylvania are accessible to all of them. 
Water power is easily accessible, especially from the Mohawk River and 
Adirondack streams. The Buffalo-Rochestor section now receives power 
from turbines at Niagara. Railroad service is excellent. Everywhere the 
Barge Canal waterway is an actual or potential factor of raw-material supply 
and carriage to market. 

These cities are much like those of New England in their dependence upon 
imported food and raw materials and upon exported produce. They have 
superior advantages in transportation and in their greater proximity to fuel 
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POi»ULATION IN THOUSANDS 

(U.B. 

census) 




J930 1940 


1930 1940 


1930 

19/fi 

Yonkers 

ia5 

143 

Schenectady 

96 

88 

Auburn 

37 

36 

Hostings-on-the- 



Amsterdam 

35 

33 

Seneca Falls 

6 

6 

Hudiran 

7 

7 

Gloversville 

23 

23 

Ithaca 

21 

20 

Dobbs Ferry 

6 

6 

Johnstown 

11 

11 

Waterloo 

4 

4 

Irvington 

3 

3 

Canajoharie 
Fort Plain 

3 

3 

Geneva 

16 

16 

Tarr^wn 

7 

7 

3 

3 

Watkins Glen 

3 

3 

Nynck 

5 

S 

Dolgeville 

I.itUe Falls 

3 

3 

I^ons 

Newark 

4 

4 

Oasining 

Peekskul 

15 

16 

11 

10 

8 

10 

17 

17 

Mohawk 

3 

3 

Palmyra 

3 

3 

Highland Falls 

3 

4 

Ilion 

10 

9 

Fairport 

S 

5 

Newburgh 

31 

32 

Herkimer 

10 

10 

East Rochester 

7 

7 

Beacon 

12 

13 

Frankfort 

4 

4 

Rochester 

328 

325 

Poughkeepsie 

40 

40 

Utica 

102 

101 

Brockport 

4 

4 

Kingston 

28 

29 

New York Mills 

4 

4 

Albion 

5 

5 

Saugerties 

4 

4 

Whitesboro 

3 

4 

Medina 

6 

6 

Catskill 

Hudson 

5 

12 

5 

12 

Yorkvillc 

Rome 

3 

32 

3 

34 

Ix>ckport 23 

North Tonawonda 19 

20^ 

Rensselaer 

11 

11 

Oneida 

11 

10 

Tonawanda 

13 

13 

Albany 

127 

131 

Canastota 

4 

4 

Niwara Falls 
Buffalo 

75 

78 

Wutcrvliet 

16 

16 

East Syracuse 

5 

5 

573 

576 

Troy 

73 

70 

Syracuse 

200 

206 

Kenmore 

16 

19 

Green Island 

4 

4 

Solvay 

8 

8 

Lackawanna 

24 

24 

Cohoes 

23 

22 

Fulton 

12 

13 


2,416 2,434 

■Waterford 

3 

3 

Oswego 

23 

22 


Scotia 

7 

8 

Baldwinsville 

4 

4 
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Fig. a. Generatiun stationn and transmission lines of one company, the Niagara’ 
Hudson. Observe the directions in which it can lend or borrow power. (Courtesy Niagara* 
Hudson Co.) 


and tlie c-entnr of population. The nnarket iulvantage is well illustrated by- 
Albany. Within 200 miles there are 30,000,000 people. The city is at the 
crossroads of the routes between New England and the West, and between 
New York and Montreal, with the Champlain Canal giving barge traffic 
through to the St. Lawrence. But, after all, every other city between New 
York and Buffalo has almost as good transport and market facilities as Albany. 

Undoubtedly Albany’s excellent location helps to explain the varied char- 
acter of its industries and their relation to densely peopled communities. 
Its factories produce embossed blocks and dominoes; composition billiard 
balls; electric car-heaters; door-operators and stokers; toilet paper and 
paper towels; paper boxes; sheet-metal specialties; college caps and gowns; 
ikpapermakers’ felts and blankets; car wheels; automobile accessories; clay 
products; plate glass; food products; cigars and tobacco; iron and brass 
foundry products; gas meters; shirts and children’s dre.sses; chemical 
products; store fixtures; barn equipment; baseballs; and many other ar- 
ticles. 

The cities of the Hudson Valley have developed a number of manufacturing 
specialties which illustrate the force of accident, that great and unpredictable 
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Fig. 160 A. In this graph glaciated uplands 
and snowy mountains stand nigh. California and 
Washin^n have made great progress in water- 
power development since 1&21, and California 
now has more developed horse power than all New 
England. Among the twenty states that lead in 
water-power development, how many are rich in 
coal resources? (Statitlieol Ahitritel of the United 
States) 
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Fig. 161 A. The competition among power 
flources. Note the changes. (Statistical Ahstrad 
cf the United States) 
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factor in the location of manufactures. The Mohawk Valley towns have a 
great industry in knit goods, apparently because in 1832 an Albany mer- 
chant happened to operate in Cohoes the first knitting machines ever driven 
by mechanical power. The same industry spread to other towns of the 
valley, Little Falls, Rome, and Utica. One-third of Utica’s workers are 
engaged in knitting industries, which indicates a high degree of concentration. 
In 1878 the city of Rome had a white elephant on its hands, a large unused 
rolling mill. It had been made to roll the strap iron once used by the rail- 
roads. Steel rails made it useless. After much search it was turned into a 
copper mill. Some brasswork was added, and now the copper indastry of 
Rome employs approximately ,5000 men and produces $40,000,000 worth of 
produce annually, with products ranging from teakettles to copper cloth. 

The city of 'I'roy shows another sfK-cialization; two-fifths of its workers 
are bu.sy making shirts and collars, of which the city produces a dispropor- 
tionally large i)art of the American pr<Kluct.“^ Why? The answer again 
.seems to be found in an'aecidont of history. About 1829 a tin'd hou.sewife, 
Mrs. Hannah Mf)ntague, conceived the i<lea that detachable collars would 
reduce the work of wa.shing and ironing .so many shirts for her fastidious 
hu.sband. He jigreed to wear the collar which .she designed, tht' neighbors 
copied her pattern, a retired clergyman in the dry-goods business began to 
make and S(>11 them in his store, Mr. Montague himself started up a full- 
fledged collar factory, and thus 'Troy’s great collar, cuff, and shirt industry 
was born. In 18.52 the sewing machine started the real boom in the manu- 
facture of collars and cuffs. 

Fulton County, in which Gloversville and Johnstown are located, produces 
over half of the leather gloves and mittens in the United States. This con- 
centration had its humble origin in pioneer days, w'hen Indian-tanned deer- 
skin was used to line the palm of crudely fashioned woodsman’s mittens. In 
1760 a group of highly trained glovemakers from Scotland .settled in the 
county, bringing with them needles and patterns from their native Perthshire. 
They transformed the W'oodsman’s mitten into an elaborately tanned and 
finely made glove, which resulted in an enduring industry, for years conducted 
in the homes of the workers. The gloves and mittens are now made on motor- 
driven sewing machines in factories. 

Schenectady, one of the early Dutch settlements and in precanal days a 
prosperous station on the trade route to the West, has developed great 
concentration of its activities, and of late has acquired fame through the 
manufacture of machinery. Ninety per cent of its factory workers are in the 
great plant of the General Electric Company or in the American Locomotive 
W'orks. For the electric plant the location i.s especially good. The multitude 
of industries in New England and the Erie Canal Belt demand machinery, 
and for its di.stribution few places could be better located than Schenectady, 
with its through lines of railway connecting New York and New England 
with the West. 


•• Troy rlaitns national leadership in the manufacture of men’s detachable collars, 
tmdemei^*' TTl^** hydrants, engineering and surveying instruments, sandpaper. 
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A. I'lio Schpucctady works of iJm' Gt'iiwal Kkn-trii- t'o. liavc plenty of room to spread 
ami lay railroail triieks in eonveiiient plaeea. (Courtesy (leneral Kleetrie Co.) 


Pouglikec'p.sie lias several iiiaeliine .shoj).s that send iiiaeliitn'ry all over th(: 
world, and the town of llioii, 10 miles we.sl. of Utiea, does the sain(> with the 
Remiiigtoti typewrit er. 

Roehester has a site marked by nature for a eity. Hero l.lu' Genesee River 
tumbles 205 feet o\'er the face of the .same nsearpment that makes Niagara 
Falls. This water i)ower early served to make Rochester an important flour- 
milling center. The Eric; Canal was a Inaiidy means of bringing the wheat 
ami taking the flour on to market. A canal connecting the Erie Canal with 
the Alleglnuiy and the headwaf.ers of the Ohio at Olean early gave .supplies 
of timber, oil, grain, and hemlock hark. The hark started a tanning industry 
in Rochester ; perhaps that is wdiy the slioe indust jy developed there. Roches- 
ter is also known for the. manufacture of men’s <’lot,hing. 

Rochester makes a third of the ojrtical goods of the United States and is 
also well know'n for leadership in the nianufaeturo of j)hot,ograi>hic apparatus 
and photographic materials.” This is an industry which undoubtedly re- 
quires skillful workers, but its great concentration is probably due to the 
control of patents by a eonii)any that baj)j)eried to develop there, and the 
company was developed by a lmsinc.ss genius, George Eastman. The city 
is conspicuous for the intelligent attention it is giving to industrial problems. 

Rochester claims that it leads the world in production of cameras, photograph supplies, 
optical goods, check-protectors, thermometers, filing devices and office systems, enameled 
steel taiiks, soda-fountain fruits and syrups. 
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It bought 13 miles of the old Erie Canal right of way and converted it into 
a four-track interurban and freight-switching subway. 

Syracuse is unique among the citi^ of this whole repon in having an 
important industry that depfends upon local raw material. A large part, 
perhaps half, of the soda in the United St&tes is produced in the Syracuse area. 
The raw materials for this product are coal, limestone, and common salt. A 
stratum of salt underlies considerable areas near the city. It raises interesting 
speculations concerning the geologic past to remember that these deposits 
of rock salt can be made only by the drying up of the impounded arms of 
the sea, or of salt lakes, in a desert climate. 

The other important mineral industries of this region are the brick and 
building-stone production of the Hudson Valley. Brickmaking is an industry 
having a great physical restriction of area. Clay for making brick is found 
in many places, but because bricks are heavy to transport and arp of low 
value, they mast be manufactured from clay that happens to be close to the 
market for brick. In the Hudson Valley good glacial clays furnish raw 
material, and the cheap barge furnishes the vehicle to the market. Scores 
of brickworks and stone quarries line the riverbanks. In the Hudson Valley 
there is necessity for much building and rebuilding, and that explains the 
importance of the brick industry here. The Erie Canal Belt is a long string 
of cities, and a modern city is never finished. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The agriculture of the Hudson and Mohawk valleys is so much like that of 
Lower New England that it need not be discussed here. That of the territory 
west of the Mohawk is influenced by nearness to the Great Lakes rather than 
by nearness to the Erie Canal, and will therefore be discussed in Chapter 23, 
“The Lower Lake Region,” of which agriculturally it is certainly a part. 


THE. FUTURE OF THE ERIE CANAL BELT REGION 

From the western tip of Long Island all the way to Buffalo the almost 
unbroken line of towns and cities promises continued growth — if the popula- 
tion of the country grows. The Erie Canal Belt is distinctly an urban belt, 
for fully 70 per cent of the people of New York State live within 10 miles 
of the waterway. In the counties that adjoin the waterway there is much 
unused rural land. For the time being, such land lies beyond the margin of 
urban utilization, and it is not worth while to erect factories or suburban 
homes upon it or to use it for other urban purposes. If the soil is good, it 
may be put into dairy farms, market gardens, or some form of intensive cul- 
tivation, as is frequently done. If the soil is poor or just fair, it promises to 
have continued neglect unless the rapidly increasing .style for community 
forests takes it in. The price of mediocre land (or its rental) precludes its 
use for farming. Here, indeed, is an indication of the continuing richness of 
North America; we do not have to use all of the available land. 

There are many hundreds of acres of undrained (from the farming stand- 
point) and entirely unused marshland between New York and Newark. 
This land is very fertile and if reclaimed by diking nimh less expensive than 
that of the Netherlands, would make truck land of great value. Baiges 
could carry the produce in a few hours from the field to the wharves on 
Manhattan. But it lies unused; the factory and the skyscraper are magnets 
wliich draw men from the land near by while trainloads of produce from 
farms a thousand miles away rush acrass this haven of mosquitoes and 
muskrats. This is but a type example. In and around every urban center 
in the United States one can find similar areas of unused land. In north- 
western Europe or in the P'ar East, where the pressure of population upon 
all available resources is much greater than in the United States, such land 
was long ago put to use. Our day of intensive u.se is yet to come! 

In predicting continued growth for the cities of this region, some considera- 
tion should be given to the canal that created the cities. To enlarge and 
improve the old Erie Canal, together with its Oswego and Champlain branches, 
cost the State of New^York $168,000,000, including the construction of 66 
freight terminals and 2 grain elevators. No tolls are charged, and the aimual 
cost of operation is about $1,000,000. Before its reopening in 1918, canal 
enthusiasts predicted that 20,000,000 tons of freight would be handled an- 
nually. Instead, traffic on the Erie division of the Barge Canal system has 
grown slowly from 1,400,000 tons in 1919 to 4,200,000 tons in 1937. The 
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following data eihow the importance of westbound t)etroleum and eastbound 
grain among the commr)ditieH that are carried.®' 

TRAFFIC ON THE ERIE DIVISION, NEW YORK STATE CANALS 
(millions of short tons) 


Yearly 1 
average or 
year 

1 

Total 

PelnAeum 

Grain 

Sand, 

gravel, 

atone 

1921-25 

1.5 

.2 


.3 

1926-30 

2.4 

.4 

.9 

.3 

1931-35 

3.5 

1.2 


.1 

]U3(> 

4.2 

1.9 


.1 

lf»7 

4.2 

1 2.1 

1 


.2 


Why should the chief inland waterway success of the nineteenth century 
be such a white elephant today? The broad answer to this economic conun- 
drum i.s that times have changed. To build and operate a fleet of mcxlcru 
motor barge.s, costing $100,000 to $250,000 each, and to meet the cost of 
interest, insurance, and dejireciation during the four or five months of ice 
when there is no revenue from the invwtment , is quite a different thing from 
operating the small, mule-towed, woodiin boats of fifty y('ars ago. The 
Standard Oil Company, the Ford Motor Comjiany, and the big grain and 
quarrying interests can afford to do so, but John Jones, average citizen, can- 
not. Furthermore, John Jones cannot take a package down to the canal 
freight station, !is lie does to the post offiee or the railroad freight station, 
for (dong the CMual there is no public freight service. Even if he could, John 
Jones is not inclined to do so, for the American publiii is speed-minded.” 
Always there is the cost of transshipment to reckon w'ith, that economic 
stumbling-block to transportation since time immemorial! Today the rail- 

** PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES CARRIED, NEW YORK STATE BARQE CANAL, 193* 


(in short tons) 

(■ruin 


Wheat 

593,828 

Pig iron 

6.5,041 

Corn 

178,0.57 

Molasses 

5.5,603 

Oats 

32,708 

Iron and steel articles 

48,770 

Ryo 

32,090 

Implements, vehicles, and parts 

36,543 

Barley 

30,140 

Cement and lime 

32,199 

Flour 

53,081 

Flaxseed 

31,417 

Petroleum and its products 

1,805,797 

Lumber 

51,587 

Sand, griivel, and stone 

77,676 

Oude rubber 

43,419 

Chemicals, drugs, etc. 

274,863 

Salt 

35,065 

Sugar 

195.036 

Iron ore 

38,052 

Fertilizers 

166,725 

Other ores 

36,365 

Scrap iron 

98,469 

Sulphur 

182,491 



Total 

4,489,172 


Source; U.S. War Department, Report of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 1938, Pt. II. 


” During and after the World War the Federal Government operated a fleet of 95 modem 
barges, costing about $4,500,(XK). The experiment was a financial failure. 
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roads and the motor trucks 
are hauling the nation’s 
freight; the truck, with its 
greater mobility, calls for, 
carries, and delivers the 
goods. Not until the con- 
tinent is filled with more 
people than it has today, or 
until there is a need for more 
economy and less speed in 
carrying goods, will the canal 
cease to be a relic of the 
horse-and-bnggy age. 

But what has it saved the 
people as a , rate-controller? 
The railroads near it had to 
meet its rates in the early 
decades of its existence. 
Then railroads that never go 



Fin. A. Why is life in New York expensive? 
I.ook at the internal organs of a street in condition 
of autopsy — water, gas, electricity, telephone, sew- 
age, and iMirhapH below it all a subway or two. 
(Courtesy Consolidated Gas Co.) 


near the canal had to do the same. Thus the railroad that goes direct from 
Chicago to New York is like the one that goes direct from Buffalo to New 
York in that it must make rates that recognizi) those of the (tanal. Thus it 


comes to pass that the Chicago-New York freight rates are lower than the 
Chieago-Philadelphia rates even on the Pennsylvania B.R., which carries the 
freight through Philadelphia on the way to New York. Perhaps the old ditch 
is dead, but it set a rate jiadeni, and its ghost still walks and works. 


THE CITY PROBLEM 

New York is a perfi'ct illustration of th<’ social-problem cycle. In 1831 
the railroad began. Men u.si'd it in their business to make dividends. It 
has been well said that the railroads decided where there should be villages, 
what \'illages should become towns, what towns should become cities, what 
cities should become markets, and w'hat markets .should become metropolises. 
We are still debating about the proper theory by which the railroads shall be 
operated. It is only .since 1870 that the public has even claimed the right to 
control the roads in the interests of the public welfare, and there is no agree- 
ment as to w'hether they shall be ojterated by private corporations or by the 
Government. In more than a century w'c have not solved this problem. 

The great city faces an exten.sive array of knotty problems. Take the 
problem of water as an example. In the autumn of 1923 the peofile in many 
northern New Jersey towns prayed in their churches for rain. Thirty thou- 
sand factory workers had temporarily lost their jobs because there was no 
water in the mains. 

New York City has apjiealed many times to the engineer and the money- 
lender; it has borrowed hundreds of millions for waterworks. It began its 
large enterprises in 1842 with a great reservoir on the east side of the Hudson, 
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the Croton Retservoir. In 1917 came a rea* 
ervoir on the south slope of the Catskills, 
but water shortage soon threatened again, 
and an 18-mile tunnel, the Shandakan, the 
longest tunnel in the world, was dug to carry 
water tmder the mountains from a creek on 
the north slope of. the Catskills to reservoirs 
on the south slope. There it connects with 
the aqueduct system that carries the water at 
great expense under the Hudson to connect 
with the older Croton system. While still 
celebrating the opening of the Shandakan 
tunnel people were talking of an Adirondack 
water supply. The Catskill ssrstem alone cost 
$185,000,000. In 1939 New York City con- 
sumed about 1,000,000,000 gallons of water 
daily! Here we sec*, one of the weaknesses of 
deinoctracy. You can wa.ste all the water in 
New York that your negligence permits. No 
administration has dared to sell water by 
meter, although it is thought that this would 
cut water demands enormously and solve the 
water question for decades to come. Instead 
of doing that. New York is now busy spend- 
ing more millions to bring water by tunnel 
from the upper Delaware -- by 1942, so it 
hopes. 

The water problem is one of the simplest 
of the troubles produced by New York’s in- 
creasing millions. Crowding — its co.st, and 
its results — is the greatest menace. Where 
people crowd to one place their presence makes 
high land-values, and then the high land- 
values crowd them still more. So important is the site value where people 
throng that a corner building may be worth $50,000 for .stores uptown on one 
of the main up-and-down avenues of the city, whereas a building of identical 
structure in the center of the same block may be worth only $35,000. The 
newsstand service will give some idea of the human swarm that surges in 
and out of the subway entrances. The station at 116th Street and Broadway, 
a residence and university station, has a newsstand on the station platform 
underground (one attendant), one at the street entrance in the middle of the 
street (two attendants), one on each sidewalk, one of them with two attend- 
ants. These six people are all busy selling papers and magazines to the 
throngs who jostle down to jam themselves into the cars which take them to 
the business part of the city. 

“New York will be a nice place when they get it finished,” remarked a 
man observing the tearing-down and building-up that continually goes on 



Fio. A. A thirty-two story 
apartment hotel at 3^ hiast 42nd 
Street. On the 1 4th floor a space 
12 by 32 feet plus bathroom, 
closet, and entrance hall rents for 
soeo per year in 1940. (Courtesy 
Fred F. French Co., Inc.) 
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Fio. A. The New Yorker ie often rritirized for his insularity. It is very real, and per- 
haps it is stiffer in the skyscraper than in the backwoods. Mr. Wallinfpord of Borton 
shows it thus. 


as population and land values increase. For example, a plot of land at 
103rd Street, just west of Broadway, 100 by 160 feet, had on it 8 solid stone 
houses, 20 feet wide and 4 .storie.s high, built quite as substantially as the 
medieval houses of European towns which are still good. These structures 
were tom down in 1924 to be replaced by a 13-story apartment house, which 
will hold from 50 to 100 families where 8 once lived. Such a structure in the 
choice residence district of Seventy-fifth Street and Park Avenue has a value 
of $1,000,000. Its 225 rooms are divided into 3- and 4-room apartments, and 
the average annual rent was $825 per room in the “golden twenties,” but it 
was only half that in the “depres.sion thirties." Apartments and skyscrapers, 
made pK)ssible by the elevators and the subway, create more congestion. It 
was recently estimated that 223,000 vehicles and 2,850,000 p)eopIe enter 
Manhattan Island south of Fifty-ninth Street during twenty-four hours of a 
typical business day. The street traffic is so dense that the New Yorker is 
almost denied the pleasure of driving his own automobile, unless he delights 
in delay, danger, maneuvering in a jam, and hunting for a place to park.®* 

One Fourth of July a few years ago some pleasure-seekers made an early 
start for a day on the New Jersey coast. They reached the ferries at lower 
New York at 7 :30 and sat in the summer sun until 10:30 before they could 

** About 1000 persons are killed annually in street accidents, a rather remarkable record 
considering the heavy traffic and bow the New Yorker loves to jay-walk, and does it. 
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get their turn at the ferryboat. Others, avoiding ferries, crossed by bridge 
to Long Island, but the roads from the East River bridge to the seacoast on 
the south shore of Long Island were solid with cars — two unbroken funeral- 
like processions, one going north, the other south, without room to turn out, 
except in emergency. 

These conditions have led to the construction of vehicular tunnels and 
bridges that make it easier now to get in and out of New York. Also an 
expensive elevated highway along the river front of the West Side, connecting 
directly with a highway on the level, has made it possible to get out of the 
city toward the north without traffic complications. A similar elevated high- 
way for the East Side is now under construction. But in the lower part of 
Manhattan on<! is wise never to take a taxi if there is a subway within reach. 

At ordinary times the vehicular traffic is so thick at tlm corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street that 4 |K)liccmen are regularly on duty at 
this one corner, and sometimes there are 7. When one considers the cost 
of these officers and the cost of delay in street traffic, it is easy to under- 
stand the estimate that street congestion costs $1,000,000 a day in New York 
and adjacent cities.™ In 1916 Ellsworth Huntington estimated that with 
tunnels, ferries, and bridges, the people of New York were spending $10 per 
person per year in traffic cost because Manhattan was an island, and that 
Manhattan rents were increased by $100 per family per year because of the 
resulting inability to travel easily. 

All this pressure of human numbers on a body of land, complicated by the 
restrictions of an island, give us the high land-values, and the consequent 
crowding which makes New York the most crowded city in the world. 
Each of 4 square miles has 250,000 people on it, for there arc hundreds of 
thousands who cannot commute to the country and must live more nearly 
landless than men have ever lived before. 

For number of human beings per cubic foot there is one block in Harlem 
that has no rival. Within an area of 150,000 square feet, bounded by Seventh 
and Ltmox avenues and 142nd and 143rd streets, are 3824 residents. With 
the exception of three Chinese laundryinen, and a few white wmmen who have 
married Negroes, the pojmlation consists entirely of Negroes. The density 
of population is about 1100 persons per acre. If all of the people in the 
United States were patiked like this into New York, only half of the city’s 
area would be occupitxi, and a couple of boroughs would still be left for 
parking-space.“ 

This crowding is a great business advantage to the financier, the merchant, 
the publLsher, to men of many, many callings who need to see people. To 
the mere worker it is quite otherwise. It may give him a job, but the wage 
is not proportionately high and there are many disadvantages for which there 
is and can be no compensation. New York is not a good place for the poor. 

In and out the door of the East Side apartment house 15 or 20 or 25, and 
sometimes many more, families pass to climb the stairs to their apartments. 


■ EBsworth Huntinuton, ‘‘The Water Barriers of New York City,” Geographical Review. 
SeptemMT, 1916, pp. 167-83. Doubtless the figure is much larger now. 

■ A. J.Lieblmg,‘ AReportcratLarge— City Block," ATeto Korfcer, Nov. 27, 1937, pp. 47-68. 
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The New York Herald Tribune 
(October 18, 1923) reported 
2,000,000 people living in tene- 
ments that had been outlawed 
but could not be replaced. If 
a dilapidated building pmd the 
landlord more than a new one 
would, the old one continued 
in service. Slum clearance in 
big New York is now under 
way, but it is a .slow, diffi- 
cult, and expensive process. 

Vast sums of Federal money 
have been siwnt to alleviate 
the evil conditions reported in 
the “golden twenties.” But 
this is only a beginning, and 
New York has much to learn 
about effective slum clear- 
ance that will really help the 
poor. Slum conditions are the 
fruit of a system, and, though 
the nation staggers, peoj)le 
struggle to pr('s<“r\'e the sy.s- 
tam. 

For many years, hundreds of thousands of New York children had no 
place to play but t he street, where they dodg(‘d pedestrians, pushcarts, wagons, 
and automobiles, ^'hcy had no chance at the earth, no place to dig, no grass 
to play upon, no country in w'hich to walk, no baseball diamond. They were 
denied even the boy’s spiritual birthright — the companionship of a dog. 
Their life was quite as far from nature as that of the animal.s in the zoo. 
Despite many public playgrounds, this is still the lot of thousands of boys in 
the big city, although much has been done to improve conditions.*' During 
the 1930’s, when the United Statf» Government was contributing lavishly to 
publi(! improvments throughout the country. New York City was fortunate 
in having as Coimnissioner of Parks Robert Moses, a remarkal)]y energetic 
and efficient public servant. Under his direction many new parks and other 
facilities for recreation have been provided. Progress has been made, but 
it is only a beginning. The problem still remains as to how we can provide 

“It is doubtful if any city does so much in the direction of welfare work as New York 
for its poorer citizens. Free sterilized milk for the children, free clinics of all sorts, free 
classes where mothers are taught to properly care for their children, evening classes for 
men, day nurseries and places where babies may be kept under competent care while their 
mothers go to work, free illustrated lectures for everylrody. Ijectures on preventable 
diseases and a hundred and one other aids are constantly at the service of these helpless 
persons. The famous Henry Street Settlement House is here; its methods and practices 
are copied in every city in the Union, and it is only one of the many such similar institutions 
all over the city.’’ — H. C. Brown, Valentine’s CUu of New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920, p. 164. 



Fio. A. Going to visit Grandma — as a cartoonist 
sees it. The aerial clothes line is literally standard, 
and the crowding is about as bad as any in the 
world. (Courtesy New York World) 
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decent living-conditions for the great bulk of the population in a large and 
rapidly growing 0117.*^ 

When we consider the damage to health that results from this crowding, 
it is appalling to think that anybody is planning for continued increase of 
numbers in New York. The great need of humanity and of New York is 
for a larger rationalism, which would distribute factory workers over the 
land so that they can live near their work yet in the presence of green grass 
and fresh air. It would be of untold benefit if factory workers and their 
families could have access to earth, with room enough to dig. To have a 
garden, and a place to play, is the right of eveiy man. 

The amount of unused land, some of it cheap land, around New York — 
and every big city — is truly amazing. Physically, there is room for expan- 
sion. Constructive imagination and a social-minded point of view are needed, 
for everything else is already in the hands of man. England, much further 
along in social evolution than we are, has made much greater progress in 
scientific city-building than we have." If we would only learn to take care 
of our people as well as we care for our cattle and our machinery! 

* Anyone interested in thie problem should read Lewis Mumford, TAe Cullure of Cities, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. 

" For an account of the scientific city, see J. Russell Smith, The World’s Food Resources, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1919, Chap. 27. 



Chapter 6. THE NORTHEASTERN HIGHLANDS 


THE Northeastern Highlands lie between the St. Law- 
rence Valley on the north and the NewEngland-Canadian 
Maritime Region and the Mohawk Valley on the south. 
They include the Adirondacks of New York; a quarter 
of Massachusetts ; ‘ a small piece of western Connecticut ; 
most of Vermont; all of New Hampshire except the 
southeastern comer; more than half of Maine; about a 
third of New Brun.swipk; and that part of Quebec which 
lies to the south of the St. Lawrence Lowlands. They in- 
clude the large Gaspc Peninsula, which reaches north of 
Maine and New Bnmswickfar into Ihe Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Although this region includes part of six American 
states and two Canadian provinces and covers more than 100,000 square 
miles of area, most of its area has uniformity of resources and pronounced 
^contra8t8 with its neighbors. 

The Northeastern Highlands are a glaciated upland from 600 to 2000 feet 
in height, peaks rising to over 6000 in the White Mountains; to over 5000 
in the Adirondacks; to over 3500 in the Notre Dame Range of Eastern 
Quebec. The mountains and hills and the areas of boulder, swamp, and lake 
leave little land that is fit for the plow save in Vermont. 

The upland differs from Lower New England in having no harbors, few 
cities, and a scattered population l?,iEe ani^ have almost none. Unlike 
Lower New England, it depends chiefly upon*the production of raw materials 
j for export. For manufactures it depends ehiefly'uj>ori its own raw materials. 

Being a plateau, the upland is cpol, and air drainage which prevents frosts 
does not apply to plateaus, .so summer frosts arc common through much of 
the Northeastern Highlands. Since t,t;is iii^the path of most of the winter 
storms, and cold enough to make snow rather than rain, its snowfall is far 
heavier than that of the Massachusetts coast. It is even heavier than that 
of the Laurentian Plateau beyond the St. Lawrence, or even the Arctic regions. 
A combination of factors makes agriculture difficult, and permite forests to 
grow. Therefore in this region the great dependence is upon forest products. 
This always means a land of small and .scattered population. Piscataquis 
County, Maine, has 3770 square miles (four-fifths as large as Connecticut) 
with a population of 4.8 persons per square mile (Connecticut, 333.4 persons 
per square mile), which has declined in recent decades. Two counties in 

\ People in Berkshire County, Mass., where county pride exceeds state pride, have a 
sa^g that “ the best thing about Berkshire County is the chain of mountains to the east 
which shuts it off from the rest of the state.” This chain of mountains, the southern tip 
of the Northeastern Highlands, makes the Housatonic Valley tributary to New York, and 
most of the many summer residents are from that city. 






Fxo. A. In iiKiHt [lartBof thp V. 8. A. this is almost n map of mountains. Compare it with 
the pocket map and the rainfall map. (Courtesy U.8. Weather Burcaui) 


northern New Hamfwhiro comjma** two-fifths of the state, with but oiui- 
sixtli of the people. Hamilton ('-ounty, New York, in th(! center of the 
Adirondai'ks, is nearly us larg<' as Delaware, has 2.3 people per square mile, 
and has steadily declined in population since 1900, having lost 21 per cent 
of its inhabitants in thirty years. 


FORESTS 

Forests have been and will continue to be the chief resource of most of this 
region. For more than two centuries each autumn has seen bands of lumber- 
jacks going into the pine and spruce forests of this upland to build log cabins 
in which to spend the winter, while with ax and saw they feUed the surround- 
ing forest. With them were teamsters, and recently tractor-operators and 
truck-drivers, who drag the logs over the snow to the banks of the streams. 
There they wait until the spring freshet produced by melting snows carries 
the logs downstream. 

The picturesque and dangerous log drive is largely a thing of the past. 
First the lumbermen took the virgin pine (grand timber), then spruce and 
second-growth pine; now they take largely the short stufi for the pulp mill. 

In the winter of 1936, 10,000,000 board-feet of maple and birch were cut 
in the upper Connecticut Valley, requiring the services of 450 men, 200 horses, 
and 65 motor trucks. After being cut by the local mills, the wood was shipped 
by rail to the retail yards in Boston and New York and to the furniture 
factories at Gardner, Massachusetts. During this season about 50,000 cords 
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of spruce and balsam were 
also cut in this area, employ- 
ing 300 men, 110 horses, and 
50 trucks. The wood was 
shipped by rail chiefly to pulp 
mills in northern New York. 

Before the advent of the 
railroad and the motor truck 
the effectiveness of the mod- 
erate and dependable spring 
freshet jnade easy the ex- 
ploitation of these forests. 

Hence the virgin forest is 
practically gone, and the lum- 
ber output is well instanced 
by the sharp decline in New 
York State (partly Adiron- 
dacks and partly Allegln'iiy 
Plateau).- The New York 
Commissioner of Forestry de- 
clared in 1924: 

We are using lumber in the State twenty times as fust as we are growing it, and 
are sfKinding vast sums of money every year to import lumber from distant points 
that would not have to lie spent if all the land suited to raising forests were producing 
crops. We have upward of four million Bcre.s of idle forest in the State. This means 
tiiat we have an area three times the size of Delaware that is non-productive, and it 
is a serious economic menace. 

It is nonproductive because of fire. 

The situation in New York differs but little from that of the rest of the 
region. After a few fir(*s have killed .the young growth and have destroyed 
the humus and leaf mold, there remain no .seed trees of good si)eci(“s, and the 
miserable aspen tree takes the earth where once stood the noble pine. For 
these reasons the Unit»‘d States Forest S<'rvice reports that while three-fourths 
of New England, including nearly all of this region, is fit only for forests, the 
forests arc now only one-ftmrth effective. 

* NEW YOUK STATE — liUMBEK PRODUCTION 



1 

1 Hank 

Millions 

h(Hird~feet 

1870 

i 3 

1,310,000 

1880 

4 

1,184,000 

1890 

6 

910,000 

1899 

17 

875,000 

1910 

23 

506,000 

1920 

23 

410,000 

1930 

28 

110,000 

1936 

30 

97,000 



Kin, A. I/ogging in the Gieen Mountain National 
Forest, Vermont. Here logging is wisely supervised. 
(t'ourU-sv Muir, U.S. Forest Service) 
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Fio. A. Retrional forest history is usu^y divided 
into three epouis; (1) wanton exploitation, (2) in- 
crearing imports, (3) need of reforestation and much 
talk and some work concerning conservation. The 
Northeastern and Lake states are just beginning the 
third epoch. (Data from U.S. Forest Service) 


The total remaining stand 
of available timber in this 
whole region is insignificant; 
even Vermont imports some 
lumber. It is high time 
indeed for an era of tree- 
planting and scientific for- 
estry; but it is unfortimate 
that the be^ning has been 
so insignificant. The United 
States Forest Service reports 
that during the years 1920- 
29 on an average 26,000,000 
acres of forest were destroyed 
in the United States each 
year by fire, representing an 
average annual loss of over 


$37,000,000. In the single year 1931, 52,000,000 acres were burned, with a loss 
of K7, 000, 000, but fortunately this heavy toll has showed some decline in re- 


cent years.’ These figures are merely the direct loss caused by the burning 
of merchantable timber. No man can tell the total amount of indirect 


damage caused by the loss of seedlings and immature growth, the ravages 
by insects after trees have been partially burned or scorched, the replace- 
ment after a fire of desirable species by poorer ones, the destruction of wild 
life, the increase in soil erosion and deterioration, and the greater variation 
in stream flow with such aftereffects as bigger and more frequent floods, 
silting of dams and river channels, etc. While fire destroys at the rate of 
millions of acres (25,000,000 to 50,000,000) annually, man replants at the 
rate of thousands of acres (130,000 to 1M,000). Meanwhile, the timber 
famine looms. 


FORESTRY 

There is double necessity for scientific forestry to begin in this region, 
because such a large proportion of the timber now cut is for the pulp mills 
which are scattered along the margins of the region from the Gasp4 Peninsula 
to the western Adirondacks. This double necessity arises from the absolute 
scarcity of pulpwood and from the great cost and ddfliculty to be encountered 
if a mill is moved to a new site. As has been noted, the paper mill is so ex- 
pensive that the necessity of moving produces a much greater hardship than 
it does upon the owner of the sawmill, who can easily pick up most of his 
equipment and depart to other timber tracts, leaving the old site to wait for 
the destruction by fire, which can wipe out in an hour the growth of half a 
century. The paper-manufacturer can use small wood, so he cares much 

• Damage in 1935, 30,300,000 acres, $32,600,000; in 1936, 43,200,000 acres, $54,100,000; 
in 1037, 21,9(X),000 acres, $20,700,000 (figures from the U.S. Bureau of Forestry). To 
state this loss in dollars does not cover it much better than would be the use of dollars as 
a measure of the value of loss of human babies. 
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more for a cutover forest than the sawmill man does. A paper company built 
a railroad through the forest to Millinocket, Maine, and there, near a 'fine 
waterfall, erected a plant which cost millions of dollars. The company also 
built a town for their workmen. To keep the mill supplied with pulpwood, 
the forests, which are owned by the company, are systematically managed 
so that they may yield pulpwood for an indei^te time.* 

THE OSCILLATIONS OF AGRICULTURE 

Most of this region has never had any agriculture, but the lower sections 
in Vermont and New Hampshire were occupied by the New England farmer 
in the period of his greatest activity. In New Hampshire the amount of 
land in farms has declined from 3,600,000 acres in 1870 to 1,900,000 acres in 
1930. On a morning’s walk near Bellows Falls on the Coimecticut River 
you could once count 30 houses of which 29 had been abandoned within 
twenty years. In a certain school district there were 60 children in 1870, 
while not a family was in residence in 1918. These people had been living 
on small farms which produced a part of the family support, the rest being 
obtained from work in the forest in winter. When the timber of the region 
was exhausted, the land alone could not 3 deld a living by commercial agricul- 
ture, and emigration was inevitable.* The forest proceeds with quiet per- 
sistence to claim the land as it awaits an agricultural reconstruction, with 
farming that will fit the land. Or it waits for fire, or, let us hope, for fire 
protection. 

On the slopes of the White Mountains at an elevation of 2000 feet there 
once was a type of fanning suggestive of nice adjustment to local conditions, 
a type which may some day return if the population of the North American 
continent should double or treble. This farming at the highest limit of 
New England agriculture was distinctly the northern type, depending pri- 
marily upon grass for summer pasture and winter hay, ek^ out by a crop of 
oats. Each year the farmer had a cow or two to sell, and the money he 
received, by the rigid custom of the neighborhood, was put in the bank. 
The person who did not save his cow money was almost an outcast. The 
cash income for family support came from potatoes which were ground by 

* This company now owns three plants located at Millinocket, East Millinocket, and 
Madison, with an aggr^te capacity of 1000 ions of pulp per day. It owns outright 
1,600,000 acres of forest land and has part ownership in an additional 500,000 acres. Prior 
to 1930 it operated on a sustiuned-yield basis. At that time insect infestation made salvage 
the controlling factor in the extent and location of timber to be cut. In recent years con- 
ditions within the industry and interremonal competition in raw materi^s have made it 
uncertain whether the sustained-yield basis could be justified, since Maine may not be 
able to compete in the long run with other pulp-producing regions. So well are forest 
conditions known that the company feels that a reliable working plan on a sustained-yield 
basis could be put into practice again at any time. 

' The National Resources Boara, Supplemeniary Report of the Land Planning Committee, 
Ft. VII, says that 50,000 more farms should be abandoned in New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, and we do not controvert this claim (see last chapter). Many a New Eng- 
land back-oountiy form yields a poor Imng by way of small sales, outside odd jobs, or pai^ 
time jobs, and a lot of colonial self-sufficiency (insufficiency). These people are economic 
cousins of the Southern mountaineer, but much more thrifty by instinct and cultural heri- 
tage, and therefore mi^ a better living. 



Fig. 178 B 


Together, these two pictures tell the story of the Northeastern Highlands with its one 
spot of farm land — Vermont. Only about one-third of our woodland now contains saw 
timber. Nearly two-thirds of the cropped land is in a triangle with comers at southern 
Texas, northwestern North Dakota, and western Pennsylvania It comprises but one- 
fourth of the area of the country. 

“Commercial forest land is land capable of producing timber of commercial quantity and 
quality, and available for timber ^wing in the sense that because of high altitude, rou^ 
topography or surface, or poor soil it is not suitable for cuItlvsHon.” (Letter to J. R. S. 
from R. D. Carver, Acting Chief, Division of Forest Economics, Forest Service, U.S. Dept 
Agr., Jan 24, 1940} 
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water power at the country 
mill, and sold as starch. Com- 
petition of Western meat hurt 
the price of cows, Aroostook 
potatoes hurt the price of 
starch, so the blueberries, 
spruces, pines, and lesser trees 
got the farms. In 1830, when 
we were on a lower economic 
level, the potato was an im- 
portant stock feed in New 
England, as it now is in cen- 
tral Europe. 

The agriculture of the 
Vermont upland has survived 
better than that of Maine or 
New Hampshire. Vermont 
has better valleys than its 
sister states, much of the 
cleared land is richer, and the 
grass is bt'tter. Corn is grown on some of the land and is utiUzed by means 
of the silo. Root crops must lx* uswl at the higher elevations. The city 
markets to the south give a good price for milk, and express trains carry the 
produce of th(‘ Green Mountain pa.stures of Vermont to Boston, as they 
carry Adirondack produce to New York. Vermont, with a small urban popu- 
lation and an important dairy industry, is the only state exeej)! Wisconsin 
east of the Mississipin having more bo^^nes than humans, and the Vennont 
bovine ratio is the higher. Since 1930 low pric('s for milk have revived the 
cry for more sclf-.snffici<‘iicy on each farm. 

Majjle sugar, is an important crop of this n^gion. The .sugar-maple tree 
grows wild everywlx're. 'Phe saj) from which the best sugar i.s made flows in 
the very early .spring Ix'fore the hist snow has left the groiand. During these 
periods of bright .sunshine and frosty nights the saia seem.s to flow up and 
down the tree each day, and produces much more sugar t ban is produced in 
southern lands, where spring i.s warmer. 

Vermont maple syrup fsome of which comes from other states) has long 
been famous to the wheat-cake connois.seurs throughout the nation. In 
Quebec are to be found .schools of maple-sugarmaking. Thus maple sugar 
and maple syrup are cash crops for the farmers of the Northeastern High- 
lands.' In this industry we see an example of native tree-crop agriculture 
already in full operation, and capable of much extension.' 

* In recent years the combined production of Quebec, New Brunswick, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York has been about 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 
lbs. of maple sugar and 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 gallons of maple syrup annually. On Septem- 
ber 21, 1938, a severe hurricane did great damage to the sugar m^les of V^mont and other 
New England states. The unofficial estimate of the loss to New England timberland owners 
was placed at 5,000,000,000 board-feet. 

’ We acquired this industry from the Indian. The Algonquins were called “Tree Eat- 
ers.” Maple sugar w'ith powdered corn was a favorite hunting-ration. 
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Kid. A. A nice day on a Vermont porch. Oh, yes, the Yankees are industrious, but 
in this, the Machine Age, loafing is perhaps the greatest single consumer of wakeful hours 
in the United States — even among the Yankees. (Courtesy Farm Security Adm.) 


However, the numerous other sources of sugar, the low yield per tree,’ the 
heavy labor invoh'cd in gathering and boiling the sap, make it one of the 
least productive of all the tree crops. Also the trees are scattered, and personal 
skill is required for sugarinaking. These facts would all seem to indicate that 
the maple-sugar industry will remain in the hands of the individual instead 
of passing to the corporation. 

In upland Vermont, free from cities, the rural Yankee still survives. Con- 
cerning this interesting type of man Bernard De Voto says: ’ 

. . . there are more Yankees left in Vermont than anywhere else. They make 
the State a natural preserve for a way of life too much abandoned elsewhere. 

Its philosopliy, that life is an endless struggle against evil and necessarily a losing 
one, exactly agrees with the experience of a people who settled on a thin, boulder- 
sown soil in a ferocious climate, where mere survival was success, where visible and 
insuperable limits were set to achievement, where almost all the aims and social 
myths of the westward-bound American were obviously impossible. Its virtues had 
to l)e self-reliance, independence, fending for oneself, thrift, courage, solvency, pride 
of workmanship, craft. It produced a society accommodated to those individual 
virtues. . . . 

And in the loft of the Coolidge bam, staring at the plowshares of five generations 

' There is reason to suppose that a test would reveal some trees that were severalfold 
more productive than others. These might be propagated and the sugar output increased 
without additional Inlmr, and then there is tree-breeding. 

• Bernard .A. Ih* Voto, “How to Live among the Vermonters,” Harper' » Maaazine, 
August, 1936, pp. 333-36. 
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Fio. A. Berlin, New Hampehire. PajKr mills, pulpwood piles, and the Androscoggin 
River full of wood. White Mountain National Forest in the background. (Courtesy K S. 
Shipp, tl.S. Forest Service) 


ago, the flat-irons and axe-heads and broken grindstones and miscellaneous salvage 
of many years, he asked helplessly, “Don’t these people ever throw anything away?’’ 

They do not, and that is something to remember when you take up your summer 
residence in the loveliest of New England States. . . . 

If your car runs off the road and a couple of farm hands spend half of the afternoon 
helping you get it back on again, be satisfied not to offer them remuneration. Your 
courtesy may be a little rusty, since you come from infidel parts; but theirs is not. 

And now Mr. De Vote, in describing an all too widely known Yankee 
characteristic, gives us a rare gem of diplomatic statement. 

They will not fleece him as a foreigner (this being neither Cape Cud nor the coast 
of Maine), but if he shows a gullibility that in a native would endanger his survival, 
social restraints that would operate against its exploitation will be withheld. 


MANUFACTURES 

Pulp mills are the chief manufacturing enterprise of this region. The 
finer use of wood is shown by the manufac.ture of pipe organs at Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

This region has a really distinctive industry which seems to be linked with 
New England exactness and thrift. It is said that a farmer named Fairbanks, 
weary of being cheated by his neighbors, built himself a set of scales about 
1830 so that he might know' the actual facts concerning his business transac- 
tions. Then he made some scales for other people. Because Fairbanks refused 
to be cheated, the largest scale factory in the country is located at St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. A later rival in the near-by town of Rutland makes another 
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famous brand of scales. At Rutland utensils to be used in making maple 
sugar are manufactured — an interesting example of an industry producing 
equipment for a local industry. 


MINERAL INDUSTRIES 

The mineral resources of this region are like those of Lower New England, 
meager exctjpt for deposits of marble and granite. In the neighborhood of 
West Rutland art' excellent and easily accessible deposits of hard marble. 
The machinery necessary for this industry is manufactured in the neighbor- 
hood. 'Pile characteristic scene, is one of deep holes, high derricks, and piles 
of marble chips. Down in the great holes drills are busy cutting out blocks 
of marble, which are dressetl at West Rutland and Proctor. Vermont furnishes 
one-fourth of the marble of the United States, and distributes it over wide 
areas. This is an industry which is declining in relative importance, because 
marble deposits are widely .scattered over the United States. Vermont has 
a relative di-sadA'antage, because it is not easy to send the heavy, bulky marble 
long distances. But the energy and skill of its people in organizing the sale 
and distribution of its product have so offset the handicap of transportation 
that Vermont sends marble hundreds of miles and sells it almost on top of de- 
po.sit.s which might be quarried if only Yankees were there to do it. The 
same conditions apply to its extensive shipments of .slate (one-fourth of the 
United States supply) and granite, w’hich are produced in the neighborhood 
of the marble. A Vermont company operates marble quarries in Colorado. 


THE VACATION INDUSTRY 

As the summer boarder is important in Lower New England, so is he im- 
portant in the Northeastern Highlands. Along the lakes and mountains of 
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Tio. A. All the week in a city Fio. B, It’s great fun to ski downhill, but the re- 
uffice, then the snow train and this sort operator finds business is better if the skiers can 
vacation that is a real workout. ride up. 

(Courtesy New England Council) 

the Adironda(!k.s, New Hatnp.shire, and Maine are numnr()ii.s summer hotels, 
summer camps, summer homes, and cabins where tourist, fisherman, eamper, 
and other vacationi.sts seek respite from the heat and thi' strain of city life. 
Mountain, forest, and stream combine to give a variety of attractions to the 
man from the cleared land and the jiaved street. The White Mountains of 
New Hampshire bristle with summer hotels, and so do the Adirondacks to 
a les.sor extent. At great expense good roads have been put through much 
uninhabited land, and they are u.sc>d in summer. In July, 1939, Dr. O. P. 
Starkey of the University of Pennsylvania met cars from 25 states in one 
hour on a highway in the deep woods of nort hwestern Maine. 

The tKioiile of the Northeastern Highlands make great efforts to save the 
deer to attract the tourist, even to the point of making deer a pest to the 
farmer, whose garden and fruit trees they devour. Here vacations can have 
the touch of real wildness. For example, prior to 1924 the Gaspe Peninsula 
had been crossed only about twice by educated white men (Geographical 
Review, April, 1924). This involved canoeing up to the limit on one stream, 
carrying equipment through a forest and over a mountain, and coming down 
another stream. In 1928 came the highway, the magnificent Perron Boule- 
vard, encircling the peninsula. In its wake the isolation of the interior is 
melting fast; the people on the north and south coasts of Gasp6 have a newly 
found community of interest, for the tourist with money to spend is arriving 
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on the scene. They must unite to separate it from him — pleasantly, so 
that he may come again. 

The entrance of the ski and the toboggan into American life and the rapid 
increase of interest in winter sports are beginning to make these Northeastern 
Highlands a center of winter travel. Special ski trains leave Boston and 
New York for the mountain areas. Now that it ceases to be a hardship, we 
are beginning to see beauty in the mow}" 

Rctures of Dartmouth College winter sports in numerous Sunday supple- 
ments have helped to deluge this, the chief educational institution of the 
regpon, with an avalanche of students from all over the United States. Winter 
there is one long carnival. 

Sledding is considered a rather pu^le sport in this vicinity. Favor is given to 
skiing, snowshoeing and tobogganing in the order mentioned. Snow is our ^eapest 
and most prevalent commodity. Yesterday we had a storm which filled our paths 
and roads waist-deep with snow. Consequently snowshoes and skis are not only a 
sporting proposition but actually a household necessity. Children here in Hanover 
learn to ski during the first winter after they learn to walk. Recently at our great 
Winter Carnival a six-year-old kid went over our breath-taking ski-jump, a stunt 
which often the most experienced and hardy adult skiers hesitate to tackle. So 
for real sport, come up, leave your sled and get upon a pair of skis. — Letter from 
Professor Malcolm Keir of Dartmouth College. 

THE FUTURE OF THE NORTHEASTERN HIGHLANDS 

The future of this region seems plain. If we ever come to regard ourselves 
as custodians of our continent rather than its destroyers, this upland will 
have careful forestry," systematic resort development, and agriculture in 
selected spots on the lower levels. We may expect forest products to be 
much more carefully saved and manufactured into lumber, wood products, 
and paper. Perhaps it may even take the extreme form of printed paper, 
and the paper-mill town will also become a printing-center for the great 
publishing houses of the metropolitan cities. Many books “published” in 
New York and Boston are printed in New Hampshire on paper made in New 
England. The agriculture will be much like that of Lower New England, 
which has already been adequately described. The pastures and climate are 
especially suited to sheep. At one time Vermont merino sheep were so 

” "The extraordinary colors that one gets in snow. The shadows, the light shining 
through white birch trees, and the reflection of sky colors all give a constant variety to the 
colors in the snow itself. Our snow is nearly every color in the rainbow except white and 
the dirty brown slush of the cities.” — Malcolm Keir in a private letter. 

u Good forestry w'ill be necessary if these Northern lands with their slow-powing trees 
are going to keep up with the new pulp industry of the South. Fortunately there are great 
possibilities of improvement, although the foresters have been peculiarly immune to the 
well-known facts of plant-breeding. A chemical engineer, Ralph McKee has hybridised 
poplars, producing varieties that grow much faster than any natural varieties and propagate 
much more easily (see J. Russell Smith, Tree Crape, Fig. 24). 

The importance of tree cover for New England lands and its relation to water power 
were rrell shonm in March, 1936, when normal sunshine had melted the snow off open fielite 
while it was still 12 inches deep in the forests. The resultant slow melting would normally 
cause much of the water to get into the ground, the rest of it to flow more slowly into streams 
and lakes. 




Fio. 185 A. Study this map, and it will tell you much. A map ia the meet 
telling page man has yet devised. 
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Fui. A. lU-autiful Cheviot oheep pasturing an abandoned farm in Maine. (Cuurteny 
Maine Oevelopment Board) 


faiiicii tliat they were exportotl to Australia for lirpoding jiurpo-ses, althouRh 
Shropsliires now prcdomiiiatc. The exccllnnre of tliis country for sheep is a 
eontiiuifil surprise to tlu- sheep-raneliers of the Western plains. The ancient 
jtike that sheep’s noses had to he shariu'iied in Vermont so that they could 
reach ill lietween tlie rocks to get the grass is not without significance both 
as to the cliaracter of the country and a.s to the adafitation of the sheep to it. 
Although the land of the Northeastern Highlands can carry many more sheep 
than it now does, slieep production for the last fifteen years ha.s been fairly 
stationary, increasing or decreasing a little with the rise and fall of the 
market price, 

Vermont liills would resound again to the Ijleating of sheeji if tlie jirice of 
mutton and wool should rise a little. If demand should rise, there is much 
new agrieiillurc waiting to he used (see pagi' 136) here in this laud of snowy 
winter, rocky jiaslurc, and good grass. 

The real jiromisc of new quick big money for this region is the rising tourist 
IniflineiiH. Already it is New England’s leading industry. In 1938, the New 
England (.'oiincil e.stimaled its income at 1500,000,000, and thi'y actually 
talk about expecting $1,000,(H)0,000 by 1945. The Northeastern Highlands 
will get their .share of this — on a per capita basis more than their share. 

Many a highlander of New York, \'ennont, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
and evi'ii in faraway Gaspe, will gain much thiough the systematic exploita- 
tion of the visiting leisure class. Acres of water and miles of beautiful visto 
have a definite cash value — indeed, in many ea.ses, a far greater productivity 
than acres of rock-rilibed soil. Years iq^o Senator Moses of New' Hampshire^ 
said that an acre of lake was as productive of income a.s an acre of land. 



Chapter 7. THE NORTH ATLANTIC COASTAL 
PLAIN 


IN the upper part of Manhattan Island much blasting 
of solid rock is necessary to get cellar space for a new 
building. In the lower end of Manhattan, to get a solid 
foundation the builder spends thousands of dollars sink- 
ing piles or burying great masses of concrete in the 
sand, grav'd, and clay. This marks the difference be- 
tween Connecticut and Long Island, between Phila- 
delphia and Camden, l)etween geologically old land and 
geologically new land. The .softer, newer land is called 
the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Coastal plains are made of 
sand, clay, and gravel that have Ixicn so recently washed down from higher 
land that the material has not had time to turn into rock except for small 
hits cementfsd by iron or lime. 

COASTAI. IM.AINS OK THE EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN UNITED STATES 

The line separating the older formations from the coastal-plain formations 
of the eastern and southern United States runs from New York to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond (Virginia), Raleigh (North Carolina), Columbia 
(South Carolina), Macon (Georgia), and swings around to th(! mouth of the 
Ohio, passes Little Rock (Arkansas), and cros-ses Texas into Mexico. Not 
long ago, geologically sjjeaking, the streams flowing into the sea spread on 
the bottom of the Atlantic sands, clays, silts, and gravels, which make up 
the surface of the Coastal Plain, 341,000 square miles in extent, 11 per cent 
of the United States. 

As is the case with most shores, the Atlantic coast line has alternately risen 
and fallen. The present .sea margin, as in New Jersey, is about midway be- 
tween the edge of the old continent at Philadelphia and the edge of the 
continental land mass, which is marked by a great precipice several thousand 
feet deep at the edge of the .so-called continental shelf, which extends the 
gentle slope of the Coastal Plain as a platfonn 50 miles out to sea. The 
evidences of advancing and receding sea are found in the presence of recent 
marine fo.s.sU.s on land and in the plainly marked canyons w'hich soundings 
prove that the Hudson, the Delaware, and other streams have cut in the 
continental shelf. In its last movement most of this coast sank a few dozen 
feet, which let the sea flow back into the valleys of the rivers, turning them 
into shallow arms of the sea — Chesapeake Bay, Delaware Bay, New York 
Bay, Hudson River, Long Island Sound. This moderate sinking of the coast 
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Fio. A. Tidewater Virginia, typical of murh Coastal Plain landHcapc. (Courtesy 
Virginia State Conservation Cominissiun) 


makeH the beat harbora if the atream ia large. Otherwiae over most of its 
length the eoaat offers no good harbors, because the waves alwasrs tend to 
pile up a strip of sand called a barrier beach. Tlii.s ia well typified by the 
conditions on the New Jersey coast, where the resorts, sucli as Atlantic City, 
stand upon the narrow sand beach which encloses the characteristic tidal 
lagoon behind it. At intervals shallow inlets in the barrier beach are kept 
open by the continuous inflowing and outflowing of the tides. The lagoons 
are excellent harbors for small boats. 

From the mouth of the Hudson to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and on 
into Mexico, the shore is nearly everywhere a barrier beach, fringed with 
lagoons and with bedrock deeply buried. The Coastal Plain widens as it 
goes southward. It includes the Florida peninsula, most of Alabama, all 
of Mississippi and Louisiana, comers of Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, a 
substantial slice of Arkansas, and a large territory in Texas. Its land boundary 
is always the line between the old hard rocks and the recent sands, clays, 
and gravels brought down by the streams. This boundary is most clearly 
marked on the rivers by rapids or falls, or by series of them where the stream 
crosses the easternmost ledges of solid rock, which wears away but slowly. 
Haring passed the rocks, the rivers have been able to cut deep, wide channels 
in the soft Coastal Plain strata to the east. On the land the transition is 
usually a zone a few miles wide with no sharp line visible. 

As far south as Richmond, the streams are tidal estuaries up to the falls, 
and navigable sometimes even for ocean-going boats. Immediately above 
these falls the streams are difficult even for canoes. This Fall Line, with its 
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double charm of falls for power and industry and head of navigation for 
commerce, is the natural location for the largest cities in the area between 
the mountain and the sea. This fact is proved by the locations of Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Kchmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Au- 
gusta, Macon, and Columbus (Georgia), and even Austin (Texas). South 
of Richmond the Fall Line is from 100 to 200 feet above sea level, the strealtas 
are not navigable, and the Fall Line cities are not so large as those farther 
north. 

The Coastal Plain has soils of great variety.' The movements of the 
water that placed these deposits were sometimes swift, canying away every- 
thing but the contour sand and gravel. In other places the less swift current 
left finer sand, and in yet other places it left clay, or nearly pure clay. Some- 
times there was deposited an abundance of shell, giving a high lime content, 
and again fossil beds (marl) were formed. So rich in plant food were the 
marl beds that they were quarried for fertilizer in the early days of artificial 
fertilizers. In other places the lagoon behind the barrier beach has been 
filled by a mixture of humus from river mud, animal and plant remains, and 
sand from the barrier beach. This makes soil of the finest kind. In many 
places, especially in the South, the sea retreating across the plain left its 
legacy of ancient beaches, which made the land surfacie very .sandy. There 
are also areas of upland marshes, characteristic of level land having abundant 
rainfall. 

Upon the whole, tlie process whereby the soils of the Coastal Plain were 
made tended to take out the soluble elements, which contain plant foods, 
and left too much sand, which is always of low fertility. To make it even 
worse for farming, parts of the plain have a layer of hardpan near the surface 
— the soil scientists’ mark of an old soil. It is not unnatural that parts of 
the Coastal Plain remain unsettled — despite the fact that it is so level, 
soft, and stoneless that plowing is very easy, and roads could run in any 
direction.® There are whole counties without a natural stone large enough 
to be of use in killing a snake, yet many gravel banks make excellent road 
material. 

Throughout its length, the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain has the curse 
of level lands with good rainfall. In many places the water stands on the 
land until it becomes stagnant and raises a crop of mosquitoes — one of the 

* This variety increases one of the many difficultira of the fanner. It is really a difficult 
task to know just what crops will grow on certmn soils, and how the soil should be treated. 
Hence the importance of soil surveys, one of the important uncompleted works of the United 
States I)epartment of Agriculture.' One of the first surveys found this significant situation: 
Two communities in Maryland were on the same soil. One was prosperous, had good 
schools, good roads, good churches; the other w'as unprosperous, with poor roads, poor 
buildings, and despairing people. Why this diilerencer One group had made a better 
adjustment to its environment. One community grew the senes of crops for which the 
soil was good, namely, tmek. The other was trying to grow grains, for which the sofi 
was not good. The application of this lesson is nation-wide, as is the work of the soil 
survey. 

‘ I have walked through the woods, 17 miles in a straight line, parallel to and a few miles 
north of the railroad connecting Philadelphia and Atlantic CSty, without seeing a human 
habitation or even a field or a good saw fog. This is a part of a 300O.|Square-mile area of 
forest, or would-be forest, gutted by ax and fire. Settlers do not went it. 
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The wet landa of the Atlantic Coast are a great land reserve if we should need it. They 
are much easier to drain than those of the ^therlands, and would produce more. 

The Mississippi muds are Dutch in difficulty. 

Most of our drained land in the North is merely flat and receives less rain and less over- 
flow than the Southern swamps and marshes. 

Figure 1 92 B shows 88, 000, (100 acres, of which 66, 000, 000 were "fit to raise a normal crop^ 
In ten years the amount of improved l^d in these enterprises had increased from 44,000,000 
to 63,000,000 acres. The Coastal Plain cuts a very different figure on these two maps. 
(Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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great handicaps of the entire region. Here has occurred the great battle of 
America vs. Malaria.' 

On the other hand, this vast expanse of level land is blessed with certain 
advantages. Cultivation of the level, sandy soil is easy. The low reli^ 
offers no obstacle to railway and highway construction.' Towns and cities 
are not crowded, the principal ones being situated on the inner and outer 
borders with the advantage of Fall line or seaboard location, and within the 
Coastal Plain the distribution of population is widespread. 

THE BOUNDS AND CHARACTER OF THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC COASTAL PLAIN 

If the boundaries of regions were based on geology or soils alone, we should 
have one region running from Veracrux, Mexico, around the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Coast up to the mouth of the Hudson, and 
including Long Island and Cape Cod. All of it is coastal plain having similar- 
ity of soils, but nature has spread dissimilarities of climate over these simi- 
larities of soil. It is so nearly a desert near the mouth of the Rio Grande that 
agriculture must wait upon irrigation. Lower Mississippi is wet, with a 
long, hot summer, so wet that agriculture must often wait upon drainage of 
the land, especially where the soils arc of Mississippi River mud. In the 
Florida part of the plain they pick oranges and bathe in the sea when on 
Long Island there is skating and Cape Cod may be icebound. These dif- 
ferences of climate cause the Coast^ Plain to fall naturally into several 
regions; one of these, the North Atlantic Coastal Plain, is the part under 
consideration here. The North Atlantic Coastal Plain has its southern 
boundary at the place where cotton becomes an important crop. This line 
marks the northern boundaiy of the Cotton Belt. 

The North Atlantic Coastal Plain is not a land of cities, because there are 
no great mines, as in Pennsylvania, and no important waterfalls, as in 
Massachusetts. Because it is level, no place has distinct superiority, so 
there are no great commercial foci, such as that at New York. Norfolk is 
the nearest approach to a commanding commercial location. The Coastal 
Plain, therefore, remains a land most of whose people are farmers. The 
sandy soils were not well suited to the needs of the colonial settler, because 
they were not good for grass or wheat. The early settler wanted pasture and 
hay as well as wheat and com. Hence much of the Coastal Plain has never 
been cleared and settled, and, as in New England, some of its settled areas 
have been abandoned. Only in recent decades have some of these old 
abandoned lands been rejuvenated by the application of commercial ferti- 
lizer. 

' Probably the largest and most highly orranized cmnpaign against the mo^uito at the 
present time is being conducted in New York Qty. Within the limits of this metropolis 
are to be found acres of mosquito-breeding salt marshes, nearly twice the area of 

Manhattan Island. Since 1933 several thousand men, as many as 7500 at one time, have 
been employed by the CWA, FERA, or WFA in the work of drainage. 

' Deep nvers and estuaries cutting far back into the Coastal Plain offer the chief obstacle 
to railway and highway construction; hence transportation routes parallel to the coast 
find necessary the use of ferryboats, long bridges, or even circuitous routing. 
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THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

It is fortunate that although the sandy soils of the Coastal Plain and else- 
where are unsuited to grass, they are admirably suited to the production of 
watery products — melons, tomatoes, and nearly all of the truck crops. 
The sweet potato reaches its perfection in soil so sandy and so poor that 
it would bring despair and bankruptcy to the growers of wheat and com. 
Indeed a heavy rich soil produces inferior sweet potatoes. The Coastal 
Plain is therefore' an admirable region for tmek farming, and some years 
ago there was an agricultural revival that promises permanence. The 
changes which caused the revival were: first, the application of lime and 
chemicals (commercial fertilizer) to soils of low natural fertility, thereby 
making them highly productive; second, the establishment of express-train 
and motor-truck services which carry tmek crops to Northern markets for 
several weeks or months before the loeal supply is ready; third, and most 
important, the development of the canning industry and the increased de- 
mand for canned goods. If a crop is canned, its venod of consumvtion i s 
prolonged a whole year, or even two years or more, and it s area of consumption 
embraces almost a world. 

The truck industry tends to develop in centers, because different types of 
soil suit different crops and becau.se centralization has advantages to the 
grower both in production and in marketing. If scores or hundreds of farmers 
around a certain town are growing strawberries or cantaloupes, there is a 
personal stimulus in keeping vip with the procession, and personal aid through 
the spread of knowh'dge and technique. Every laborer in the community 
knows how to help. The merchants in the town keep every possible supply 
needed. In marketing it is easy for producers to take the advantages of 
co-operation and of carload shipment with its faster service and lower freight 
rate. It is easy to fill a car where the produce of many growers can be brought 
to one station, whereas it would often be impo.s.sible to ship in carload lots 
if producers were scattered. Once a center is established, another advantage 
often appears: The buyers come to buy from the growers and can ship full 
carloads to points where there is a good market. 

Farmers’ co-operative associations are a potent reason for the existence 
and development of this centralized production. The product is graded and 
packed according to association rules, and a standard package is then put 
on the market. Confidence is created, and people buy almost without 
looking. One organization has arisen to handle cranberries, another for 
imtatoes, another for cauliflower, and so on. Each of these organizations 
came into being because conditions were hard for the individual farmer. 
Fanners, acting separately, would consult current price reports to see which 
market gave the highest terms. Every one would send his produce to that 
market; this wmuld oversupply and so glut the market and sometimes 
cause the goods to sell for leas than the freight cost. At the same time some • 
other equally accessible markets would be bare. This, unfortunately, is an 
experience which all independent truckgrowers who ship by rail have met 
many times in a decade. When an association has been formed among 
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farmers, its chief purpose is to sell all the cauliflowers, or potatoes, or whatever 
it may have, through one sales agency, which can watch the markets of the 
whole country and distribute supplies to cities and towns where they are 
needed, thus avoiding the glutting of any market. This assures a better 
supply to the city and a better price to the farmer. The kesrstone of t}iis . 
operation, however, is the guaranteed standard package. A basket of cauli- 
flower with the Long Island Association brand is so well known in many 
markets that its contents do not need to be examined. The tag tells the 
story. So does the “Eatmore” brand of the New England Cranberry Sales 
Company, or the label of the Eastern Shore of Virpnia Produce Association, 
and the label of many others.* Naturally, the localities whose farmers have 
reached this degree of eflicieney are sections of unusual prosperity. 

This development of trucking-centers throughout the Coastal Plain gives 
great diversity of production in different sections. At one place the whole 
town and countryside revolves around potatoes as definitely as the Labra- 
dorean settlement docs around codfish. At another place, perhaps only a 
few stations away, the people may buy even the potatoes they eat, while 
they grow strawberries or cantaloupes or even cucumbers by the trainload. 
Near the cities greater diversity is produced, because the grower has the 
advantage of being able to haul a succession of products to the near-by 
market in his own wagon or truck. 

The North Atlantic Coastal Plain is divided by rivers and bays into six 
natural subdivisions: Southeastern Massachusetts; Long Island; Now 
Jersey; the Eastern Shore, or the peninsula between Delaware Bay and 
Chesapeake Bay; the Western Shore, or the tidewater lands of Maryland 
and Virginia west of the C'hesapeake; and the Norfolk district. 

SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
ITS CRANBERRIES 

Southeastern Massachusetts, including Cape Cod, has a sandy, gravelly 
surface, made partly by glaciers. In this area the glacier stopped for a long 
time, and the melting waters rushed away from its front, strewing sand and 
gravel all over the plains to the south and leaving rather steep slopes to the 
north. The islands of Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Block Island 
have a similar origin. As the ice, melted it left pockets, which have, been 
ponds and swamps in the midst of the sands. Most of the area between 
Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod Bay, including the three islands mentioned 
above, is scrubby bush or forest land without much good timber. 

This unpromising-looking land is producing an agric\iltural specialty, cran- 
berries. The surrounding water gives protection from spring and fall frosts. 
The marshes are the natural home of the cranberry. To help keep down 

* An inspector of this association stopped his Ford, sprang to the platform of a iwimy 
station, ripped the burlap from one barrel of a shipment of outgoing imtatoes, rolled them 
out on the platform, and looked them over with a merciless eye. ^ That barrel had on it 
the Red Star of qumity, and it was the inspector’s job to maintain that cmality. A by- 
stander remarked. **Wth some o’ these here potato^owers the fear of the inspector is 
greater thw the fear of the Lord.” 
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Flo. A. The longer growing-eeason permits double cropping and 
the rapid growth of forest trees. (Courtesy tl.8. Dept Agr.) 


weeds in the cranberry bogs, and to keep the berries out of the mud, it is 
customary to put a layer of sand over the top of the muck. This is usually 
done in winter, when sand can be hauled over frozen ground or ice. Weeds 
are kept down still further by temporary flooding. Dikes and other devices 
are built to control the water to be used for that purpose. 

The growers are organized into a co-operative association which might 
almost be called a trust, and which spends several hundred thousand dollars 
a year in creating a demand for cranberries by advertising. The industry 
has spread westward across Cape Cod Bay to the drier lands of Plymouth 
County, where the industry is conducted on a large scale. This little comer 
of Massachusetts leads the world with a cranberry output worth over 
S5,000,000 annually, much more than half of the American crop. 

LONG ISLAND 

^ Long Island gives us our last glimpse for a time of the work of the con- 
tinental glacier. Two terminal moraines extend practically the whole length 
of the island. It is their bulk which gives the two projecting ends to the 
eastern part of the island. Throughout their length these moraines are 
marked by the characteristic irregular hills and sinks (or kettle holes) which. 
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Fig. a. Thifl ma]) ehowe well the northward inarch o( the seaaona, 
the way both ecedtime and harvest swine up the coast — a vital 
factor in the truck industry. (Courtesy UB. Dept Agr.) 

in the sandy soil, can rarely hold enough water to become lakes. The moraines 
are a mass of boulders and stones which seem strangely out of i)lace as they 
lie upon the soft sands of the island. The surface is mostly composed of the 
sand and gravel washed into its present position (outwash plains) by the 
outrushing glacial waters. 

Considerable areas arc of almost pure sand marked by uninhabited wild 
barrens covered with a poor growth of pitch pines and scrub oak. Wild deer 
still live here, although this uninhabited region is almost within the sound 
of the great metropolis at the mouth of the Hudson. 

The western third of the island is covered by part of Greater New York — 
Brooklyn (estimated, 1939, pop. 2,830,000) and its suburbs, and the Borough 
of Queens (pop., 1930, 1,100,000) — and by market gardens intensively 
cultivated by immigrants, chiefly Italians and Poles. The suburbs, like a 
slowly rising tide, are gradually spreading eastward. 

In the central third of the island, sand plains and wilderness predominated 
until recent years, when parts of this area have been cleared for residences 
and market gardens. On the eastern third the soil is better, and there one 
finds an intensive agriculture — potatoes, cauliflowers, sweet com, cabbages, 
tomatoes, and other garden vegetables. At one time this locality produced 
almost all the national supply of cabbage seed — a natural development of 
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a specialty in a region where much attention has been given to the crop.* 
This vegetable industry in sandy soil of low natural fertility has been made 
possible by the recent great increase in the use of commercial fertilizer, which 
permits sandy soils, when abundantly fed, to yield heavily of garden crops.’ 

The autumn frost immunity of the marine climate on the narrow west end 
of the island gives the fanners there a monopoly in selling fresh produce late 
in October after the mainland crops are frozen. 


THE NEW JERSEY SECTION 

The contrast between agriculture on the clay lands to the west of Philadel- 
phia and the sandy lands to the east of it shows clearly how soils can dif- 
ferentiate regions. There is practically no trucking on the Pennsylvania 
clay lands; instead, there are dairy farms. 

Late in the nineteenth century many of the fanners on the sandy loams 
cast of Philadelphia were also chiefly dependent upon the sale of milk, 
but the dairy business has now almost entirely disappeared. In its place 
enormous quantities of fruits and vegetables are grown to meet the demands 
of the 2,000,000 people in and around Philadelphia. About 1910 one lone 
milk-shipi)er continued to send his cans of milk to one of these stations, and 
his driver was quite unhappy because the men who shipped vegetables 
mo<H!d like a cow when he came to the station. The good roads le^ing to 
Philadelphia are thronged with truclw loaded with vegetables. Fifteen 
hundred vehicles have crossed the Delaware in a single day, and many others 
go to Camden to leave their product at the canning factories that operate 
there to handle the surplus that cannot be immediately consumed. 

The possibilities of the track industry, aided by fertilizers and plenty of 
land in large tracts, are typified by the history of a particular piece of sandy 
upland about 12 miles east of Philadelphia. A man born in 1800 cleared the 
land and tried to grow grains. His son, bom in 1830, allowed it to grow up 
to pines and forest because it did not pay to raise wheat, com, or hay. The 
grandson, born in 1865, again cleared the land, and planted it to truck. 
His first crop was watermelons, and he raised 1000 of them on an acre of land 
and sold the crop for more than $100. He planted an orchard of peaches and 
apples along with the watermelons, and the melons and wood (resulting from 
the clearing) paid all the costs down to the end of the first year. The next 
year other truck crops made income in the young orchard. 

The greatest single feature of the New Jersey section of this plain is an 
area of 3000 square miles of pine forest in the southeastern section. Here 
and there are settlements, often miles apart. The traveler wending his way 
through pines in New Jersey vill suddenly come to a wide green opening as 

' For some years the leading renter of production has been in Skagit and King counties 
along Puget Sound. Cabbage seed, because of its small bulk in proportion to value, can 
stand the long haul across the continent to market. 

’ The intensity of Long Island agriculture in 1930 is well shown in Suffolk County by 
average exmnditures of S42.51 per ciutivated acre per year for labor and $37.59 for fertilizer. 
Compare this to the figures for the great world staple of wheat, with a gross value of $5 
to $15 per acre. 
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fiat as a fioor, as smooth as a 
lawn, and as large as a small 
farm. It is a cranberry bog, 
one of many in this vicinity. 

New Jersey is second to Mas- 
sachusetts as a producer of 
cranberries.* 

The cranberry industry 
brings hundreds of transient 
laborers to the pines in the 
early autumn. The workers 
are Italians, Poles, and other 
foreign-born persons. 'I’liey 
spend the winter in the cities 
and the summer in going from 
place to place picking Ikthcs 
and vegetables. They begin 
with strawberries in late May, 
and proceed to peas, beans, 
tomatoes, peaches, summer 
apples, pears, and finally to 
cranberries. They then re- 
turn to the city until spring 
comes again. On some of the truck and fruit farms are rows of shacks, catch 
of which is occupied, for a time, by a family of berry-pickers. At Haminon- 
toii, a railroad junction in the pines of southern Jersey, thcTC is a great con- 
centration of rasijberries, blackberries, and dewberries, while a few miles away 
at Glassboro are hundreds of acres of appltss. 

This region affords a good illustration of a distinction that needs to be 
made between American and Eurojjean agriculture. Most of us think of 
intensive agriculture, especially the growing c>f garden crops, as farming that 
involves a lot of backbreaking labor which results in a high yield per acre. 
It must be admitted that we do have this tyj^e of “F/uropi-an” agriculture 
in some parts of America, in our sugar-beet fields out West and in some of 
our market gardens. On the other hand, we sometimes achieve high yields 
per acre through the use of machinery in cultivation. As an example of this 
type of agriculture, a single farmer living 10 miles from Philadelphia recently 


" PRODUCTION OP CRANBKRUIKS 
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operated 11 truck farms, which he managed by telephone and automobile.* 
He made full use of machinery, chemicals, and legumes.** For <Hie year he 
reported the following astonishing yields per acre: 

YIELD PER ACRE ON ONE FARM 
Com, 80 to 100 bushek 
Hay, 3 tons 

String beans, 175 bushels 
' White potat^, 250 bushels 
Sweet potatoes, 300 bushels ” 

Fundamentally, agriculture is intensive if the total amount of energy and 
fertility applied to each unit of land is large.'* The energy, of course, may be 
human energy, animal energy, or machine energy. In Europe, and especially 
in the Far E^t, it is human energy that is devoted assiduously to the culti- 
vation of small patches." In this country, we have developed large-scale, 
mechanized, chemically fertilized, intensive agriculture. Mechanized farming 
results in a large output per man, and it may (as in the example above) 
result in a large output per acre. 

THE EASTERN SHORE 

The lowland peninsula between the Chesapeake Bay and Delaware Bay, 
known throughout Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia as the Eastern Shore, 
is like the corresponding western shore of the Chesapeake and the tidewater 
territory of Virginia in being unusually favored in past decades, because the 
far-reaching arms of the Chesapeake make water transportation possible over 
a large area, of which the great focus is Baltimore." Steamers come from 
many places in the interior of Delaware, such as Seaford, 35 miles inland, 
and from Fredericksburg and Richmond in Virginia. For a long while there 
was no other transportation service for this area. Ten counties located 
in the long peninsulas of eastern Virginia never had a mile of railroad, chiefly 
because the streams are so numerous and the boats were so satisfactory." 
Every farmer lives within a few miles of a boat landing. Many farms have 
a private boat landing, and it Is not uncommon for a man to own his boat. 
This was even more common in colonial times. Shaler has pointed out that 
these self-contained plantations prevented the development of town life in 
Virginia and Maryland and hindered the building of roads. 

* An even better example is potato production in Aroostook County, Maine. 

" The economist would say that large amounts of “capital” (machinery and fertilizer) 
are being used. Short on labor (it is relatively costly), we in America use it sparingly. 
Ijong on “capital," we use it freely. Richly endowed by nature, we spend our “land” 
with a lavish hand. 

" In the part of Yirginia east of the Chesapeake a corporation starting in 1920 has ^ot 
poBsesdon of 10,(XX) acres of land; it nows and cans a vanety of vegetable crops, including 
40% of the canned lima beans of the united States. 

" See Erich W. Zimmermann, World Suourees and Industries, Harper A Brothers, 1033, 
pp. 97-08. 

" See Franklin H. King, Farmers of Forty Centuries, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. 

" It is a sacrifice of siMial efficiency that this peninsula, now divided among three states, 
could not be one state with uniform interests. 

" The population of these ten counties has been declining steadily, as is the case with 
BO many rural counties in the United States. 
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Ob the Eastern Shore the swifter railroad gave the boats a heavy blow, 
and the still swifter truck has well-nigh kill^ them both. Many a boat 
landing is dead; many a boat has stopped. The truck can be more quickly 
loaded, and it goes three times as fast as the boat. A set of roads to the 
wharves has been abandoned. Another set to the railway stations is nqw 
but little used. Communities have been faced about. Here are some facts 
from the upper Potomac valley that show what trucks can do. Trains carry 
peaches from the eastern panhandle of West Virginia to New York in two 
nights and a day. The track does it in one night. 

In southern Delaware and the adjacent part of Maryland, one sees fields i 
of tomatoes, peas, beans, potatoes, cabbage, melons, strawberries, and at^ 
almost every railroad station is the canning factory. * 

Baltimore i s probably the greatest single canning center in the country. 
Steamboats afford a cheap and easy way of gathering the produce from widely 
scattered localities to the w'est. In times of dearth the boats even go through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal to Delaware Bay, ascend the rivers of 
western New Jersey, and take the peas and tomatoes to the factories in 
Baltimore. 

The two Virginia counties at the extreme end of the Eastern Shore are the 
seat of the Produce Association previously mentioned. In some parts the 
sands are of low fertility, but this happens to he exactly the type of soil 
required for the sweet potato, whose quality is ruined by soil of high fertility. 
The farmers have a most unusual system. A part of each farm is in pine 
trees, whose needles are gathered up and thrown into the barnyard to be 
trampled by the horses, mules, and cattle. In the spring the mass is spread 
upon the fields where white potatoes are planted. The next year, after the 
crop has partially exhausted the soil, sweet potatoes are planted, the next 
year white potatoes, and so on indefinitely.'® White potatoes are sent from 
here to many parts of the United States in their season, which is limited to a 
short period from late in May to early July. 

THE WESTERN SHORE AND 
THE NORFOLK DISTRICT 

In colonial times the western .shore of the Chesapeake in both Maiyland 
and Virginia depended greatly upon the tobacco crop, and upon the labor 
of the Negro slave. It will be recalled that tobacco probably saved the 
Jamestown colony from failure, because it was the only thing that could 
be produced to sell in Europe.'’ So important was it in colonial times that 
tobacco served as money for over a century, even the minister receiving his 

'* In peak years, about 90,000 acres were planteil in Irish potatoes, Imt glutted markets 
in recent years reduced this to about 40,000 acres. The abandoned Irisb-potato acreage 
has been taken up largely with tomatoes, snap beans, lima beans, and some cabbage and 
strawberries. There has also occurred an increase in the numbtir of hogs and cattle raised, 
and some farmers are beginning to ship milk to Pliiladelphia. 

” N. S. Shaler said that the demand for tobacco in Europe laid the foundation for 
American commerce. It made Virginia prosperous, a leader in the Revolutionary War and 
in national affairs. But — tobacco fixed slavery on America and cotton extended it. And 
what this soil-robbing cultivated crop did do to the land! 
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Fia. A. Here is a promising new crop that catches nitroj^n from the air, furnishes one 
of the four perfect proteins for man, and shows ability to live in a wide range of soil and 
climate. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


salary in tobacco.** The commercial prominence of this crop helped to 
impoverish the territory where it was grown, because tobacco is one of the 
worst soil-robbers known to agriculture. Land upon which tobacco has 
been grown for a time usually becomes exhausted. 

The emancipation of the Negro interfered with the tobacco industry. 
A great deal of hand labor is required to care for the microscopic little plant, 
to hoe it, to pick off the worms that eat holes in its leaves, to pick off the buds 
to prevent blooming, to break off the young shoots so that only a single 
stalk will remain, and finally to strip the leaves from the stalk and prepare 
them for market. The slave women and children were an adequate labor 
supply while slavery lasted. Soil exhaustion, emancipation, and the decline 
in the price of corn, due to the opening of the West, are the chief explana- 
tion of the surprising fact that some counties in the western Chesapeake 

” Witness the interesting Virginia -statutes of 1602, in which tobacco seems to have 
been a great aid to godliness as well as family discipline. “Every person who refuses to 
have his child baptisM by a lawful minister Mall be amerced 2,000 lbs. of tobacco; half 
to the parish, hall to the informer. ... In actions of slander occasioned by a man’s wife, 
after judgment passed for damages, the woman shall be punished by duclang, and if the 
slander be such as the damage shall be adjudged at above SOO lbs. of tobacco, then the 
woman sliall have a ducking for every SOO lbs. of tobacco judged against her husband, if 
he refuses to pay the tobacco. . . . Enacted that the Isird’s Day M kept holy, and no 
journeys be made on that day, unless upon necessity. And all persons inhabiting in this 
coimtry having no lawful excuse, shall every Sunday resort to the parish church or chapel, 
and there abide orderly during the common prayer, preaching, and divine service, upon 
the penalty of being fined 60 lbs. of tobacco by the coimty court.” Cited by G. 'T. Surface, 
“Geomphy of Virginia,” Bulletin o/ the Philadelphia Oeofraphieal Society, Vol. V, 1907, 

pp. 1-60. 
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Fia. A. This v^table crm map shows these things: places with special advantages 
for veratable-growing, the influence of near-by city markets, and areas of self-sufficient 
farms Tike southern Appalachia. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 



Baain, including the site of historic Jamestown, had only about half as many 
people in 1920 as were there in 1820. 

The emigration has been so great that many communities have not enough 
energetic people left to maintain satisfactory community life. Many old 
fields are grown up in pines. The land is cheap, easily worked, and awaiting 
the scientific farmer. Around the Norfolk district is a veritable agricultural 
boom, with high land-values based upon facilities for marketing truck crops, 
for which the harbor and location of Norfolk offer unusual advantages. In 
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12 hours the boat from Norfolk reaches Baltimore; in 20 hours, Philadelphia 
and New York; and in 36 hours, Boston. These facts explain the enormous 
concentration of truckgrowing in the immediate vicinity of Norfolk, where 
the soils are admirably suited to it. 

Tributary also to Norfolk, and a few miles back of the truck center, is 
one of the greatest peanut centers in the United States.*' This nut was 
introduced to the people of the North when the army returned from the 
Civil War. Since then there has been a great increase in consumption of 
peanuts, and several counties on both sides of the Virginia boundary back 
of Norfolk have almost their sole commercial dependence upon this crop, 
many farms selling nothing else. The remarkable food value of this legumi- 
nous plant, combined with its adaptability to sandy soils of low fertility, 
mark it as one of the greatest crops of the future.* Not only is it richer 
than meat in protein, the tissue-making food, but it is also rich in both 
carbohydrates and fat, two essentials of nutrition. A bushel of peanuts 
weighing 33 lbs. (hulls included) will produce nearly a gallon of edible 
oil when crushed, and 16 lbs. of cake, a stock food high in protein and es- 
pecially suitable for dairy cows and growing animals. The uncooked peanut 
keeps in perfect condition for an indefinite time, and an acre of land can 
easily produce more than 1000 lbs. of nuts. 

THE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE 

What will be the agricultural future of this region? Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, according to the point of view, there is a demand for only a 
fraction of the truck this region can grow. In fact, a tenth or less of the area 
of good truck land in the United States suffices to supply at the present time 
all the commercial needs of the nation. The chief reason why the region has 
remained unsettled is that every time the farmer has tried to extend the truck 
area, glutb^d markets have discouraged him and stopped the spread of the 
industiy. Production can increase only as demand increases.** Thus far 
the people have strangely ignored the opportunity to develop an agriculture 
which would produce staples for -which there is a steady demand and a 
reasonably steady price — namely, animal industries. 

It has been demonstrated time after time in every county of this region 
that an application of phosphorus and lime and a little potash to the sandy 
soils of the Coastal Plain will make them produce splendid crops of legumes 

** The Virginia peanut crop is worth about $5,000,000 annually, most of it being produced 
in Nansemond County around Norfolk and Suffolk. Thus the humble peanut, once 
aasoriated with cirrus elephants, the baa^all game, and the pushcart man on the comer, 
has l>ecume a world staple and a real factor in American food production. Peanut butter, 
peanut oil, |>eanut candy, and peanut meal are sold extensively today. 

* See the table of Food Values, p. 207. 

*' Innumerable examples might be presented showing that fine crops of vegetables ha-ve 
been grown but could riot be sold even when the farmer took them to market in bis own 
wagon. The sale of California tomatoes, wrapped in paper, at 25 rents per lb. in Broadway 
stores in early autumn, when they were brining 75 cents per balf-buahel in Washington 
and could still be harvested in many Coastal Plain locations, indicates the need eff better 
market organization for Coastal Plain produce. American food-marketing shows many 
ridiculous crisscrossings of movement, and nuddistribution of sup{dy. 
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HoTBelessneBs is one of the conspicuous characteristics of American. fi^riculture^<wd 
the Coastal Plain and New Eni^land are not behind in this change. The Coastal Plain 
18 fitted for it as well as any section of the world. 

But for the automobile and the tractor we would have had several million more horses on 
Jan. 1, 1938, instead of 10,100,000 less Without petroleum it would probably pay to feed 
the grain to the iron horse instead of Dobbin, Jack, and Jim (Courtesy U S. Dept Agr.) 
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Buch tm clover, alfalfa, vetch, peas (severiU varieties), beans (several varieties), 
and com. 

Once the sandy soil is filled with vef^table material and a little commercial 
fertilizer is applied, it yields- splendid crops of corn. In some localities 15 
crops in succession have been grown by the following method: At the last 
cultivation of the com a legume, usually crimson clover, is sown. This plant, 
which is a native of North Euro|>c, grows in the autumn and early spring, 
blooms in April, and furnishes a great mat of vegetation which, to enrich the 
com crop, is plowed under before the com is planted in late May or early 
June. Ah far north as Trenton, New Jersey, two crop)8 a year arc regularly 
grown on this sandy soil by progressive farmers. One combination is peas, 
to be picked for market or canning by June 1, followed by com, in which a 
legume such as vetch, crimson clover, or cowjjeas is sowed to gather nitrogen 
for the next season’s crop. Another two-crop combination is early peas and 
tomatoes, with crimson clover planted among the tomatoes to live through 
the winter afid enrich the land, or to be cut for hay at the beginning of the 
next season. 

The ne<*d of this region is for another discovery of the land, and why it 
has not been diseovered by more jXHjple is difficult to understand, especially 
now that gotsl farm lantl is worth S200 in the Corn Belt and can .still be had 
for a fraction of that in the ('oastal Plain.® Interesting examples of this 
discovery are furnished by a very successful alfalfa farm nin by a California 
man near F'redericksburg, Virginia, and the great success of a colony of 
Scandinavians who, tired of the cold winters of Dakota, settled near the site 
of the original Jamestown and soon turned the old pine fields into productive 
slock farms. 

Dairying takes almost nothing from the soil if butter is the expKrrt, because 
the manure of the animal returns ail the phosphorus, irotash, and nitrogen 
to the earth, and butter, which is chiefly carbon, is taken freely from the air 
by plants that helii to make the cow’s feed. Thus the sandy soils of the 
Coastal Plain, like the sandy soils of Denmark, might yield annually vast 
quantities of milk and butter, but this, being an advanced stage of agriculture, 
would not he the first stage of the animal industry. 

A more natural l-)eginning would lie the production of meat, and in this 
industry the most promising line of development would be that of pasturing 
jiigs. Kgs could be allowed to harvest a succession of crops — iierhaps winter 
grain with vetches and clovers, cowpeas, soybeans, and even com.® There is 
more than a suggestion of this in the widely known Smithfield hams. They 
are produced in the peanut section near Norfolk, and especial flavors claimed 
for them because the pigs fatten in part on peanuts, which they gather for 
themselves by rooting them out of the sandy soil. 

The sandy soil, always dry enough to plow, smooth and nearly as level 

" The value of farm land, of course, is subject to the vicissitudes of the business cycle. 
In 1920 the average value per acre of land and buildings in Iowa was $227.00; in 1025, 
9148.87; in 1030, $124.18. In Northumberland County, Virginia, the value was $46.59 
in 1920; $46.82 in 1925; $50.60 in 1930; and in Westmoreland County, in 1920, $42.07; in 
1025, $30.72; and in 1930, $46.62. 

** See the story of Geoigia hog pnxluction, p. 313. 
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as a floor, offers admirable opportunities for tractor plowing and pennits tbe 
use of the most complicated machinery. This land, needing only a little care, 
and almost proof against erosion because of its physical features and the ab- 
sorbing pK)wer of sand, invites man to the extreme of cultivation. It is 
one of the richest unus^ resources of America. One of the great drawbacks 
is doubtless the mosquito — product of the abundant marshlands. Marshes 
could, with profit, be drained.** 

The table of food values per acre of various crops, especially vegetables, 
shows the great potential service of this region as a producer of vegetable 
food if need for it ari.ses and chemicals hold out. 

FOOD VALUES OF CROP AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS * 


(per ttcre) 



Yield per acre 

Calories 

Pounds 

Calories 

Acres to equal 

Food Products 

BmheU 
and UmA 

Pounds 

per 

pound 

pTvtein 
per acre 

per 

acre 

one acre of 
com in calories 

Sugar beets 

12 T. 



0 

5,565,000 

.56 

Sugar cane 

20 T. 



0 

8,750,000 

.36 

Corn 

35 

5,900 

1,564 

147.0 

3,124,240 

1.00 

Sweet potatoes 



480 

53.5 

2.851,200 

1.10 

Onions 


... 


189 

2,565,000 

1.22 

Irish potatue.s 



318 

66.0 

1,908,000 

1.64 

Rye 

20 



118.8 

1,807,200 

1.73 

Wheat 

20 

1,200 


110.4 

1,788,000 

1.76 

Cabliage 

9T. 


214 

1 ,760,000 

1.77 

Rice, unpolished 


1,154 

1,460 

55.4 

1 ,684,840 

1.85 

Rice, polished 



1,456 

50.0 

1,581,216 

1.98 

Soybeans 

1(1 


1,598 

294.7 

1,534,000 

2.04 

Tomatoes 

7T. 

! .... 


100 

1,330,000 

2.35 

Peanuts 

34 

524 

2,416 

126.2 

1,265,018 

2.47 

Oats 

33 

t 784 

1,600 

89.4 

1 ,254,400 
1,123,080 

2.49 

Beans 

14 

840 

1,337 

157.9 

2.78 

Cowpeas 

Dairy products 

10 

600 

1,421 

116.4 

852,600 

3.66 




325 

72.3 

711,750 

4.39 

Cheese 

Meat 

Live 

pounds 

219 

Dressed | 
pounds 

1,950 

56.7 

427,050 

7.32 

Pork 

350 

273 

2,465 

22.7 

672,945 

4.64 

Beef 

Poultry crop 

216 

124 

1,040 

18.5 

130,000 

24.00 

Meat and eggs 

1 66 lbs. and 111 eggs 

27.5 

149,000 

21.00 


* From W. J. Spillman. U.S. Dept Agr. In connection with this table keep in 
mind the fact that 1,400,000 calories are ample food for an adult workman for a year, 
t 54 pounds per bushel t Hulled kernels 


** The Government is beginning to do it a little in some places as emergency work. Will 
the political employees keep it up, and do it well? 
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POPULATION 

It should be noted that in the southern part of this region about one>tbird 
of the people are Negroes to whom the spasmodic labor of the truck farm 
is more welcome than the continuous labor of dair 3 dng. Such culture traits 
are hard to break. In some sections August is an almost continuous picnic. 
Watermelons, roasting ears (com), beans, and many other vegetables are 
ripe; so is fried chicken. The air is warm, the demand for fuel and clothes 
is light. Why work — unless you are a capitalist, or think you can get an 
automobile and join in the national sport? The remainder of the population 
is chiefly native white. 

FORESTS 

■The proportion of the Coastal Plain in forest is larger than that in im- 
proved land, but the good timber has all been cut once or twice, and un- 
fortunately large areas are repeatedly burned. It is a land well suited to 
the short-leaf or old field pine, a timber tree of so much value that lands 
exhausted and abandoned have, in fifty years, produced pine trees large 
enough for saw logs. In many such forests the furrows left from the tillage 
of the last crop of com can still be seen. With the coming of pulp mills 
utilizing the Herty process, the converaon of this second-growth pine land 
from a liability into an asset seems imminent. One of these mills is in operas 
tion at Franklin, Virginia, west and a little south of Norfolk. 

The schooner, reaching into nearly all parts of the Coastal Plain from ocean 
lagoon or inland bay, was the great vehicle that aided in the early exploitation 
of the forests. 

FISHERIES 

Fisheries have been impnirtant in the economic life of this region, especially 
so on Cape Cod, Nantucket, and Martha’s Vineyard. It was from Nantucket 
that one of the great whaling fleets sailed in the days when the oil lamp 
furnished illumination. No other part of this region has had such dependence 
upon fish. 

The offshore fisheries of mackerel and bluefish are of some importance, 
but the shad and herring (really the alewife), which come in from the sea 
to spawn in bay and stream, arc more important. The herring has done 
much to make the cost of living low in this region. In the spring, herring 
enter the streams in such quantities that they can be caught by thousands. 
For generations it was the custom for people on many parts of the Atlantic 
sloix! to salt down a year’s supply of herring. About S5 per 1000 fish has 
long been a common price. When the Negro field hand came to do a day’s 
work he often brought a salt herring and cold com bread for the midday meal 
— not particularly appetizing food, but explanatory of a low cost of living. 
The ase of the herring as a food staple has declined greatly since 1910. 

The oyster industry in the partially enclosed waters of Long Island Sound, 
Delaware Bay, and Chesapeake Bay now furnishes the main salt-water income 
of this region. The dredging of natural beds has resulted in their serious 
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depletion. The oyster, helplessly fast in its shell, lays eggs which Hoat 
through the water and hatch in the drifting current, where the young oyster 
swims for a time and finally makes fast to some finn substance, and there 
must die after living for a time on what fate brings. It cannot live in the 
mud, but clean sand or gravel is ideal. By putting down shells and brush, 
men make artificial resting-places and artificial oyster beds. If the /ull 
resources of this industry were utilized, the output of these three bays would 
be many times its present product. 

As oysters can easily be stolen from the oyster beds, there have been 
many ^sputes between Virginia and Maryland oystermen. Both states 
maintain “navies” to protect the oyster property of their citizens. 

Clams are also of some importance. 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE 

The Coastal Plain is strangely lacking in local raw materials for manu- 
facturing. It has no coal, oil, gas, or water power to use in fabricating im- 
ported raw materials. It is true that it could have obtained coal more easily 
than New England, but it lacked the established centers of manufacture, 
such as tho.se created by New England’s water power. 

The manufacture of glass is the only industry within the North Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, except canning, that is based upon a local raw material. The 
unlimited supply of white sand in southern New Jersey has long been used 
by the glass factories at Bridgeton, Salem, and Millville. In the early days 
charcoal was used to melt the sand. With the exhaustion of the supply of 
charcoal, the industry was forced to shift to the use of producer gas obtained 
from Pennsylvania coal. Today the New Jersey glass factories use fuel oil, 
which is delivered cluiaply by tankers to Delaware River points. Nearness 
to large urban markets and specialization in quality products, such as labora- 
tory glass, have enabled the local industry to survive, though years ago most 
of the glass industry moved westward to Pittsburgh and the Middle West in 
order to be near the supply of natural gas. In recent years New Jersey has 
had an output of glass worth about one-fifth of that of Pennsylvania, the 
leading state in glass production. 

BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK 

The North Atlantic Coastal Plain is not a land teeming with cities, for 
Norfolk is the only large city (pop. 130,000) that lies distinctly within the 
re^on.“ Economically, the city of Baltimore (pop. 805,000) is primarily a 
product of the plain and the sea, and will be considered here. Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and other Fall Line cities are more dependent upon the Piedmont 
and the continental interior, and they will be discussed in the following 
chapter. 

Baltimore is a major commercial and industrial center, the product of over 

" Jersey City and Newark and the other satellite cities of New York City were pre- 
sented in Chapter 5, “The EMe Canal Belt.” 
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two centuries of steady growth. It is the most southerly of the large north- 
^tem cities, while to the south of it there is no other city approaching its 
rise save Washington (487,000), until New Orleans (459,000) is reached. 
Partly because of its size and partly because of the excellent steamboat service 
to the Chesapeake territory, Baltimore early developed an important distrib- 
uting trade. For many years the cotmtry merchants not only of Maryland, 
but also of West Virginia and Virginia and even points farther south, have 
depended upon Baltimore as a source of supply. Thus Baltimore, somewhat 
like New York, plays the role of a distributing center for consumption goods, 
such as clothing, foodstuffs, and other necessities of everyday life. 

Baltimore’s early growth, like that of New York, was built upon a foundar 
tion of commerce. In colonial times its vessels carried tobacco to England 
and were very active in the West Indian trade, taking com, flour, biscuits, 
beans, hams, and barrel staves to the islands and returning with the cus- 
tomary cargo of sugar and rum. Later came the famous schooner-rigged 
“Baltimore clippers,” which were the fastest ships of their time. During 
the War of 1812, when the city was blockaded by the British, Baltimore is 
reputed to have sent out more privateers than any other port. For decades 
it had an important export trade in flour, the keeping qualities of the “strong” 
flour made from Piedmont winter wheat finding particular favor in the 
tropical markets of the West Indies and Brazil. 

Baltimore has an interior location on Chesapeake Bay, which makes it 
nearer to the productive Middle West than its rival ports to the north. On 
the other hand, it is about 260 miles farther from Liverpool than New York, 
and it takes twelve hours for the average steamer to make the 180-mile run 
down the bay to the open sea. For the most part, its steamship services to 
Europe are slow, and many Southern products, such as apples and tobacco, 
are often exported by way of New York. 

The industrial development of Baltimore naturally has changed the char- 
acter of its commerce from that of a century ago. Today its imports outweigh 
its exports 5 to 1, which is due to its large imports of iron ore from Chile and 
Cuba, manganese from Brazil, India, and the Gold Coast, and pyrites from 
Spain, all of which go to feed its steel industry. Petroleum from the Gulf 
and the C’aribbean area, raw sugar and molasses from Cuba, nitrate and 
copijcr from Chile, potash from Germany, and wood pulp from Scandinavia 
are among its chief imports. Its exports consist chiefly of coal, grain and 
flour, and iron and steel products. Its coastwise trade is heavier than its 
foreign commerce, and its receipts of petroleum, phosphate, lumber, and 
other goods greatly outweigh its shipments of coal, iron and steel, and 
miscellaneous manufactures. 

In the development of manufacturing, the lack of local raw materials has 
been largely overbalanced by the advantages of a good general location, of 
coal that is cheaply hauled by rail from the mines in West Virginia, western 
Maryland, and w'estem Pennsylvania, and hydroelectric power from the 
Conowingo plant on the Susquehanna River. At Sparrows Point, just out- 
side of Baltimore, a huge steel plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company depends 
on iron ore imported in the company’s ships from the company’s mines in 
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Cuba and Chile. The ateel 
industry here, which started 
in 1887, now employs more 
labor and has an output of 
higher value than any other 
industry in the Baltimore area. 

In 1929 Baltimore was the 
chief copper-smelting center 
in the world, refining about 
20 per cent of the world’s 
copper.** The copper i.s 
shipped to Baltimore in con- 
centrated form as blister cojv 
per or copper matte, which 
permits the long haul from 
such distant points as New 
Mexico, Utah, and Chile. 

Large fertilizer-mixing plants 
are located in Baltimore, and 
the ingredients (nitrate, plio.s- 
phate, and potash) are 
brought in from distant 
sources. The demands of its 
outstanding canning industry 
have resultea in an important 
manufacture of tin cans. Its 
clothing industry, with an output wort.li more than $60,000,000, has long 
been important. The city is also significant as a publi.shing center. Being the 
terminus of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., it lia.s shops for repairing and build- 
ing cars. Meat-packing is one of its oldest industru^s, dating back to the 
time when cattle and hogs wen; brought through the Cumberland Gap and 
up through the Great Valley to Baltimore. The manufacture of aircraft is 
a new industry that is growing rapidly. It is clear that a .seaboard location 
and a good market mean much to Baltimore. 

Near the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay is the city of Norfolk (jmp. 130,000), 
seaboard gateway for the states of Virginia, W<’st Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. The cities of Portsmouth (46,000) and Newport News (34,000), just 
across the narrow arms of the bay, bear the same relation to Norfolk that 
Jersey City and Newark do to New York. The sunken coast at the mouth 
of the James makes Hampton Roads a sjdendid harbor, indeed the finest 
between New York and Rio, capable of sheltering all the ships of the world 
with room to spare. Three railroads — the Norfolk & Western, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and the Virginian — bring coal almost by gravity from the 
coal fields of Virginia and West Virginia, and give access to Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago. Stretching southward are the Southern Railway, the 

** P. Blood, “Factors in the Economic Development of Baltimore, Maryland,” Economic 
Oeograpky, April, 1937, p. 
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Atlantic Coastline, the Seaboard Air line, and the Norfolk & Southern R.R. 
These roads can forward thdr produce either by water or by car ferry across 
the mouth of the Chesapeake to the Pennsylvania R.R. going up the peninsula 
to Philadelphia and the North. Along the water front are to be found good 
terminal facilities, including an efficient belt-line railroad, modem coal piers 
with a capacity of 200,000 tons daily, grain elevators that can hold 1,000,000 
bu^ls, and adequate warehouses for general freight. Through the ports of 
Hampton Roads move more than 20,000,000 tons of cargo annually, the out- 
bound traffic exceeding the inbound traffic 6 to 1. Coal is the principal 
outbound cargo, amounting to 18,900,000 tons in 1937.” About 67 per cent 
of the leaf-tobacco exports of the country move through Hampton Roads. 
Other exports include lumber, raw cotton and cotton linters, pulp, and 
miscellaneous manufactures. Imports include Egyptian cotton, jute, and 
tobacco. 

The United States Navy is Norfolk’s leading industry, the Naval Base and 
Navy Yard representing an investment of over 850,000,000.** Newport 
News has one of the largest shipbuilding yards in the country. A large sea- 
food indu.stry centers in Norfolk and Portsmouth, which market about 
12,000,000 worth of oysters annually. A Ford assembling plant, for both 
local and foreign distribution, has a capacity of 100,000 cars a year. 

When one compares Norfolk with New England cities, the cost of living 
appears to be leas, because it is nearer to food supplies and coal and because 
it has a milder climate. Thus the reason for its recent growth appears to be 
plain. The real puzzle is, why is Norfolk not larger? Perhaps the answer 
may be suggested by some of the following facts. Unlike New York, it had 
no Erie Canal to give it a commercial leadership. Unlike Philadelphia, it 
had no Pennsylvania R.R. to give it the most direct rail connection with 
Chicago and the heart of the country. Unlike Boston, its immediate hinter- 
land was not sprinkled with water powers to tempt early manufacturers. 
Also unlike Boston, it was not settled by the Puritan, with his high apprecia- 
tion of thrift, and a frosty climate making him scratch or starve. Unlike 
Philadelphia, it and its territory were not settled by thrifty, industrious 
Quakers and Germans. Unlike all of them, it had a great and ready export — 
tobacco, a farm crop, which gave continued sustenance to the English- 
countiy-gentlcman concept of its Cavalier colonists. The English country 
gentleman is a countryman, not a townsman or a manufacturer, and he is 
willing to let someone else do his trading for him. Therefore his is not yet a 
land of cities. 

SEASHORE RESORTS 

On or near the beaches of the North Atlantic Coastal Plain are the summer 
homes of thousands of families. There is the prospect of this area’s becoming 
the home of many thousands more. Nearly all of the coast, from Cape 

” Of the total dumpings in 1937, 961,000 tons were export cargoes, 839,000 tons were 
bunkers, and 17,107,000 tons were coastwise shipments. 

* The Navy pay mil in Norfolk and Portsmouth in 1938 amounted to about $12,000,000; 
the total pay roU of industrial establishmenfai, about $20,000,000. Trenton, N.J., a livei 
port, population 123,000 in 1930, had an mdustrial pay roll of $17,000,000 in 1937. 
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Fio. A. Boardwalk, lieach, and recreation pier at Atlantic City, .V.J., a city that lives 
by the vacation industry and has been saddcmal by the automobile that takes people 
everywhere. One railroad to Atlantic City has been pulled up. (Courtesy Atlantic City 
Convention Bureau) 

Hatterafi to Sandy Hook, is oxcellcnt for bathing. From the mouth of the 
Chesapeake to Atlantic City the coast is everywhere backed by a bay, the 
Chesapeake or the Delaware, which makes it impossible for railroads to run 
without long detours from the interior to the coast. To Atlantic City, how- 
ever, there is a straight, uninterrupted railway line from Pittsburgh via 
Philadelphia to the sea. Here enterprising capitalists Vniilt railroads, so that 
fast trains could take the people to Atlantic C’ity, which became the largest 
resort in the world. The experiment paid. Vi,sitors come by thousands, 
by tens of thousands. The city claims to be able to shelter ,500,000 overnight 
guests. The permanent population of Atlantic City is 66,000; it is estimated 
that it receives 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 visitors yearly. The average daily 
population in the month of August varies from 100,000 to 300,000. Atlantic 
City has also succeeded in developing the busine.ss of entertaining others 
into a year-round industry. About 30 to 40 per cent of the visitors come 
during the months of June, July, and August, the remainder being fairly 
evenly scattered throughout the year. 

■ The hotels, of metropolitan sumptuousness, have all the solidity of rein- 
forced concrete despite the fact that they rp.st ui)on sand.®’ The boardwalk 
which extends for miles up and down the Atlantic City beach front is a kind 
of national parade ground. 

The Jersey coast, from Sandy Hook at one end to Cape May at the other, 

" They alao rested, leas securely, upon financial sand. Most of the fp-and ones, built in 
the “golden twenties,” have gone through bankruptcy. The Aofeb remain; most of the 
investment has vanished, along with so much other pretty printing of the “New Era.” 
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Fio. A. The nonflict. The physiographers have explained the interesting process by 
which nature is forever moving the barrier beaches. Man wants them for building sites. 
Which will win — finally? Building the sea wall. This last device nearly bankrupted the 
little town of I/ongport, N’.J., where the sea had swallowed a boardwalk, many houses, and 
aem of land. (Courtesy Lewis M. Haupt) 

is dotted witii fsniallor resort oilies. The promise of 1910 that it would be 
an almost unbroken line of eoltages or cituis has been dimmed by the auto- 
mobile, which oarrie.s tlu! vacationer on — and on — and on — to lands of 
varied beauty and liistorie inlt'nwt. 

Virginia Beach is the largest coast resort between Atlantic City and Palm 
Beatih. Being adjacent to Norfolk, it is a transport focus for Southern areas 
as Atlantic City is for the North, but its vicinity lacks .such places as New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and the Corn Belt. 

THK FDTUBE OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 

For many years the jiopulation of the world has been .separating itself into 
inanufae.turing regions and raw-material-producing regions — witness the 
cities and the abandoned farms of our Northeastern states. Few parts of the 
world rival the North Atlantic Coastal Plain as a site for the scientific creation 
of manufacturing citi<>s — cities which shall be healthful and efficient for 
both machnies and men, for dividends and for living. 

Within a short time we have siicii the United States Steel Corporation 
conceive and create Gary, a city which suddenly spread over the sand dunes 
at the sout.h tsid of Lake Michigan. Similarly the Lackawanna Steel Company 
made a new suburb of Buffalo where a lake-front site offered better advantages 
for making steel than <lid Scranton or any other inland city. Suppose the 
same or slightly greater constructive imagination should start out to make a 
manufacturing city or a string of manufacturing cities that would house 
many industries instead of one. Where should a city be located to be a good 
place both for the worker and for the owner? It should be, indeed it must 
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Fto. A. I«::(eT8 of porous sand alternating with layers of tight clay are ideal 
for the formation of artesian wells, which furnish cheap and excellent water 
supply for the cities on the New Jersey Coastal Plain and shore. (Courtesy 
U.ST Gwl. Survey) 

be, in a healthful climate, a climate that makes energy rather than a climate 
of ease. Certainly some part of this region has a climate of achievement. 
Ellsworth Huntington says that it is the northern part,, and history seems to 
agree with him, although Captain John Smith, after wide exploration on the 
Atlantic Coast, said of the southern part, “Heaven and Earth never agreed 
better to frame a place for man’s Habitation.” 

The ideal manufacturing city should have a climate which stimulates men 
to achievement, and the city should be located in a place of easy access. 
In this respect, the whole of the North Atlantic Coastal Plain is richly en- 
dowed. The estuaries of the Chesapeake have water front enough to ^ord 
ideal transportation for cities housing millions of operatives. If it should 
be desired to make the cities at the northern rather than the southern end 
of this region, it would be a simple matter to make ship canals that would 
connect with New York Harbor, reach across New Jersey to Trenton or the 
Delaware, or down the coast to Cape May. Along such a coastwise waterway, 
factory towns on the inside of the lagoons would be swept (!ach hot day of 
summer by the cool sea breezes. While Philadelphia and Baltimore sweltered, 
the.se cities would be comfortable, and barges running back and forth between 
the Delaware and New York Bay would give the transport advantages of 
New York. Upon the level sand plain railroads and highways could be 
built at a minimum of cost and could go in all directions with the maximum 
of freedom. The productivity of the plain promises abundant fruits and 
vegetables, and the nearness of the sea brings fish. The underlying strata 
are full of artesian water and could doubtless supply water to many cities, 
as they now do to Atlantic (Dity and every other town of imfKrrtance on this 
coast. Superpower lines can serve the entire region with electricity from 
mine-mouth plants, and coal haulage is short. 

All this requires no new invention, merely the application in times of 
peace of that great imagination and a small part of the forceful energy that 
we use in times of war. The same constnictivc imagination could drain all 
the swamps, drive out the mosquito, and make the Coastal Plain an entirely 
different kind of place. It is fay no means an unmixed blessing that this 
continent was settled by individualists. United, we stand. Divided, the 
mosquitoes and many other troubles eat us up one by one. 


Chapters. THE NORTHERN PIEDMONT 


FROM the Hudson River southward a belt of hilly 
or rolling clay land resting on hard rock lies between 
the Coastal Plain and the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
The meaning of the word Piedmont is “the foot of 
the mountain.” The soils of the Piedmont differ 
from those of the plain, because they are residual; 
that is, they are made of such parts of the rock that 
lies beneath them as remain after exposure to weather, 
animals, and plants. As these rocks are often granite 
and gneiss, the resulting soils are usually rather heavy, composed largely of 
clay, and in the main of good fertility. In this respect, the soil is a pro- 
nounced contrast to the soil of the Coastal Plain. The Piedmont is separated 
from the Coastal Plain by the Fall Line, which is often a transition zone a 
few miles in width. 

The western limit of the Piedmont throughout most of its distance is very 
plainly marked by the steeply rising eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. In the Carolines the mountain widens out into a plateau. Through 
Maryland and much of Virginia the boundary is a clear-cut ridge. In Pennsyl- 
vania it is not so clearly marked, because the ridge happens to be absent for 
a short distance in the southern part of the state, but the geological and soil 
formations and the general type of country continue through Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey to the suburbs of New York. The Redmont belt is about 
60 miles wide in Maryland, but increases in width to 125 miles in North 
Carolina. The total area is about 80,000 square miles.’ 

The elevation of the Piedmont is from 300 to 500 feet on the east and from 
500 to 1200 feet at the foot of the mountain. Originally it seems to have 
been worn down by the streams to a plain whose surface was uniform, but in 
comparatively recent times the mass was raised somewhat, and consequently 
the streams have cut valleys which increase in depth as they go from west to 
east. Thus a road that follows the Blue lUdge near the foot of the mountains 
goes across an almost level plain, wliile a parallel road 10 or 15 miles to the 
eastward would have to descend at frequent intervals into the rather steep- 
sided valleys of streams that have cut W or even 200 feet below the general 
level of the hilltops. The southern part of the Piedmont has the long warm 
summer that permits the growth of cotton. This part of the Piedmont area 
will be considered as a part of the Cotton Belt, and the present chapter will 
discuss that part of the Piedmont which is north of the Cotton Belt. 

New Jersey 2,500 North Carolina 20,000 

Pennsylvania 5,000 South Carolina 12,000 

Maryland 2,500 Georfpa 18,000 

Virgmia 18,000 Alabama 5,000 
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Nelson County, near Charlottesville, has the largest deposit of the mineral 
rutile in the United States. It is the source of titanium used as an alloy in 
steel and also in ceramics. 

AGRICULTURE 

The Northern Piedmont, lacking minerals of importance, except lime and 
building-stone, with scant water power and having no harbors save on its 
eastern edge, is of necessity primarily an agricultural region. It falls naturally 
into three divisions because of the different types of agriculture in each: (1) 
the tobacco section in the south; (2) the apple and livestock section in the 
northern half of Virginia; (3) the general fanning and dairy section in the 
north. 

THE TOBACCO SECTION 

Tobacco dominates the agriculture of this region in northern North Carolina 
and southern Virginia up to and slightly beyond the James River. Since 
1925 North Carolina has ranked first in the production of leaf tobacco. 
The tobacco territory is a disheartening sight to the traveler who is accustomed 
to well-kept fields and a neat countryside. The first impression is that .every- 
one has recently moved away except a few who cultivate a patch of com and 
tobacco here and there. This is so because of the system of cultivation. 
The man who may own 100 acres of land will derive ^ of his money from 
3 to 8 acres of tobacco. This, with a patch of corn for his work animal or 
animals, comprises his entire cultivated area. After a few crops, the land 
is so impoverished and gullied that it is allowed to "rest.” During its vaca- 
tion, the land grows up to blackberries and other bushes until finally the young 
forest may re-establish itself. The impression of abandonment is well 
founded. Most of the land has been temporarily abandoned to await the 
time when it wll be subjected to another series of robber croi)s and gullying. 
In those areas where tobacco is grown almost exclusively, one finds many 
earmarks of poverty — poverty of soil, poverty of money, and poverty of 
health and home life. 

Some years ago the Virginia State Agricultural service endeavored to 
establish “Independence Week” — a time for the preaching of the doctrine 
of varied crops, pigs, chickens, cows, sheep, clover, peas, and good gardens, 
and less dependence on canned goods and the country store.* Tobacco, 
however, is the great cash crop of this section, and each year the Piedmont 
farmers sell their tobacco at such auction centers as Wilson and Winston- 
Salem * in North Carolina and South Boston and Danville in Virginia. To- 
bacco, the raw material of this section, dominates the manufacture of nearly 
every important near-by town. The big tobacco companies operate factories 

* George Washington, a good Virginia faring, began a system of crop rotation by grow- 
ing grains, pass, and root crops in rotation with tobacco at a time when many tol»cco- 
plantere in Virginia were abandoning their worn-out soils and considering the necessity 
of minting to new lands in the West. 

' An average of more than 2000 tobacco-mewers and their families visit Winston-Salem 
every day of the tobacco-market season, September to February. During the 1037--38 
season aMut $11,703,000 was paid in cash on this market to tobacco-growers. 
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Fia. A. A county agent examining tobacco. Experimental plot. Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Note the bagged bloBsoms, a breeding experiment. (Courtesy U.8. Dept Agr. Extension 
Service) 


in Winston-Salem, Durham, and Riehroond.* These towns produce half of 
the tobacco inanufacturos of the United States. 


THE APPLE AND LIVESTOCK SECTION 

The northern edge of the tobacco belt merges gradually into one of the 
well-known apple sections of the United States. It reaches from the James 
River northward to the Rappahannock. Over sixty years ago, farmers began 
to plant apple orchards in the small, moist, fertile valleys (called coves) 
immediately at the foot of the mountain ridges. These orchards succeeded. 
Then many others were planted, until now it is said that one may walk for 
7 miles along the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountain in Albemarle County 
and pass directly from one apple orchard to the next. The varieties grown 

* In 1937 over 173,000,000,000 cigarettes were manufactured in the United States, over 
half of which were made in North Carolina, chiefly in Winston-Salem and Durham. Verily, 
this is the Kingdom of Tobacco. In Durliam the name of Duke is almighty, Duke tobacco 
factories, Duke Power Company, Duke Hotel, and Duke University (endowment, over 
830,000,000). On the university campus is a prominent statue of Duke, the patron of 
learning (with a cigar in his hand). Inside the chapel are recumbent statues of three more 
Dukes. Yrars ago, agape with astonishment, I pac^ the length of a warehouse which was, 
as I recall it, 948 feet long and filled with hogsheads of ciuing tobacco. Parallel with this 
was a college. Appropriately between the two stood a bronae statue of the tobacco magnate. 
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are chiefly the Winesap and the Alhemarle Pippin, many of which are exported 
to Europe.' 

There is no reason why this particular locality should have an advantage 
over other parts of the Piedmont or other parts of the United States, except 
the fact that the apple industry has long been established here. 

Owing to the large yield of orchard crops, it is very unusual for the trees 
to cover a large proportion of the area in any territory. This is particularly 
true of the apples in the Redmont. Nearly all of them are along the western 
edge. The rest of this region is a land of beautiful rolling hills, and the main 
crops are com, hay, pasture, and wheat. This is almost the southern limit 
for wheat, because farther south wheat is injured by fungus and decay due to 
warm, damp weather in early summer. 

That most excellent pasture gra.sa known as bluegraas covers fields wherein 
fat cattle and fine horses feed. For a long time this part of Virginia was 
famous for its horses, but the business has diminished since the automobile 
came. Before the World War the United States War Department bought a 
large farm across the ridge, near Front Royal, and established there a base 
for the supply of cavalry remounts. They even bought, breeding stallions 
for the u.se of fanners, so that the good quality of all the horses may be 
continued. Jumping horses for the fox hunt are still prodnred here. 

In this locality it is probable that the English-coimtry-gentleman type of 
society of 1640 has sun-ived more fully tlian <'ven in England itself. The 
Cavalier type which fled before Cromwell’s persecutions settled back there 
in the hilly country somewhat removed from the arteries of travel, and there- 
fore the agricultural basis which is necessary for its survival has been less 
disturbed than in England. The people still ride to hounds, delight in outdoor 
life and horse shows, and maintain a social consciousness which tends toward 
the exclusion of men who are not landowners. Sin(« 1900 the fox-hunting 
avocation has, been strengthened by (he i)roee.ss of infiltration and selection 
— persons of wealth from New York and elsewhere have bought estates, 
established kennels and stables, and nurtured foxes. 

THE GEINEHAL FARMING AND DAIRY SECTION 

In the middle of Loudoun, the most northern county of the Virginia 
Piedmont, is a .sharp line between North and South. It is not a climatic line, 
but a social and industrial line. The southern end of the county is Cavalier, 
aristocratic, fox-hunting, traditionally of the Democratic party. During the 
Civil War it recruited the famoiis Colonel Mosby’s guerilla regiment. The 
northern end of the county was settled not from the Chesapeake, but from 
the north by Pennsylvania Quakers and Germans who migrated southward 
in their wagons during the last half of the eighteenth century. These people 
were and are willing to work with their hands, were and are democratic in 

' Tt is commonly believed that the trade was established about 1840 by the Minister to 
America from Great Britain. He was a plantation-owner in Albermorle County, and he 
presented some Albennarle Pippins to Queen Victoria. The Queen liked the pippins, and 
they became popidar. 
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This pair show the differing agricultural emphasis at the northern and southern ends of 
tMs region. One goes to market every day, the other once a year unless the farmer holds 
his crop. Tobacco sticks to restricts areas. Com and wheat are much more widely 
scattered, as can be seen from the maps showing the areas growing these crops. (Courtesy 
U.8. Dept Agr.) 
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their social outlook, were opposed to slavery, and at the time of the Civil War 
were with the party of liberation. This end of the county raised a volunteer 
regiment to defend the Union. 

These Northern tirpes of people, with the Swedes who settled along the 
lower Delaware, and the Dutch who settled along the Hudson, comprise 'the 
population of the Piedmont from the Potomac to the Hudson. Their farms 
are small, from 50 to 100 acres, while the farms of the country-squire sections 
from Loudoun County southward tend to be large, from 200 to 500 acres or 
even more. The small farms yield more per acre and are well tilled. In the 
sections inhabited by these willing-to-work people, the landscapes are dotted 
with large, well-built bams indicative of thrift. 

THE PASSING OF THE COUNTHYSIDE 

Like most of the United States that was settled by 1800, this region has 
experienced a swift economic transformation (including degeneratioius) during 
the past century. The case can In' iUu.strated by citing the history of Hills- 
boro, a village in Loudoun County, Virginia, near where the senior author was 
born. In the decade before the Civil 'War the leading citizen was the owner 
of the flour mill. Each morning his six-horse team with jingling bells drove 
out of town, taking a load of flour to Harpers Ferry for shipment on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. or the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. At the other end 
of the village was the woolen mill, and four miles downstream another mill 
made broadcloth. 

Hillsboro also had a sawmill to turn the local oak, chestnut, poplar, and 
walnut into lumber. Many woodsmen could rive shingles from oak and 
chestnut. The local artisans could build good houses." A tanyard made 
leather. One or two shoemakers made shoes. A saddler made harness and 
saddles, two tailors made clothes, a cabinetmaker made good furniture, an 
undertaker made cofiins. Various seamstresses went from house to house 
making the better clothes for women, and making a local newspapier almost 
unnecessary. 

The blacksmith and the wheelwright, with a connecting door between their 
shops, a standard rural unit, made plows, harrows, W'agons, and almost every 
farm tool. A few miles away an ingenious pioneering countryman had a 
little foundry making cast-iron plows. A few miles in another direction a 
local pottery made pots, crocks, and jars. The farms produced wool for 
fabric, wheat and com for bread, also pork, beef, mutton, chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, eggs, milk and butter, a great variety of garden stuff, apples, peaches, 
cherries, and other fruits. Altogether we see here a nearly complete neighbor- 
hood self-sufficiency and very small need for import — only salt, pepper, glass, 
iron, and such luxuries as chinaware, silk, miscellaneous ornaments, bric-a- 
brac, and fineries. Income from wheat and animals gave the thrifty a chance 
to accumulate. Situations essentially similar to this could be found in a 
thousand neighborhoods, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Cotton Belt, 
from the Atlantic to the Ohio River, and in some places beyond it. 

* The mother of the Wright brothers, aeronautic pioneers, was Ixim here. 
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Also the present plight of Hillsboro and its county are typicid of most of 
these same regions. The manufacturing city grew up, tlie country craftsman 
faded away. There are not now in Hillsboro or its whole county as many 
people as there were in 1800. There has not for years been made in it a 
tanned skin, a pair of shoes, a suit of clothes, a suite of furniture, or even a 
coffin. Many blacksmith shops have closed, and nothing is manufadured 
except a little flour. Even most of the wheat goes out unground. The 
Hillsboro mill has become a filling-station, and the county has been reduced 
to being a producer of raw products — milk, meat, wheat, a little wool, 
some eggs and poultry. And there endeth the story for 1940. 

The hamlets and villages are dwindling. Two or three towns are growing 
— and the countryman who does not have an automobile is stranded. He 
cannot loaf and get a bit of gossip at the near-by mill, the tanyard, the shoe 
shop, the wheelwright’s, because there are none of these any more. The 
unsociable mail-carrier leaves the nuul-order catalogue and goes upon his 
way. Sociability also has become centralized — if there is any. 

Throughout the entire belt, from the Potomac to the Hudson, wheat is 
today a ihoney crop grown on almost every farm. Corn is an even more 
universal dependence, but is chiefly used to feed the livestock, which is the 
chief agricultural output of the re^on. In districts less accessible to the 
towns, farmers arc fattening cattle or swine, and occasionally they keep 
sheep or sell horses. But the presence of large cities — Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York — tends to make a heavy demand for dairy 
products, and the map of the location of creameries and dairy cows shows 
this influence very plainly. 

In 1916 the United States Department of Agriculture published a study of 
farming oirerations on 378 farms in Chester County, Pennsylvania, a well- 
cared-for part of the Piedmont near Philadelphia. These farms, whose rolling 
pastures arc carpets of turf, averaged 90 acres in size,' and derived 44 per cent 
of their income from dairy products and cattle; 14 per cent from hay sent to 
the city and sold at high prices to feed city horses (less now) ; 8 per cent from 
wheat ; 8 per cent from poultry and eggs ; 9 per cent from potatoes. (Another 
study in 1931 showed that the income from milk had increased to 77 per 
cent.) 

In the earlier survey the tendency of the future was indicated by the fact 
that on the smaller farms of the Chester County district the portion of income 
derived from poultry and eggs, an intensive kind of agriculture, was much 
larger than upon the average of the farm.s. It was found that the shipment 
of butter had declined six-sevenths Irelween 1890 and 1915, and it has since 
all but disappeared, because of increase in the demand for fresh milk from the 
growing city population near by. Truck was (and still is) insignificant — 
an interesting fact when one considers the great production of truck on farms 
that are equally distant from Philadelphia, but situated upon the sandy soils 

' Surh was the size of tracts sold by Penn to his Quaker comrades in the I680's. It was 
all they needed witii the tools and domestic system they had. In 1862, after railroads, 
reapers, and commereial farms had entered the public consciousness. Congress set the size 
of a farm at 160 acres, and now the new agricultural machinery is causmg farm size to 
increase apace. 
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The gullied and unfeneed tohaceo fields and the curing barn du not make value as do 
the fenced paatures, the herds, and the big dairy barns of the milk-producer. 

The milk map shows the influence of the lar^ urban population which takes fresh milk. 
West of the Mississippi the farmer skims it on the farm, and his cream (butterfat) may go 
100 miles or more to a creamery. (Courtly U.8. Dept Agr.) 
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of tbe Coastal Plain to the eastward. Chester, where these studies were 
made, is not very far from typical of the Piedmont north of the Potomac. 

These Chester County farms are fairly typical of all that part of the Pied- 
mont that lies in Upper Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The 
small well-tilled farms respond to the steadily increasing demand of the city 
population for dairy products. Agriculture becomes intensified to meet 
urban need.' This is particularly true in the Pennsylvania districts where a 
large proportion of the people have German blood. The Pennsylvania German 
seems to be essentially conservative. He has not emigrated so much as the 
other Eastern stocks. Therefore he has stayed upon the land and developed 
an agriculture so intensive that eastern Pennsylvania is very conspicuous in 
the maps of agricultural production. 

PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 

This intensive agriculture by the farmer of German stock is best seen on 
the plain near Lancaster. In the hands of these diligent farmers a belt of 
limestone rock and soils has become a fat land. It is like Europe, with Euro- 
pean land values, European yields, European appearances except for the 
fences and the huge bams, of which nearly every farm has two — one barn 
for the forage and the livestock and one for tobacco. This carefully tilled 
tobacco section contrasts strangely in appearance with that of southern 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

The Lancaster County tobacco-growers have a systematic four-year crop 
rotation — wheat, clover, com, and for the fourth year potatoes and tobacco. 
The farmer sells the wheat. He feeds the straw, clover, corn, fodder, and 
some bought grains to cattle which he sells for beef. Great quantities of 
manure are a by-product of stock-raising, and this serves to maintain the 
fertility of these farms, which have sale values from 1200 to $300 an acre 
(sometimes more),’ and a tobacco yield of 1400 lbs. per acre, while the yield 
is only 600 lbs. in North Carolina. 

' An example of intensified af;riculture; about half of the 30,000,000 lbs. of mush- 
rooms grown in the United States are produced in mushroom houses, mostly on farms in 
Chester County, Pa. — a beautiful case of concentration with all the trimmings including 
canneries to dispose of surpluses. 

' It should be remembered that these values are based upon a small tract of land, from 
fiO to 100 acres, with almost a small village of good buildings. In .Tune, 1939, 1 observ^ the 
following: On a stone road II miles from I^incoln Highway and about 5 miles from Coates- 
ville, 340 acres of upland, not as rolling as many good farms, a big old square stone house, 
looking like a French chAteau, another satisfa^ry house, and small frame bam, two siz- 
able barns near the main house, the whole thing for sale at $8000, and no takers. The 
factory here had cleaned the countryside and made a high wok. 

Not more than 3 miles from this land was better-lying valley land selling for $300 per 
acre. Into this valley the Amish and the Mennonites have swarmed. A Mennonite doesn’t 
think much of going to town. He was bom into a philosophy that takes care of land. 
He wants to build a permanent good house with a permanent 0906 bam, and he almost 
worships the manure pile. He won’t move to a new neighborhood if he can help it. He will 
buy a farm on the edge of an Amish settlement but he won’t go 3 miles away over the hill. 
They are paying $200 or ${K)0 an acre for hmd. I suB]wct a zoning of land-eme price some- 
what as follows: (IT urban, high price; (2) suburban, high price; (3) just beyond suburban, 
very law price. The influence of a near-by city makes high wages for which there is no 
compensating advantage in the price of staple crops, even nulk. Poor neighhorhood organi- 
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CITIES 

The Northern Piedmont is a region having no reason to possess large cities, 
except along the Fall line margin. No spot has any great advantage over any 
other locality. In its 600 miles of length there are but 8 towns which h^ve 
more than 20,000 people.*** In the north, Lancaster and York, both on main 
lines of the Pennsylvania R.R. and centers of rich farming localities, have de- 
veloped machine shops, textile mills, and rather diverse manufactures. Char- 
lottesville, situated at the crossing of the main line of the Southern R.R. going 
south and the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. going west, is the center of the Pied- 
mont apple belt and the site of democratic Thomas Jefferson’s aristocratic 
University of Virginia.** Nevertheless, it is only a small town of 16,000 people, 
indicative of the limitations of the Piedmont as a place for cities. Lynchburg 
is entirely in the Piedmont. It was at one time the terminus of the James 
River Canal and the Lynchburg-Rnoxville turnpike, and became an important 
distributing center in the prerailroad days. Lynchburg’s leading industry 
today is shoe-manufacturing. At Winston-Salem and Durham tobacco-manu- 
facturing is of paramoimt importance. The population of Winston-Salem in- 
creased by 232 per cent between 1910 and 1930, and in 1937 the value of its 
manufactured products exceeded that of many larger cities, such as Richmond, 
Louisville, Atlanta, and New Orleans, largely owing to the increased consump- 
tion of cigarettes by the people of America.** 

Farther south, the power wire, that great decentralizer of industry, has 
brought one or more textile mills to every town of any size and to many vil- 
lages. The building of mills in the open country has made new villages and 
towns. The Piedmont section of North Carolina, and to a lesser extent of 
South Carolina, may almost be said to have had a manufacturing boom. The 
share-cropper’s big family and the mountaineer’s big family furnished labor. 
Streams from the mountains arc fed by heavy rainfall of even distribution 
throughout the year. This furnishes good water power. Many hydroelectric 
units have been built. This whole region is wired, and stand-by steam plants 
are supplied with coal from the near-by plateau. The mountains furnish 
wood, the Kedmont itself furnishes cotton and tobacco. Here is the natural 
setting for the three leading industries: cotton textiles, furniture, and to- 

zation, country or town; (4) Htill farther from center — truly agricultural. Wages lower 
than 3, and land value higher. People know that they are in the country. That farm 
with the big bam mentioned above would have been snapped up in a day in many a neigh- 
borhood 200 miles from Philadelphia. 

This discussion refers to the farm that hires lalwr and not to the one-family farm. 

*® Population (in thousands) 19190 194-0 Population (in thousands) 1930 1940 

Lancaster, Pa. 60 61 Durham, N.C. 52 60 

York, Pa. 55 37 Winston-Salem, N.C. 75 80 

Lynchburg, Va. 41 45 Greensboro, N.C. 54 59 

DanviUe, Va. 22 33 High Point, N.C. 37 38 

** No student speaks to another student unless he has first been properly introduced. 

“ Valueofmanufactures(1037); Winston-Salem, 3344,000,000; Richmond, 3338,000,000; 
Louisville, 3294,000,000; Durham, 3160,000,000; Atlanta, 3153,000,000; New Orleans, 
3127,000,000. l^tween 1920 and 1930 the population of Winston-Halem increased by 
56%. In addition to tobacco manufactures, the Industrial output Of the city includes 
textiles, underwear, blankets, air-conditioning machinery, and tin foil. 
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Fio. A. Washington, D.C. The Mall with the Capitol, the Washington Monument, 
and the Lincoln Memorial in a line. Masses of government buildings on each side of the 
Capitol and the monument: also between the Lincoln Memorial and the White House, 
which ia left center to the leit of four baseball diamonds. (Courtesy U.S. Army Air Corps) 

bacco manufactures. High Point, Greensboro, Durham, and Winston-Salem 
are the larger towns in what may be called an industrial area. 

At the edge of the Piedmont are tidewater harbors and waterfalls. These 
are factors which cause cities to grow, and here on the boundary of the Coastal 
Plain and the Piedmont arc Richmond (183,000), Washington (489,000), 
Baltimore (805,000), Wilmington (107,000), Chester (59,000), Philadelphia 
(1,951,000), Trenton (123,000). 

Richmond is at the edge of the great tobacco belt, and its leading industry 
is the manufacture of tobacco. It has boats that run to Norfolk, and two 
major railroads that give access to the Appalachian coal fields, three that 
stretch into the South; and it is not far distant from the iron furnaces of the 
Great Valley. Richmond, being on the Fall Line, has water power and there- 
fore the possibilities of varied manufacture, as Ls evidenced by the manufacture 
of paper and paper products, printing and publishing, and the manufacture 
of iron and steel products and machinery. The city also has locomotive works 
and woodworking industries. 

Washington, D.C., is a city unique perhaps among the cities of the entire 
world because of its almost complete lack of any industrial basis. Its sole 
reason for being is political. When the early Congres,ses of the United States 
could not agree on any important city for the national capital, they com- 
promised (as the result of a dinner bargain, it is said) by planning a new city 
in the marshy woods along the Potomac near the home of President George 
Washington, for whom the new city was named. W’ashington has a firm basis 
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for growth, because this nation Is rapidly increasing its governmental ac- 
tivities. Every day a greater number of thhigs are being done by government. 
A single law, the first Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, gave work to 4100 additional 
government employees, most of whom live in Washington. The World War 
increased the number of government employees in Washington alone from 
38,000 in 1917 to 111,000 in 1918. The New Deal brought them in greater 
numbers than ever before. The city and its suburbs had the keenest housing 
shortage and the biggest building boom in the United States. It almost sur- 
passed Detroit as the “boom town” of the country. 

Two thousand four hundred daily newspapers have correspondents in 
Washington, and 50,000 words of “news” go out daily during the, busy season. 

Persons who are interested in political affairs like to live in Washington in 
order that they may be near the center of governmental activity. The 
proximity of the city to the South is indicated by the fact that 27 per cent of 
its population is Negro. 

Washington is unique among cities of its size in having been planned care- 
fully before it was built. General Washington had Major L’Enfant of the 
French Army draw up the scheme of right-angled street.^, diagon^ avenues, 
and abundant breathing-spaces, all of which make the city comfortable, and 
distinctly the most beautiful city in America. No capit^ in the world can 
compare with Washington in the size, cost, or architectural beauty of its 
government buildings. 

Baltimore was discussed with the Coastal Plain, but Philadelphia seems to 
partake more of the inland than of the Coastal Plain and is presented with 
the Piedmont. It is a great manufacturing city with more than 3,000,000 
I«?ople, if we include its industrial suburbs, which may projierly take in the 
thriving city of Chester (59,000), 10 miles to the south, Camden (119,000), 
across the Delaware, and other towms near by. Within 100 miles of Phila- 
delphia live 17,000,000 peoi)lo, a greater number than are to be found within 
an equal radius of any American city.“ In 1937 the 6537 industrial estab- 
lishments in Philadelphia emidoyed about 293,000 workers, paid out about 
$396,000,000 in wage.s, and produced goods worth over $1,600,000,000.“ 

There is no single predominating reason that explains tlie origin and de- 
velopment of this great city. It is true, however, that it has a number of ad- 
vantages — it has a dee^p channel for ocean-going vessels; it has two rivers 
that give good and ample water front; it is situated at the Falls of the Schuyl- 
kill, which made water power of much relative value in the early days. Today 
three-fourths of the primary horse jKJwer used by the city's industries is 

“ Philadelphia’s slogan, “Do Business Where Business Is Done," is backed with statistics 
to show that its industrial employment exceeds (1937) that of any one of 37 states; in- 
dustrial pay rolls, 39 states; value of output, 39 states; retail soles, 35 states; wholesale 
sales, 37 states; and service-store receipts, 38 states. 

Philadelphia and New York have a mild case of rivalry. The most active port of i^ 
however, is the New Yorker’s delight in calling Philadelphia “slow." Perhaps it was this 
jibe which caused a Philadelphia multimillionaire to put in bis will the following provision: 

“I give and bequeath per month to my wife so long as she may live, provided she 

lives in the United States. For the purpose of this will residence m New York or its 
environs is not to be considered as residence in the United States." 

“ In 1839 ^iladelphia’s manufacturing industries employed about 15,000 wage earners 
and produced goods worth nearly $20,000,000. 
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electric power, a part of which comes from the great Ck>nowingo Dam on the 
Susquehanna River.** The anthracite-coal fields are only 80 miles away, and 
Philadelphia early built a canal and a railroad up the Schuylkill Valley to tap 
these coal fields; therefore Philadelphia was one of the fiiat cities to have a 
good fuel supply. This same Schuylkill Valley was, until 1870, an important 
center of iron manufacture, furnishing a basic raw material. The city was 
settled by thrifty and industrious Quakers and Germans, who also settled the 
surrouncfing territories, where for two centuries they have tilled the soil and 
have furnished an abundant food supply.** This democratic willingness to 
work is important. New England has it, and it extends down the coast as 
far as Baltimore. South of Baltimore the work habit is not nearly so preva- 
lent. 

The results of its combined advantages make Philadelphia a city of varied 
manufacture. Of all the many types of manufacturing to be found in the 
United States, four out of five are foimd in Philadelphia. Philadelphia’s lead- 
ing industries include the manufacture of textiles, amounting to about one-fifth 
of the total value of its industrial output; the processing of foodstuffs; petro- 
leum-refining; printing and publishing; and the manufacture of chemicals, 
machinery, shoes and leather, nonferrous metals, and iron and steel.*' The 
largest locomotive plant in the world moved from the city to roomier space 
a few miles down the river. Philadelphia leads all American cities in sugar- 
refining and cigar manufacture, and a great shipyard stands just across the 
river in Camden. 

The Delaware River has two great advantages for shipbuilding. It is ice- 
free almost every day of winter, and it is near the machine shops, the steel 
mills, and the capital and trained labor of the North. It was therefore natural 
that in the great shipbuilding rush of the World War the supreme effort 
should have been centered in the Hog Island Yard, just below Philadelphia. 
This was by far the largest shipyard ever built. But it was a governmental 
war activity, for whose product there was no demand in peace. So this ship- 
yard became a scrap heap almost before it was finished — merely another 

*® In addition,^ there are three carboelectric plants in the city and four more near by. 
In 1935 the combined installed capacity of the Philadelphia Electric Company’s steam and 
^droeJectric plants was 1,125,000 kilowatts, including the 252,000 k.w. capacity of the 
Conowingo plant. Another source of energy is petroleum, which Philadelphia gets cheaply 
by pipe line from Pennsylvania and mid-continental fields and by tanker from the Gulf 
and the Caribbean area. 

** Philadelphia’s population is less foreign than that of cities farther north. 

POPULATION OP PHILADELPHIA, 1930 


(U.S. Census) 

Native white of native parents 741,000 

Foreign-bom white 369,000 

Native white of foreign parents 4M,000 

Native white of mixed parents 155,000 

Negro 220,000 


Toua 1,949,000 

*’ Philadelphia is a close rival of Los Angeles in petroleum-refining, and claims to be 
first in the_ production of knit goods, paper, carpets and rugs, day products, steam and 
other packing, plumbere supplies, lace goods, processed waste, filra, cardboard, and up- 
holstery material. 
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Fic. A. Heavy industries along the Delaware, a f^eat industrial waterway. Oil-retinery 
at Marcus Hook, some 15 miles downsti-eam from Philadelphia. (Courtesy Sun Oil Co.) 


offering to the great god War. Camden, which boa.st,s of .soup, battlcshipn, 
piioiiographs, and many other products, is economically a part of Philadelphia, 
as much as Newark is of New York. So is Chester, 10 miles down the Dela- 
ware. 

Wilmington, Delaware (pop. 106,(K)0), has advantages similar to those of 
Philadelphia and is rising in importance as a manufatduring center for ma- 
chinery, cars, and vulcanized fiber. But i1- is bt‘tter known as t he headquarters 
of the manufacturers of mvtnitions, dynamite, and an endless list of chemicals 
and allied Dupont Company products. This western shore of the navigable 
Delaware River and Delaware Bay b*!tween Philadelphia and t he sea is almost 
a perfect location for heavy industries, and they are congregating there. 

In the Pennsylvania section of the Kedmont and the Great Valley there 
are many small manufacturing towns. Their influence shows up clearly 
in Fig. 230 A. 

Trenton, New Jersey, at the head of steamboat navigation, one-time 
terminus of canals to coal fields and New York Harbor, has many manufac- 
tures, but especially pottery, including the specialized forms used by plumbers 
and electricians. 

Numerous suburbs of New York are located on the Piedmont hills, but they 
are pre-eminently dependent upon the commerce of New York Harbor and 
have been discussed in a preceding chapter. 
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Fig. a. The veiy high industrial income of the Piedmont and Great Valley sections of 
Pennsylvania shows the influence of manjr towns and small cities scattered over the area 
between the Susquehanna an<l Delaware rivers, (Courtesy U.8. Dept’ Agr.) 


THE FUTURE OF THE PIEDMONT 

Plainly this region must continue as a land of agriculture. But to prevent 
deterioration there must be a readjustment of agricultural methods, or soil 
erosion will reduce much of it to the condition of a second-class forest. If 
one compares the rate at which soil is formed with the rate at which the earth 
is gullied and carried away from a plowed field during a thunderstorm any- 
where in the southeastern part of the United States, it become plain that the 
Piedmont farmer mu.st readjust his farming to suit his land. Agricultural 
readjustments are very slow, and hitherto the Piedmont has suffered greatly 
from soil erosion because men have kept the level-land type of agriculture on 
rapidly eroding hills.** The 378 Chester County, Pennsylvania farms ex- 
amined by the United States Department of Agriculture (page 222, this 
chapter) showed that only 70 per cent of their land is arable, and many parts 
of the Northern Piedmont are more hilly than Chester County. Therefore if 
it is to retain the beauty of its landscape and the fertility of its soil, only the 
more level parts must be intensively cultivated; the steeper parts must be 
left in pasture or in trees. Its fertile soil and good rainfall make it admirable 
for the development of a tree-crop agriculture in places where now the plow 

** The transporting power of water increases 64-fold with doubling of its velocity. 
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and the gully are making ruin with alarming speed." The wholesbme climate 
of the Piedmont, the absence of swamps, mosquitoes, and malaria which curse 
parts of the Coastal Plain, make it an attractive place for the homes of men. 

Since nearly all of this Northern Piedmont area is sloping, rolling, hilly, or 
even steep, the continued cultivation of com on much of its area must in- 
evitably result in ruin. Summer rain is usually the torrential downpour of 
the thunderstorm. The corn cultivation has prepared the ground perfectly 
for eroidon, and the hard rock base cannot make soil as fast as even occasional 
cultivation of corn causes it to wash away. Hence many a hillside has al- 
ready been well-nigh ruined, often put to i)ermanent (poor) pasture, some- 
times actually abandoned. 

The farther south one goes, the worse is the erosion, partly because the in- 
creasing heat of summer does not encourage turf.“ The small livestock pro- 
duction leaves more of the ground in corn and tobacco, crops that require 
bare ground and tillage and are thus prime makers of erosion. 

Fortunately agricultural science holds out a ray of hope. One of the best 
dairymen in the United States is keeping nearly 150 dairy cattle on 350 acres 
of land in central Loudoun County, Virginia, without the growing of com. 
His silos are stuSed with grass silage. His mows are filled with alfalfa hay. 
His grain feed comes from home-grown barley and the Middle West. Some 
of the level West can grow grain without eroding. 

His neighbor, a young ComeU agricultural graduate operating four farms, 
avers that he is never going to grow another crop of com.“ In May his silos 
will be filled with 8 or 10 tons to the acre of a succulent and nutritious wheat 
and vetch combination, leaving the ground free for a summer crop of soybeans, 
which can also go into the silo and be out of the way for October se^ng of 
the next crop of wheat and vetch, or rye, which if cut in April has the richness 
of nitrogen that puts it in the class with alfalfa. For grain he grows barley, 
which lends itself well to mass production by tractor, disk, seeder, reaper, or 
combine; also, it is nearly as productive as com, and in the age of machinery 
less expensive to grow and far leas conducive to erosion. Moreover, it can be 
grown over the contour drains now being promoted by the United States Con- 
servation Service. 

The value of the land in the southern part of the Kedmont, namely, the 
cotton and tobacco belts, is very low, partly because of leaching, partly be- 
cause of the damaged condition of the soil, and partly because of the con- 
tinuance of unscientific agriculture. In the Northern Piedmont farm lands 
have an unduly low sale value, because of competition with cheap Western 
produce and because so many of the young men have gone to work in the 

“ I have measured the silt in June gully water from a Virginia cornfield. I^n evaporar 
tion a 5-inch cup of it yielded oiie-haTf inch of the richcHt soil in the field. Careful study 
of crop yield on the hitodes and level land of almost any hilly farm anywhere will show 
great and eignificant differences in yield. . 

“ We nert to appreciate more fully the importance of turf aa a factor in national sur- 
vival. Where does turf grow? Where can it grow? i 

" Fifty years ago each of these four farms was occupied by a family that might tove sent 
a son to Congress, or to any profession. Now with power machinery one such family man- 
ages the four farm, and three of the solid old houses are occupied by farm hands. This 
too is a type of widespread happenings. 
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cities. Ab Ah-esult, both before and since the World War and the depression 
of the 1930’s, Piedmont farms in many localities have been for sale at prices 
sometimes less than the cost of the buildings. 

This is undoubtedly a region where the best type of rural community life 
should and could be developed. There is a neighborhood 15 miles north of 
Washington, in Montgomery County, Maryland, that has been studied by 
the United States Department of A(^culture as an example of a good com- 
munity having a satMactoiy rural organization. 

Why is it a model community? It is not because the soil is better than else- 
where, or because it has superior opportunities for markets. The soil was 
originally rather poor, and in 1840 was in the same state of ruin as much as 
the tobacco belt is today. There was something else that entered into the 
spirit of the neighborhood and made it something that commanded the in- 
terest of the Government of the United States. The place was settled by a 
group of thrifty Quakers, with a few college graduates, who settled down to 
be good farmers and to develop a good community. They built stone roads, 
established good schools, and were among the first to instdl rural telephones. 
One of the women’s clubs is the oldest in the United States, and there are now 
several other women’s clubs, four farmers’ dubs, and various musical and 
other social organizations. 

The people there can enjoy suitable contacts without having to go to the 
cities to get them. What this neighborhood has done can be done anywhere 
in the Piedmont. It is just a question of the application of intelligence, and 
the chief task for intelligence today is to adjust life to one's swiftly changing 
environment. * 

The good living-conditions of its small towns should give the Northern 
Piedmont many more small manufacturing towns (from 2000 to 10,000 pop.) 
in the coming era of the universal distribution of electric energy. There are 
some such towns in the Pennsylvania parts of this region. 



Chapter 9. THE APPALACHIAN RIDGE AND 
VALLEY REGION 


THE Agimlachian uplands lying between the 
Pie^oht Md tH^phio Valley, are divided by 
nature into three parts. On the west is the vast 
Allegheny-Cumberland Plateau, formed of nearly 
horizontal strata, with many streams cutting back 
into the plateau from all directions. Between the 
horizont^ rocks of the plateau and the Blue Ridge 
is a belt of limestones and shales and sandstones 
that was once subjected to intensive folding. At 
the eastern edge of the folded strata, adjoining 
the Piedmont, are the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
the Great Smokies. The western part of this folded belt is marked by linear 
ridges, and in places is quite rugged. But in the eastern part there are 
larger areas of relatively soft limestone, which streams have attacked with 
such success that a wide valley has been formed. For many generations this 
valley has been called the Great Valley. 

THE GREAT APPALACHIAN VALLEY 
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southeastern Pennsylvania where the Blue Ridge disappears (Fig. 188), the 
valley is plainly walled in on both sides by sharply rising ridges. In some 
places, efgiecially south of the Shenandoah, the valley floor is split by ridges 
which run pamllel with the enclosing mountains. At the divides between 
the various rivers that drain it, the Shenandoah, the James, the Roanoke, the 
New, and the Tennessee, the Great Valley rises to nearly 2000 feet, but the 
ascent is always gentle, and the passage from one river basin to another is so 
easy that in most cases it takes an observant traveler to notice it. 

A GREAT HIGHWAY 

Limestone caused the creation of this great natural corridor, and limestone 
is the key to the history and the human use of the region. In early times, 
when the Indians held the plaiiLS of western New York, the valley was the 
only break in the Appalachians open to the English settlers with their wagons, 
and it was therefore the highway acrotw the mountains. This explains the 
fact that Kentucky and not Ohio was the first state west of the Alleghenies. 
The migrating settlers from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and even 
from North Carolina, drove their wagons down the Great Valley to the 
boundary of Termessee. There, at the extreme western corner of Virginia, a 
break in the western wall called the Cumberland Gap gave access to the head- 
waters of the streams flowing toward the Ohio. Through this passage Daniel 
Boone and other settlers of Kentucky entered this unknown region of wonders, 
dangers, plentiful game, and fertile soil. 

It is estimated that more than 300,000 people passed through the Great 
Valley and the Cumberland Gap between 1775 and 1800 on their way to 
settle th*- Back through this same gap later on came the droves of 
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those of any other part of the United States. These geographic faetai|M^e 
the Great Valley the chief avenue for the rapid advance of large 
soldiers from both North and South. In 1862 and again in 1863, the t^pp^at 
invasions of the North were by way of this valley; that of 1862 was checked 
at Antietam, in the edge of the Great Valley in Maryland. In 1863 the 
Southern scouts reached the Susquehanna, and the main army was checked 
at Gettysburg, a few miles outside the limits of the valley in southern Penn- 
sylvania, at a place where the Blue Ridge almost fades away, and made easy 
the turn toward Washington.* Armies between Washington and Richmond 
were constantly exposed to the danger of a flank movement up or down the 
valley, and more than once were compelled by this cause to retreat. The im- 
portance of the topography of the Great Valley during the war is graphically 
told in the record of the Great Valley town of Winchester, Virginia, 8 miles 
from the boundary between the Confederacy and the Union (after the creation 
of West Virginia). This town changed hands seventy-two times during the 
four years. It was a few miles south of Winchester that the battle of Cedar 
Creek occurred, celebrated in verse because of Sheridan’s ride. Sheridan had 
been sent to the valley with a large army because, even in the weakened con- 
dition of 1864, the Confederacy had been able to alarm the North, and almost 
able to take Washington by sending the daring raid of General Early through 
the valley into Maryland and Pennsylvania while Grant’s army was ham- 
mering Lee before Richmond. 

In recent years the Great Valley has become one of the great tourist routes 
of eastern America. Limestone is the be.st material for making good stone 
roads, and in the days before concrete and macadam were comnron, the best 
automobile highway from New York to Savannah and Florida was by way 
of the Great Valley from New Jersey to Chattanooga, Tennessee. The 
beauty of the country, with its fertile fields, well-kept farms, big bams, pro- 
ductive orchards, and ever present mountains, makes it a delightful territory 
for the touring automobilist. Many are the attractions that intrigue the 
traveler to stop and look — historical markers in great abundance, limestone 
caverns: Luray, Shenandoah, Massanutten, Endless, and Grand (each ad- 
vertised as biggest or best in some respect); and the Natural Bridge, a “mir- 
acle in stone,” which geologists say is merely a cave roof that has not yet 
fallen in.* To the casual observer, it would seem that the valley has become 
a region of innkeepers, for, as on all popular routes, a plethora of tourist- 
home signs bids the tourist to pause and rest. 

In one respect the Great Valley is not a major highway. No main-line 
railroad traverses the entire length of the valley, for it extends northeast- 
southwest, and the main lines run east and west or north and south, and they 
seek big cities, which the Great Valley does not have. In Tennessee and 
southern Virginia, however, the most direct railway service from New York 
to New Orleans follows a section of the valley. 

* The Northern army was victorious partly because of its position on a low ridge which 
the Southern army had to attack Note the military influence of the ndge. 

* Other geoloiwts believe that there was once a waterfall over the arch that now forms 
the bridge. Weak strata behind the arch later mve way, the water seeping through bdow 
the bard rock of the arch and the river eventually boring a tunnel below. 
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Fia. A. This is a vpty important little lUustmtiim It is a rroaa section showing the 
rock formation from tlie Ureat Smoky Mountams across the Great Vailey of Tennessee to 
NaahviUe a^ be> ond. Look up this section on the pocket map Find the Cumberland 
Hateau with its lioii/untal rocks Find the Nashville Basin, eastern and western High- 
land Rim Find tlie eastern edge of the Cumberland Plateau. Sec how the rocks in the 
valley liave been folded In how many places can you find the limestone formation b1 
That shows how the Great Valley ha*- streaks of hmestone soils and streaks of shale or 
poorer clay soils (see fisitnote on this page) The black layer d shows how the coal measures 
of tile plateau reappear in western Kentucky and in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio (Courtegy 
Tennessee Dept Agi 1 


AGRICULTURE 

Ah is usually the caHO with soila made of decomposed limestone, that of the 
Great Valley from end to end is justly famed for its fertility.* This fertility 
enabled it to eom)>eU' Huceessfully with the cheap lands of the West in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, although it wan the only section in the 
East that was able to do so. Here the epoch of abandoned farms, so common 
in many other parts of the East, has not come. The valley has not had the 
aaine deeline of laud values, and as one stands on the top of the Blue Ridge 
and takes a panoramic view of the Piedmont to the east and the Great Valley 
to the west, the contrast in the appearance of the country is marked. The 
Great Valley in its broader sections is conspicuous by its wlicatficlds and the 
almost complete alwenee of forests, while the Piedmont is conspicuous by its 
woodlands, pastures, and smaller proportion of wheat. 

The limestone soil of the Great Valley is excellent for wheat, corn, clover, 
and bluegrass, which north of Georgia and Alabama are the chief crops of the 
valley, leading to an export of grain, rattle, and dairy produce. In its better 
parts it Ls a prosperous laud, with tilled fields, neat fence rows, well-painted 
houses, and big barns. The section of the Great Valley near the Virginia- 
Tcimcssec boundary is much intersected by sharp ridges, and the portion of 
arable land is small, but, as is the ease everywhere throughout the valley, the 
limestone soil produces splendid pastures, which arc here devoted largely to 
cattle and sheep The animals, however, are not prepared for market here, 
but are shipp<>d off as “ stockers” to finish their preparation in localities where 
a greater projKirtion of arable land gives crops of grain and hay. 

In its southern part, the part in Alabama and Georgia, the climate of the 
Great Valley is warm enough to permit the growrth of cotton (Tlie agricul- 
ture of this part of the valley is pmsented in Chapter 13, "The Cotton Belt.”) 

The limestone Ls not without its disadvantages. It weathers unevenly, and 
the fertile fields arc often surprisingly obstructed with outcropping knolls or 

It is not universally composed of limestone, for shale formations of much lower fer- 
tility urcasionally cover the iwicy floor and give sharp rontiasts of fertility and poverty 
of soli, rrops, and farm buildings. 
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Fici. A. An agricultural extension expert and a beef-cattle deimmstnition on a Vimnia 
mountain pasture 100 years old — a proper use for steep land. (Courtesy Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute) 


long rows of projecting stones loft from a harder stratum. These stone patches 
arc usually dotted with trees and matted with blu(!grii.ss. The valley farmer 
has developed much ingenuity in working inodc'rn machines around stones. 
The solubility of limestone means that here, as in nearly all other limestone 
localities, the country is underlaid with a scries of caves and underground 
passages wiiich carry the water away from the surface, so that in comparison 
with the near-by Piedmont it is strangely devoid of springs and streams. The 
w'ater table is not so near the surface, so that the fanners and also the towns 
often suffer from water shortage.* Cisterns, .supplied by rain water from 
building roofs, are a (common part of the farmstead eqiiii)ment. 

An agricultural specialty of the lower Shenandoah Valley is apple-growing, 
which has been developed extensively around Winchester and Martinsburg. 
The apple industry here was largely the result of historical accident. About 
the time of the Civil War a certain farmer planted an apple orchard of 20 
acres on the slope of the Applepie Ridge. His neighbors laughed at him, and 
at times he himself thought that perhaps he was, as they said, a fool. Nearly 
tw'enty years later he sold a crop of apples for $6000. Two years later he did 
it again. A few of his neighbors began to plant orchards. They prospered, 
and like ripples in a pond of water the planting of apple orchards spread until 
by 1900 the third circle of converts was beginning to make good profits, and 
hundreds of acres of apple orchards were being plantexi. Today this locality 
has several million apple trees, which are a gorgeous sight at the time of the 

‘ “ slightly less than in the Piedmont, because of the enclosing mountain 
walls: Frederick, alt. 275, Piedmont, 40 in.; Hagerstown, alt. 660, Great Vmley, 36 in. 
It IB 32 in. 40 miles southwest of Hagerstown in enclosed valleys. 






Fig. 238 A. This map shows commercial specialization. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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annual Apple Blossom Festival. In 1938 one man, H. F. Byrd, planted a 
block of 1000 acres of apple trees. Shenandoah Valley anfllps are ship ped in 
large quantities to England and_to France as well aa^to domestic markets.* 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 

The mining and the manufacturing of the Great Valley reveal the influence 
of the underlying limestone. Scattered throughout.. the vall^.are limestone 
quarries, which provide agricultural lime and material for cement plants,4ian 
furnaces, and highway constraction. At^rgsburg, Virginia, and Martins- 
burg. West Virginia, are limestone quarries that shiputcakdeads-of limestone 
to_ l^titisbwrgh ^or_fluxea in the iron and steel industry. Their limestone is 
preferred at Pittsburgh, since it is from 95 to 98 per cent pure, whereas other 
limestone is only from 80 to 90 per cent pure. In some places, as in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, the limestone has been altered by pressure and changed into 
mtETblc, which today is quarried, and shipped for considerable distances. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, boasts of its black marble, so fine that it was used 
in the new Supreme Court Building in Washington. 

The Great Valley has long been the leading cement-manufacturing region 
in the United States. Cement is made of Umestone and shale, burned, ground, 
and intimately mixexl. The native rocks, the valley limestone and the closely 
associated sh^e formations, provide these two raw materials for c(‘ment in 
almost every county for the whole of the valley. Coal qf the near-by Ap- 
palachian Plateau or of the valley itself,, as in Alabama, furnishes the necessary 
fu^ Nearness to Hew York, Philaddphia, and Scranton, abundant labor, 
aocT access' to anthraidte coal combine to make the Lehigh Valley towns in 
eastern .Pennsjdvania — especially Allentown, Easton, and Phillipsburg — 
the leading center of cement production. 

In the cement district of Pennsylvania there are also important slate 
quarries producing three-fifths of the product in the United States, chiefly 
between Slatington and Bangor, where an intensely worked deposit is the 
largest slate quany in the world. 

It is well Imown that iron, coal, and limestone arc the main ingredients 
in modem iron and steel production. Furthermore, it may be noted that 
limestone aided in the formation of the iron-ore deposits that are scattered 
throughout the valley formations from Alabama to Lake Champlain. When 
a stream of water with a little iron in 'solution flows across limestone, it dis- 
solves enough limestone to cause the water to precipitate the iron as ore. 
Thus limestone and iron ore are associated throughout the world, and the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill valley sections of the Great Valley were early centers 
of modem iron manufacture in the United States. At the present time iron 
is made in this valley at Harrisburg, Bethlehem, and Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
at Roanoke, Virginia; in one place in eastern Tennessee; and especially in 
Birihm^am, Alabama. 

* The interdependence of peoples is well shown by the financial calamity that befell 
Winchester and its vicinity b^uae fluTope, which had been taking about 60% of the crop, 
could buy so few apples in the autumn of 1939, owing to the European war. 
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Fia. A. Appalachian Ridfte; Great ValW farm, ntrip cropping, foothill orchard — 
Pennsylvania. (Courtesy Pennsylvania State College) 


An important industrial development in recent years has been the rapid 
growth of the rayon-4nd.iistry in the Virginia and Tennessee section of the 
Great Valley, with plants at Front Royal, Waynesboro, Roanoke, Bristol, 
Johnson City, and other cities. Among the factors favoring the rise of the 
rayon industry in this section are the abundance of clean water for industrial 
use, sewage-disposal outlets, cheap coal from the near-by Appalachian Pla- 
teau, local supplies of such heavy chemicals as sulphuric acid and carbon 
bisulphide, and adequate railway facilities for transporting the finished goods 
to the market. Nearness to raw materials is unimportant, for this item is but 
a small portion of total costs. Tlie viscose (the principal process) utilizes 
wood pulp that comes all the way by rail from the spruce forests of eastern 
Canada, although other processes depend largely upon cotton linters. Labor 
costs sometimes comprise from 40 to 50 per cent of total production costs, 
and the abundance of cheap labor is probably the deciding factor that has 
lured the industry southward. 

A huge viscose plant with a capacity for 6000 workers was built in 1938-39 
at the small city of Front Royal, Virginia, a place entirely inadequate to 
supply the labor for such an enterprise. This difficulty was expected to be 
overcome by the systematic operation of bus lines on the good roads that 
radiate throughout the valley. Thus workers can live in the country and 
commute daily to their jobs in a small city. This scattering of large industry 
to the small towns and of the industrial workers to the countryside is sug- 
gestive. It appears to be good. How far will it go? Certainly it is bothering 
the farmers to match factory wages and hours, but one of the great needs of 
the United States is higher wages. Perhaps factory wages will reduce agri- 
culture in the Great Valley to the suburban basis (see page 244). 

For manufacturing resources and opportunities towns and cities are much 
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alike throughout the valley. All have about the same access to raw mar 
terials, fuel, transportation, labor supply, and market. The industries are 
primarily cement, iron jind steel, machineiy, and wood mwutaciunes,. wiHii 
increasing attimtion to textiles, chiefly rayon, cotton, and silk. With the 
exception of Birmingham, no Great Valley city thus far has gained enough 
superiority over any other to produce great leadership in size. The valley is 
long and napow, with a tendency to have a .string of towns neaY ife center, 
each of which is a kind of local commercial capital of a fertile district but is 
not able to command a large territory. Where a plateau stream crosses the 
valley, giving access on the east to the Piedmont and the ocean and on the 
west to the Appalachians, w'e find a crossing of the ways, with some advantage 
of access, and consequently a town larger than its neighbors.’ 

While Birmingham is physically a part of the Great Valley, economically 
it belongs more to the Cotton Belt, and will be discussed in a later chapter. 

THE TVA 

The greatest single development in recent years concerns the southern part 
of the Great Valley. Be^nning near Knoxville and extending downstream 
is the gigantic undertaking by the Tennesasec Valley Authority. This great 
social experiment aims at the comprehensive development of an entire water- 
shed, the Tennessee River Basin, which covers 40,600 square miles in 7 
states — Virpnia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky. 

In setting up the TVA, it was the belief of Congress that the diverse natural 
conditions existing in the Tennessee Valley M'ould make it an ideal proving- 
ground for land-resource and water-resource planning. It w^as hoped that 
experience gained here might some day be applied to similar projects in other 
parts of the country and thereby lead to a wise national program of soil and 
water control. ■ Another factor Congress considered was the enormous number 
of unemployed people who had swarmed back into the area from Midwe.stern 
cities after the 1929 debacle. 

The manufacturing aspects of the TVA hinge upon a series of integrated 
dams, which will convert destructive water into a willing servant." Storage 
of water and control of stream flow will serve a triple purpose. First, the 
project will make possible the maintenance of a 9-foot channel for navigation 
over a 648-mile waterway between Knoxville and the Ohio River at Paducah, 
Kentucky. Second, it will reduce the flood hazard following periods of heavy 
rainfall. And third, it will permit the generation of hydroelectric power. If 
a substantial portion of the 4,000,000 potential horse power available in the 
Tennessee Valley is harnessed and sold at low cost, this should be a great 

’ With a railroad map one can easily see the location factors: in Bethlehem, 58:58 
(thousands population 1930:40); HarrisburE, 80:84; Hagerstown, 31:32; Martinsburg, 
15:1^ Stauntom 12:13; Roanoke, 69:69; Chattanooga, 1%:128. 

* The Norris Dam on the Clinch River impounds 3,400,000 acre-feet of water at cap^ity, 
which makes a lake with a shore line of 585 miles. The other principal dams are the Fowler 
Bend Dam on the Hiwaaaee River, tlie Chickamauga Dam above Chattanooga on the 
Tennessee, and the (juntersville, Wilson, and Pickwick Landing Dams farther down the 
Tennessee River. 
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boon to both manufacturen 
and farmers throughout the 
valley. In 1930 less than 3 
per cent of the farm homes 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia were elec- 
trified. 

The task of subduing run- 
ning water extends far back 
of the concrete dams erected 
by the Federal Government. 
Back on the hillsides man has 
been practicing the agricul- 
ture of hoe and plow, playing 
his part in the usued Ameri- 
can sequence of land destruc- 
tion, — forest, plow, field, and 
desert.* Uncontrolled, this 
situation simply means the 
loss of millions of tons of fer- 
tile topsoil, which in time 
would silt up the reservoirs 
built by the Government, 
hampering navigation, flood 
control, and the generation 
of electric power. Hence the 
Government has wisely in- 
stigated a vast program of 
erosion control. 

It came none too soon, for 
TV A surveys of the cleared 
area above N orris Dam showed 
that 60 per cent of the cleared land had already been ruined by erosion, al- 
though the white man had been there less than a century and a half. This 
was double ruin — ruin of farm, ruin of reservoir. 

The Government is promulgating such measures as contour plowing, ter- 
racing, the use of winter cover crops, fertilization, and the reforestation of 
the steeper slopes, for by such devicas water can be made to “walk” down- 
hill instead of running destructively. To do the.se things calls for capital 
funds often beyond the purse of the fanner who has nin down his land, hence , 
government aid is necessary. If vegetation is to grow once more upon eroded 
hillsides, plant food must be supplied. The soils of the area contain sufficient 

• Land destruction was accompiished in a different way in the Ducktown, Tennessee, 
copper-mining area. Fumes from smelting by early methods killed every living green 
.,?? an .area of .50 square miles. Erosion and economic desert were the results. It is 
still impossible to cross the country on horseback, l«cause many of the gullies are from 
10 to W feet deep. But now, as a result of erosion control, nature’s protective cover is 
gradually returning to parts of the area. 



FlO. A. The interior of a scroll case at Norris 
Dam, TVA, that carries the water from the penstock 
to a 36,000-horBe power turbine water wheel. The 
water spurts through the openings at Uie right and 
strikes the blades of the wheel, which is at the right 
out of sight. The scroll case reaches clear around the 
wheel so that water can spurt against every blade of 
the wheel all the time. (Courtesy TVA) 
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Fia. A. The Machine Age comes to tlie rescue of wasting land. A power-driven grading 
machine making terraces to carry water away harmlessly. U would go destructively if it 
followed the slope across plowed land. (Courtesy U.S. Soil Cons. Service) 


potassium; nitrogen can be supplied through leguminous crops; and the 
Government is stimulating the production of phosphates from the rocks of 
central Tennessee in the form of triple superphosphate manufactured at 
Muscle Shoals."” 

Thus there exists a natural circle of eau.se and effect. To obtain electric 
power, navigation, and flood control means dams and reservoirs. To keep 
reservoirs deep and effective means erosion control, which calls for plant food. 
And the plant food can be manufactured with electric power generated at the 
dams and reservoirs. To the industrialist in the Tennessee Valley all this 
means benefits from cheap electric power and transportation. To the farmer 
it means the advantage.^ of rural electrification and a hi'althier farm economy, 
with freedom from one-crop bondage. And to th(! average citizen of the low- 
lands it means much less worry about damage or los.s of life from future ftoods. 

THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT VALLEY 

The future of the Great Valley seems to be plainly marked in the continua- 
tion of its present. Everywhere it is a region of beautiful landscape, healthful 
climate, fertile soil, with abundant supplies of the raw materials that mark 
its present industries. It is being supplied with electric power, and the power 
wire, whether it comes from a carboelectric or a hydroelectric plant, is a great 
decentralizer of industry. The valley .seems to be plainly destined for a con- 

The government nitrate plants, built during the World War, are obsolete. 
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tinued growth in manufacture, one which will dot it from end to end with a 
Huccession of small cities. These will have the great advantage of not be- 
coming metropolises in size, and for that reason will have better opportunities 
to get food, raw material, and space to live. It is a beautiful land. Every- 
where the refreshing mountains are in sight, beckoning man to climb and 
enjoy panoramas of charming landscapes. This' increasing city population 
in many units will intensify the agriculture by giving a home market. 


THE APPALACHIAN RIDGE COUNTRY 


West of the Great Valley, and extending from east-central Tennessee al- 
most to the Delaware River, is a district like the Great Valley in geologic 
origin but different in that it is such a succession of ridges and valle3rs that its 

surface has much more of ridge 
than it has of valley. In this 
ridge country the rock layers have 
been so much folded that in 
the territory west of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, geologists have 
come to the conclusion that 81 
miles have been compressed into 
66, showing eleven principal foltte 
and many more ridges. In by- 
gone millenniums, this area was 
worn down by the streams almost 
to a flat plain with its surface near 
the tops of the present ridges. 
Then the whole area was raised. 



Fra. A 


This gave the streams a chance to 
wear it down again, and they cut 
the present valleys where the 
rocks are soft and left the hard 
rocks, chiefly sandstones and con- 
glomerates ; these make the pres- 
ent ridges. Irregularities in fold- 
ing made the hard layers produce 
parallel ridges, zigzag ridges, and 
ridges that surround canoe-shaped 
valleys. One such valley, that 
of the Kishieoquillas Creek, is 53 
miles by 4 miles, with only one 
outlet, which is near Lewisburg, 

Dcks were folded Pi^icular ridges of 

speeds to make this Appalachian Ridge district are 
” the Ap^a^ian usually from 25 to 50 miles long, 
) this ho^.^ although there is one that has been 

traced for more than 300 miles. 
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Fio. A. A sectitm of Appalachian Ridge and Valley. BInrk iiieus are above 3000 feet; 
white, below 2500 feet. For location see y in Virginia on the map on )>agc 189. {Courtesy 
U.S. Geol. Survey) 

This mai» of ridges and valleys has a sharj) western boundary at the place 
where the folding of the rocks stopped, and the beginning of the horizontal 
formation makes the eastern edge of the Appalnchian Plateau. This is one 
of the most clearly marked plateau fronts to be found anywhere, and is known 
for hundreds of miles as the Allegheny Front, a steep incline with an. ascent 
of 1000 or 1500 feet from the east. At the top, the nearly level plateau reaches 
far to the westward. 

The chief streams of the region had their locations before the last great 
uplift started them to cutting out their present valleys. Therefore they 
flowed across both hard and soft rocks. Some streams have been able to saw 
their way through the layers of hard rock that remain as mountains, pro- 
ducing such well-known features as the Delaware Water Gap, the gap at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, and many other gaj)s, often called wind gaps, 
in which streams no longer flow. All the smaller streams now run lengthwise 
of the smaller valleys, giving a trellis effect to the map of t he rivers (I'ig. 245 A) . 
The district as a whole is therefore a gigantic corrugation, a collection of long 
narrow ridges and long narrow valleys sharply separated from the neighboring 
valleys by steep, sharp-topped ridf'es which often run past county after county 
without a break. A colored county map shows how uniformly these ridges 
have become the boundaries of counties in central Pennsylvania. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transport is most diflScult. The narrow valleys support a few people, but 
not enough to build or nudntain good roads. The winding stream that drains 
the valley often swings from side to side, so that the main valley road must 
cross and recross. A few years ago there were 27 such crossings in 30 miles in 
one valley, and all the crossings were fords which became uncrossable after 
rain. The cost of 27 good bridges on that stream would have bankrupted all 
the people in this little valley. The people in hundreds of localities have from 





Fia 246 A A Ridge and \aUej farm m process of ruin (Courtesy TVA) 
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5 to 40 miles of such dirt road between their homes and the freight station. 
For evident reasons most of this ridge and valley country is without rail* 
roads except for the main lines which, at great expense, have been built as 
through lines to reach the plateau or the West. 

Fortunately for man, the master streams that cross the whole seAes of 
ridges, Susquehanna, Potomac, James, New, and Kanawha, have made it 
possible for the railroads to got through the ridges in the narrow gaps. Often 
the track is close to the stream on one side, and cliffs of jagged rock overhang 
it on the other side. In one section a doublc>track railroad has one track on 
each side of the river. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculturally, the Appalachian Ridge Country Ls the poverty half of the 
region, the Great Valley to the east being a Garden of Eden in comparison. 
In the Appalachian Ridge Country the valleys are often so narrow as to be 
almost V-shaped gorges. There the farmer must wrestle with the slopes of 
shale hills, or at best find but a small field or two on the valley floor. 

All these difficulties of soil and surface seem to be almost a conspiracy of 
nature against the farmer with his plow and reaper. This is not a land of the 
big red bam, as is the Great Valley. The soils, u.sually shale, usually hilly, 
and of but medium fertility, have in many cases been made very unproductive 
for grain and grass by unscientific cropping and by washing. As a result al- 
most whole townships are for sale at a few dollars an acre. With these rather 
dispiriting conditions, many localities have suffered because most of their 
people capable of leadership have gone to Eastern cities or Western farms or 
plateau mines. When their natural leaders are gone, neighborhoods stagnate. 

Farming is the chief support of the people, and it is upon the whole in a 
rather decadent condition. Because of the complete absence of cities in most 
of this area there is no near-by market for hay and milk, as in the Great 
Valley.*^ General farming, scarcely much more than subsistence farming, is 
the general rule — some wheat, some com, some cattle, occasionally some 
hogs, with a small amount of dairying. Satisfactory dairying requires a 
scientific agriculture and more dairy cattle than arc possessed by most lo- 
calities in this rather ill-develojied region. 

In some places there are fortunate exceptions to the general rule. Here 
limestone formations appear, the valleys widen, and they arc rich, like small 
sections of the Great Valley. A few of them widen out into fertih; areas 
locally famed for their rich farms and prosperity. Thus in southwestern 
Virginia such a limestone pocket, known as Burkes Garden, is regarded as one 
of the natural curiosities of the state.'* In Bedford County, Pennsylvania, 

" Arade from the anthracite-coal towns, the only cities in this region are CXimber- 
land, Md., Altoona and Williamsport, Pa. They arc all close to the Allegheny Front and 
chiefly dependent upon the pay roll of repair shops on through-line railroads. 

“ Thb little valley, 5 by 6 miles, has the same limestone formation as the best of the 
Great Valley. Its splendid bluegrass pastures, like those of other such Appalachian valleys, 
fatten cattle without a grain ration. "Raising export cattle is about the only industiy. 
It is hard to say what this land is worth, as it is not sold. The only way to get it is to 
inherit it or mar^ it, and it is hard for an outsider to do either.” — letter from R. J. 
Holden, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
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Fig, a. At thfi loft, a oiirnfield in Appalachia — “the kind of cornfield the mule falls out of.’’ 

After four or five crops, the topsoil is all washed oway. (Courtesy TVA) 

another limestoiu' valley occupied by thrifty Quakers, known as Friends 
Cove, offers a marked contrast to the poverty of some adjacent shale for- 
mations of steeper .slope, low productivity, soil erosion, and farm abandon- 
ment — a feature which in .some localities makes the Appalachian Ridge 
Country a clo.se rival to parts of New England. 

The fniit industry is the principal type, of commercial farming in the Ap- 
palachian Ridge Country, and it enjoys certain distinctive advantages. First, 
the succession of ridges rising several hundred feet above the near-by valleys 
affoixls excellent air drainage (Fig. 245 A). This explain.s why the peach crops 
in farmers’ orchards on some of these ridges have come with unfailing regu- 
larity at times when there has lieen a great scarcity of peaches because of the 
general destruction by the cold waves which kill the crops of commercial 
orchards in less protected locations." Second, the shale soil merging into the 
rotten, deeply fissured rock is excellent for both peaches and apples; and 
further, this land sells at much lower prices than orchard land in the Great 
Valley, w'csteni New York, and the Pacific Northwest. Third, the local 
population offers an adequate labor supply for the .spasmodic work of orchard- 
ing. And finally, with the gradual .spread of the highway network, the motor 
truck is making more of this section available to the market. Thus far, how- 
ever, the chief development has been near the Potomac River, where the 

'• Mr. H. W. Miller, operating large orrhards on ridges near the Potomac, reports fre- 
qunit frost damage at t.500 fret, thr bottom of his orchards, orcasional freezes at the tup 
&00 feet, and frost immunity between. 
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Fios. A and B. The Machine Age comes to the orc'hiird. These twt) pictures illustrate 
the luir«elej!H Cruit industry. Tractor and truck have sent the horse- into history on many 
fruit farina. (Courtesy Allis-Chalmers) 


Baltimore & Ohio and the Western Maryland il.R. (as wt-ll as tnutks) give 
through service to the lOast and the Middle West.'^ 

On the other hand, there is no rea.son to expect that orchards will occupy 
even a large proportion of the soil suited for this purjiose. At present the 
industry is overdone. The reason is not far to seek. The good fruit ridges 
are so much more extensive than the market for their product that overpro- 
duction is the ogre of the peach-grow'cr and the apiile-grower. When all the 
peach districts have a good crop, the jirice is so low that few make money. 
Thus a certain fruit farm in the ,\{)palachians shipped a car of Belle of Georgia 
peaches in the scant, year of 1916, and received a clu-ck for $1015, while the 
year before a car of the same fruit from the .sami- orchard did not, bring enough 
money to pay the freight, and the eomini.s.sion, leaving t lie farm with the whole 
cost of growing, picking, packing, hauling to thi- station, as an additional 
dead lo.ss. Unfortunately such happenings arc very common -• witness tlie 
apple crops of 1937 and 1939. 

It is a shame that this land of beautiful ridge.s cannot be put to uses that 
suit it rather than to uses that gut it. The Swdss example shows us what it 
may become when we have adjusted our industries to our n-sources. This 
land is naturally more productive than that of Switw-rland. I'hc climate is 
warm enough for corn — king of crops. Switzerland has well-tilled valleys, 
slojjes with terraced orchards and vineyards, upland pastures producing cheese 
from cows and goats, and finally forests that hold the rough land soils and 
yield wood as regularly as any otlier crop yields harvest. 

While there is no market for great extension of peach- and apple-growing, 
there is a larger market for meat, and a tree-crop agriculture might be de- 

_ “ Effective time to New York — by truck, one night; by rail, two nights and a day. 
Mo wonder the railroads weep and wail. 
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velopod to furnish food for 
hogs and poultry.'* The frost 
immunity of these shale ridges 
makes this country peculiarly 
suitable for tree crops subject 
to injury by spring frost. 

Yet when one considers the 
steepntiss, the rocks, and the 
isolation of so much of the Ap- 
palachian Ridge Country, it 
is apparent that most of the 
surface is, and should be, in 
forest. It Ls unfortunate that 
much of the forest on privately 
owned lands is a ruin because 
of repeated fires. Many fires 
are deliberately but mysteri- 
ously started to burn the 
young trees so that huckle- 
berries may grow — huckle- 
berry d(>serts, they should be 
called. Since huckleberries 
come best aft(‘r a fin*, every 
two or three years the fires 
are expected with the regularity of the returning seasons. Sinei- huckle- 
berries here are jjublic i)roperty and waste by millions of gallons, the land- 
less starter of fires gets all the berries he wants for himself and his children 
(especially the children) to pick. Meanwhile the timber famine looms. 
Repentance, for our foolish policy with forest lands is now showing up — 
governmental forestis ai)pear. By process of tax delinquency the states are 
getting hack the gntbid miinimtu of forest.s they should never have relin- 
qui.shed. The Federal Government is buying similar lands for national 
forests and national parks. This promises well for the future, for it seems 
to be true that even in a democracy governments can care for forest better 
than individuals can. 



Kio. A. Tlic first obiectivc of agriculture slioulit 
be {armiiig tliat fits tlic land. Mr. Kelley, ex|s*ri- 
inenter, made a plow with a huge sliovel. At intervals 
he lifU^ it from the furrow. The earth in front of 
the shovel remains as a dam in the furrow. It holds 
the rain water, irrigates his orchard no erosion. 
Suggestive of a future tree-crop agricviiture of wide 
extent. (Courtesy Charles Kelley, Hristol, Va.) 


ANTHRACITE COAL 

Near the place where the ridges merge into the jtlateau, in the extreme 
northern end of the Appalachian Ridge and Valley Country, is a concentrated 
raw material of national im|)ortanrc — Pennsylvania anthracite coal. In 
certain down-bending strata, the processes of erosion have not yet reached 
some 480 square miles of anthracite coal, which is but a remnant of a vast 

“ The nutritious mulberry ripens its fruit for ten weeks in summer, and is considered 
by many Carolina farmers to be as valuable as corn, acre for acre. The persimmon is equally 
valuable in the autumn. Acorns, beechnuts, and hickory nuts are mast — the natural 
food of swine in their primeval home and in colonial America. 
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amount that has long sinrr 
gone down to the sea.“ It is 
expensive to mine, because 
the bending of the strata has 
made tlie coal layers bent 
and crooked. The great de- 
mand from the heavy jrop- 
ulations of the Eastern states 
has built up a great mining 
industry in the valleys of the 
upper Schuylkill and the 
eastern branch of the Sus- 
quehanna. Here we have a 
(!ollection of cities : Scranton, 

Wilkes-Barre, Plymouth, 

Pittston, Pottaville, Shani- 
okin, Hazelton, Mahanoy 
City, and numerous small 
towns whoso sole cause for 



Fia. A. “8(>metime.s I sets and thinks, and some- 
times I jes’ sets.” Tim man and the home are ^ne, 
and the plaee is now Shenandoah National Park. 
(Courtesy Farm ,St!eurity Adm.) 


being is anthracite coal. The Uital population depending in one way or an- 
other upon these deposits is at hmst 1,(K)0,000 people, many of whom were 
late arrivals from the Old World. This locality seems to have been one of 
the great magnets to attract the newly arrived immigrant. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century the coal was dug by Welsh and Irish miners, especially 
Welsh. Then came Irish, then Italians, and later east-Eiiropean Slavs, so 
that the language spoken in the authracdle region is a mixture like that of 
central Europe, where the late empire of -Austria-Hungary had eleven lan- 
guages officially recognized. 

The 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 Urns of freight that, come out of these mines 
each year make the anthracite district a traffic magnet to wdiich seven rail- 
roads have beeji built to carry the jweeious smokeless hou.si' fuel to its scat- 
tered market. 

Much labor is needed to sejiarale this coal from the slate and prepare it 
for use. This is done in buildings called breakers, huge structures, tall, gaunt, 
and black, and rising from a blackened land.scaj)e. 

A journey through the anthracite-coal district brings forcibly to the mind 
the name of “robber industry” which Europeans have applied to mining. It 
destroys, and can neither preserve nor restore. We see this in the great black 
banks of culm (mine refu.se) that encumljer tlie surface of the earth, in the 
holes which follow tlie cessation of mining, and in the falling-in of mine roofs. 
The practice of selling mineral rights .sj'parate from the land surface has 
caused parts of cities to be undermined, to the peril of the buildings above. 
The earth suddenly opens, and in falls your cellar, your house, your church, 
your locomotive, your cow', your child, even the bodies of your dead in the 
cemetery. 

“ The very compactness of this area aided a few big corporations to gain control of 
the hard-coal industry; likewise, it has made it easy for union organization. 
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It iH estimated that 800,000,000 
tons of good coal underlie the 
town of Pottsville. The Arabs 
build their villages ovtside of the 
date-palm oasis. 

A group of secondary industries 
followed the development of 
mines. Cars, wire cable, and 
machinery used in the mines are 
made near by. But the most con- 
spicuous industry aboveground is 
the textile industry, especially 
silk. This industry gives work to 
the women of the families whose 
male members are engaged in the 
heavier industries. This comple- 
mentary relationship of the textile mill and the machine shop and the mine 
has made Pennsylvania important in rayon and silk manufacturing. 

The future of the anthracite town is an interesting puzzle. The mines 
must be worked out in a few generations. According to some estimates it will 
be one hundred and fifty years at the present rate of production. The most 
accessible mines were opened first, and the increasing cost of mining the 
anthracite is causing the output to decline in competition with oil and 
the cheaper and much more abundant bituminous coal. New devices for the 
smokeless burning of bituminous coal are aiding in making hard times in the 
land of anthracite. In the future, the people in the anthracite region must 
develop other industries or move away. But there is great staying power in 
established industry, and it should be remembered that these cities are as 
well placed as many New England cities for manufacturing imported ma- 
terials. 



Pia. A. The bent and sloping strata sur- 
rounding the coal show why anthracite coal is 
expensive to mine. Some mines in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania go below sea level. Erosion has 
carried much good coal away. (Courtesy Penn- 
sylvania Ueol. Survey) 




Chapter 10. THE APPALACHIAN PLATEAU 
AND UPPER OHIO VALLEY 

IF you happen to elimb to the top of a high hill 
in the Appalachian Plateau section of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, or Kentucky, you will see 
all the way around the horizon many more hills 
about the same height as the one that you are 
on. You may also have noticed that the rock 
strata in the cuts beside thi' roadway lie upon 
each other horizontally, almost like the leaves of 
a book or a table. 

Close examination of these rocks will cause you 
to recognize some of the sanu' strata which had 
been tipped at all angles in the Appalachian Ridge Country to the east. 
The folding of the .strata in the ridge country helped to make the ridges. The 
same strata in the plateau were lifted up en masse and tipped a little to the 
westward, which caused most of the streams f o flow in that direction. The 
new river is an astonishing example of that stream direction. 

The plateau hilltop.s are of the same elevation because they are remnants 
of the same layer that has remained as the stream.^ carved their valli^ys, 
making a dissected plateau. Sometimes this dissection of the plateau has made 
a sharp valley and a steep hill with a sharp top, a landscape difficult for travel 
and useless for the plow. In other places there may be considerable areas of 
upland very hard to reach. These undissected parts are largest in Tennessee 
and North Georgia. Some are large enough to support agricultural com- 
munities. 

The eastern boundary of the region is formed by the Allegheny Front, 
which might be called a mountain with one side, extending from Tennessee 
to Pennsylvania, and includes the steep eastern wall of the Catskills in New 
York. The western boundary is lef® definite, bocaiuse the plateau slopes 
gently westward and finally merges into the lake plain and the hills of 1 he Ohio 
Valley. 



THE NORTHERN PART OF THE PLATEAU 

That part of the plateau which is in New York State and the northeastern 
part of Pennsylvania is more extensively eroded and lower in elevation than 
the southern part. Therefore the sairface is composed of rolling hills which 
arc no steeper than parts of the Northern Piedmont and, like them, are used 
for general farming and dairying. This area has been glaciated ; it has many 
small lakes, and certain places have been visited by the glacial curse of stone, 
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PiQ. A. A part of the AppaWhian Piateau in West Virginia (see X, Fig. 189). The 
layers of rock are nearly horizontal. This lets the streanrs cut their valleys in almost any di- 
r^on. It IS called the dissected plateau. The white area is below 1000 feet, the black, above 
IZro feet. All the hilltops have about the same elevation, and the sky line seems to be flat. 

how different is the stream pattern in the area Y, shown in detail in Fig. 189. In 
that area the rocks arc tipped up so that the streams cut long v^lcys in the areas of softer 
t ^ **‘® hard rocks to stand up as ridges. This is called differential erosion, 

and It nM made thousands of valleys and thousands of hills and mountains. The ridges 
m Fig. 246 have tops that are nearly horizontal. 

A detailed map on page 276 shows how the rocks that have no regularity of form or 
position wear away into mountains that have no regularity of pattern or height. The 
mountaintops in Fig. 276 are very irregular in height. 


though not 80 extensively a8 Now England. Like New England, ita chief de- 
pendence is on the pasture, the hayfield, the silo, and the dairy cow.' 

Express trains carrying only raUk run from the New York part of the 
plateau to the great city markets. The map of creameries and cheese fac- 
tories shows a suriirisdng number of these plants. Butter declined in 1929-34, 
but cheese held its own. A rough country which has much pasture but little 
tilled land is admirably suited to the cheese industry. Milk and butter 
dealers require a regular supply throughout the year, but cheese, because it 
keeps well, can be made in the summer season while the cows are at pasture, 
and stored for future use. It is interesting to find this development of the 
plateau industry here; it is a response to environment like the extensive 
cheese indastrias of certain mountain districts of Europe, such as Switzerland. 

About half of the nation’s supply of buckwheat is grown in the northern 
part of the plateau . This crop is peculiarly suited to a cool climate and rough or 
poor land. ^ It has great ability to feed, which means that it can make a crop 
on poor soil. Buckwheat grows so quickly that it can be planted after a late 
May or June frost has killed the com of an earlier planting, and still mature. 

This Northern Appalachian Plateau is crossed by three New York-to- 
Buffalo trunk-line railroads — the Lehigh Valley, the Delaw'are, Lackawanna 
& Western, and the Erie. These roads carry anthracite coal and the com- 


® r^mblanre to ^EW ^gland m 18 contiguous abandoned farms in north- 

N®’*' Tork State’s reported loss 
If , ™*{"K ^Pyl^tion in one year (1920) of exceptionally prosperous city wages. 

SUgRests why thefarm-mMagement experts at Cornell say that more of the fa^ 
The Aanond Be^rces Board concurs in this (see Fig. 3 A, and 
map, Natumal Rtaourees Board Report, Dec. 1, 1934, p. 16). s- " 




Fio. 255 A. Buckwheat renemblea a goat in being able to stand hard conditions; 
therefore it is a plat<'au crop. (CourtcB/ U.8. I)cpt Agr.) 



Fiq. 255 B. On subsistence farms most of the crops are used by the family during the 
year. On commercial farms the larger part of the produce is sold. This is one measure 
of the low income which unfortunately characterisee these Southern mountains. Note also 
the Ozarks. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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merce of the two leading cities, Elmira (pop. 47,000) and Binghamton (pop. 
77,000). Elmira is known for its manufacture of typewriters and fire-fighting 
apparatus.^ Within the metropolitan area of the “Triple Cities” — Bing- 
hamton, Endicott, and Johnson City — live about 130,000 people, three- 
fourths of the workers being employed in the factories of the Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Company. In this great shoe-manufacturing community, plant special- 
ization, task specialization, and an industrial democracy conducive to good 
employer-employee relationships have been perfected to a high degree.* 
Binghamton is also known for its camera and photographic supplies, in the 
manufacture of which it ranks se.cond only to ^cheater. 

THK CE^TRAL AND SOUTHERN SECTION 

In north-central Pennsylvania one ^s the sharp-valley and pointed-ridge 
type of landscape. The rough land has remained uncleared. On one 44- 
mile trail between the Pennsylvania towns of Bradford and Kane there were 
but two houses in 1920. In this section of cutover and burned forest the only 
recent industrial change worthy of mention Ls the effort of state and nation 
to care for the young forest, which, after being gutted, has passed back to 
government ownership. 

This dissected plateau of sharp valleys and steep hills extends southward 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tenne.s8ec. In Tennessee the streams 
have not eaten their way into all of the plateau and therefore part remains as 
a tableland, although it is flanked and shut off by many miles of sharp valleys. 
This steep land of Southern Appalachia is heavily peopled considering its re- 
sources and life conditions. South of central West Virginia isolation is the 
great dominating factor of much of the mountain country. This isolation is 
both internal and external, an isolation promoted by rugged topography, the 
absence of navigable streams, and the lack of even ordinary roads. Vdley 
is separated from valley, and the story is told of funeral services being held 
for a man twelve years after he died, that being the first opportunity of bring- 
ing his kinsfolk together. Many a mountaineer family has never seen a rail- 
road. Here one finds true subsistence fanning, and pioneer customs that date 
back to the first frontier. The isolation of many generations has given the 
people a distinctive character. 

As everyone knows, the Southern Highlanders are an interesting people. 
It is not easy to establish definitely the lines of their ancestry, but the follow- 

• Elmira Ls also known as the “Glider Capital of America," for each summer the National 
Soaring Contest is held there, attracting skilled gliders from this country and abroad. 

> The original factory was located in Johnson City in 1890. In 1936 22 shoe factories 
belonging to the company produced about 37,000,000 pairs of shoes; 6 tanneries processed 
about 00,000 hides weekly; and 2 rubber plants turned out 425,000 pairs of rubber soles 
and 650,000 pairs of rubber heels a week. One factory specializes in infants’ and first-step 
sh^; another, in missra’ and children’s shoes; another, in the production of athletic and 
rubber footwear. So minute and so efficient is the division of labor within a factory that 
the average output per worker is 18 pairs a day. The company’s welfare program is very 
mmprehensive, including assistiwce to workers in building attractive homes, company 
hmptab, health clinics, recreation iiel^ a country club, a dance pavilion, a casino, 
insurance plans, etc. The average annual wage of workers in 1935 was 
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Fiq. a. “ Deadenin’ ” a new field. Tliia still rocs on in communities where wood 
cannot he trans|)orted. (Courtesy L'.S. Forest Service) 


ing opinion of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, the EngliHh folk-.song specialiKt, is quoted 
by Mr. John C. Campbell.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Sharp's designation “Anglo-Celtic'’ may he a name under which 
can unite the contending forces that have arrayed themselves as supporters on the 
one hand of the claim to Scotch-Irish blood, and on the other to Anglo-Saxon lineage — 
meaning thereby pure English. Without doubt these two elements are tlie strongest 
in the mountain population, though the Highland people arc not dilTerent from the 
Lowland Southerners in this respect. The Scotch-Irish strain is strongest in some 
mountain sections; the English in others. 

When these people oiuigrated to this continent, many of them landed at 
Philadelphia and later pushed their way along the Cumberland Valley into 
Maryland, then up the valley of the Shenandoah and into southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Then they pres.sed beyond the Cumberland Gaj) and gradually took 
pos.session of much of Southern AppalatJhia. As Bishop Burleson well puts it: 

Most of them broke through the barrier of the mountains and founded new common- 
wealths in Kentucky and Tennessee. But some stopped in the mountains. A horse 
died, a cart broke down, a young couple <!Ould not leave the little grave of tlioir only 
child; fatigue, illness, the lure of the mountains — now it was one thing and now 
another; but when the host iiad passed, there were scattered dwellings being reared 
among the great hills, and a few liundreds — progenitors of many thousands — • had 
begun a course of life which was to continue unchanged for generations. They came 
i4 poor . . . and they are today the poorest people in America. As in all races, 
there are different grades among them, ranging from the fairly well-to-do farmers 
along the river valleys to the squatters in the cabins on the high mountains, where 
the cultivated land is often so steep that the harvested crops can only be brought 
down in sleds. 

* The Southern Highlander and, His Homeland, Russell Sage Foundation, 1921. 
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This condition makes trade, in the modem sense, imposable.* Therefore 
the mountaineer has remained in the primitive stage where fanning yields a 
bare subsistence and condemns the people to a life of poverty. The poorer 
mountain farmer usually has woodland, a steep field or two fenced with rails, 
a cabin to live in, a gun, an ax, a homemade plow, a rude wagon, or, if the 
ground is too steep for wheels, a sled. The usual farm animals consist of one 
or two oxen, a cow, some pigs and sheep that mn in the forest. If the family 
is more prosperous, it may have a horse or two. 

In this environment there is no chance to sell a few bushels of com, but 
com made into whisky is a source of income. Therefore the United States 
internal-revenue tax on whisky threw the mountaineers of western Pennsyl- 
vahia into armed rebellion in George Washington's first administration. 
They fled from the United States Army, but they kept on distilling, and have 
waged ceaseless guerilla warfare against the revenue officers.* The mountain- 
eer receives a great ovation from the neighbors when he returns from the 
penitentiary after serving time for shooting a “revenoocr.” During the long, 
dry years of Prohibition (1920-33) there was a considerable boom in the il- 
legal moonshining and bootlegging business. 

The mountaineer woman often has pitifully few household utensils, perhaps 
no stove; she may even yet be using the spinning-wheel, for if you have 
nothing to sell you cannot buy, and therefore you must make what you have 
or else do without.’ Actual figures from Brasstown, North Carolina, and 
other places showed that in the 1930’s the better faraiUes of several sections 
had less than SlOO cash per year. Much of our American standard-of-living 
talk is cont, veriest cant. 

This is a land of fried pork, fried squirrel, and comcakes or com pone and 
beans. Com is the mainstay. It is the chief crop, almost the only crop, of 
thousands of thc.se mountain farms. 

For the moat part , pre-Revolutionary ideas remain where the mode of life 
is pre-Bevolutionaty. In most places books and newspapers have killed out 

‘ The folloivinK direction for a journey eliows the importance of streams in travel and 
transport. "From the ‘co1Ipi;c’ go down Greasy six mi](» to the mouth of Rockhouse; no 
up Roekhousc and take the right fork over the mountain; across Wolf and Coon to the 
headwaters of Cutshin; down Cutehin, fording three times; up Flacky, across a right 
rough little hill to the head of Owl’s Nest; down Owl’s Nest to Middle Fork, and up Middle 
Fork a piece to a deep ford; ford the river, and you are at the place you are aiming at.” — 
John C. Campbell, op. cil., p. 36. 

The fact that roads are so often in or along the streams is a great bar to travel. Any rain 
may keep the children home from school by flooding the roads. 

* In Knoxville, Tenn., Revenuer Sam McKinney, after raiding nine Cocke County stills, 
received a tearful letter; "In rades made last tw'o weeks you got our forth licker, one forth 
our pots and Ijiarls. So plees let us alone awhile til we get good start again. We want 
work. Wer ashamed to beg. Wer afrade to steel. We can’t starve. So ^ees let Cocke 
and Cosby rest 10 days til we get started afpun.” — Time, July 10, 1939, p. 68. 

’ For vivid and accurate pictures of geography and people of the mountains, see the 
novels of John Fox, Jr. — Blvegrasa and Ithododendrm, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901, 
The Trad of the Ijoiieeome Pine, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908, and others. Other intowititig 
sources are: Horace Kephort, (hr Southent Highlanders, Macmillan Company, 1913; 
John C. CampMl, op. cil. — the work of a sane and sympathetic missionary; Ma^ 
Verhoeff, The Kentucky Mountains, Transportalion and Commerce 1750 to 1911, John P. 
Morton A Co., Louisville, 1911 — a mine of information; E. C. Semple, “The Anglo- 
Saxons of the Kentucky Mountains; A Study in Anthropogeography,” Geographical Jour- 
nal, June, 1901, pp. 588-623 — excellent, and still true for a few places. 




Fig. 259 A. Compare the mountain farm, the Marne piilato farm, the western Kansaa 
wheat farm, and the Florida or California oraiiKP farm. (Courtesy 11.8. Dept Agr.; 
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Fia. A, If you live in a one-crop country, and that crop ia corn, and you must grow it 
on hillsidea like thin, poverty i« explained — and also “corn licker” and a century of atrife 
with the revenue officer. (Courted Olive D. Campbell) 

the age-old practice of singing ballads, but the collectors of this form of folk- 
lore have made in Southern Appalaeliia a rich collection of Elizabethan song. 
Shakc8i)earean language, long in disuse in England and in the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain where these peojile once lived, survives in Appalachia. So many cus- 
toms of the past live in the present time that the people have been well called 
“our contemporary ancestors.” 

The private rifle is still used to settle personal difficulties, and family feuds, 
with plenty of killing, still stirvive." 

As a HU[)reme example of the influence of isolation on ideas consider the 
following: In the fall of 1922 a schoolteacher was dismissed in the heart of 
this region for teaching that the world was round. It was proved to be 
“agin Scripture.” The school board upheld the teacher, but some of the 
mountain families took their children out of school. The young man had to 
go. Nor should one forgot the Tennessee law against the teaching of evolu- 
tion, and the Scopes trial of 1925, for this is a land where a man’s a man, 
and not a monkey. 

Illiteracy is high in the Southern Highlands, but illiteracy does not prove 
anything about one’s brain capacity. We were all recently illiterate, and 

* To KCt the spirit of the feudist, reread Scott’s "Lady of the Lake,” and remember that 
many of the Allegheny IMateau people are Scotch. The following story shows the feudist — 
at hiB best and his worst: In the nrst few years of this centurv one of the many old feuds 
of the Kentucky mountains broke out afresh more than 40 miles from the nearest railroad 
station. Within ii year 100 men had been shot. About this time one of the young men, 
named Burns, h^ managed to go away and get six months of schooling and then, despite 
lark of preparation, a year in Dennison University. He went back home, called together 
at an appointed place 20 men of his clan and 20 inen of tlie. other clan. They met armed 
to the teeth, young Burns standing lietween them. A wrong gesture or tone might have 
caused the death of a dozen men on the spot. But there was no shooting — instead. Bums 
persuodetl them to start a school. Twenty years later the school had 1200 acres of land 
and was in a prosperous community. Feud fighting there has stayed down because dura- 
tion has put it down, and all because of the enthusiasm and energy of one man working with 
a neighnorhoexi of brave high-spirited people — honurable after their own code. It is a 
gi-eat and inspiring story as Burns told it on tlie lecture platform in the 1020’8. — Informa- 
tion from Paul M. Pearson 
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furthermore, gentlemen are bom, not made with print. Friends of the 
mountaineer state it thus: 

. It is the fatal fallacy of a public-schooled world that literacy is counted the ear- 
mark of civilization. The l^nest intelligence, the sweetest behavior, tire most 
high-bom distinction of manner are gifts of the gods to those who can neither read 
nor write. A dear mountaineer friend once said: “We-uns that caint read or write 
have a heap of time to think, and that’s the reason we know more than you-all." * 

If the time ever comes when the requirements for citizenship are based on 
intelligence rather than infonnation, perhaps these people will make a better 
showing than the multitude in cities who have just enough education to read 
cheap dailies.”* 

The misfflonary spirit of other parts of the United States (chiefly the North) 
is sending nearly S1,000,000 a year to the Southern Highlands in the attempt 
to give the people an opportunity for education." 

Some of the schools, particularly the older schools and those of the type 
called church schools, might, without much exaggeration, be cited to prove 
lunacy, or at least the profound limitations of the so-called educated person. 
One such school was founded .shortly after the Civil War by alumnae of a 
certain illustrious New England institution. It taught a straight classical 
course, and in forty years sent not a single graduate back to the moun- 
tains. It is just too bad that these well-meaning Yankee teachers could not 
have read Herbert Spencer’s essay on education. The concept of fitting a man 
to live in liis environment guides most of the more recent schools. 

For example, a school at Madison, Tennes.see (near Nashville), teaches 
mountain girls elementary education and cooking, dichdies, and the elements 
of home nursing. In connection with the school is a sanitarium. The boys 
earn their way by working on the farm, learn farming, the care of milk goats, 
and cheesemaking and buttermaking. These young people often take goats 
back to the mountain and start local schools similar to the school at Madison. 
Berea College at Berea, Kentucky, founded in 1855, is doing much on the 
college level.** 

At Pine Mountain Settlement School in Harlan County, Kentucky, the 
fireside industry of weaving has been revived. 

Every blanket copied from some old pattern is a hand-made product. The wool 
is shear^, washed, carded, and spun by hand, and colored by our children according 
to ancient recipes, from bark and roots which our forestry boys have gatliered by 
forestry regulations. Our brown from walnut, our hickory yellow, the soft pink of 

• Ethel de Lone, “The Far Side of Pine Mount.nin.” f^unvy, Mar. 3, 1917, pp. 627-30. 

” Roland H. Harper, Distribution of Illiteracy tn Alabama in WHO, author. University, 
Ala., 1^9. 

u In 1917 the senior author met the late Cecil J. Sharp, director of the Stratford-upon- 
Avon School of Folk Lore and Folk Dancing. He was at Knoxville, Tennessee, just back 
from the mountains, joyful over a book full of new ballads, copied down as people had sung 
them to him. “These missionaries with their schools!’’ he exclaimed indignantw. “I’d like 
to build a wall about these mountains and let the mountain people alone. The only dis- 
tinclice culture in America is here. The people b'lK. They sustam themselves on the meanest 
food. They are not interested in eating but they have time to sing ballads.’’ 

u “What a contrast between the eager, penniless, self-help students there and the ones 
who lie in the lap of luxury and come to your classes and mine.’’ — Private letter 
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Fio. A. Home in the Ijand of Do With- Fia. B. “Hawg-killin” is a very im- 
out. The logs are hand-hewn, the shingles portent festival event, especially on the 
hand-riven, so is the fence. On such a farm farm that has no wagon. (Courtesy TV A) 
there may be no wagon. (Courtesy TVA) 

“spruce pine” and many others have come out with a fair degree of success. The 
story of the searcli for the famous blue of the Kentucky Mountain coverlet is a com- 
plete one in itself, and must wait for more space in another issue of the Notet.'* 

Within tiie Ifist two or three decades the isolation and provincialism of these 
Southern Highland lieople has been gradually disappearing. The coming of 
Uncle Sam’s postman with rural free delivery, the World War draft that drew 



Fio. C. This map might well be labeled “Victims of the Depression.” 
(Courtesy ll.S. Dept Agr.) 


“ Quoted from Votes from the Pine Mountain fteUtememl School — a leaflet containing 
manv interesting facts of contemiwrary life which can be secured by addressing the school 
at Kne Mountain, Harlan (\>unty, Ky. 
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many a mountaineer markt^- 
man into a “civiliaed” world, 
the penetration of the moun- 
tain country by profit-seeking 
lumber and mining companies 
needing labor, the gradual in- 
crease of public highways and 
public schools — these have 
served to bring about a change, 
but the statements here are 
still true of far too many 
pexjple. While the islands of 
isolation in the Southern High- 
lands are gradually shrinking, 
even now one does not have 
to trudge so many miles from 
the beaten paths of civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, to dis- 
cover economic and social 
conditions almost as they were 
a century ago. 

Since the first edition of 
this book was written (192,5) 
a missionary friend of mine 
was taken to see an old bed- 
ridden man. The mis-sion- 
ary’s companions told the old 
man of the progress the vis- 



Fig. a. An Appului'liian mountain woman If 
you have nothinR to sell, you must niiiko, beg, or do 
without, and tlie Appalai'liiun mountaineer, thouKh 
p<H)r, is no beggar. (Courtesy Fiinii iSecurity Adro.) 


iting lady was making at learning to card and spin wool. 

“I didnft s’pose ther was ary woman in the whole world didn’t know how 


to kyard ’n’ spin.” 

Now unscramble the cultural and iiidu.strial imijlieittioiis of that remark. 


FUEL AND POWEH 

The Allegheny Plateau .should have betui ealled the Plateau of Vulcan. In 
no other place has nature made .sueh variety and wealth of fuel. On the hills 
are (or were) fine, forests; on the hillside art* outcrops of coal; the rocks when 
pierced released natural gas and petroleum. Here indeed is the basis for a 
rich materialism; here is the potential power house of the richest nation in 
the world. 

Coal underlies most of the plateau from Alabama almost to the northern 
edge of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania alone has ntiarly 15,000 square miles of 
bituminous-coal land, and that is less than half of this Appalachian coal field. 
The oil field extends diagonally down the Allegheny Valley and on past 
Pittsburgh into West Virginia and Kentucky. Oil was found in the Allegheny 
Valley in 1869, and that was the beginning of the world’s ijctroleum industiy. 
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Fia. A. The location, kind, and relative amounts of our coal reserves. Note where 
they ore and wher^ they are not. The small white areas at the corners of the rectangles 
represent the proportion already used. (Courtesy Nat’l Resources Board) 


Unfortunately an oil deposit is only a temporary resource; Pennsylvania, 
once the leader of the oil-producing states, has long since been surpassed. 
Oil fields where men feverishly made their millions are now scenes of deso- 
lation and decay. Gas w'ells that once hissed forth their millions of cubic feet 
per day have breathed their last and no longer deliver that most usable of all 
fuels.” 

At present the southwestern extension of the field in West Virginia is pro- 
ductive of both oil and gas, which are piped to near-by cities and to points as 
far away as Baltimore. The combination of oil, gas, and cheap coal gave 
western Pennsylvania an era of cheap fuel, an era that will neither return nor 
be duplicated elsewhere. We of the United States have indeed been a fortu- 
nate people — if natural riches be the measure of good fortune; especially 
fortunate that our resources run in three dimensions — length, breadth, and 
depth. Appalachian fossil fuels have played a mighty role in the economic 
development of the United States. 

The coal in this Appalachian field is very easy to mine, because the seams 
are nearly horizontal, and over much of the area they are above the stream 

“ “The discovery of gas in and about McKeesport in Septemlter, 1919, started one of 
the largest gas tioonis in the country, some wells totaling as high as fifty million cubic 
feet per day. Nearly a thousand wells were sunk; so many, in fact, that the valuable 
gas pool^ undcTlying this city and environs, was drained in a year’s time, there being but a 
few payiniyr^urers at the preaent time.” — Letter, McKeesport Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 16, 1920. We can appreciate this gift of the gods better after figuring on these facts — 
l,OOO,O00 B.T.XT. (British Thermal Units) = 1000 cu. ft. of natural gas » 6.94 gallons 
of petroleum 83.3 lbs. of coal 1600 cu. ft. of coal gas • 6849 cu. ft. of producer gas 
from bituminous coal. 
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levels and therefore outcrop in the hillsides." In many places the mine car 
runs horizontally into the ade of a hill, and when loaded it runs out and down 
to the railroad or even to a Jjoat at the foot of the hill. The famous Pittsburgh'' 
coal seam is reached by going upgrade by railroad in any direction from 
Pittsburgh. , 

Mining has had the earliest and greatest development adjacent to the head- 
waters of the Ohio River for two reasons: nearness to the great centers of 
population, and geolopc and transport accessibility. The Ohio River and its 
tributaries in carving the valleys have made the best of natural highways to 
the coal fields, and they also provide a means of transportation for many miles 
within them. The Ohio River, which gave early acei'ss and early develop- 
ment to this coal field, still carries coal to ports on the river as distant as New 
Orleans. 

Traffic on the Ohio and the Mississippi cannot compare with such swollen 
arteries of commerce as the Rhine and the Yangtze Kiang. The American 
shipping public turns to the railroad and the motor truck to haul its freight. 
As freight traffic increases and congestion api)ears, we may turn again to our 
inland waterways for the economical transportation of a much larger portion 
of our heavy and bulky commodities." 


IRON 

Not far from Pittsburgh there is a layer of coal that is known as Connells- 
ville coal. It is the best coking coal in America, perhaps in the world, and 
especially when used in the old-fashioned beehive oven, which was the only 
device u.sed in this country before 1900. The unusual excellence of this coke 
for maldng iron gave Pittsburgh an advantage at that time over all other 


“ DAILY PRODUCTION OF COAL PER MAN UNDERGROUND 
(tons) 



USA » 
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Scotia 

Untied 
Kingdom , 

Tiyhr 

Valley 

Belgium 

Japan' 

1901 

3 37 

2 74 

1 50 

1 22* 

084 

0 73 

1929 

5.42 

2.55 

148 

1.71 

0.93 

0 70 

1933 1 

5.37 

2 79 

1.62 

2.38 

1.00 

0.88 ■< 


a Bituminous roal only, b 1901 data for Prussia, c. Includes all workers, underground 
and surface, d. 1932 data. 

" The heavy industries of this plateau produce an amount of freight w Inch is almost 
inconceivable. A maximum cotton crop of 18,000,000 bales, 500 lbs to the hale, weighs 
less than 5,000,000 tons, a figure that is less than half of the coal and iron-ore trade of the 
small lake port of Ashtabula in the year 1907 The greatest wheat erop ever grown in 
the United States was less than 35,000,000 tons, while eight times that much bituminous 
co^ is mined in the Allegheny Plateau each year. In years of good business, the total 
railroad tonnage of the Pittsburgh district alone vanes from about 160,000,000 to 
17S,0(Kk000 tons annually. In this we see a reason why there is a demand for the improve- 
ment of our rivers and waterways, including one from the upper Ohio to Lake Erie. Some 
of the steel companies have gone bark to the river to move their materials. In 1926 the 
Pittsburgh distnet shipped 40,000,000 tons of freight by river and 174,000,000 tons by 
rail; in 1929, 34,000,000 tons by river and 162,000,000 tons by rail; and in 1933, 17,000,000 
tons by river and 69,000,000 tons by rail. 
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iron centers, and since there were limestone and iron ores near by, it is easy 
to see why this city became the greatest iron-manufacturing city in the world. 

Pittsburgh is now losing its advantage over other places. A new method 
of making coke in by-product ovens makes good coke out of many kinds of 
coal. As a result Johnstown (pop. 67,000), in the plateau east of Httsburgh, 
now makes good coke and good iron. Pittsburgh's exclusive advantage also 
waned when it was found (1884) that it was cheaper, even in Pittsburgh, to 
make iron from the very rich iron ores from the western end of Lake Superior 
than it was to use the poorer local ores. These Lake Superior ores are now 
almost exclusively used for making iron in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio. Almost any place between Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Chicago where the 
coke of Appalachia or Illinois a.nd the ore of Lake Superior can be brought 
together is now about as good for making iron as is Pittsburgh itself. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is said to be a slightly better spot. The Lake Shore points are 
better, because one less handling of the ore is required.” As early as 1907 the 
town of Ashtabula on the shores of Lake Erie, halfway between Ekie and 
Cleveland, received 8,500,000 tons of iron ore and shipped back 3,000,000 tons 
of coal to the Upper Lake ports. The iron and steel industry in the Ohio 
towns on or near Lake Erie has grown much faster since 1904 than that of 
Httsburgh. In twenty-five years, 1904-29, the value of iron and steel prod- 
ucts of Pittsburgh increased by only 24 per cent, while that of Ohio more than 
quadrupled in value. Blast furnaces are increasing in importance in McKees- 
port and Sharon, Pennsylvania, Youngstown, Ohio, and especially in the 
cities on the shore of Lake Erie. Fewer workers, smaller pay rolls, empty 
houses, characterize Newcastle and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and other 
small cities of iron and steel in this region. Why? A new continuous-process 
type of rolling mill has been introduced, one needing fewer workers than the 
type in use a decade ago. The building of the plant sent orders to machine- 
building plants, but those were in some other city. The iron and steel industry 
in various forms is also to be found in the Ohio River towns of Wheeling, West 
Virginia (pop. 62,000), and Ironton (17,000) and Portsmouth, Ohio (43,000). 

The traffic conditions of the Fittsbuigh district furnish a modem example 
of a permanent geographic fact. The plateau is a barrier. From central 
Pennsylvania southward all natural routes of travel, all railroad lines, are in 
the bottoms of sharp valleys. Here then must be the assembling-points for 
materials and the natural location for towns, and they are very cramp)ed 
locations. 

Pittsburgh, like almost every other plateau town, is in a gulch, or rather in 
a junction of gulches. Where the Pennsylvania R.R. enters the city, a blank 
retaining wall as high as a six-story building keeps the shale rock from falling 
on the tracks. At the top of this wall is a street, and beyond the street is 

” No longer is it true that it takes 2 tons of coal to amelt 1 ton of iron ore, for technological 
improvements have reduced the ratio to about 1 to 1. The old saying that “iron moves 
toward coal for manufacture” still holds true, not because of any saving in transportation 
charges on iron ore but because the coal supplies are located near the great industrial 
markets of America. In mneral, it is a movement of iron ore toward the market. The 
recent tendency to locate blast furnaces and steel plants at the Lower Lake ports irill be 
discussed in a later chapter. 
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Fia. A. This map shows how the sharp valley topography jams heavy industry^ into nar- 
row valleys ready for soaking when floods come. (Courtesy Pittsburgh Comin’n for In- 
dustrial Expansion) 


another retaining wall. At the top is the upper city, to which elevators and 
inclined planes carry people from the lower city. This is typical of plateau 
townsites. 

Now look at the freight situation. The railroads must follow streams. 
Since all stream-bank locations were already pre-empted by tracks and build- 
ings, a newcomer, the Wabash R.R., tried to get into Kttsburgh without 
coming in along the stream. The attempt cost $35,000,000, and failed be- 
cause cost prohibited its completion. 

The map shows that the north and south branches of the Ohio River bring 
all railroad routes in western Pennsylvania through Pittsburgh, which has 
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often been choked with freight in periods of industrial prosperity; and build- 
ing more tracks means terrible expense. Thus do the sharp valleys of the 
plateau harass alike the cabin mountidneer and the tnaster-of milhons and 
machinery. 

PITTSBURGH 

Many are the factors that have contributed to the industrial growth of 
Pittsburgh. In pioneer days Pittsburgh, first called Fort Duquesne and later 
Fort Pitt, held a strategic position of great military and oommercial im- 
portance because of its location at the junction head of the Ohio River. In 
early times it became a transshipping-point between the traffic that came 
across Pennsylvania by wagon and the river traffic on the Ohio. During the 
canal era Pittsburgh grew slowly, for it had no canal to connect it with the 
seaboard, as did Buffalo. It was the railroad, together with the discovery of 
the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, that proved to be the Open Sesame 
to industrial progress and enabled Pittsburgh to exploit its inherent advan- 
tages on a large scale. As a consequence, local deposits of iron, near-by 
Connellsville coke, railway facilities and water competition that kept railway 
rates low, cheap access by rail and water to the rich and easily worked de- 
posits of iron ore at the head of Lake Superior, nearness to the great industrial 
markets of the country, and, not least, the formation in 1901 of that great 
industrial giant, the United States Steel Corporation — these have combined 
to make Pittsburgh the steel capital of North America. In particular, it 
should be emphasized that Pittsburgh lies at the very doorstep of the large 
industrial markets of America, near the heavy industries that must have 
large amounts of steel and coal, a factor of no small importance. 

Pittsburgh and the mill towns in the various valleys within 30 miles contain 
about 2,000,000 people. Industrially this is a land of fire. Study the Pitts- 
burgh district and you will have a mental picture of miles of coal cars, of 
burning coke ovens, smoke, dust, sweat, black hillsides, collieries, mine-con- 
veyors, railroad tracks, blackened steel plants, flaming furnaces, white-hot 
metal pouring, red-hot metal cooling, heavy rolls pressing red-hot plates with 
a roaring noise, shears cutting the plates into pieces, giant cranes lifting and 
dropping them with a clang. Highly p>erfect^ machinery replacing man’s 
labor adds to the impression that here is a kind of mechanical volcano, if not 
indeed an inferno. When one rides on the train at night past the fires of 
countless coke ovens, the region seems truly a land of fire. 

Pittsburgh is an important center for the manufacture of electrical and 
other machineiy. This was a very natural step in the development of a city 
which must use so much heavy machinery in its industrial plants and dis- 
tribute it also to many near-by mines. The riches of fuel in this district have 
made Pittsburgh the leading center for the manufacture of glass. To make 
glass, sand is melted by fuel, preferably gas, of which, for a time, there is an 
unlimited supply.*' The great Aluminum Company of America, with head- 

" In the jgolden age of ^hing gas people often let their gas grates as well as the house 
and street bghts burn ni^t and day, because they thought it cheaper than turning the 
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Fio. A. One section of a crowded narrow valley near Pittsburgh. Note the cUffs on 
the far aide of the river. At the right, a long row of blast furnaces, a huge ore pile, and the 
cranes that traverse its length. At the left, the fabricating plant, some barges on the 
river. This is the kind of town where one finds “the old man.”’ (Courh'sy V. I.. Hubbard, 
pres’t. Meadow Gold Dairies, Inc.) 

quarters at Pittsburgh, operates at Now Kensington, only 15 miles northeast 
of the oity, one of its plants for the fabrication of aluminum.'* 

Charleston, West Virgina (pop. 60,000), and near-by tow'ns in the Kanawha 
Valley have a rapidly growing chemical industry, with such i)roduets as am- 
monium sulphide, synthetic methanol, calcium carbide, caustic, soda, hydro- 
carbons, and various alloys. Two glass plants are also located there. 

The textile industry, chiefly silk and rayon, is coming into a number of 
plateau cities where the men are busy working in iron, s|,eel, and coal. The 
importance of Appalachian coal, petroleum, and natural gas is obvious. 

THE MINE AND THE MINER 

Mines can be opened with ease anywhere in this region along hundreds of 
miles of railroad. Farmers can open a “snowbird” mine and load their 
wagons in the wintertime. This has made for great competition among soft- 
coal producers. There are more mines than we need.™ If there is a free hand, 

'* The raw material in the form of aluminum pigs is shipped to New Kensi^ton from 
the company’s reduction works at Niagara Falls and Massena, N.Y., Alcoa, ’Tenn., and 
Bodimlf^ 

* During the World War they were opened by the score. Since that time, there has 
been no need for hundreds of the mines and hundreds of thousands of the miners of 1918. 
A chaos competition followed, with de^oiable economic conditions. What can an un- 
employed miner do in a gulch in the plateau? 
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the distributors of cars for the railroads can decide which company sludl get 
the cars. Here is a great temptation to favoritism, perhaps to graft. Tlie 
charge has often been made in the recent past that railroad officiab have made 
great fortunes by this means. One of the simplest ways to get rich quickly 
was to buy distant coal lands cheaply, build a rmlroad to them, and open a 
mine with the absolute certainty of getting cars to carry coal. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has attempted to end this favoritism. Has it suc- 
ceeded? We have too much respect for the powers of interlocking directo- 
rates, subsidiary corporations, and other friendly devices by which insiders 
can extract money from stockholder or public. 

The coal industry has worked southward from Pittsburgh through West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Its development in the Cumberland 
Plateau has been rapid.” The coal was there, the men were there, and there 
was no union. 

The date of the coming of the railroad and the opening of the coal mine is 
the date of greatest possible change in these mountain communities. When 
a community changes from a land of cabins to a mining town, the change is 
sudden and violent. 

Digging coal and making iron in the Appalachian Plateau often results in 
making communities that arc far from the American ideal. This combination 
of resources and environment forces us to see the raw edge of our industrial 
system. The opportunity for acquiring wealth often tests ideals. A farseeing 
man of great intelligence bought 60,000 acres of hilly, inaccessible, untill- 
able land in the central part of the Allegheny Plateau. It was all underlaid 
with coal, but as there was no railrojui near, and almost no population, he 
got it for $1 an acre. In a short time the railroad came, and the land was then 
worth S50 an acre. But if he holds it until the coal is mined at a low royalty 
of 10 cents a ton, the 450,000,000 tons of coal will yield $45,000,000. 

If this coal is mined, it will probably be done by a corporation, as with most 
of the other coal-mining enterprises. The absentee and invisible corporation 
sends its men into the green and ijcaccful wilderness, where they build little 
houses for 200 or 300 workers, put up a jx>wer house to pump and ventilate 
the mine and to run the electric cars, erect a barn for the mine mules, and get 
everything ready for the arrival of the superintendent and the mine bosses, 
the timekeepers and the foremen. 

The typical mining community, therefore, usually consists of a few superin- 
tendents who have some education and several hundred employees who are 
able to dig coal but who do not need any education at all. In many cases 
these miners know little of the English language and practically nothing at 
all of American customs and ideals. They live in the company’s houses, buy 
at the company’s store, and have a little city of their own in the wilderness. 
Some coal-mining districts have Negro labor. Most of the mining towns in 
the Allegheny Plateau are peopled by immigrants from Europe (from 15 to 25 
per cent in western Pennsylvania). Towns in the Cumberland Plateau are 
often filled with mountaineers who have come from the isolation of their 

” The Ford enterprises own 125,000 acres of coal lands in Kentucky — said to be the 
largest landholdings of any kind in the South. 
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Fio. A. One West Virginia mountain valley after the revolution — industrial revolution. 
Coal. The valley is just wide enough for a road, a row of company houses and privies, 
and a railroad dug into the bank. It’s all owned by absentees — one of the serious problems 
of our democracy. This valley is a tough place for democracy and for railroad-building. 
(Courtesy Post, Farm Security Adin.) 

mountain farms to experience the crowded conditions of a mining town where 
the valley is so narrow that the houses must be perched up on the .side of the 
hill like bleacher seats around an athletic field. It is not difficult to see why 
the individualistic, independent, feudist mountaineer with the point of view 
of the mountain cannot become at once a public-spirited townsman.^ 

A community composed of mining towns planted in the wilderness where 
there are a few farms and no other industries larks the variety needed for a 
good community. It also lacks that middle class of independent property- 
owning citizens which has long been the pride and hope of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy in both Britain and America. Lacking the conditions of democ- 
racy, it shows the result in undemocratic government. In Pennsylvania, 

, ” In a typical coal-mining town of this sort an intelligent mining engineer finds great 
difficulty in educating his children, because no one cares much about schools, and public 
schools, unfortunately, have to reflect public sentiment. When a typhoid epidemic breaks 
out, it results in neemess deaths, because the enforcement of tlie rules of public sanitation 
by a board of health again demands public sentiment and knowledge of sanitation. When 
a mountaineer shoots someone, only the immediate family of the victim follows his coffin 
to the grave. Others stay away lest their presence might offend the one who did the 
shooting. 
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where this condition is oldest, we find that the maintenance of peace is not 
left in the control of township or countjr.^* There is, instead, the State Con- 
stabulary. 

THE FUTURE OF THE APPALACHIAN PLATEAU 

Plainly the future here is primarily coal. Despite the enormous production 
of the present, the output may be greater in the future.^ The Connellsville 
eoking-eoal seam is relatively exhausted, but it may be said that we have 
scarcely begun to use the great resources in the Appalachian Plateau.” As 
the public conscience improves, each decade should make the mining town a 
better place in which to live. Some of the newer towns show great improve- 
ment in ph3%ical excellence. 

In the age of superpower and transmission from mine-mouth plants, this 
coal field seems destiri^ to be the power house for nearly half of the American 
people. But this does not mean the development of the plateau. The mine- 
mouth power plant will tend to prevent city-building in the plateau, because 
it will be so easy to wire the power out to better town locations — Atlantic 
Coast, Lake Shore, or the banks of the Ohio. 

Coal-mining can occupy but a small acreage at a time. All of the plateau 
was forest, much of it is now forest, and most of it should remain forest. So 
much lumber has been taken from the northern part that localities which in 
1890 or 1900 shipped trainloads of lumber now buy lumber by the carload. 
After the lumberman came the fire, and after the &e came the huckleberry 
desert (page 250). The state is taking for taxes such burned-over lands as 
have been abandoned by their owners. Occasionally some tracts are bought 
by the state, which is making vigorous efforts to protect them from fire. Some 
have to be replanted, so complete has been the tree destruction. The West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee parts of the plateau, being less accessible 
by rail and farther from markets, have not been lumbered so completely and 
are now the seat of a great hardwood lumber industry. The United States 
Government is steadily acquiring forests in Appalachia.” No wiser thing can 
be done for future economic welfare, for the timber famine approaehes. 

Forest studies in Tennessee show that chestnut, one of our most rapid- 
grovdug trees, adds 7 cords of wood per acre in the second decade, and 25 in 
the fifth.® Meanwhile it is necessary that fire should be kept out during this 

” In some Pennsylvania eoal and steel towns, if you ask a man in the street, “Where 
is the old man?” he will at onre direct you to the superintendent of the company that 
dominates the town. Who controls the police? Tlip old man. Who controls the school 
board? The old man. Feudalism is an institution of varied form. 

” Our per capita coal consumption increased as follows: 1829-79, from 0 to 1 ton: 
1879-99, from 1 to 3 tons; 1899-1919, from 3 to 6 tons. Since then it has declined to 4.8 
tons in 1929 and to about 3.3 tons in 1937. 

” We lose about 35% of our coal in mining, 20% being waste that could be avoided. 
In England not more than 15% is lost in mining; in Germany, France, and Belgium, not 
more than 10%. 

* On June 30, 1937, there were 425,000 acres of national-forest land in Pennsylvania, 

874.000 acres in West Virginia, 386,000 acres in Kentucky, 521,000 acres in Tennessee, 

887.000 acres in North Carolina, and 1,229,000 acres in Virginia. 

" This species lias been practicalb annihilated in the eastern United States by an im- 
ported blight, but the significance of this wood-production record stands. 
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half-century — a convincing proof that eternal vigilance (against fire) ra the 
pnce of timber. 

THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 

Pittsburgh is Pittsburgh bw ause it is m the plateau, with its fuel, Und at 
the head <rf the Ohio Valley, with its boats and barges 
Millions of tons of (oal come down by barge even to Pittsburgh Points 
oil down the nver get it aliuust as cheaply as does the smoky metropohs 
Therefore the cities of the Upper Ohio \ alley — on the West Virgiiua side. 
Wheeling, Moundsville, Parkersburg, and C'harleston (on the navigable 
Kanawha or Big Sandy), and on the Ohio side, Steubenville, Marietta, 
Ironton, and Portsmouth — may in a sensi be considered as outposts of 
Pittsburgh, little Pittsburghs, if you will 
Wheeling desenbes itself bj saying, “C oal, oil, gas, power, and Ohio River 
( cpial Wheeling,” and so it is w ell desc nix'd The tow n boasts of its tin plate, 
pipe, sheet metal, expanded metal, conugatc'd metal, sttel stamping, rolling- 
mill machinery, stoves, clay tihs, diinawan, (lit glass, glass jars, and vary- 
ing numbers from this same list can be found m all tin other Ohio River towns 
mentioned abov e 

From one dusty, snioky town to the mxt, railroads follow tin nver and 
inrgfs float upon its muddy but leofiil bosom 
'Jhe easKst route tiom the Upix*r Ohio \ alley to the Great Lakes w by 
way of the valley of the Bi'avir River, which inti'is the Ohio at its northern- 
most point and affords an « ahy grade to the Lake Erie Plain Here again are 
extensions of Pittsburgh — the steel mills of Newcastle and Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, those of Youngstown, Niles and Warren, Ohio Indeed, some claim 
that this Beaver-Malionmg Valley is really the (heapcst jilaee' in Amenea to 
make steel The yilants he're are of great size and of the most modem eon- 
stiuetion 

FARMING IN THF UPPER OHIO VALLEY 

To understand tins area wo should rciutnibei tint it is composed of Ap- 
lalaehian Plateau loek stiata at a lower elevation — low dissected plateau 
or the farmer it is mostly a despair of hills Therefoii it has very propeily 
one to grass — to she e p mdc ed 

Ohio IS surpassed m the number of its sheep by few •■tates * Most of the 
)luo shee'p aie on the Ohio V alley hills This area, including near-by parts of 
Vest Virginia and Pennsylvania, has a luge numbei of sheep per sejuare mile 
hih IS the only part of the United State«i e axt of the Gre at Plains where we 
nd many menno sheep, the wrinkly sjx'eialists of wool production Even 
I the Pennsydv ania part of this area the snowfalls of winter are so light and 
f sueh short duration that many farmers keep their sheep at pasture the year 
3und, with a haystack or two handy to carry them through periods of deepest 
w>w Sheep will dig through moderate snows to get the dead winter grass, 
■' the ease in many of the sheep section-s of the Sottish Highlands 

* Number of sheep and lambs, Jan 1, 1938 (in millions) total U S A , 46 8; Texas, 9 1, 
'-alifomia, 3 5, Wyoming, 3 4, Montana, 2 7, L tab, 2 3, New Mexico, 2 3, Ohio, 2 2 
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The hillfl of southern Ohio aud adjacent West Virginia support a consider- 
able apple industry. Experiments conducted by the Ohio Experiment Station 
showed that old orchard, so starved by com and erosion that trees which 
would not grow an inch in a year or bear any crops, would make good growth 
and good crops if given a few pounds of nitrate of soda per tree. Most of these 
orchards are unplowed, and therefore an excellent adaptation of crop to slant- 
ing environment. 



Chapter il. THE BLUE RIDGE AND THE 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


BETWEEN the Great Valley and the Piedmont 
18 a long, narrow strip of the Blue Ridge which, 
except for a short distance in Pennsylvania, is 
continuous from the Hudson to southern Vir- 
ginia, where it widens into an upland mountainous 
country, embracing several thousand square miles 
of western Carolina, eastern Tennessee, and small 
comers of South Carolina and Georgia. 

The Blue Ridge is much like the other parts of 
the Appalachian Ridge already described. The 
Great Smoky Mountains, often called the Unakas, 
resemble the Appalachian Plateau more than they resemble the ridges, ex- 
cept that instead of being made of nearly horizontal strata they are just a 
mass of rounded mountains with some rather wide valleys bet ween. Although 
the vsdleys are not quite so narrow and sharp as in the Cumberland Plateau, 
travel has been difficult. 

The soils are better here than the soils in either the Appalachian Ridges or 
the Appalachian Plateaus. The rainfall is heavy and therefore nature has 
covered the south with fine forests. When cleared, the fJnakas may often be 
covered with grass, especially with Kentucky bluegrass. 

Within the mountain region one findb on the more-favored slopes and in the 
little pockets of arable land a few fruit trees and some grazing, but in general 
mbsistence farming prevails. The settled parts of this region, as in the Ap- 
palachian Plateau, have suffered terribly from soil erosion, because man has 
attempted to use level-land agriculture upon its steep hills.' When plowed 
,fc>r com, the earth of the steep slopes is soon eroded, and then abandoned for 
fresh field. 

I asked county agents in a number of counties in the hill country of North 
arolina the following question; “What is your estimate of number of cul- 
vated crops secured on steep land after clearing and before abandonment 
I cultivation?” The answers from ten counties were as follows: “5; 20; 
S; 10; 5 to 10; 10 or 12; 10 or more; 12; 5, extremely variable; and 10." 
en tilled crops, and ruin has arrivedi 

These Southern Appalachians reach 4000 feet on the plateaus and higher 
valleys, and 5000 and 6000 feet on the higher peaks This elevation produces 
a countiy of great beauty, of surprisingly low temperature in winter,’ and 

‘ L, C. denn, Denudation and Bratton in the Southern Appataehtan Region and the 
monon^iahda Baem, U.S. Geol. Survey, Profeeetonal Paper 72, 1911. 

* Tms devation really extends the climate of New York into North Carolina. It abo 
Mends the forest of hemock and spruce. The influence of small elevation in Appalachia 
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LtGtNO OF altitudes 

OuLOw zooo; ^zooototsoo; ^isoomToao; ^Toao'ToAooo; ^^wxnsooif. MsoopToeow; Mover 6om, Oht mitchcll 

Fio. A. This detail(Kl map of a part of North Carolina shows that the continuation of 
the Blue KidKe is no lonKcr a riclRc but a mass of mountains. Note carefully the elevations 
of different areas, (Courtesy V.S. tJeol. Survey) 

delightful coolness in summer — a combination of advantages w 
it a natural pletusure ground and summer resort for the people 
Southland, by which it is surrounded on three sides. Asheville, in 
ful "Land of the Sky,” is the best-known resort center. 

The greatest thing that has happened within this region has 
tablishment of two national parks by the Federal Government, 
is the Shenandoah National Park (area 282 square miles), with 
Skyline Drive which extends for 100 miles along the crest of thi 
Mountains. Between Knoxville and Asheville is the Great Smok 
National Park (area 643 square miles), which has sixteen niounl 
slightly over 6000 feet. Of the 27 national parks in 1939, onl; 
of the Mississippi. It is true that these two beautiful nati 

on winter wentlier is surprising. On March 11, 1924, I saw 25 inches of^ 
ture 31° F.) fall on the Blue Ridge, altitude 1300 feet, 50 miles from Wnshi 
ton (mt about 5 inches of slush. Two days later the White House nouni 
the Blue Ridge was still knee-deep with snow, and horseback the only me 
Nov. 6, 1M9, snow was 8 in. deep at 1850 ft. There was none 3 miles awi 
moat evbry winter storm that comes up the Atlantic Coast deluges A 





Fio 277 A Tlif faim of the man i^V\l<wo*slusland and kecp^ it Top center, oorn Be- 
low it, grass hunk and stnp ol w<K>ds \e\(, ha>heid Lower two lows of rorn Khoeks 
Below that, gra^s-bank toiruco to hold sod, then soybeans usid foi hav In diadow, 
pastun The giass-bank teiia<es weie made in flu process oj (iilfivation Thi grass on 
the hank stopped the enitli that was hung ulovihI b\ watei, giavitv, and t(H>ls (Couttf^sy 
S Dept Agr ) 
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ACTUAL TEMPeRATUK JULY AVERAGE 


Fio A This map has surpiues for you Find all the locations havinc 68° 
erature Compare the Atlantic and Pacific coaste» also northern Georgia and Nev 
B Mexico a tropical country? The small area near Mexico City has a July tern 


Virginia and in Tennessee and North Carohna lack the forbidding 
exotic grandeur of many Western parks, but they have one special vi 
they are easily accessible to millions of the Amencan people ' 

' In 1S16, when the National Park Service was organiied, about 350,000 people iMlib 
the national parks In 1938 there were more than 7,000,000 visitnrB 


Chapter 12. THE OZARK-OUACHITA UPLANDS 


ONE per cent sounds like an insignificant figure, 
but when the cosmic forces lifted up a low dome 
now called the Ozark Plateau about half a mile, 
less than 1 per cent of the width of the bulge or 
dome, its results in the course of time made a very 
different landscape, very different possibilities of 
land use, and finally, a different culture among men. 

This bulge or very low dome, less than 2000 feet 
high, in the generally horizontal rocks of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, raised a limestone formation in which 
streams have been able to cut valleys until they have worn away the lime- 
stone entirely over most of its extent. This has not happened in the western 
part of the Ozarks, where the limestone layer still makes up the level up- 
land surface into which valleys have been cut. In the center and toward the 
east the upland is worn away until only long shreds of limestone remain as 
ridges, with valleys between. 

This shredded plateau of the west is surrounded on the north, east, and 
south by a rough, hilly country with valleys more than 1000 feet deep. This 
land is difficult of access and merges off in all vUrections into low hills that 
sink gradually into the surrounding plains. 

The parts of the Ozark Uplands from which the limestone surface has been 
worn are covered with many small fragments of flint and chert.' Originally 
the chert was embedded in the limestone, and when the limestone dis- 
•olved, the hard insoluble chert remained. The Ozarks, with nearly hori- 
zontal strata, resemble the Appalachian Plateau, while the folded structure 
rf the Appalachian Ridge and Valley section reappears in the Ouachita, 
Arbucklc, and Wichita mountains. 

I The Ouachita Mountains constitute the southern part of the region, cover- 
H an area 60 by 225 miles westward from Little Rock, Arkansas. These 
are mostly composed of sandstone, and miles of it are fine enough and 
^nciently uniform in quality to be made into whetstone. This industry, 
Hrever, has been injured by the more abrasive product of the electric furnace. 

H. ANOTHER SURVIVING FRONTIER 

Wmt treat the Ozarks and the Ouaebitas here because of the great resem- 
Mgte that their surface, industries, and culture bear to those of Southern 

whole region has good rainfall, was ori^nally forested, and its outer 

section, called the St. Francis Mountains, the underlying granite protrudes. It 
MP he found in all parts at less thui 2600 feet under the surface. 
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Flo. A. Behold the most fundamental Ameriran achievement in this figure and.the nAt. 

I. (icnerally inarfciiial or HuliinarKiiial for crop production. 2. Land pn>puHed to M.- 
fl(X>d<!d by projecttal wotcr-power developments. 31. OrainoKO districts in serious finimciil : 
distress. 4c, 3n. Severe erosion necessitating changed cropping system and larger fanntft. 
4a. Severe erosion necessitating elnmged enrpning only. 4b. t&mt; lus 4a, but erogioii leia< 
eevent. S. Farming ureas needing additional drainage. G. No major land-u.se proMem. 

Note: Preliminary survey, subject to eliangc with additional information. (&' ■' 
Missouri State Planning noardl 


hills were the site* of the first jiernianent while .settlement west of the M: 
sippi River.- The open prairie grew better erojxs of grain, but the w 
hilly eoiintry funiLshecl logs for hou.se, wood for fire, mast for pig, small 
of lowlands for field, opportunity for hunting and fishing — good land for 
frontiersmen of the seattered cabins. Later the westward-moving Ami 
eould take his ehoiee: move to the ojjen prairies and become rich at 
labor, or move to the Ozark woods and live more easily and simply 1^ 


* T^e average annual rainfall in the Ozark Plateau increases from about 36 in. at 
son Oty, Mo., to almut iio in. in the Boston Mountains, aith 20 to 30 in. falling duri 
growina^iiaon. The average, length of the groa'ing-season varies from about 165 
days. The average anmul rainfalTin the (luachita Mountains is alxmt 50 in., of whiat 
proximately 30 in. occur during the groa-ing-scason. The average length of the 
season ui most of the agricultural land vanes from 210 to 220 days. 







Fio. 281 A, This map of the deptli of soil in Missouri shows the rhanpiB in depth of 
urface soil, the immediate surface layer bcinx of uniform color ami containing the most 
^umus since the beginning of cultivation. 
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These figures make clear the Missouri Planning Board recommendation that most of the 
liasouri Ozark area siiould be put into forest or extensive grazing. This would employ 
but a small fraction of the people who now live there, and largely by soil-destroying 
rorooesBes. The board found less than oiie-fuurth of the state suitable for closer settlement 
'i»y pMwms growing fruit, truck, dairy, and cotton crops. 

% The Arkansas section of the Ozarks and the Ouachitas has nut been similarly surveyed, 
'•Sut there is no reason to expect those lands to be superior to those of the Missouri section. 
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casional labor. One type of frontiersman likes freedom. He prefers occa^ 
sional labor to a steady job. He prefers joy to property. Therefore he is 
not HO capitalistic as the builders of cities and the owners of big, painted 
bams.’ Great wealth and degrading poverty are seldom found here. There 
is plenty of poverty such as that into which Abraham Lincoln was bom, but 
it is not degrading poverty. The farther the frontiersman of 1790 or 1820 got 
into the Ozarks, the more difficult it became for him to get away, so here, as 
in Appalachia, we have a surviving but dwindling frontier 

Com w the chief croj), grown alike on rich lowland, level upland, and steep 
hillside. No other grain yields so much or is so suitable as food for man, 
hors<*, cow, pig. Unfencod land is public range where anyone may turn out 
his horse's, cattle, or pigs to pick their living. The man of the Ozarks is pri- 
marily a farmer whose small farm is unspecialized and whose sustenance is 
dc'rived chiefly from corn, range-fed cattle, and mast-fed pigs.“ In the odd 
sc'ason he hunts for the roots of ginseng and golden seal, and furs. Coonskins 
have Is'en accepted for taxes even in the twentieth century. 

The maintenance of productivity is a major problem in the cultivation of 
the soils of the Ouachita Mountains and the southern part of the Ozark 
Plateau, for here the soils have been formed chiefly from sandstone and .shale. 
In the northern part of the Ozark Plateau the soils, of limestone and shale 
origin, are more productive. Long ago the better level land was put under 

• C. h. Kelson, in the cliaptcr ‘‘Arkansas, a Native Proletariat,” Theius I'niled Statet, 
0(1. by Kmest Gruoning, Boni & Liveright, 1^3, 8er. 1, p. 331, says of thotie people: “They 
have not, in all their philosophy, any complaint atminst anytlung. They arc tho only white 
tribe among us that habitually fiddles and sinra.’’ A humorous book called Tht Arkaiuat 
Trawler, once murh toad in parts of the I’nited States, tells a not uncharacteristic episode. 
In passing a misprable slianty one day the author, looking through the open door, sair 
owner sitting in the midst of streams of water that poured through a Icakv roof. 

(ion't you fix your roof?” called the stranger. “Can’t. It’s rainin’, ” eame the miginr. 
The next day as the traveler returned the philosophie native still sat, altliough the suB Waa . 
shining. “Why don’t you fix j'our roof?’’ he asked again. “No use,” rnme the answier. 
“Tain’t a-rainin’.” This story was pulilisheii in the first edition of this book. One sl^tty 
indignant lady wrote the senior author saying that that story was a joke, and he oEoula't 
liave luul sense enough to know it. .. 

The noncapitalist i(; attitude of some of these good-natured people is perhaps weS nhaT f 
arteriziHl liy an exixTienee of a veraeious traveler known to us. After spending nuiOf day| 
in this country, the monotonous diet of rom bread and fried pork pollra on his taste^ 
one dav he inquired of the woman who was serving him his dinner why they did not r 
some rhirkens and have eggs and chickens to eat. “Wall,” said the woman, “he [laM! _ 
her husbondl did bring some hens home once, and we rookt'd one of 'cm, and, strangew, dtd 
you know, they was si'ch imw’ful g<K«l cwikm’ wc jes’ fell to and cooked ’em all upi” jj 

‘ Disputes are still settled by tiie private rifle in remote isirts of tlie Ozark eounttyj 
as they are in Appalachia. On Mar. 19, 1932, the Cnited Press curried a story in that 
papers almut the shooting near Asa, Mo., of one Zeh Flei'twoiKl, a direct descendant OL 
first of the Fleetwood clan that had come to the Ozarks to settle in 1815. In 1820 ttial 
ing of a Fleetwood by an AIIsup marked the beginning of a feud lietween the famiV 
has lasted to the present day. In the course of a century more than 200 persons 1^ 
livcti in this fnmil)- feud. 

‘ “ In many cases these hogs are turned into the woods and run there in large i 
They are earmarked in order to be aide to identify the hogs of the different owners, 
no feed is given these hogs except a small amount of eom, which is fed them when th 
or man in charge gees info the woods and calls them up in order to check up on the i 
which he has. I'sually tlie prsrtier of calling the hop up and feeding them somg i 
followed, this being done almut once a week in order that the hogs may not become C 
BO tlmt they may be caught when ready for market." — Letter, March, 1923, froitORl 
Reid, secretary, Agriculture Extenwon Service for the State of Arkansas. 
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the plow. Most of the rugged Boston Mountain section of the Ozark Plateau 
is not in farms, and 500,000 acres are now in national forest. Likewise, a 
large portion of the rugged land of the Ouachita Mountains is not in farms, 
and national forest now occupies 1,000,000 acres of this area. Eventually we 
learn that our rough, stony, steep land should be in pasture or in forest.' 

During the winter season many an Ozark farmer works on the land of some 
lumber company, or on his own land, cutting and hauling railway ties,' mine 
props, and other forest products. It is this winter employment that often 
provides him with his chief source of cash income. The forest industries of 
the Ozarks are based dominantly on hardwoods; those of the Ouachitas, 
on pine. These industries include sawmills, cooperage plants, handle mills, 
and various other enterprises.’ 

MODERNIZ ^TION 

TraiLsjwrtation has always been a difficult problem here, as it is in every 
dLssected plateau and mountain region. In some cases the road skirts along 
the backbone of plateau remnants, and the farms, and sometimes the houses, 
are down in the valleys, with a climb to get to the road. In other cases the 
road must go along the valley and face the problem of mud and flood. 

For many decades the map of the railway net of the United States showed 
a big blank place in the Ozarks. It was too rough for railroad-building except 
at heavy expense, too steep to be good farms, and because of .steepness and 
low fertility the small percentage of the area under cultivation offered few 
freight possibilities. Two-thirds of Arkansas is still in forests. For a long 
time Yellville had a horse-drawn stagecoaeh line 65 miles long to reach the 
railroad. 

After a time the railroads began to build branch lim-s. In the first decades 
of this century the rural mail-carrier bc‘gan to establish connection with the 
outside world, and the World War draft gave to thousands of Ozark sons 
their first gliinp.se of the lands beyond the hills. 

Then came the automobile, the truck, the bus, and the good through high- 
ways cutting across the Ozarks and causing the abandonment of a number of 
.short branch-line railroads. These, combined with the city bu.siness boom 
pf the "golden twenties,” started the stream of emigration from the little 
rms — selective emigration, of course. 

I Dairying has been the chief industrial change on the farms. In area, 
gtional forests are the chief change in land use. It is so ]>lain that forestry 
! the proper use for much of this land that the Federal Government has al- 
ieady secured 3,400,000 acres, nearly one-tenth of the State of Arkansas, 
Transportation cannot change the character of this land, and the life on 
the farm of small income has to be primitive. Therefore, while parts of the 

* recent studies, see University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, Geographic 
IwrtMtm of Ariaruaa Crape and Liveelock, Bulleltn 367, November, 1938; and University 
¥ "no?® Extension Service, Types of Farmtng m Arkaneas, Extmnon Circular 351, 
June, 1036. 

’See Arkansas Forestry Commissiem, Wooden Riehee — Arkansas Forest Facts, Bulletin 

10 TJor 10, 1938. 
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Oearks have come out of the isolated frontier class, many parts of it, though 
not many miles from a good highway, are still essentially an isolated frontier 
where pnmitive living must continue until an improvement m purchasing 
power permits its change 

FRUIT 

Small areas m northwestern Arkansas, near Fayetteville and Bentonville, 
and adjacent parts of Missouri aie engaged in the commercial production of 
apples, strawberries, graiies, and other fruit This production is located on 
the level upland remnants of the plateau and is not at all typical of the 
Ozark countiy in general As in so many plat es, th(>re is often more fruit land 
than market clemaiul The particular fruit sections ha\e excellent frost 
drainage and arc dcvclo{)ing effacicnt production and marketing organizations 
A certain market ad\antagc arises from the fact that ajiples will not grow 
well farther south or for sc'tcral hundrcsl miles to the west 

MJNERA LS 

Jophn (imp 33,000), in the southwestern comer of Missouri, calls itsell the 
gateway of the Ozarks and has long been the ccntei of an important zinc- 
roining rc‘gion Ozark nnc-ininmg has Imen carried on \ery waste fully in the 
past ' The fact that run production in Missouri has deelinc'd fioni 129,000 
tons m 1910 to 10,000 tons ni 1938 is again suggestne of c'xjiloitatioii The 
nort beast cm ( Izarks ha% e large quantities of low -grade lead ore, w hich c aused 
Missouri to produce about one-third of the American supply of that metal in 
1938 Manganc'se is mined near BatcsiilJe, \rkansas, and the St Francis 
Mountain district contains the leading barite-pioduciiig area of the United 
States The tnpoli dc jiosits of soutliweste rii Rlissonri and the adjacent part 
of Oklahoma are among the largest worked in the rountry In the extreme 
northeastern part of the' Missoun Ozaiks local sand deposits haie giien lise 
to glaHs-inamifiutiiniig 

At best these mineral deposits will cHcupy but a small proportion of the 
pc'ople and a small inoportioii of the area for a short penod of lime. The 
mam Ozark problem is one of niral orgaiiizalioii and the establishment of t 
permanent agrieidture, for this land has no prospert of becoming a load 
citic's Spnngfield, Missoun (poji 58,000), a distributing center m tht$ih(l|L 
part of the hmcMoiie upland is the largest city 


IT MIGHT HAPPEN HEBE 

If the land were put to its o)jtmiuin use the futuie of the Ozark-Ouachi|| 
Uplands would ln' written largely in terms of scientific forpstr> treg uW 
agneulture, iiitensne machine agnculture of gocxl sjiots (see page 23(}^«tlHt 

• Th(> cteposits «ere often leased to small owrators who had to mv 20rj. or 
Since the\ wished to make a profit, the\ took cml\ the best and left the rest FnjBJfgCK 
third Ui two-thirds was wastcsl 0 B. Van Hise, Conumation of \alural 
the I niCcd hlotci, Mnenullan ComiMn>, 1910, pp 84-85 
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Tio A NutioiiU fciiests of tlio UiutcKl 8< it«s vs of Nov 15, l‘>39 The BtnkmK thing 
liere is the ropul advanie to the castnaul into private lands, which now mii^t be bought 
Hindbight w so much betU'i than toic'sight' (Courtesy U 8 t'oiest Keivue) 


exploitation of scenic lesourtes’ A( Hot Spiings, Arkansas, m the Ouaehita 
Mountains is, llio Hot Springs National Puik, which for yearn has been an 
important health and lecieation ci>nt(*r'“ With the ronstructioii of better 
highways, tourists are c emung in increasing numbers to \isit the White Rivt' 
country and othc'r spots tint have Imcii dcvc'lopc'cl for ic'creation In this 
respect we see a lescinhlaiite to the Gnat Smoky Mountains, although the 
altitude is muc h less 

Uiifortuii itc ly, the d(>\( lopment of tree crops and sen iilifii forestry, except 
m national forests aw.uts the future, althougli the rugged topography of this 
upland area makc-s natuii's invitation to grow trc'es lor food and tree's for 
wcxkI particulaily strong 

t What might happen hen is shown by what c/tc/ hupiic'ii m one little corner 
sf southeastern \rkansas Instc'.id of bcung a ghost town in a land of stumps, 

^ In 'Novembci, 1037, the Missuun Stvte Planning Pnurd rciiorted ‘ lender the vanauB 
“deral submarginal 1 ind progruns, the area ol Missouri Si vie Parks has a)>pri>\iinately 
nubled within the last thiee years The larjcest ai cjuisiticin clunng this (leriud is the 

Inke of the Orarks Recreation Aic i with moie tluui Ki.OOOaires In addition to the State 
' rark areas tlie ki'deial Goveinmcnt is aeqainng wilhin the state eight tracts cif national 
forests, totaling appioMiniitcb tliice million acres These are all located in the Orark 
^Highland region on land unsuitable for agniniltuial use, and in addition to their utilitanan 
value in timbei ii sources, water ani< soil eonserv ition and eiuMun ccnitiul, they will provide, 
in accordance with the policy of the horeat Service, a eonsiclc rahlc opjxirtun'ity for recrea- 
tion ” — Mivumn Planning Ikgetl, Novemlier, 1937 

The park contains 47 not springs that vary in temperature from 95“ to 147“ F It is 
seM that De Soto visited these springs m 1541 In 1832 the United States Government 
wiaaly preserved them from monopoly bv creating the Hot Springs Reservation, which in 
1921 was made by Act of Congress the Hot Springs National Park 
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The sandy lands of southern Mississippi^ southern Alabama, and western 
Florida, the home of the longleaf pine, the turpentine still, and the sawmill, 
are but little used for cultivation. Nt^r Mobile Bay there is considerable 
trucking, and about 500,000 hardy Satbuma orange trees. Oranges are also 
grown on the Mississippi Delta in Louisiana, to the extent of 250,000 or 
300,000 boxes a year. 

liiiB whole eoast is subject at times to tije visitation of stray West Indian 
hurricanes. These stomis, 100 miles wide ai^d whirling with destructive fury, 
normally pass east of Florida and proceed northeastward at a safe distance 
from the coast. Once in a while one is pushed westward and crosses the Gulf, 
whence it turns northward into the United Sti),tpg. guch was the storm that 
wrecked Galveston in 1900. From time to tit,je New Orleans or Mobile re- 
ceives the deluges of rain and fierce winds that at.pompany one of these storms. 
In 1909 and again in 1915 a storm was strong enough to blow down the iron 
bridges of the Louisville and Nashville R. R. earfj; of New Orleans. A special 
tyi)e of bridge had to be designed to resist them.' Fortunately, these storms 
rarely visit any one particular place, and their fu™ abates when they reach 
the land. Probably the worst one of recent recor^ crossed southern Florida 
near Miami in 1926. One result of its destruction was a building code re- 
quiring stronger house construction. 

THE FLORIDA PEINIHSULA: AN ECO>NOMIC 
FRONTIER 

The Florida peninsula is about 140 miles wide by 400 milt >8 long — a dis- 
tance greater than that from Washington to Albany. It was j-ecently raised 
from the bottom of the sea. The surface is low, flat, or rolling ,sandy plains 
dotted with swamps, lakes, lagoons, and old beaches. During the ss-^'enteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when the North Atlantic states were* d^eloping 
iropulaliuns, industries, and institutions, Florida W'as an almost unsettled 
elaim, a small pawn, passed back and forth across the treaty tables by 
land, France, and Spain in their rather frequent settlements of wars. It had 
no era of subsistence' fanning, as did New England. The soil was and is too 
jwor. Bought by the Unit<^ States from Spain in 1819, it had no feverish 
period of antebellum settlement and exploitation, because it had no areas of 
rich land suitable for cotton or any other exploitive agriculture.'” Therefore 
Florida has been a late arrival in settlement. Progress began about 1870 and 
received a great im})etuH after the completion of the first railroad line from the 
North. Indeed, Florida may still be called a frontier in the economic sense — 
the last frontier east of the Mississippi River. It shows its frontier character 
by the rapid increase in population, which was 42 per cent in the decade end- 
ing 1910, 25 per cent in the following decade, and 52 per cent in the decade 
ending 1930. In no other Eastern state, not even in metropolitan New York, 
have numbers increased so rapidly. 

This is striking in comparison with static Georgia or with almost static 

A few clay hills in the north long marked the end of cultivation as weli as the southern 
boundary of the Cotton Belt. 
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Iowa. To duplicate such increase we must look to the Far West. Florida 
also shows its frontier character by the small amount of cultivated land. Of 
its total area of 35,000,000 acres, but 5,000,000 are in farms, and in 1930 less 
than 1,500,000 acres, or 4.3 per cent, were actually in crops. Farts of the 
south are mangrove swamp, but little explored, and coral reef. 

Still further proof of the frontier stage is to be seen in the land speculation 
which accompanied the rapid arrival of Northern people between 1920 nnd 
1929.” 

POPULATION 

Florida is the only Southern state with a large Northern element in its 
population. It calls itself the melting-pot of the states. The percentage of 
Negroes has declined sharply from 43.7 per cent in 1900 to 29 per cent in 1930. 
It is a strange and appalling fact that in Miami, largely Northern, the sup- 
pression of the Negro is perhaps more complete and more merciless than in 
any other Southern city. 

THE CLIMATE AND THE TOURIST 

The mfwt distinctive thing about Florida is its climate. This has been 
called the “most marketable climate in the world,” and Florida is marketing 
it in many ways. Florida climate is sold at $5 to $100 a day in Miami and 
Palm Beach hotels or at 50 cents a day in tourist camps. It is sold by the 
carload of fruits and vegetables delivered in midwinter to Northern markets. 
And it is sold at fancy prices by the acre for orange groves or at so much a 
front foot for building-lots. 

Florida’s climate is made chiefly by two factors. The first is much sunshine, 
the winter having little rain and little cloudy weather. The 8<'cond climate- 
maker is w'arm water. The equatorial drift in the Atlantic flows through the 
Caribbean into the Gulf, and out through the Florida Straits as the Gulf 
Stream, which is like a mighty river of warm water carrying in a northeasterly 
direction toward Europe 1800 times as much volume as the Mississippi pours 
into the Gulf. Thus the Florida peninsula has warm water on three sides and 
on the north is exposed to the land influence, which means an occasional dash 
of cold, carrying frost to the very tip of the peninsula. Then all Florida 
shivers, the houses being built for comfort for the average warm day. The 
visitor from the North is appalled at the number of houses without c.ellars 
and furnaces, and he is volubly chagrined when he encounters frost in Florida. 

The summer from May to November is showery without the extremes of 
heat (especially in southern Florida) that occasionally visit Washington or 
Chicago.” The winter is bright and sunshiny, with occasional showers which 

Florida experienced a tremendoua land boom in 1925-26. Even in northern Florida 
building^ots were staked out and sold near small towns. Many lota were sold and rewld 
with omy a small down payment and after the collapse of the boom reverted to the original 
owners. There are still to be seen a number of unfinished hotels in northern Florida, 
monuments to the gi^y God of Speculation, and pavements and toppling lampposts turn 
up in the most surprising and desolate tracts of scrub. 

» In twenty-one yeara the extreme of heat recorded at Jupiter was 96° F. A million 
square miles of the North h^ hi^er temperatures. 
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are soon over. This winter 
climate is attractive to the 
denizens of the North. For 
an unknown time hundreds 
of thousands of waterfowl in 
search of food have winged 
their way from the northern 
United States and Canada to 
spend the winter on the lakes 
and swami^s of Florida, and 
have flown back again in the 
spring to rear their families in 
the North. And now North- 
ern man, the sun-hunter, with 
new-found powers of flight, 
is following the waterfowl to 
Florida. 

The tourist is Florida’s 
greatest source of income. At 
the height of the season the 
po])ulation actually doubles. 
They come by automobile, 
trailer, bus, sleeping-car, and 
airplane. Some come down 
the coast in private yachts 
and on the line steamers. By 
the end of Febniary the rusli 
homeward is at its height. 
The last to go, as well as the first to arrive, is the horde of hotelkeepers, 
waiters, and others wlu) take care of vacationists in Florida in winter and 
in the North in summer. 

The millionaire goes to Palm Beach, Miami, Jacksonville, where he can 
stay in some of the most luxurious hotels in the world at a charge of from 
$20 to $100 per day. 'Phis tourist enjoys the beach and the bathing. He goes 
golfing or tarjwn-fishing and gets his picture in the Sunday supplements of 
metropolitan dailies. 

The farmer of the Middle West, of New England, and even of Canada, gets 
an ecpial amount of vacation in a very different way. He hooks on his trailer, 
l>erhaps a homemade affair, to the back of his Ford, or rolls up his tent, and 
camps by the wayside — “tin-can tourist,” the hotelkeepers contemptuously 
call him. Many s^)end the winter in one touri.st camp after another, at an 
exiMMuse of $1 or even 60 cents a day per person. Others take rooms, which 
are to be had at very reasonable prices away from the few fashionable and 
very expensive resorts. 

The “tin-can tourist” has free access to the pines, the sun, and the sea- 
shore. He has the gentle excitement of a strange land and of moving from 
place to place — and pitching horseshoes. The enthusiasm for this simple 
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sport is amazing. Its contestants compete for a national championship. To 
the slightly rheumatic of advancing years it is refreshing to bask in the Florida 
sun and read about blizzards back Imme. The Florida papers give him plenty 
of chance to read about the blizzards, because it is a part of the stock in trade 
of the Florida paper to cheer up its guests with news of freezing weather in the 
North and especially of misfortune in California. According to the Florida 
papers, this great rival winter-tourist region is a terrible place, going rapdly 
to the bad with frost, storms, earthquakes, and other calamities. CaHfomia 
and other resort places reciprocate. 

Tourists spend many millions of dollars each year in Florida, and many a 
retired farmer or businessman, after a few migrations to the land of sunshine, 
decides to stay, or at least to build a winter home." Indeed, it is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain just who is a native Floridian. A strong case can be made 
for naming Florida and California the “enemy states of the Republic.” Just 
as a man and wife attain the age of wisdom and have the leisure to become 
very useful in local public affairs, they produce civic emasculation by removing 
themselves for half the year or all of it to the land of sunshine, where they 
have no roots and can never become as effective as in the home neighborhood. 

THE LAND BOOM 

A land boom is an interesting phenomenon. It seems to the traveler that 
there was a lot staked out for every inhabitant of the United States in the 
days of the Florida land boom. There were daily auction sales of lots in many 
towns and sometimes in country places which now seem puzzlingly remote." 
An Illinois man of our acquaintance who had bought a “Miami” lot by mail 
went to hunt for it. He did not succeed in seeing it, but he got it located — 
12 miles from Miami. It was under water in the Kvc'rglades, 2 miles from the 
nearest passable road. 

The chief objective of this lot-buying was not to produce crops, nor to 
build, but to sell again, a process that is very profitable while it lasts and is 
characteristic' of land booms everywhere. In 1925-26 tourist and native alike 
had caught the universal fever to hold a lot or two, perhaps half a dozen, as a 
speculation. Meanwhile, of course, each year brought tens of thousands more 
winter tourists, and many more to buy lots on which to build bungalows where 
they hope to pass the winters of their later years. 

The development of Florida as a jdace of residence and resort has been 
greatly promoted by the enthusiasm of New York multimillionaires who have 
been charmed by the state and have thrown money into it without thoiight 
of adequate return. One of these men built a railroad into the unsettled 
wilderness, and actually carried it 114 miles at sea, flinging the railroad from 

» This is convincing proof of the soundness of the answer that a little Florida colored 
boy gave my uncle yearn ago: “We live on wattahmillions in summah and sick Yankees 
in wintah.” 

n “Hence an endless, vociferous campaign of real-estate enterprise, of building and 
boosting, of speculations and bonu^ and invitations to free trips with luncheons and 
eloquence thrown in.” — Clara G. Stillman, “Florida: The Desert and the Bose,” Nation, 
Oct. 31, 1923, p. 435. 
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islet to islet with concrete 
arches at a fabulous cost that 
could only have been a profit- 
able investment in such a 
place as the English Channel 
or New York Bay.“ 

CLIMATE AND THE 
MONEY CROPS 

Climate makes Florida’s 
first money crop, tourists; 
the second, fruits, chiefly or- 
anges and grapefruit; and 
the third, vegetables for the 
Northern markets in winter. 
The fruit and vegetable in- 
dustries are cursed by a double 
dread — the glutted market 
and the freeze. From time to time a cold wave brings stark frost into the 
green and palm-embowered winter. Tampa has had temperatures below 
20 ” F. Onee it had also in succession four winters otit of five without frost, 
and the one frost came on November 21. 



Fig. A. The road to Key West, result of a multi- 
millionaire’s fancy. Picture of Seven Mile Bridge 
taken from Pigeon Key. (Courtesy Key W’est 
Chamber of C<immerce and the Florida Motor Lines) 


FRUITS 

Citrus culture is one of the oldest industries in America, for the orange anti 
grapefruit were grown in Florida more than three centuries ago by the few 
Spaniards who were there. Through-railroad transportation inatle it an ex- 
j)ort industry. Most of the first commercial groves W'ere located along the 
St. Johns and other rivers, as the early growers had been dependent on the 
river boats. In the early ’tlO’s Ijoth banks of the river were lined solidly with 
prosperous groves, each grower with his owm wharf and small packing-house. 

Then came what the old residents of Florida still call the “Big Freeze.’’ 
Previous freezes had often destroyed a crop without damaging the trees 
greatly. The two .severe cold W’aves in the winter of 1894-95 ruined the 
orchards of the entire state by killing most of the trees down to the ground." 

“ The Key West Bxtemiion of the Florida East Coast R.R. was opened for traffic in 
January, 1912. It was built at a cust of (212,000 iwr mile and was soon (tailed “Flagler’s 
Folly for Henry M. Flagler, the Standard Oil millionaire, who owned all but 0 shares 
of the railroad’s stock. 'The first 14 miles on the mainland south of Homestead were built 
thro)^ a swamp. The remaining 114 miles followed the arc of the Florida keys to 
Key West, 13‘.; of the mileage Iwiiig over bridges. The keys, a low-lying chain of islands 
flanked by coral reefs, are long and narrow with intervening channels and many inlets, 
which were crossed at great expense, and a hurricane later demolished most of the bridge 
part of this folly. Key West is now reached by highwav. 

” The hard freeze of 1804 lasted three days. At Jacksonville the temperature dropped 
fnim 60° F. at 8 a.m. on December 26 to 36° at 8 a.m. on December 27. At midnight on 
December 28 it hod fallen to 1B..5°. and at 7 a.ii. on December 29 it reached its lowest 
point. 14°. 
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A period of warm, moist 
weather in which the trees 
had been growing was fol- 
lowed by a quick drop in 
temperature, a factor which 
very much increases the de- 
structiveness of frost. Thou- 
sands of groves were so com- 
pletely ruined that the owners 
did not even try to restore 
them.” The industry started 
up again in central and south- 
ern Florida. Even this move 
did not bring with it frost 
immunity, for other freezes 
have killed young orchards 
until, from experience, the 
margin of safety from ordi- 
nary frost is now fairly well 
defined. It is the practice in 
Florida to protect the lower 
trunk and bud union of young 
trees by piling up 18 inches of 
earth around them. System- 
atic frost protection has not 
become as well organized a 
practice as in California, but 
some of the growers keep oil heaters in their groves or piles of wood ready l,o 
be ignited at the approach of a cold wave. In the central lake region of 
Florida the numerous lakes reduce the frost hazard ; during the freeze of 1917 
groves on the south shore of Lake Apmpka suffered little damage, while others 
2 miles south were severely set back. Air drainage is also l)Ctter understood, 
the groves which were even slightly elevated above the surrounding country 
having fared better in 1917 (with 5° difference in temperature) than groves 
in the flatlands. The Florida sugar industry with its sudden rise is on the 
.southern shore of the large Lake Okcecholxse. 

While oranges arc grown to some extent in every county in Florida, the 
heart of the citrus belt at present is the central lake repon, the so-called 
Backbone of Florida, famous for its timbered hills and innumerable clear lakes. 
There are extensive plantings of young orchards here becaase of the good air 
and water drainage and the sandy soil underlaid with a clay subsoil at a depth 
of about 6 feet. There is also still plenty of unused land. 

Florida has another orange-growing district, along the Indian River on the 
east coast, and also one on the west coa.st. Each claims the best oranges, and 

” The extent of the catastrophe is best realized by a glance at the production figures: 
The Florida citrus crop in 18^3-04 was 5,055,000 boxes; in 1894-96, 2,808,000 boxes; 
in 1895-96, only 147,000 boxes; and in 1896-97, 218,000 boxes. 



Flo. A. At the upper left in this the Califomia 
section shows the lemon trees, 1930. The Florida and 
Texas sections at the upper right snow the grapefruit 
trees of 1935. A million grapefruit trees of Arizona, 
1935, are not mapped. Kacli dot represents 100,000 
trees. In 1935 there was a total of 39,000,000 orange 
trees, 13,000,000 grapefruit trees, and more than 
3,000,000 lemon trees. The production of citrus fruits 
in these small ureas now equals tlie total Ameriwn 
apple crop. (Courtesy U.8. Dept Agr.) 
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the three districts have never been able to co-operate in marketing, as have 
the growers in the different parts of California. 

Florida maintained almost a monopoly in the production of the pomelo, 
better known as the grapefruit, until the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
began to compete. Although the grapefruit has been known and grown for a 
long time, it attained popularity only within the last twenty-five years — a 
striking example of the possibilities of developing the public taste for many 
Other now unknown fruits. The tangerine and other kid-glove varieties are 
also grown all through the citrus belt. Lemons and limes do not meet with 
as much favor in Florida, being delicate and easily frosted. The lemon can 
be commercially grown only in the warmest sections of the peninsula, as the 
trees are subject to great injury when the temjierature falls below 28° F. 

One cannot take a trip through the citrus area, with its young groves spring- 
ing up on every side, without wondering who will buy all this fruit and what 
the price will he. Glutted markets or a marketing clash with California and 
Texas — since Texas is extending citrus plantings — seems an inevitable re- 
sult within a few years unless the demand for citrus products is miraculously 
increased. 

TBUCK AND VEGKTABLE8 

As the boll weevil changed the planters of the Cotton Belt from one-crop 
farming to diversified agriculture, so the freeze of 1894 urged Florida toward 
a widespread trucking industry in place of the single crop, oranges. Much 
of the soil of central and .southern Florida is a fine sandy loam, an excellent 
garden soil like that of the North Atlantic Coastal Plain. Express-train and 
motor-truck service to the Northern cities gave a winter market to the Florida 
truck-grower, and now the motor truck is widening the market by giving direct 
service to smaller places. Green beans, lettuce, tomatoes, and other vege- 
tables are now seen in an over increasing number of markets every week in the 
year. The vegetable business has become so important to the coast-line rail- 
roads that it has been said, partly in jest but actually in fact, that a trainload 
of millionaires en route to Palm Beach will be run off onto a siding to wait 
for a trainload of cabbages to ptiss. 

Although the trucking industry is general throughout the peninsula, the 
process of centralization has worked its normal result (see Chapter 7, ‘‘The 
North Atlantic Coastal Plain"). Sanford, near the east-central interior of 
the state in Seminole County, is by actual records the greatest celery-pro- 
ducing and celery-shipping point in the world. The Seminole ‘ ‘ Celery Delta ” 
comprises some 30,000 acres lying in a rough triangle between Lakes Monroe 
and Jessup and the connecting St. Johns Kver. Part of the soil is a sandy 
loam underlaid with clay at a depth of from 18 inches to feet, while the 
rest is muck, black as any prairie of Illinois or Texas. The celery fields have 
all been carefully tile-drained, irrigated by means of flowing artesian wells, 
made productive by heavy applications of commercial fertilizer, and given a 
very intensive cultivation. Although only one-tenth of the delta is in use, 
Sanford shipped 4562 cars during the season of 1937-38, as follows: celery, 
4414 cars; lettuce, 94 cars; cabbage, 42 cars; miscellaneous vegetables, 12 
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Kta. A. A Florida spinach field with a background of forest hung with the Spanish moss 
that gnms over a wide area of the humid Southland and produces such a peculiar efiert 
^in the mind of those who sec it for the first time. (Courtesy .lacksonville Chamber of 
Commerce) 

cars.'* Altliovigh Seminole County produces nearly all Florida’s celery crop, 
there is nothing to indicate that its soil or its climate hu.s any celery superiority 
to dozens of other localities in the state or elsewhere. 

Just as a reference to Sanford means celery, the naincs of Hastings, near the 
mouth of the St. Johns River in northern Florida, means Irish potatoes. 
Potatoes often bring from 10 to 16 eenta per pound in Northern stores during 
the latter part of March. Three-fourths of the Hustings crop is dug and 
shipjred before the end of May, which is the usual planting month for the great 
potato-producing sections of the North. 

Plant City near Tampa is a strawberry center. It shipped 1009 (iarloads 
of strawberries to the North between December, 1936, and May, 1937, and 
815 carloads the next year. 

While individual truck crops may be localized, as in the cases mentioned 
above, the truck business itself is not limited to any one section of the state. 
Dozens of towns are centers of districts where vegetables are grown whole- 

" In 1937-38 Seminole County ranked first among all Flori^ counties in rail ship- 
ments of celery, second in lettuce, and fourth in oranges. In addition, an enormous volume 
of fruits and vemtables moved forward by motor truck. A considerable amount of citrus 
fruit also was shipped via the St. Johns River, which has an S-foot channel to Jacksonville. 
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sale — islands of agriculture in a sea of pines. Many of these centers have 
growers* associations that sell produce, buy supplies, and run packing-houses 
and icing-plants. When it is remembered that it takes 5 tons of ice for the 
first refrigeration of each carload of perishable stuff sent out and several re- 
icings en route, and that Florida shipped 84,000 cars of fruit and vegetables 
during the season of 1929-30, some idea may be gained of the importance of 
ice, and therefore of fuel, in this business. 

In supplying the Northern markets with vegetables the Florida grower has 
high transportation costs, which limit the amount that can be sold, and the 
markets are easily glutted. The Florida grower is shut out from the market 
as soon as the market gardens farther North can get into the swing of pro- 
duction. Southern Florida has the shipping-season first. Then it shifts to 
central Florida, then to Savannah, Georgia, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Newbem and Wilmington, North Carolina, and on to the North Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. The Florida grower who netted just 7 cents for a whole car of 
fine cabbage (March,- 1922) when it was retailing at 8 cents a pound in At- 
lantic City was merely experiencing one of the common hazards of his business, 
which has been well described as one having a six-week season and a gamble 
at that. In a land of limitless resource something must limit an industry. 

A Florida bean king with extensive aertiage in the drained lands on the 
eastern edge of the Everglades near Miami told me, “There is no money in 
it unless there is a calamity — a rust or a frost to reduce the supply.” He 
plants the same land twice a year and gets two crops in the winter-spring 
season, and here is Florida’s great limitation — he has to put a ton of high- 
priced fertilizer on each acre with each planting. 

While Florida has about 30,000,000 acres of land suitable for truck crops, 
a study of the small acreages needed to produce the vegetables used by the 
nation will show the futility of the belief that any large part of Florida can be 
used for market gardens or citrus fruit for generations or even centuries, even 
if our population should increase." 

THE TUNG-OIL INDUSTRY 

The rapidly growing tung-oil industry along the Gulf Coast and in northern 
Florida is a splendid example of what may be accomplished in rejuvenating 
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Commodity 

Area cultivated, 
U.S. 

Thousand acres, 
Florida 

Vegetables grown for sale 

Peanuts, velvet beans, rowpeos 

3,774 

5,374 

158 

139 

White potatoes 

3,582 

26 

Sweet^tatoes and yams 

Com [Tor grain) 

967 

21 

62,247 

685 

Soybeans 

5,692 

5,423 

Number of trees (thousands), citrus fruits 

13,161 



From U.S. Buteau of the Census, United States Census 0 / AgricuUure, 1935, Vol. Ill, 
Oeneral Report. 
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the desolate, cutover pine-barren lands of this region when some intelligence 
is applied.” Today the tuug-yu-shu of China is taking its place alongside the 
Satsuma, the pecan, and the loblolly pine, and is helping to create a new 
pattern of tree life in an area where the noble longl^ pine once reigned 
supreme. 

The American tung-oil industry was bom in a Tallahassee cemetery in 
November, 1906, when five tung seedlings that had been imported from China 
were planted there. Sev'en years later a bushel of tung-oil nuts was shipped 
to New Jersey, and 2.2 gallons of oil were extracted, the first tung oil produced 
on the North American continent. As a result of years of research, it was 
found that the tung tree could be grown successfully in the northern third of 
Florida, parts of southern and southeastern Georgia, and a strip of land about 
100 miles w'ide along the Gulf Coast of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas.®* The acreage in tung trees has grown from about 140 acres around 
Gainesville, Florida, in 1923 to 160,000 acres in 1938 scattered from Florida 
to Texas.” 

Tung oil is vastly superior to linseed oil in the manufacture of high-grade 
paints and varnishes, and for yeans this country imported its supply from 
China.” In 1932 the first two tank cars of American tung oil were shipped 
from Gainesville to New York. In 1938 American tung trees produced over 
3,000,000 lbs. of oil, or about 1.5 per cent of the nation’s total consumption. 
Mills for the extraction of the oil are now located at Gainesville, Florida, 
Cairo, Georgia, Picayune and Wiggins, Mississippi, and Bogalusa, I-ouisiana, 
and undoubtedly others will be built. 


FLORIDA PHOSPHATE 


Florida phosphate beds contain phosphoms preserved in fossil bones — 
jaws of rhinoceros and crocodile, teeth of mastodon and shark, ribs of 
whale, and myriads of small crustaceans whose remains give us the most 
important element in commercial fertilizers.” The deposits are scattered 


” See M. Ogden Phillips, “Tung Oil: Florida’s Infant Industry.” Economic Geoaravhv 
October, 1929, pp. 348-57. --v e 

“ The tung tree has stringent climatic and soil requirements. While it is more hardy 
than the citrus tree, temperatures below 18° F. are likely to be fatal, although a few mature 
and thoroughly dormant trees have Ijeen known to survive at a temperature as low as 
4°. On the other hand, a certain amount of cold weather each year is needed to induce 
complete dormancy. Optimum yields are obtained from an annual rainf^l of from 40 to 
50 in., with a maximum precipitation during the summer months. Tung trees will grow 
on a variety of soils, provuled that these are not alkaline or wet; limestone within the 
reach of roots must be avoided. Failure of farmers to have soil tests made is one of the 
chief causes of trouble. What the next “big freese” will do to them remains to be seen 
“ At the age of three >;ear8 tung trees begin to produce fruit, or nuts, as they are com- 
monly called^ aiul in their fourth and fifth years production becomes commercially im- 
portant. An acre of 116 trees live years old will produce about 116 bushels of nuts yielding 
A6 lbs. of oU per tree. All acream yields of trees of any sort are suspect until provetf 
The inn^ent and beautiful tree doth so tempt man to prophetic misinformation See 
J. Russell Smith, Tree Crops. 

T “lovv*!?® j"*®™*’’ "*'^ methods of extraction. 

i37,'(^!oS^^l^.!‘:^rth1lL9ilS,?r' 

‘°'*® PhMphate; Tennessee, 999,000, long 
tons; and the Western states, only 138,000 long tons. Tte Western deposits, loca^ in 
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Fin. A. PIttrpr mining in the Florida phosphate beds. The stream of water, forced by 
centrifugal pumps, washes away the sand and earth, leaving the phosphate pebbles. Gold 
is mined by this method, the water and earth being washed through troughs where the 
heavy gold remains in prearrange crevices in the trough while the lighter earth and stones 
pass on. (Courtesy Nat’l Fertiliser Asa'n, Washington, I>.C.) 


over 100 mill's along the west side of the peninsula, where one-fourth of 
the world’s phosphate is mined. The phosjiliate, usually in small pieces of 
hard rock scattoreil through rnueh earth, is obtained by hydraulic methods. 
Modern machinery and the use of the flotation process permit the poorer 
deposits to lie worked. 

Florida is well located to supply the large amounts of fertilizer needed by 
the farmers in the Southeastern states. Without available phosphorus the 
(luasl.al Plain .sands would remain in scattered pine. Fertilizer plants, 
which are located in many Southern si-aport water fronts, mix German 
|K>tasl) and Chilean nitrate with Florida phosphate. Florida phosphate ex- 
l>orts an- shipped through the ports of Tampa and Fernandina, ehiefly to 
Japan and FhirojM'aii countries.'-* Since the World War the Kuropean market 
has (h'clined because of competition from North African mines. 


THE FUTURE OF FLORIDA LANDS 

What then is to become of these millions of acres of sand, sandy loams, 
and mucky swamp soils not now needed for farm or orchard? The area 


Idnhu, Montana, Utah, and Wyomingj contain 94r('. of the nation’s reserves and are su- 
perior to the Florida phosphate in qumity, but they are located too far from the market to 
he of importance at the present time. 

“ Sint» 1929 e-sports have vari^ between about 500,0(X) and 1,000,(X)0 long tons an- 
nually; in 1938, 1,141,000 long tons were exported. Between 1907 and 1014 exports varied 
between 1,000,000 and 1,300,000 tons annu^y. 
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is a land reserve. First, it 
should be put to growing 
pine, all of it — immediately. 

The longleaf pine forest of the 
northern half of Florida was 
the only thing in Florida to 
exploit, and it has been ex- 
ploited as ruthlessly as any 
other American forest. Flor- 
ida passed its peak of lumber 
production in 1916, and is now 
second to Georgia in the pro- 
duction of naval, stores. In 
traveling through the state 
one becomes increasingly im- 
pressed and depressed by the 
seemingly endless stretches of 
cutover and burned-over for- 
est, much of it public ojk*!! 
range for stock, which until 
recently were undersized victims of the devastating tick (see Fig. 339 A).“ 

It is Florida, not. an island at the south of Chile (Tierra del Fuego), that is 
the real “Land of Fire.” One may say that the state has a curse »)f cows, 
for from end to end fires are deliberately set to bum little trees and old grass 
so that new grass may come for the cow to eat. You may see half a dozen 
forest fires in a day as you travel across the state. 

Florida’s lands arc relatively infertile; all .save a very few muck soils need 
to be fertilized from the beginning of cultivation. This low fertility is not so 
great a drawback to producers’ cost as at first appears. For com and meat 
it differs but little, i)erhai)s, from that of the richest lands of Illinois. Land 
worth S200 an acre (Illinois) has an interest charge of from *10 to $12 per acre 
per year. Put from *10 to *12 worth of fertilizer on cheap Florida sandy 
loam each year, and it can be built up quickly by stuffing it with legumes, 
especially the giant velvet beans.’" It is simpler, of cour.se, to mine the rich 
land than to make the infertile land productive. Therefore we use Illinois and 
neglect Florida, and at present we do not need both as meat-producers. 

Here and there in the Florida i>eninsulB are dairy farms and hog farms of 
the most modern type where animals are pastured twelve months in the 
year, on a variety of forage plants similar to that discussed in Chapter 13, 
“The Cotton Belt.” These are suggestive examines, and it should be re- 
membered that com, the great Southern supply crop, covers far more acres 
than all of Florida’s truck and fruits combined. The level surface and sandy 
soil invite intensive and continuous machine agriculture, as erosion need not 
be a problem in Florida and machinery can be used to the maximum. 

• Northern tourists are sometimes quite annoyed by cattle rnaming across the high- 
ways. Only a few counties have voted to require the fencing of livestock. 

” It is more nearly true than was once bmieved that "the sterility of the Florida soil 
is compensate by the fertility of the air.” 



Fro. A. Florida. This is the picture of most of it. 
Other uses have claimed spots. (Courtesy U.8. 
Forest Service! 
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The most likely place for extenave agricultural development is in the 
Everglades, where there are 5000 square miles of treeless swamp. It looks 
like a vast wheat field, being covert with a crop of saw grass 6 or 8 feet 
tall. Experiments with saw grass indicate the possibility of an important 
paper industry. In 1937 Florida harvested 19,000 acres of sugar cane, much 
of it in the Everglades area. The Florida yield was 33.4 tons per acre in con- 
trast with 20.6 tons per acre in Louisiana. Everglades cane is ground in 
sugar mills located at the southern end of Lake Okeechobee, and the raw 
sugar is shipped largely by water to Jacksonville and Savannah. A celotex 
plant utilizes the bagasse. 

“It’s all a matter of water control,” said the county agent at Miami in 
talking about the Everglades and southern Florida agriculture. The heavy 
rains of sununer turn large areas of fiat grassland into a lake. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry have dug drainage ditches as they pleased, draining off too much 
water, with the result that grass and peat fires in the spring of 1929 destroyed 
large areas of Everglade land. There is a hope, perhaps we might call it a 
plan, for an Everglades National Park of over 2,000,000 acres. 

The development of the Everglades will advance only as the result of ex- 
tensive enterprise. Florida now leads in swampland .“ Because of porous 
sand and underground channels in the soft limestone, much of Florida has 
no surface streams. The possibilith's of new crops are indicated by the fact 
that mangoes, avocados, papayas, and other tropic fruits have been planted 
ex()erimcntally and in small commercial orchards. 

Granted the continuous growth of population in the United States, the 
greatest question concerning the full development of Florida is probably 
the climate. The winter sojourner tak<% the best of it and flies away, leav- 
ing the permanent resident to face the long season of steady, humid heat 
without the bracing effect of cooler dry spells.™ The temperature is, how- 
ever, less extreme and therefore less unpleasant than that of Washington 
or Philadelphia. 

The late R. DeC. Ward of Harvard, one of the most diligent students 
of hygiene and climate in America, said: “Too long a sojourn in such a 
climate, may, however lead to a marked toning down of the system, to 
loss of ap()etite, and to digestive and nervous difficulties.” Mr. Howard 
Martin, of Illinois, says: “ In plain English, you get lazy. I noticed it. The 
first two weeks I was there I ate oranges with enthusiasm. Then I got 
too tired to peel an orange and always bought tangerines; the skins pull 
off with about two motions. Then I got too lazy to handle the tangerines 
and ate kumquats the rest of my stay.”™ 

* Many of Florida’s swamps are due to sheer flatness, and many are due to the lime 
sinks. Soft limestonra underlie much of the state. Limestone dissolves, and the material 
above caves in. This may dam up an underground watercourse and make both a lake 
and a swamp. 

” According to Ellsworth Huntington, Civilaation and Climate, man is most energetic 
physically in a temperature of 60° to 70° F., with frequent small changes of temperature. 
His temperature for ment^ optimum is between 40° imd 50° F. For the production of ideal 
climate inside of community houses, see the last chapter. 

* Kumquats, the smallest of the orange family, about the uze of the last section of 
man’s thumb, are eaten as one eats a berry. 


SUBTROPIC COASTS AND FLORIDA PENINSULA S5!I 
MANUFATTURING 

The Florida peninsula has many thriving small cities and towns. Its 
metropolis, Jacksonville, lo<;ally known as “Jax,” had a population of 
130,000 in 1930. Good railway connections and coasting steamers make 
it a distributing-point for the northern part of the state, and it is an ocean 
port of considerable importance. Jacksonville exports considerable lumber 
and naval stores. 

Tampa (pop. 101,000), the distributiiut-center for the west coast, has the 
leading cigar-manufacturing industry of Florida. Cigar-making started at 
Key We.st (pop. 13,000) because an American duty on Havana cigars gave 
a decided advantage to cigars made inside this country. In 1930 Key West 
had 45 cigar and cigarette factories, employing chiefly Cuban and Spanish 
labor, but today moat of them are closed. With abandonment of railroad 
service to the mainland. Key West was stranded, the town went bankrupt, 
people went on relief, and the population declined. Key West is now mak- 
ing a valiant effort to attract the tourist trade, and motorbusses that “go 
to sea” travel a new highway that has been built along the old railway 
right of way to the big rock that is Key West, at the end of the Florida keys. 

A project, which was Ixigun, but later halted by congressional action, 
is the projxised Florida Canal connecting Jacksonville on the east coast 
with the town of Inglis on the west coast, north of Tampa. The cities of 
southern Florida arc bitterly opposed to it, and the shipping companies 
say they would not use it. 

Thert' is as yet no sign of any important manufacturing in Florida aside 
from forest products, fertilizers, and cigars. The most probable addition 
is that of fruit- and vegetable-canning and sugar-refining. Much progress 
has been made in the successful canning of graj)efniit and grapefruit juice. 
If the coat of commercial fertilizer could be reduced, the amount of vege- 
tabl(>s that might be produced for canning or dehydration is beyond compu- 
tation — witness the practice of a truck farmer who marketed, from the 
same ground, lettuce in January, tomattxjs in March, potatoes in May, 
and then grew a huge crop of velvet beans to f(«d the mules and enrich 
the land with their nitrogenous nodules, which arc about as large as the 
end of your thumb. 



Chapter 16. THE CORN BELT 



THE world is large, but nowhere on ite surfaaA 
is there an equal, or even a rival, to the Com! 
Belt of the Unit^ States, an area of 250,000 j 
square miles. / 

T he Com Belt is a pft of the sfods — the rain 
g^, th^un ^odj the^^d^(^, the ice god, and 
the gods of geology. In the’mHdTe of the hTorth 
American continent the gods of geology made a 
wide expanse of land where the rock layers are nearly horizontal. The ice 
gods leveled the surface with their glaciers, making it ready for the plow, 
and also making it rich. The wind god accumulated dust through the ages 
and helped build up a soil. The rain god gives summer showers. The sun 
god gives summer heat. All this is nature’s conspiracy to make man grow 
com. Having corn, man feeds it to cattle and hogs, and thereby becomes a 
producer of meat, a nd Chicago, the gnomic capital of the Corn Belt, be- 
meat cap ital of t!b a.^orld. 

This Corn Belt enabled the Umted States to export wheat through the 
troubled years of our Civil War, to the astonishment of Europe and the 
support of our foreign credit.’ Again its products sustained the Allied armies 
^during the World War (1914-18). 


GLACIAL BENEFITS 

Repeatedly the continental glacier advanced and retreated across the 
Com Belt. The glacier moved across a rolling and hilly land, much like the 
Northern Piedmont. The pushing ice sheet, like a giant gardener, scraped 
off the tops of little hills and filled up the little valleys with the scrapings. 
Wells and excavations show the story piece by piece, and the record is now 
plain. 

Because rain leaches the rich qualities from the earth and plants extract 
food from it, surface soil is sometimes poorer than subsoil where the soil has 
been expased to plant roots for a long time. The glacier mixed subsoil with 
surface soil, thereby putting greater soil riches within reach of the farmer’s 
crop plants. One measure of this enrichment is seen in the high lime content 
of the recently glaciated areas as compared to the low lime content of the 
unglaciated areas which have been exposed to continuous leaching by rain.‘ 


* This shows how surely the Com Belt is the child of steam. At the beginning of the 
railroad era, thirty years before the outbreak of the war of 1861-65, the Com Bdt, away 
from the navigable rivers and west of Indiana, was almost in a state of nature. 




THE CORN BEL*: S6i 

By some freak of surface 
form, no glacier overrode an 
area severe thousand square 
miles in extent and situated 
in the southwestern comer of 
Wisconsin. Thisnongladatcd 
region, which includes parts of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois, 
is known as the Driftless Area. 

Here is an admirable oppor- 
tunity to compare the land 
before and after glaciation. 

Careful studies ’ on both lime- 
stone and sandstone forma- 
tions show conclusively that 
the glaciated land i.s richer 
and more level. Consequently, glaciated land has a larger percentage fit for 
the plow and gives larger yields p«‘r acre. 

Geologists are fairly well agreed that the glaciers, scooping out the beds 
of the Great Lakes, spread earth to a depth of about 100 feet over the surface 
in northern Ohio, and to a depth of about 300 feet on the southern part of 
Wisconsin. These glaciers, because they crossed no mountains, found but 
few stones to spread upon the land. The local rock — sandstone, limestone, 
and shale — was ground to bits and would not make boulders. New Eng- 
landers, familiar with millions of glacial boulders of granite, would be amused 
at the labors of the students of Cornell College, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa. They 
went several miles into the soft earth country, and with hard work and the 
help of many horses managed to drag a large granite boulder to the campus, 
to be its crowning ornament and curioaty. The campus of the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln and other Com Belt institutions have similar glacial 
curiosities — of which millions of tons litter New England. 

The western part of the Corn Belt was further improved by wind action 
— wind-blown dust settling year after year built up the t3T3ical soil called 
loess, one of the finest agricultural soils in the world if it can be kept from 
blowing away. Loess is uniform, porous, fertile, friable and highly tillable. 
An alfalfa root was reported 97 feet down in digging a tunnel through Kansas 
loess. 

At the height of the glacial epoch, streams like the Wabash, the Illinois, 
and others carried enormous volumes of water, and developed wide valleys. 
These vallej^ are entirely too large for the pre.s'ont streams, are often marshy, 
and distinctly interfered with east-west travel in the early days. Easy cross- 
ings became townsites. 

' R. H. Whitbeck, " Kconomic Aspects of the Glaciation of Wisoonsin,” Annals of the 
Associolian of American Geographers, Vol. Ill, 1913, pp. 02-87 — a moSt excellent and con- 
vincing study. Similar results were obtained by I^ar W. Owen, on the south edge of 
glaciation in Ohio. See “The Influence of Glaciation on A^culture in Ohio/’ BrSlelin 
0/ the Beientifie Laboratories of Denison UnvoersUy, GranviUe, Ohio, 1014, Vol. XVII, 
pp. 399-94. 
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Fig. a. Although the United States is producing 
less than it used to, there is not a corresponding in- 
orease in other parts of the world — further proof that 
our Com Belt, though declining in fertility and in soil 
resources, is still without a peer. (Courtesy U.S. 
Ihipt Agr.) 
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Kig. A. Thraenwhs 
miKht lx* callea Corn 
licit boundariea. One 
ehotra how dependent 
com in on momture and 
the other how depend- 
ent it in on tempera- 
ture. (Courtesy U.S. 
Weather Bureau) 
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SURFACE AND ARABILITY 

Tho nlmost stonclcss surface of tlic Cirrii Bolt is either level or gently 
rolling over most of it.s area, and wonderfully fitted for the plow.* Save 
for a few steep hills near the streams, and for strurtures made by man, a 
plow eonld run almost without interruption from Oolumbus, Ohio, to the 
western Irounds of tho Corn Belt in South Dakota or Nebraska, or indeed 
mueh farther. In this level or gently rolling eotintry, hills are so rare that the 
United States Jfcovernment, in parceling out this empire for the home- 
steader, laid oflliie roads at right angles, one mile apart and running due 
east and wtvit, ^nd due itorth and south. The square mile contained be- 
tween the roads Va.s dividisl into finir quarter-sections, each of which, there- 
fore, faced a mile «»f rood. This plan gives so great a total mileage of roads ‘ 
that to maintain them in good condition is a heavy burden on the revenues. 

During the glacial era Lakes Krie and Michigan were larger than they 

• One appreriates the value of topography by ronaidering the following facts. In south- 
nstem Iowa, not far from the Miaaimippi River, a aertion of maturely dissected hill country 
was settled before 18M. The prairie was settled Iwtween 1830 and 1880. In the bill 
eountry home industries wrished, and commercial agriculture could not replace them 
very well. A numlier of Iowa countiea in this section lost 25 rj, of their rural population 
from 1920 to 1930 by a romhitution of farm consolidation and farm abandonment. The 
faAna were too small for proper grassing-down to stop erosion, and in the first six months 
of 1934 tlie relief iuirden was fiOVr more than in the rest of Iowa. 

* Many parts of Europe have an entirely different rural organisation, more favorable 
to Boeiability and transport, but less favor^e to farm operation. Twenty or a hundred 
farm families live in a villai^ and go out to till the lands within a radius of several mil— 
Ismes reach tlic fields, ffoods connect Uic viUagee. The roads are generally good. 
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now are. As the waters receded, the old lake bottoms appeared as very 
flat lands. These old lake beds and also river bottoms, and tens of thou- 
sands of square miles of flat uplands in many parts of the Com Belt, are 
so wet in rainy years that the crops spoil because wetness makes it impossible 
to cultivate the soil. Most of these lands have been ditched and underdrained 
with tile, of which there are literally hundreds of thousands of miles.* This 
is a laborious and costly process, but it means that the land is so level 
that erosion is very slow or even sometimes impossible, and the moisture sup- 
ply for crops is good. Ujwn the whole, it is difficult to conceive of better or 
more enduring agricultural lands, unless it l>e some of the deep and uniform 
formations of ^canic ash or loess.’ And the Corn Belt has considerable 
areas of loess i^ the western part. 

CLIMATE 

The climate of the Corn Belt rivals its soil in suitability for com produc- 
tion. Com needs heat and sunshine. The (\>rn Belt summer is hot, wi th- 

* " It [drainage of land] promotes aeration of the soil, ullon's the soil to be used by plants 
to greater deptmi, improves the texture of the soil, increases soil tempwature, promotee 
the activity of nitrobacteria, allows for earlier seeding of the land, permits crops to begin 
a healthy growth at once, prevents loss of fertilizers by surface washing, nuikes crops 
better able to withstand drought, prevents loss of crops from heavy rains, lessens frost 
damage, and decreases diseases among farm animals.” — W. I.eBoy Perkins, "The 8ig- 
nificaiKte of Drain Tile in Indiana,” Economic Geography, October, 1931, pp. 380-89. 

’ In many localities the land is so flat that it has been necessary to dig main ditches 
which are virtually canals or artificial creeks iuik<s in length. Thus a runoff was provided 
for the drains from the individual farms. This necessity of the environment has produced 
an interesting response in the organization of a new governmental unit; namely, the 
drainage district, whereby the iwople of a given tenitory vote for or against a bond issue to 
pay for dimng main canals. This method is, of course, exactly analogous to that used for 
school and^road districts in many parts of the country. 

In the disastrous flood of 1913, us much as 1 1 inches of rain fell on already saturated soil 
in central Ohio and caused over $100,000,000 worth of damage to Dayton and vicinity. 
This catastrophe had an even more extensive social result than the one cited above. It 
was found that the streams subjected to this unusual demand hud become choked,, par^ 
because of the encroachments of the abutments to highways and railroad bridges. To 
control this matter the state creatwl in 191,’i a new piece of government, namely, the 
Miami Conservancy District. This is a territory having drainage or a flood problem as its 
basis of unity. Thus the Miami Valley bei-ame a conservancy district which runs across 
the boundanes of county, township, congrcssiunal district, and any nr all prditical divi- 
sions except the state. The conservancy district is authorized to take such action as seems 
best to cope with the single problem of water control. Through building permits it controls 
the character and locution of roads, bridges, and structures near the streams. 

The conservancy district bought a whole village and the adjacent farms and made it a 
dry reservoir. Dams were built with an opening of such a size that the water flows out of 
it no faster than the stream can carry it away. Thus, at times of flood, the reservoir may 
be full of water three days or a week. At other times the dry reservoir, enriched by flood 
mud, is ready for maximum and continuous corn production. In 1939 about 8000 acres 
of the district land were leased to farmers on a share basis, and 2000 acres wore devoted to 
tourist camps, hiking trails, picnic grounds, and shelter houses. The dams, reservoirs, 
and river improvements have been so effective that in recent years flood damage has 
averaged only $12,000 a year. 

Very different was the outcome of the Pittsburgh FIwhI Commission survey following 
the disastrous flood of 1907. Deforestation w as found to lie increasing the height and fre- 
quency of floods at Pittsbuiigh. The recommended cure was reservoirs in mountain sites 
which were in four states, and would benefit the entire river to the Gulf. This, however, 
was an interstate problem requiring state co-operation or Federal action. And so it waits — 
an expensive prooeas, as the terrible flood of 1936 demonstrated. 
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Fig a lion much does it run’ It w riTply the lamp two ypars m 8ucpp<ision The 
eastern part of the Corn Helt is lilessed, in lompaiiwin to most paits of the world, by the 
small amount of variation Flic early 1880’s hs« heavy migiatum to the western Corn 
Belt (CouitesyJ B Kmier It Out Chmate Changing/ Illinois Farmeis’ Institute) 


bn|^ht sun’shnio Corn noeds 
moiature, but the yrniind. 
shniilil lint lie ho wnt-as to iii^ 
t erfere wi th wee kly r hIIja. . i- 
fjon T he moderate ram ‘ of 
the Corn Belt usually tonus 
in tluindersliowerh wliuli last 
but an hour or two mil aie 
promptly followed by the re- 
turn of sunshine 'I'lils Rives 
the eoni the eonilnned benefit 
of rain heat, and light and 
lets man get back to his fields 
after tin shortest possilile in- 
terruption of labor 

The summer w eat her cycle 
consists of some bright sunny 
days, inereasing in heat and 
sultriness whiih euhmnate in 
a semes nl showers lasting a 
day or two The lam is usu- 
ally followed by (linring 

• Kansans recngnire ‘ lailly- 
waaher,” ‘ sod-soaker ’ grow mg 
ahower,” ' dnuledrazzle ’ 



Fig B These ten-year moving averages of the 
rainfall for whole statra show an astonishing condi- 
tion for Minnesota, and show how adjacent areas 
have different trends at the same time (Courtesy 
I B Kimer, la Our ChmaU Chanfftngt Ilhnois 
harmeiK Institute) 
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Fig. a. Another boundary of the Com Belt. This map ehows the number of times in 
twenty years that there was a 30-day period without a rainfall of 0.2.5 inch in any 2^hour 
period. (Courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau) 


weather with northwest breezes and cooler dry air that is distinctly more 
bracing than the air in the Cotton Belt. 


The sum 




or the CO 


be lts are n ot su mmer resorts. In . -the hot nights which man dislikes com 
grows so iasi mat one can almost hear it grow. But this is a wholesome cli- 


mate. It makes for a vigorous, energetic type of man, one able to produce 
great quantities of crops in the summer season, even though the longer period 
of sunshine sometimes produces greater heat than that of many tropic places. 

The rainfall declines from east to west (Fig. 290 A), and the winter is cold, 
with little precipitation, mostly in the form of snow. The diy cold winter is 
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rough on inaect pesta, and it certainly lays fungi low for a tieaaon. It locks the 
soU tight with freezing and protects the fertility from the leaching which is 
so damaging to lands farther south. The western boundary of the Com Belt 
is at the place where the rainfall isjo-sli^t^that com is no longer the Tnnin 
crop dependence. The northgpf^oundary is set by the line of shorter grow- 
ing-season, which again limits com from being the main crop dependence.' 


NATURAL VEGETATION 

When the white man found the Com Belt, its nari, nhin onfi 

In diana) was a maan^ent lorest of oak, hickory , maple, ash, elm^ ajid other 
hardwoods- Most of the part cast of central Illinow'^^a5Torested (Ilgr41- A). 
Here and there in the eantem forested part were open, grassy glades, where buf- 
falo, deer, and elk fattened. The western part was as completely treeless as the 
eastern part was completely fore8ted.>|f The lessened rain of the west probably 
made it {lossible for the grass fire to kill out the tree growth and have wide 
stretches of grass where now tall shade trees or forests grow if given a chance." 
Only along the streams of Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa was there forest. 
Illinois was transition ground, with forest along the streams and with large 
stretches of open prairie between.” There were even large tracts of open 
prairie in northern Indiana and southern Michigan. 

These prairies were at once ready for the farmer, and they wiTe rieher than 

• Dr. O. K. Baker e.xplains the boundary of the Com Belt on his wcU-knovrn map of 
North America oa follows (“Agricultural Regions of North America, Part IV — The 
Com Belt," Eamomic Gtography, 1925, p. 449): “The western and northern boundaries 
are climatic, whereas the eastern and southern boundaries arc owing to topography and 
soil. In ipieral, the boundaries have been drawn where the production of com fafis below 
3,000 bushels per square mile, but along the western margin, where agriculture develop- 
ment is incomplete, possibilines of production have l)een taken into account, and the 
lanuidary has been drawn where the production of com is much less. This western Imund- 
ary fallows, with only slight deviations, the line of 20 inches annue runfaJl, the density 
of com production diminishing rapidly beyond this line. The northern boundary follows 
more or less closely the line of 70 degrees mean summer temperature east of the Missouri 
and 69 degrees west of that river. To the north of this boundary hay and forage become 
more important than corn, and dairying replaces the production of neef cattle and hogs 
as the princinol livestock enterprise. The eastern boundary follows the line where tne 
more or less level limestone lands of western Ohio (five place to the hiUy shide and sand- 
stone lands of the eastern portion of that state. On these hilly and less fertile lands hay 
and pasture, u^ mostly for rattle and sheep, replace com and hogs as the dominant 
system of fanning. The southern boundary across Ohio, Indians, and Blinois corresponds 
almost exactly with the southern limit of the Wisconsin glaciation; and across Missouri 
follows in a general way the northern limit of the hilly Oaark platrau. The unglaciated 
lands of southern Indiana and Illinois and the Oaark mountain lands ore much less pro- 
ductive, particularly of corn, than the smoother, younger, richer lands to the north. In 
western central Missouri and eastern Kansas the boundary is less definite and migrates 
liack and forth with the relative price of wheat and com. Across northern Kansas the 
southern boundary of the Com Belt is ve^ stable, and appears to be determined largely 
by the hot winds of July and August, which frequently dry out the com plwts and fre- 
quently reduce the rteld.” 

" It wu the Indians’ custom to bum last season’s dead areas so that buffalo and other 
game could ^t the tender young grass. 

“ A prairie is an extensive tract of land, level to gently rolling, without a timber cover, 
and tamm grassy vegetation — a sod. It may or may not be dotted with trees. The 
reason why some of these eastern areas were prairie in the midst of forest is still a question 
for rather warm dispute among ecologists. 
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the forest soils. The forest 
areas had only about 25 per 
cent as much organic matter 
as the grass-covered prairie. 
At least two faistors seem to 
contribute to this difference. 
Trees have large roots, but 
the great number of roots of 
grasses may give nearly or 
quite as great a mass of roots. 
The tree lives longer than most 
grass plants. Therefore many 
cropffi of grass roots may be 
produced while one crop of 
tree roots is forming. 

It may also be true that the 
large hole left by a decaying 
tree root lets in air to hasten 
the processes of decomposition 
of vegetable matter, while the 
tiny grass root does not pve 
such aid to aeration. 

SETTLEMENT AND 
PEOPLE 

Three streams of colonists 
flowed into this Eden. The 
Yankees from New England 
and New York came by way 
of the Erie Canal into north- 
ern Ohio. Some continued 
westward through Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa to Nebraska 
and down through northern 
Missouri to Kansas.'* An- 
other Yankee stream came by 
the way of the Great Valley 
*and Pittsburgh. 



Fio. A. Why are the treeless Com Belt soils 
black? Why are they rich? Why did they rianain 
intact until the plow eainc, and why do they begin 
to wash away and blow away and creep away when 
plowed? The whole story is told by this picture. It 
shows the huge difference between a one-ycar grovi'th 
and a two-year growth of a plant of big bluestcm 

( ;rus8 from eastern Nebraska. The roots are 2 feet 
ong. Great is our gratitude to Professor J. E. Weaver 
of the University of Nebraska for this most illuminat- 
ing picture. 


The Southern stream of colonists, having passed through the Cumberland 


Gap into Kentucky, went down the Ohio River. Groups of the people would 


the State was invaded by immigrants from New England or sons and daughters 
of New Englanders, who caine to Kansas to make this a B'ree State. A fair fight in an open 
field ensued; the abolitionists crowded out the proslavery peo|de, outvoted them, and 
captured Kansas. The first Kansans, therefore, were crusaders, mtellectual and social 
pioneers, covenanters of various sorts; which, if you like to live comfortably upon your 
soft yesterdays, means that Kansas was fuU of cranks. . . . Abolitionism was more than a 
conviction . . . temperamental habit.” — William Allen White, "Kansas: A I^ritan Sur- 
vival,” in Thesf United Statee, ed. by Ernest Gruening, Ser. 1, p. 2. 
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find a place where they wanted to live, and there they would stay and settle 
together in a (immunity. Other groups went on down the Ohio and even up 
the Missisappi and the Missouri, carrying with them from Virginia, Carolina, 
and Tennessee their ideas and their politics. 

The prairie land offered no wood. The Easterner, accustomed to forest 
land, thought there ■was something wrong with land that did not grow tipes. 
The first settlers, therefore, took land along streams w’herc there were trees, 
and with painful labor and with ax and fire cut clearings for their farms and 
fought stumpm and roots as their fathers and grandfathers had done on the 
Atlantic Coast, in the Piedmont, and in Appalachia. Sometimes these clear* 
ings were right beside the open prairie. 

The tough sod of the prairie was a substantial di.scoiiragement to the poor 
plow of that day, and the prairie was settled only when good timberlands 
along streams were no longer available. Profetwor H. H. Barrows tells the 
story of a man in southern Illinois who lost an election because his neighbors 
knew that anybody who was fool enough to go into the prairie and settle, as 
he had done, was lacking in the good judgment recpiired of persons in office. 
The first arrivals, being from the South, got the wood.s and voted Democratic. 
Those who came later, being from the North, got the prairie and voted Whig 
or Republican — a line of difference that was vi.sible for decades. 

The third and recent element in the population is Eiiropt?an. Those whose 
occupation is farming are chiefly Gennan, Scandinavian, and British. The 
more recent immigration from sovithem and eastern Europe, came after the 
land was taken. These people live in the cities and arc but a small proportion 
of the population. 

THE CORN BELT FARM 

This Com Belt, with its great unifonnity of climate, surface, and soil, has 
a corresponding uniformity in the. type, of faxtn- From a car window in 
western Ohio you will see about the same things that you will see in Indiana, 
and again in Illinois, Mis.souri, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas 
— a seemingly endless expanse of black or dark-brown flat or gently rolling 
land upon which itr a seemingly endleas succession of farms with rich crops of 
com, oats, hay, or wheat, and herds of big, cubical cattle or fat, cylindrical 
hogs. The homes, some good and some not so good, and the big bams are 
usually sheltered behind a windbreak of trees and surrounded by yard, garden, 
orchard, and perhaps feed lots, the whole comprising from 2 to 4 acres. There 
is commonly a hog pa.sture of from 1 to 10 acres ; a cattle and horse pasture 
of 10 to 30 OOTes; a hayficld of uncertain size; the rest of the farm is g^ven 
over to growing grain. More than half of the grain acreage is in com, and the 
rest in small grains — oats, wheat, barley, sometimes even rye. 

This is n ot a l and to thr ill on e.whu-inves hiUs. wild la ndscape, moun tain 
panorama, wate fflfls. b abbling brooks, and nature undisturbed. In this flat 
land'STodd crops and murky streams, rich with silt and the odor of pigs , ma n 
must find thrills in other things, perhapw in travel, print, radio, or movie. 

Even if the soils would permit such a miracle, the Co m Bel t farmer cannot 
grow o ne crop only and If^p hiitiaelf, his te^s, machines, and hired man (if 




Fia. 37D A. This map shorn very clearly that some situations suit corn better than others 
— (or example, the sana hills of north-central Meiiraska, the rollinft land of northeni Mis- 
souri, of southeastern Ohio, of southern Indiana and southern Illinois. (Courtesy U.B. Dept 

V-) 



Fia. 370 B. Ixiok at this map and at the same time look at Com, Fig. 370 A, Winter Wheat, 
Fig. 417 A, and Sorghum, Fig. 417 B. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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Fig. a. Compare thin cloaely with Com, Fig. 370 A. (Courtesy li.S. Dept Agr.) 



Fm. B. This map reflects the fact that whereas cattle may be fattened on com, they spend 
a part of their life eating grass. (Cflurtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


there is one), constantly employed. Therefore he has a crop series which 
divides his time to good advantage. Nimrly all Com Relt farms grP”' wluwt 
or oats. W best. is plH.nt.eH in th e yuitiimn ejther before or af ter the corn ha r- 
v est. J f his small grain is oats, it can be planted wbUe frost is still in the 
ground, and before com can be planted. Afterward come corn-planting, com 
cultivation, wheat harvest, hay harvest, and oat harvest. Then comes 
August, when the weeds are cut, the fences are mended, and other repair 
work is done. Now is the time for a little rest and vacation, for soon will 







Fin. 372 A. The Corn Belt mechanizes agriculture. Planting four rows of com on the 
level glacial plains of north-central Indiana. Typical flat landscape anth windbreaks 
around farmsteads. (Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor CJo.) 





Fio. 372 B. Cultivating com with the new iron horse. (Courtesy International Harvester Co.) 
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Fig. a. For decades it was standard for two horses to pull the waRon, with a man to 
walk behind it and husk the corn by hand. Note the waste of foiider, anil the level Rround 
required for this machine. (Courtesy International Harvester Co.) 


come autumn and coni hari'pst. Tlie winter is a dull season of idleness ex- 
cept for feeding the stock and tinkering with the luaehinery. If the children 
are grown and times arc good, the farmer may leave his animals in the care 
of a neighbor and spend the winter in Florida or t'alifornia. By thousands 
he has gone there to stay wlieii lie retired. 

As in the American factory, teclinological improvement is sweeping the 
Corn Belt faster than ever. Cornhusking nuicliines arc widely used. A new 
type of tractor, whieli can be used for jilowing and fitting the land and also 
for cultivating corn, spread across the Com Belt in the late 1930’s almost like 
a prairie fire. An expert in farm machinery at the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture says that with this maidiinc one man can now produce 120 acres of com 
in a season. This means, of cour.se, that the 160-acre farm is an inefficient 
unit (and is now so regarded in the western part of the Corn Belt) unless 
several men can hamass their individuality sufficiently to use one set of 
machinery. Perhaps recent improvements in the, “baby tractor" may give 
the smaller-sized one-man farm a ehanee to come hack — but it is not likely 
on the basis of ca.sh grain crops. 

In 1940 AllLs-Chalmers, a manufacturer of tractors, said; 

One of the most significant developments in tlic farm eiiuipment industry in the 
last two years has been the introduction of tiie small tractor, designed to take the 
place of two to four hoises or mules, which have for years lieen the principal power 
employed on small acreage farms. Tliese new tractors cost less than the purchase 
price of four good work animals, and also cost less to operate. As a result, this new 
type of tractor has appealed strongly to small farmers, and thousands are now to be 
found in daily opention on farms in every section of the country. 
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ITie development of the small tractor has been accompanied by the development 
of a line of new farm tools to go with it, including a small combine, which is designed 
to cut, thresh, and clean all commercially grown small grains, beans, sorghums, 
legumes, and grass seeds. It is small enough to be handled by one of these small trac- 
tors, and its cost is very little more than the cost of a binder. It enables the sm a ll 
farmer to compete on an equal footing with the large farmers who have for many years 
farmed with power machinery. 


In 1939 a professor of agronomy, Iowa College of Agriculture, said that 
with the new type of tractor to cultivate it one man could produce 120 acres'of 
com. What is the proper size now for a one-family farm on good arable land? 

Unfortunately co-operation Is not one of the strong points of the American 
type, and we may therefore expect to see the size of the Com Belt farm in- 
crease. The average size of Iowa farms in 1900 was 151.2 acres, and in 1930, 
158.3. 

r* Com Belt ayricultum is not the hoe nr yi»rHen typo of n,jrTimilfairp, 
sat dle supervuaon of a bunch of cowboys raising cattle, or a bunch of Ne groe.s 
r aisint^ cotton. Nrither is it the foreman-bo8Bing-a^gang-of-dagoes-weeaing= 
onions type. It is the old, independent kingdom-o f-m v-ow n type. The 


independent kingdom-o f-m v-ow n type, 
farmer is nearly independent oToulSde laEor^ut his farm is transformed by 
machinery. The farmer and his sons, with perhaps one hired man, do all the 
work, except at harvesttime, when additional help is secured. The hired 
man is often a neighbor’s son and the so<dal equal of his employer. Few parts 
of the world, and no equally large part of the United States, can match the 
Com Belt for sf)eial equality of the people. Unfortunately this is now on the 
V decline. 

than 2 i>er cent of the Corn Belt corn is put up in the poetic com shock. 
To cut the stalks and assemble them into shocks is too much work for broad 
acres and few men. Instead, the cornstalks stand in the field until the ears 
are thoroughly dried and cured. Then in the autumn, and sometimes even in 
winter, unless the farmer uses one of the new husking machines, he drives a 
two-horse wagon to the cornfield. The horses are trained to walk astride a 
row of com. Meanwhile the man walks beside the wagon husking two rows 
as he walks and throwing the ears into the w’agon bed. Back and forth across 
the field they go. litTien the wagon is loaded, the com is hauled to the com- 
crib. Cattle are now turned in to pick the leavings of the fodder. This is 
wasteful in that man fails to obtain the maximum yield per acre; neverthe- 
less, it permits one man to cultivate the maximum number of acres and get 
the maximum output per man. 

In the southwestern part of the Com Belt, in Oklahoma and Kansas, the 
drier and hotter summer weather injures com more often than it injures the 
sorghums. Varieties of sorghum commonly called kaffir com, of dry African 
origin, have largely replaced com. Indeed the maps (Figs. 417 B, 370 A) show 
that we have a sorghum belt as distinctive in area as the Com Belt, but we 
should at once note that sorghums are like com in the culture that they re- 
qujre and in the service that they render in farm economy. 

intimate is the dependence of com upon rain, July rain indeed, that the 
^difference <A an inch of Com Belt runfall in that one month made a difference 
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o f 5OT.0()0 |flflO hnrihfils in t.hft cron an the acreage torown before “ The 
Hopi Indian, a comgrower in a diy land, ia quite right in his elaborate at- 
tempts to propitiate the rain god.‘* 

llie Com Belt farmer’s small-grain crop varies according to location, soil, 
and circumstance. Wheat is the chief smcdl grain in the southern part and es- 
pecially in the southwestern part, where droughts become a menace. In ,the 
northern and northwestern part the maps show that oats take the preference. 
The crop is spring-sown and therefore misses the rigors of the colder winter, 
which sometimes kills out the winter wheat, the kind that must be planted 
in most of the Com Belt. 

'Alfalfa 

West of the Missouri River the Com Belt famier grows much alfalfa, be- 
cause of a nice adjustment to the soil and climate of this area of this most 
valuable hay plant. Alfalfa does best on a deep neutral, or slightly alkaline 
soil. Soils such as those of western Kansas are limy because of lack of leach- 
ing, but they do not have enough water for alfalfa without irrigation. Eastern 
Kansas and eastern Nebraska are arid enough to be limy, and wet enough to 
suit alfalfa, and they have much loess soil well suited to deep-rooted plants. 
Here is the greatest alfalfa .section of the United States. Com with its car- 
bohydrate, and alfalfa with its protein, make a splendid cattle-fattening 
ration. 

THE MEAT INDUSTRY 

What docs the Corn Belt farmer do with his crops? He sells the wheat for 
humaiubrcadstuff . Most, of md in top stntps 

whe re they are grow n . SSHng grains is generally conceded to be Alaad agri- 
cultu ral policy, l)ecau3 C ofjho-laige loss m soil fertility. The high cost of 
freigliiTto market has much to do wifh'dciuding'^o can or who caimot sell 
grain. T ^e p ^nie-shipp ing pr a ctice is t heretero in ce ntral Illino is, 

hec aiisp this locality i« near the nty market^ and the freight rat el^iou r, AlsO, 
it is the most level and richest part of the whole region. In 1937 it took 20.04 
bushels of com (1122 lbs.) to pay for 100 lbs. of hogs.'® 

This shows that the freight problem is less if the produce of the. farm is 

J. Warren Smith, “The Effect of Weather upon the Yield of Corn,” Monthly Weather 
Review, February, 1914, pp. 78-87 — one of many remarkable studies by the same author. 

Experiments at the tlniversity of Illinois showed these results in June, July, and 
August: 

COHN YIELDS 


No. yeare 

Amount nf rain \ 
in inches 

1 Com yield 

1 on /note 

8 

less than 7 | 

23.5 

9 

7-10 

32.0 

11 

more than 10 

40.0 


Since eonhum endures drought better than com, this table shows why it is. important in 
the Winter Wheat Region. 

“ In 1937-38: Hogs, average price Chicago per 100 lbs., 88.40: com, farm price 

per bu. in Illinois, 47 cents. (U.ST Dept of Agr., AgrieuUurai Statuliee, i038( 328) 
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Fio. A. Why this i)eculiar distribution? Alfalfa must have liny' soils. Soils a-ith low- 
rainfall are usually limy, and so are many of the Riarial M>ilB of Michigan and New York. 
The farmer may also put lime on the field, but that is much more trouble than finding it 
there already. (Courtesy II.S. Dept Agr.) 

condeivied into meat. So tlie Corn Belt farmer usually takes his choico be - 
t ween fattening cattle, producing milk, growin^hogs, or,ne8.s7re(yientlY . 
growing horsns and miiloa.^ If the price of grain goes up. he may be losing 
money to feed ^imals, so he stops as soon as he can and sells some com. 
At other times the price ratio may send him hunting around among his neigh- 
bors for additional com which he may buy to fatten more animals for the 
meat market.'* The influence of distance in this process gives the largest 
number of animals per farm to the mc»t distant parts of the Corn Belt; on 
April 1, 1930, there were 22 hogs iier farm in Illinois, 47 in Iowa, 36 in Ne- 
braska, and 32 in South Dakota. 

The hog indu-stry has been greatly benefit'd in recent years by the discovery 
of serums which, by a process akin to vaccination, permit the fanner greatly 
to reduce loss of animals by hog cholera. This disease is highly contagious, 
and was for many decades the banc of the hog-grower, causing nine-tenths of 
all fatalities among hogs. Indeed, the grower rather expected his herd to be 
wiped out eveiy third or fourth year. With the increased use of anti-hog- 
cholera serum, the number of cholera outbreaks in the United States has been 
reduced to about 3(X)0 annually. 

Fa ttening cattle is more speculative than prowing oipr^ It costs $40 to 

** A change from 2 rente to 4 cents per bu. for corm granted static hog prices, may de- 
cide whether a man wishes to ship or to feed his com. The great fecundity of swine permits 
their numbers to rise and fall quickly in response to demand. The sow will give birth to 
two litters a year of from four to tm each, said pigs ate commonly marketed at the age 
ot in montiis. 
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Fig. a. HeiKht of imixirtincnce! Tlip wofioiiloail of urain is brought to the Com Belt 
feed lot by an iron beast of burden. (Courteay Allia-Cnalmera) 


produce a oalf in the Corn B< lt. Tlicreforc iiiokI of the younR eatlle are pro- 
duced on the raiiRPs in tiie arid country to the west and aouthwest and pas- 
tured there until they are ready to be fattentni. Tall and lanky - called 
“feeders” — they are then sent to Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Sioux 
City, or Chicago for distribution over the Corn Bolt farms for what the farmers 
call the “eorncrib cross” — fattening for a few months before going to the, 
slaughterhouse. Sonietiines the cattle market is such that the farmer buys 
Stockers low and increases their weight and sells them at a distinct advance 
per pound. Tiiis is profitable. But it frequently runs the other way, making 
loss. This speculative element in buying and s(*lling does not occur .so much 
with Rbgs, because they are nearly always born on the farm where they are 
fattened, and if bought, the jjrojKirtiim of final weight that is bought is 
usually lower than in cattle. 

Hogs make more pounds of meat per 100 llis. of feed and are therefore 
increasing in popularity in Corn Belt agriculture."* 


LAND VALUES AND MIGRATION 

The jump in land values during the period 1900-21 was the most dynamic 
thing that has happened to the Com Belt in this century. This phenomenon, 

” About 6 lbs. of grain and 6 lbs. of liny produce 1 lb. of lamb live weight; 10 lbs. of corn 
and 10 lbs. of hay, 1 lb. of beef, and 5.6 IM. of corn, 1 lb. of pork. 

" So excellent is the Corn Belt for meat production that over 4,000,000 geese are pro- 
duced, not in the swamps where the paddling is good, but chiefly in the Clorii Belt where 
the fattening is good; the same is true of ducks except for concentrations on Long Island 
and near Boston. 
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80 full of social results, occurred in the Com Belt with almost unbelievable 
sphed. A certain fanner bought unbroken prairie in central Iowa in 1877 
for $7 an acre from a railroad company. He gradually increased his holdings 
at f25 an acre, $46, $70, $84, and finally in 1914 at $195 an acre. At that 
time fully improved farms in his neighlmrhood were bringing from $200 to 
$225 an acre. This was only one generation (thirty-seven years) from the 
time when the land was just raw prairie. 

The first white woman born in Nebraska died in 1922. During her life 
whole counties of land had risen from free homesteads to a value of $200 an 
acre.** Then came the World War, trebling the prices of com and meat. As 
a result the Com Belt, after two decades of profitable land-buying, had one 
of the wildest orgies of farm-land speculation on record. Farmers would 
drive up to the courthouse and sell or buy a farm without getting out of their 
automobiles. Prices went to $400, even $500, an acre. The same farm often 
changed hands several times in the course of a few months. This increase of 
land values added billions to Com Belt valuations. Then came the postwar 
decline in meat prices, and the farms went back to $300 or $200 an acre. 
Then came the terrible 1930’s, and an acre of farm land went to $100 or less. 
Billions of supposed valuation were gone, and thousands of men who had 
bought by making partial pasmenta at the high value were mined.® 

This shows us that life in the Com Belt is not so simple after all. This 
place was recently a free Eden, but it is no Utopia. Mr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
once editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, startled mo by saying that 
the Middle West had produced the literature of despair.® In explanation 
he jKjint.ed to tlie fact that this IMen was settled, particularly in Indiana, by 
many groups of {jeople who entertained Utopian ideas for the revolution of 
the world by improved social organization. Others believed that mankind 
would receive enonnous benefit by the practice and sj)rcad of their ovra 
particular religion, their own new kind of education, their own diet reform, 
etc. Two generations later their grandchildren found themselves in a world 
still unregenerate, and tortured by a terrible World War in which the grand- 
sons of the Utopians had to take part. 

On the other hand, perhai)s the C/ora Belt literatum reflects the uniformity, 
the monotony, of life, people, and environment — same corn, same hogs, 
same level land, same fat barns, and the same Main Streets and Babbitts. 

As another cause of despair one should add that the fathers settled in an 
Eden that was given away to the homesteader. This created the cultural 

" The men who evened this land while its mounting value made them rich instinctively 
felt virtuous about it, as little Jock Homer felt virtuous when he found a plum that he had 
neither mode nor earned. Are we not a nation of Jack Horners? This unearned land 
value enabled tens of thousands of farmers to retire, especially in California. 

* As a measurenvent of this sad settlement, the Literary Digeal, quoting the New York 
Herald, Jan. 26, 1924, cites the cose of 8.6% of 69,000 farm-owning farmers who had lost 
their farms, while 15% more, actually insolvent, held on through leniency of creditors. 
Similarly, of 26,000 tenants, 14%, lost their farms and 21% more held on only through 
lenient of creditors. In the 1930’s there were cAses in which Com Belt farmers in masses 
(mobs?) stopped the le||^ processes of foreclosure. And but for Federal farm loans and 
the host of other props, it is hard to guess what would have happened. 

" He cites os examples Afatn Street and Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis, The Spoon River Are- 
tholagy by Kdgar I.e% Masters, Mias Lulu Beit by Zoiui Gale. 
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Fia. A. This map tells much: the results of farm machinery, of European tariffs, of 
fewer children per family, of soil exhaustion. The results of the next census will be intei^ 
eating to watch. They will probably report substantial changes. (From U.S. Census 1930) 


atmospherp of abundanct', of liinitloss rwMu — no end to hopp. Suddenly 
there came a dash of etdd water. The children found theiuHclves in a region 
of high-pricpd land. A farm such a.s grandfather got free the grandson must 
buy for 320,000 to 340,0(K).“- To etjuip the farm he needs 35000 more. To 
make interest on such a valuation the farmer may have to face the extreme 
of deadening drudgery by being always in attendance u]ton the dairy cow, 
the most exacting of mistresses. If he cannot pay for land and wishes to farm, 
he must either bear a great burden of debt, become a tenant on a farm that 
he rents, or migrate.''*’ Thousands have migrated to the Pacific Coast, to 
Canada, some even to the Atlantic .slope, where farm land is cheaper and the 
young farmer’s opportunities for independence are much better. Tenancy, 
the .sign of good land, is increasing rapidly — alarmingly. 

With high schools almost everywhere, with excellent state universities 
whose buildings are of imperial magnifieenee, the splendid educational op- 
portunities of the Corn Belt states have trained thousands of young people 
for whom the farms offer no opening. They must go to town or to the W«)8t 

*• Census value of farm land per acre, Iowa: 1920, $190.52; 1930, $93.68 — and that was 
far from the bottom. 

* The relation of men to land in the Com Belt is shown by the following: In 1840 
we had per capita in the United States 1.44 liogs. In 1800 we had .82, in 1920, .56, in 1930, 
.46, an<i in 1937, .33. In 1861 dressed pork cost $2.50 per 100 lbs. in southeastern Iowa, 
com was 15 cents per bu., wheat was 43 cents. Common labor was 75 cents per day. 
That seeming low wage bought 40 lbs. of pork and 5 bu. of com. What will a day’s wage 
at common labor buy now? 
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or to the East, and the West is well fiUed, their own region has few towns. 
A cursory examination of lists of Eastern educators, professional men, and 
businessmen shows that astonishing numbers were bom west of the Alle- 
ghenies. 

Like New England and th6 South, the Com Belt has become a re^on which 
exports its men — a sad thing indeed for any region that is compelled to do so. 
Population figures, particularly the map of mral population, show in a star- 
tling manner this movement of men." 


MACHINES, POPULATION, AND TENANCY 

The declining farm population of the Com Belt does not, as in New Eng- 
land, mean abandoned farms. I t, means that Tnaehinery enables the farm er 
to c ultivate more acres of land and that he therefore needs less help.'"* Amen^ 
can agriculture has been undergoing a Mechanical Revolution, with a shift 
from animate to inanimate energy. In 1850 the average farmer worker had 
1} horse power at his disposal. In 1900 he had 2§ horse power, 2 of 
which were animal power and ^ was mechanical power. In 1930 the Ameri- 
can farm worker had 5i horse power at his disposal, but only H came from 
live horses, the other 4 being produced by machines. It is obvious why fewer 
men are producing more and more, with ensuing problems of crop surpluses 
and less employment of human beings on the farm. The Mechanical Revolu- 


« PAHM POPULATION* 
(thousands) 


• 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Ratio of farm ■popula- 
tion to total popu- 
lation 

1 1920 

1930 

1040 

(preliminar}' 

figures) 

(Per cent) 

Ohio 

1139 

wm 

1084 

19.8 

15.2 

15.7 

Indiana 

907 

813 1 

818 

31.0 

25.1 

23.9 

Illinois 

■Mil 

999 

977 

1C.9 

13.1 

12.4 

Missouri 

1211 

1114 

1127 

35.6 

30.7 

29.8 

Iowa 


978 

931 

41.0 

39.6 

36.7 

Nebraska 

.584 

.586 

490 

45.1 

42.5 

37.9 


5924 

5503 

5436 












*Note: Farm population includes all persons living on farms, regardless of occupation. 

Source: U.S. Dept of Commerce, SUUitluial Ab»lraet of the United Statee, 1938, pp. 8 
and 607, and 1940 census. 

The ea^ I930’s sent many recent migrants back to a rural roof under which they had 
a claim. The normal migrants of the period could not get jobs, but mechanization went on 
just the same. 

“ The Reearrh Department of the National Association of Farm Im^ement Manu- 
facturers announced in 1924 that American farmers had saved 1,382,000,000 days’ work in 
a year on leading crops by using modem machinery. That amounts to 50 days’ work 
for 27,000,000 men who would probably have been needed to grow the crop. This helps 
to explain why the nation is so rich and why it can feed itself with so few workers on the 
farms and can therefore keep millions unemployed. 
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tioa eontmues. It makes (1) hard times for the worker displaced; (2) pos- 
sible long-run good effects for society as a whole. But toe live in the ahotl run. 

The influence of machinery on the decline in farm population is proved in 
an interesting way by comparing the hilly and less valuable sections of south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois below the Com Belt with the level, productive, and 
more valuable machine-using lands of the Com Belt. The decline was less in 
the hilly, non-machine-using section, because there men had to do the work. 

The tractor, the most revolutionary farm invention since the reaper, en- 
ables the fanner to seize a spell of good weather, plow with great spe^ night 
and day, and greatly enlar^ the acreage that he can plant.** Everywhere' 
except in market-garden localities, farms throughout the Com Belt are 
getting steadily larger. In thirty years, from 1900 to 1930, the average size 
of all farms in Illinois increased from 124.2 acres to 143.1; in Nebraska, from 
246.1 to 345.4. ^ 

The high value per acre of the enlarging farms makes ownership more and 
more difficult and so increases the tendency to rent. A man who operates a 
farm as a tenant may not have the hope of being able sometime to buy the 
farm. But t he larger farm, becat is c of its gre at productivity, can support 
bot h landlord and tenant. “ ' 

The Com Belt rivals the Cotton Belt as one of the two great areas of 
tenancy in the United States, and pre.sent8 one of the many social problems 
facing the American people. The writer of the allegory of the Garden of Eden 
has Jehovah tell Adam, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou cat bread.” To- 
day He might tell the man of the Cora Belt, as of almost any other region, 
“In the sweat of thy mind and thy spirit shalt thou have a good society." 
Can we organize rural production on the basis of tenantry and have a good 
society? ” Or can we do without tenancy? 

** On the smaller farms in the eastern part of the Com Itolt it has often been found 
that the ordinary tractor does not pay. In 1938 and 1939 the Icadine tractor manufacturers 
announced that special “baby tractors” would be manufactured that would meet the 
needs of farms under 70 acres in size. One of these light tractors weighs 1700 lbs. Its 
four-cylinder engine will pull a 16-inch plow Iwttom or a one-row middle buster fur furrow- 
ing cornfields and cotton fields. It is designed to replace one team of horses and will 
plow, disk, harrow, cultivate, plant, haul, or act as a small power plant. With a full load, 
It operates on 1 gallon of gasoline per hour, and it lias a tup speed of 10 miles per hour. 8ee 
L. A. Beynaldson and others, V luizaiim and Cost of Power on Com Bell Farms, U.S. Dept 
of Agr., Technical BuUelin 3M, 1933, and W. M. Hurst and L. M. (Ihurch, Power and 
Madiinery in Agriculture, U.S. Dept of Agr., Miscellaneous Publication l.W, 1933. 

Paul E. Vogt, in The Land PrMem and Rural Welfare, American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1916, advanced arguments shua’ing that the increase of Com Helt tenancy is disastrous 
to education, standards of living, and above all, to the cooperative, movement which is 
regarded as so highly necessary for rural advance. The chief change since 1910 has been 
more tenancy — much more tenancy (Figs. 320 A, 321 A). 

A socially satisfactory tenancy system hog not yet been achieved in America. Fmgland 
him tenant-landlord regulations that give the tenant great permanency of possession, 
and ownership rights in improvements he makes, even a stand of gross and unused fertilizer 
in the ground. “I don’t want to own a farm,” a prosperous Scotch tenant farmer said to 
me when he was showing me his layout. “I.,ord W., who owns it, only gets 2.5% income. 
If 1 bought it I’d have to pay 5% for money at the bank I'm a good farmer and have 
no trouble getting land.” 

A Cotton Belt landlord put a tenant off because “he was terracing the land and acting 
like he owned it.” That was probably exceptional, but it is much too nearly symbolic 
of form-renting in the United States. Willard Atkina has said, “ In the Corn Belt tenancy 
is a capit^istic enterprise. In the Cotton Belt it is a social estate.,^” 




Fig. 382 A. Thin IiaytnukinK series shows mevlmnizatinn equal to that with corn. 
((>)urtcs.v AlIiM-CIhalinera) 



Kui. ^2 B. The side-rlelivery rake is a great improvement over the old-fashioned kind 
twauw it turns the moist side of the windrow up to dry. It also turns the dry part in and 
keeps it from getting too dry. The hay left by this machine may he made into cocks as in 
this picture, or it may be picked up ^ the hay-loader (next picturcl or by another device, 
the windrow-baler. (Courtesy' Alhs-Chalmers) 
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Fio. A. The hay-Inader pickitiK up hay from a windrow. It uses power from its own 
wheels, therefore from the tractor. A fine example of good Corn Belt farmstead in the 
background. (Courtesy liiternstioiial Harvester (>).) 



Fig. B. Pickup baler on an Illinois farm. It 
happens to be baling the straw left by the combine 
(next picture). (Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co.) 


There are several differ- 
ences in the background of the 
tenant-farm situation in the 
('orn Belt and the Cotton Belt. 

1. The Corn Belt was naturally 
very fertile when settled. Moat 
of the ('otton Belt was nut fertile 
when .settled. 

2. Corn Belt fertility is greatly 
preserved by the winter free*e-up 
and by the natural cover of sod 
which stops erosion. 

3. There is in the Com B^ 
no highly salable cash crop like 
cotton which tempts man to an 
agriculture without livestock. 
Kettping livestock in the Corn 
Belt is therefore almost a farm- 
er’s necessity. 

4. To get iMssession of an- 
imals and machinery the tenant 
must have cajiital. Such farm- 
ing is {isycsholugically and there- 
fore financially beyond the reach 
of that large proportion of us 
who are thriftless, i.e., cannot 
save, lack the capitalistic instinct 
which would make possible the 
equipment of any farm. 
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Despite these great ad- 
vantages possessed by the 
Com Belt, tenancy is making 
great ravages through soil 
destruction. It must be a 
shock to anyone who knows 
the Com Belt to get the idea 
of national forests in Iowa 
(see Fig. 285 A). National 
forest — the last refuge of 
poor or abused landl 

THE FUTURE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN THE 
CORN HELT 

“ R kimining the cream ” o flF 
a farm has long been a coriF 
mon saving and a comrhon 
p ractice in the Corn Belt. 
Some of the first settlers 
made a practice of moving 
farther wo.st every ten years 
to get new land to skim. 
The inhabitants of the black 
and fertile lands have been 
outspoken this last half-cen- 
tury in their contempt for 
what they called the poor, 
red-looking .soils of the East, 
and for the Ea.st.(’rn practice of saving manure and buying fertilizer. Corn 
Belt soils, deep with fertility and black with the myriad roots of prairie grass. 



Kl(i. A. The eomtiinc puts the Rrain in the sack in 
front of the op<*rator and drops the straw behind. 
The I'oinbinr. used fur ycai-a on the larKe tracts of 
the Middle West an<l the! Far West, has recently been 
reduced in size and has invaded the East, clear to the 
Atlantic scalKiard. (Courtesy Allis-Chalmers) 
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Fig. B. These fiimres of soil loss, a-orked out by very careful measurements, show why 
over lorKP areas of tne Com Belt the layer of rich black soil is much thinner than it used 
to lie, and why in some localities the gullies are eating up the country almost as fire licks 
up grass. (Courtesy U.S. Soil Cons. Service) 
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Fia. A. A gently I'olling seetion of the Corn Belt in Iowa. Windbreak about the farm- 
stead is standard equipment, and the points of the compass are not hard to guess. How 
long will these farms last? That depends on the farmer. J'J.icperiments in strip cropping, 
contour drainage, and culled fields to prevent soil loss hove followed the discovery that by 
old practices this area was doomed to early destruction. (Courtesy U.S. Soil Cons. Servire) 

had no atich needs.’® I have heard Iowa farmerH boast of 25 consecutive crops 
of corn on the same field. 

But nearly all of those rich black lands need fertiliser. Already soil erosion 
has become a problem. Bulletins of Indiana and Illinois agricultural experi- 
ment stations show pictures of desolate de.struetion 'and aVjandoned lands; 
Illinois gullies, 65 feet deep in extreme casos, are rapidly removing the level- 
ing benefits of the glaciers.-® 

In this part of Iowa (lat. 43° N., 15 miles from Missouri River) there are many 
gullies fifteen to tldrty feet deej) and fifty to seventy-five feet wide. The sides and 
head of these guillies are vertical, and, during rainy periods, these vertical earth banks 
cave so that the loose earth is carried away, widening and lengthening the gully. 
Some gullies are five or six thousand feet long while others are only one hundred feet 
long but have every prospect of lengthening as much as two to eight thousand feet 
in the future. The cultivated land Ls very steep (25%) and the runoff is very high, 
causing these gullies to cut rapidly (15 to 50 ft. per season). — T.etter from N. E. 
Perrin. 

” Tree roots are larger than gross routs. They do nut incorporate themselves so in- 
timately with the soil, and tb^ do not make soil black. 

" F.' L. Dulcy, CmtlroUing Surface Erosion of Farm Lands, Missouri 4^cultural Experi- 
ment Station, BuUelin 211, 1924, and F. L. Ouley and M. F. Miller, Boston and Surface 
Runoff under Different Soil Conditions, Bulletin 63, give definite and alarming results of 
erosion measurements. The Missouri State Planning Commission published an appalling 
map. We must mend our ways or few will be our generations in the land. 
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By 1910 it was reported that “it is safe to say that at least two-thirds and 
prd^ly three-fourths of all the cultivated soils of Illinois are already in need 
^ phosphorus and organic manures, and most of this vast area is also de- 
ficient in limestone.” ** Equally significant was the experience of the Ohio 
Experiment Station at Wooster, which tried a four-year rotation of com, 
oats, wheat, and clover and fertilized the fields with commercial phosphate, 
lime, and stable manure. This treatment cost for the four-year period $14.50 
an acre,** and was paid for by the increased yield of each of three of the four 
following crops: corn, 27 bushels per acre (increase); wheat, 14 bushels per 
acre; hay, ij tons to the acre; oats, 10 bushels per acre. Similar evidence 
can be secured in every Corn Belt state. The frontier has indeed passed. 

Since the Com Belt is now primarily producing meat, the next steps in 
development arc to increase the intensity of the type of agriculture, and to 
use methods tliat arc more scientific. 

Dairying is the most natural .step toward intensification of agriculture in 
a meat-producing region. Dairy products are of increasing importance in 
the Com Belt, particularly around its margins, where com production is less 
easy, and of course around the larger urban markets. The silo, with its ef- 
ficiency in the use of fodder, has become almost standard equipment for those 
who keep cows or cattle over the winter. Some cattlemen use silage in the 
summer instead of pasture, thus letting corn, the greatest yieldcr, replace 
pastures, the smallest yielder. 

The application of more scientific methods is aided mightily by the very 
efficient agricultural exjwriment stations and agricultural colleges with their 
highly specialized staffs of well-trained men. It is estimated that their work 
has increased the average yield of com in Illinois by 6 bushels per acre.** 
Their lines of work and the ijos-sibilities of the results are indicated by the 
following; 

1. Introduction of the soybean. The Iowa station began ex]:)eriments in 
1910. Soybeans covered, in 1937, 762, OtK) acres in Iowa, 2,151,000 acres in 
Illinois, and 862,000 acres in Indiana.” Experiments proved that soybeans 
ean be grown as a crop by themselves or with corn. This makes a .slight re- 
duction in the yield of corn, but leaves a pn)fit through the increased fertility 
by way of nitrogen from the roots qf the beans. Soybean-oil mills are also 
appearing. 

2. Plant-breeding and the use of the best .strains of .seed hold great pos.si- 
bilities of increased output without much increase of farm effort. Six years 
of experiment in Illinois changed the oil content of Indian corn from 4.7 per 
cent to 7 per cent, and during the same period other experiments reduced the 
oil content from 4.7 per cent to 3 per cent . Since com oil is edible and is a 

* C. A. Hopkins, The JUinoie Syslem of Permanent Fertility, Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cireular lti7, 1914, p. 9. 

** Inereaeing Crop YieUt in Ohio, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Circular 138, 
1913. 

” The European corn borer is moving westward across the Com Belt, but is not causing 
nearly as much damage as did the boll weevil in the Cotton Belt. 

n Total acreage in soybeans in the United States: 1909 , 2000 ; 1919 , 113 , 000 ; 1929, 
1,962,000; 1938, 7,789,000 acres, grown alone, plus approximately one-half of the inter- 
planted area. (U.S. Dept of .^gr., AyrieuUural Statietiea, 1939 , p. 271.) 
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Fia. A. This huge machine is a refriKern(-«r to be set down around selected corn plants 
to see which will stand greater cold as the plant approaches maturity. Ex{)erimenterR have 
succeeded in finding and developing cold-resistant strains which should extend the Corn 
Belt farther north. (t'.S. IJept Agr., Circular ^HTi; Courtesy J. K. Holbert, Illinois Agr. 
F.xp. Station ) 

.substitute for lard, olive oil, cottonseed oil, and butler, the ,si|;nifirancc of 
the.se experiments is at once evident. Other Illinois experiments with corn 
changed its protein content from 6.6 per cent to 16 per cimt, which is more 
than the average protein content of wheat. If the population of the United 
State.s should double, treble, or even quadruple, the Oorn Belt, with the as- 
sistance of the Cotton Belt, could ea.sily feed all the people, provided they 
made a heavy reduction in the consumption of meat and ate instead more 
grain and vegetable products.-'* At the present time the animals eat the 
produce of more than three-fourths of all our agriculture. 

The Corn Belt is in reality a tremendous to«)d anti feed reser voir, since it 

** While meat is good, the heavy consumption of it lias no neat defense uT lliB Hhience 
of nutrition. See Arthur Hunter (chief actuary. New \<)rk Life Insurance Co.), Blood 
Preasure, What Affecta It; E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds, The Newer Knoatiedm of 
Nutrition, 4th ed., Macmillan Company, 1929; Victor G. Heiser, You’re the Doctor, W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1939 fespeciallv his account of the diet of the Sikhs of India); 
Henry C. Sherman, Food and Health, Macmillan Company, 1934 (a book every intelligent 
family should have). 
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Fio. A. Under the New Deal the United States 
Government, in order to create scarcity and raise 
pnces, has paid farmers not to rtow so many hogs. 
This is partly cause and partly result — result of 
European hard times and the ferocious attenyrte of 
mam' countries at self-sufficiency by way of high 
tariffs. (Courtesy U.8. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce) 


pr oduces more feed for live- 
st oclr and more Tf 

than nnv ntbor oron nt ntjiiol 

Mze in the world.** The value 
of Its crops p er r^iiare miln 
is more than 50 per ce nt 
{gre ater than in any other far m 
re gion in the United Stato, 
a nd it is unouestiopably the 
b m-Daianced agricultural re- 
g ion in the country . Of the 
fiv e major Amerip.H.n~lyr?ip fl' ' 
— c om, COtt 'OTi, ivhpw.t, hay" 
an d oats — all but cotto n am 

Belt. Fully 40 per cent of the corn crop is fed to hogs, 15 per cent to cattle, 
and about 25 per cent to other animals on the farm. Pork and lard and beef 
are the principal finished products. 

f The chief dangers that threaten the economy of this great, productive 
region come from soil erosion and technological improvement within, and 
competition without. A glut in prices for farm produce in the early 1930’8 
resulted, as is well known, in a national policy of deliberate limitation of 
agricultural production by the Government and in some cases the actual 
destruction of crops. 

Part of this glut was due to bad times at home, part to lessened exports re- 
sulting from European tariffs and other attempts to achieve self-sufficiency; " 
part to the substitution of machines for the forage-consuming horse, which 
released 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 acres of land; part to the shift from leas 
productive to more productive crofjs per acre, com to cotton, wheat to com, 
releasing 14,000,000 acres; part to the shift from beef to more productive 
pork and milk, releasing 9,000,000 acres; part, to increased efficiency in feed 
Utilization because farmers kept better grades of animals, and had less loss 
of young, releasing 5,000,000 additional acres. 

The distant tropics arise as competitors of the Com Belt as a result 
of technological improvements, such as the hydrogenation process.® The 
world’s numerous vegetable fats and oils have recently become highly in- 
terchangeable, and abundance menaces the Corn Belt’s early advan- 


* Sec O. E. Baker, "Agricultural Regiona of North America. — The Com Belt,” Eeo- 
rutmic Geography, October, 1927, pp. 447-65. 

* For decades the farmers of Iowa and other Corn Belt states have been dependent 
upon the Euroman market for the sale of much of their grain and meat. Yet these farmers 
have continued to vote for Congressmen who supported a high tariff. Both farmers and 
Congressmen should study elementaiy economics and learn that we cannot sell abroad if 
we do not buy abroad. A high Amencan tariff restricts impoi^ of foreign goods, which in 
turn reduces the ability of foreigners to buy American goods. Furthermore, a high tariff 
often enables American manufacturers to charge a higher price for the things that are sold 
to fleers. If the Corn Belt farmers, nearly all white and Yankee or Nordic, will be so 
atupid, what chance has democracy? Education is a prerequisite of democracy. 

* Sm Erich W. Zimmermann, World Reaourees and IndruHriet, Harper A Brothers, 
1933, Chap. 17. 
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tage.** The United States 
has long been the champion 
of animal fats and oils, es- 
pecially hog products. On 
the expenrave land of the 
Com Belt, with costly equip- 
ment and large amounts of 
labor, we grow com and feed 
it to hogs. This involves 
two stages in production. 

Two-stage animal fats and 
oils are now confronted with 
increasing competition from 
cheaper, one-stage vegetable 
fats and oils, which are pro- 
duced on plantation or farm 
(cottonseed oil, peanut oil, 
etc.), or which grow wild 
in the tropics (palm-kernel 
oil, coconut oil, etc.).’* For 
decades northern Europe has been a heavy consumer of American animal 
fata and oils, especially lard and lard compounds, hut will this market con- 
tinue? The fact is that the world in general is turning toward the production 
and consumption of the cheaper vegetable fats and oils. How far will this 
go? This is the unpredictable danger that seems to hang like the sword of 
Damocles over the Com Bell — the menace of abundance. The Com Belt 
fanner could get a higher price for the lard hog if he did not have to compete 
with the fat food from the palms. 

CITIES AND MANUFACTURING 

T he Com Belt is not a great. mftniifitctiirini|r region, th ough it is richIn N 
m aterial and human resources. In additiQatQ-b£mg ricb .ijQ.iufl df the C om 
Beltjs nkn nch in po wer, and it is close to ra^ materials. T here is coal in 
Ohi o, Indiann. , Illinois, Towa.'MiBsouri. Kansas, and Oklah oma . Ne^y 
half the area is underlaid with coal. Right through tKe”centcr ofihe region, 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and also in Kansas and Oklahoma, there are or 
have been oil fields, and oil pqje lines traverse the region in a great arc from J 
Oklahoma to Ohio.** 

Along with the oil was natural gas, which gave the cheapest and beat of all 
fuel to many Ohio and Indiana towns. Much of thus gas was wasted, as was 

** Interchangeability is also enhanced Iw clarification, iieutralizatibn, decoloration, de- 
odoiization, blending, and the removal of flavor. 

” As yet tropical fats and oils come chiefly from wild natural growths, although planta- 
tion products are increasing. 

*' In 1916, 616 oil wells were abandoned in Indiana. Recent discoveries of petroleum 
in minois caused production to increase from 4,600,000 barrels in 1936 to 7,1500,000 barrels 
in 1937, and to 24,000,000 barrels in 1938. Production in leading states in millions of 
barrelE, 1938: Texas, 476; California, 250; Oklahoma, 175; Louisiana, 95; Kansas, 60, 



Fic. A. Can the Corn Belt expand? It is a very sig- 
nifiennt fact that Illinois hud greater corn acream every 
year lictween 1900 and 1907 than in any year between 
1918 and 1938. (Facte from I1.R. Slatittieal Ahsfroet) 





Fig 390 A This map of the base resources for the manufactunnK industry should be considered m connection wth Fig. 331 A 
the food facts of the Corn Belt, and the transport facts of the lakes, the Xew ^ ork State Barge Canal, and the St Lgwrence Mvi- 
Mtion The total equals the basis for great economic power (Courtesy F G Baum, AUa* of the U S,A , EUetrte Powa 
indvatry) 
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the case in most other places that possessed it; bui while it lasted its ex- 
cellence made Indiana the leader in the production of glass, for which the 
materials are so easily melted by gas flame. Gas was abo used in cement 
mills. Many of these gas-using plants have disappeared. Others have been 
compelled to put in equipment that uses coal. 

The Com Belt has not become a great manufacturing region, because it 
has no first-class waterways except the Mississippi to give it the advantages 
of location, while the immediacy adjacent Lake Region has long had this 
advantage. If the Great Lakes had Wen good prairie, the Mississippi anjL- 
the Ohio would probably have had more big cities along their banks. 

The levelness of the Com Belt, which j)ermitted railroads and highways to 
pass freely in all directions across its surface, gives no paramount superiority 
of location to any point within the Ck)rn Belt such as created New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, or Detroit.*' Most of the Com Belt small 
towns are completely dependent uijon the farms around them, their chief 
activities being the collection of grain and farm produce, the distribution of 
merchandise, or the marketing of small amounts of home manufactures that 
have a lo<'al demand. 

Agricultural implements are the manufactured product for which there is 
the greatest advantage of production in the Corn Belt. I'here is a distinct 
advantage in making a bulky product in the locality in which it is to be used.** 
Nevertheless, the decline in the number of agric»iltural-implement works 
shows the fate of the small plant in the small town when competing with the 
great organizations of a big city in the era of standardization, which has come 
to stay. 

Chic ago is, in reality, the economic. capitH.! of the Ciorn ^l^bjlt-iLiajJgq_ 
a product of the lake, and w ill be discussetl with qther lakc cities^ in Chapter 
23, “The Lower Lake Region?’^ 

The Mississippi-MLssouri waterway cutting through the Com Belt gives 
the most commanding city locations in its area. We sec its fruit in the two 
largest cities, St. Louis (poj). 822,000) and Greater Kun.sas (-'ity, which in- 
cludes Kansas ('ity, Missouri ({joj). 400,000), and Kansas City, Kansas 
(pop. 122,000). 

St. Louis started as A.stor’s fur post, and became an outfitting point for 
Western trade. Its location near the junction of the Mississippi and Mis- 


** The comparison of population on Iwth roasts with lakn and inland states offers sug- 
gestive evidence. 

PEa CENT l>OPULATI<)N CIIANOE 
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1890-1900 

20.7 
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22.4 

16.7 

15.6 

3.0 

25.3 

1900-1910 

21.0 

25.4 

60.1 

-0.3 

16.1 

15.0 

20.0 

1910-1920 

14.9 

14.0 

44.1 

8.1 

30.5 

4.6 

14.4 

1920-1930 

lfi.l 

21.2 

a5.7 

2.8 

32.0 

6.3 

10.3 

1930-1940 

7.2 

7.1 

21.7 

2.7 

8.5 

-4.3 

1.6 


** During the course of a century the chief manufacture of farm machinery, implemento, 
and wagons moved westward in order to be nearer to the great markets: Itome, N.Y.; 
Columbus and Springfield, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; and now Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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aouri rivers on the first high ground south of the mouth of the Missouri made 
it a river emporium in the days before the railroads. When railroads came, 
they naturally sought St. Louis, as an established city, and this made it a 
railroad center. The city has a great distributing trade in the Southwest, 
even into Mexico; it has large stockyards and meatr-packing plants, and im- 
portant manufactures of boots, shoes, tobacco, hardware, beer, and chemicals. 
St. Louis also has an iron and steel industry, which utilizes southern Illinois 
coal and coke, scrap iron, and Lake Superior iron ore. Across the river is 
Blast St. Louis (pop. 74,000),“ which is the greatest producer of alumina in 
the country.^ It has meat-packing establishments and petroleum refineries, 
and is the greatest horse and mule market in the United States. 

Greater Kansas City, located at the bend of the Missouri River nearest 
Santa Fe, was for a time a terminus of boat traffic on the Missouri and an 
outfitting point for wagon trains for Santa Fe and for Southwestern trade.“ 
This soon made it the focus for railroads, and twelve major trunk-line rail- 
roads now pass through the city. Kansas City is a great grain and livestock 
market, and also the greatest market for stock cattle. In 1933 over 500,000 
of these animals passed through its yards en route to Com Belt farms. A 
slightly greater number paased in from the land of grass to the land of com 
through Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Paul. About half of Kansas City manu- 
facturing employee.s are engaged in the .slaughtering industry." 

In 1934, during the most terrible drought in the recorded history of the 
Corn Belt, Kansas City handled hundreds of thousands of cattle which had 
been bought by the United States Government to keep them from dying of 
hunger, thirst, and disease. 

Kansas City is one of a ring of cities located just far enough within the 
Com Belt to have an advantage of location as grain markets and for the 
meat-packing industry. These cities, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Missouri," 
Omaha, Nebraska," Sioux City, Iowa, have 100 miles or so of cornfields be- 
yond them, so that range cattle can be fattened and never break their east- 
ward movement from the range to the cornfield, to the packing-plant, to the 
Eastern market. Before the invention of cold storage and the refrigerator 
car it was necessary to send live animals to Eastern cities to be slaughtered 

" Kast St. Iajuib suffered rontinually from fiooding and malaria until its street level was 
raised, in some places as much as IS feet, and levees were built to keep out flood waters. 

" The alumina is extracted from bauxite which comes by rail from Arkansas and by 
water from British and Dutch Guiana, moving up the Mississippi River by barge. The 
alumina, a whitish powder weighing half as much as bauxite, is shipped to reduction works 
in other parts of the country which have very cheap electric current and is converted into 
aluminum, which is later manufactured into finished products. 

“ After completely dying out, this boat traffic revived after the World War, owing in 
part to the congestion of the railroads. A towing boat with a 36-in. draft draws seven barges 
200 by 36 by 8 ft., with a draft of only 18 in. The boat rate to New Orleans was but 
80% of the railroad rate, a fact which has caused the Missi.ssippi to have a lowering influence 
on the railroad rates in the whole area from Chicago and Kansas City to the Gulf, very 
much as the Erie Can^ has controlled rates from the Great Lakes to New York. 

* In number of animals handled in 1035, the principal stockyards ranked as follows; 
Chicago, St. I.siuis, Omaha, Kansas City. Area of largest stockyards: Chicago, 225 acres; 
Kansas City, 137 acres; Omaha, 120 acres; St. Joseph, 101 acres. 

" St. .loseph claims to have the largest pancake-flour mill in the world. 

" Omaha claims to have the largest lead-refinery in the world and to manufacture 
more butter than any other city, with an output of SK),000,000 lbs. annually. 
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near the point of consump- 
tion. But now, since it is 
cheaper to ship meat than 
live animals, the packing- 
plants are along the western 
edge of the Com Belt, not in 
the Eastern cities. Grass 
grew for some years, literally, 
in the stockyards of Philar 
delphia before they were 
abandoned in 1923. Mean- 
while, directly across the 
street carloads of chilled beef 
had been unloaded every day 
for years. 

Des Moines, Iowa (pop. 
143,000), a state capital, 
shares some of the industry 
of Omaha (pop. 214,000) and 
Kansas City, and is the in- 
surance center of the West. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in the 
midst of the oats belt, has 
the largest cereal mills in the 
world, and is the home of 
Quaker Oats. 

The Com Belt small town 
may be termed inert. Ex- 
cept for the grain-dealer, the 
eoaldealer, the 8torekecj)cr, 
and the garage man, its popu- 
lation consists chiefly of re- 
tired farmers and their fami- 
lies, most of whom are much 
more desirous of economy 
than keen about enterprise. 
Now in the age of the auto- 
mobile, the main highways 
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Fig. a. The strife for the product. The record of 
an unequal strugfile between city and country. If 
such noBts as railroad freights, interest, taxes, elevator 
charges, are fixed and the price of farm produce 
fluctuates, the farmer takes nearly all the kicks. 
This chart shows the proportion of the Chicago price 
received by the farmer after {laying 500 miles of 
freight on a bushel of com from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Chicago, on dilTerent dates under different price con- 
ditions. This graph shows why in the year 1932 much 
com was used as fuel in the parts of the Com Belt 
most distant from the market. (Data from IT.8. 
Dept Agr.) 


have been built from county 
.seat to county seat, leaving the hamlet out in the mud. 
is that the Com Belt soil makes when wet. 


And sticky mud it 


The Corn Belt small city, ambitious like all small cities to become a me- 
tropolis, has often tried its fortune in manufacturing, but rarely has it de- 
veloped beyond what might be called the subsistence type of manufacture, 
whereby things are made to be sold near home. As an example take the case 
of a certain small Illinois city, 10,000 people, which a few years ago had two 
farm-implement factories, a pottery and stoneware plant, a brick plant, a 
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drain>tilc plant, a soap plant, a cigar plant, a mitten factory (comhuskers 
use a pair of cheap mittens per day), and a boiler plant for making culverts 
to use in roads. Most of these small industries were purely local as to markets, 
and several of them were not prosperous. The fairly common fate of such 
plants that do not have a local market is to be absorbed by a company that 
owns a chain of them and closes the least profitable. 

The eastern end of the Corn Belt, with the lake cities to the north of it, 
plateau cities to the east of it, Ohio River cities to the south of it, and coal, 
dil, and gas under it, has fared better in manufactures than the western part. 
Indianapolis (pop. 364,000) is the largest city in the Com Belt not locat^ on 
navigable water. Its leading industries include hosiery production, metal 
trades, and the manufacture of pharmaceutical products and clothing. It 
has caught the overflow of the automobile industry to the north, and makes 
parts for assembly elsewhere. Like Hamilton, Dayton, and Springfield, 
Indianapolis has many manufactures of machinery. Dayton, well known 
for its air()laneB, makes mast of the cash registers of the United States and has 
extremely varied manufactures. Many towns in the eastern Com Belt make 
wire fencing and other iron manufactures, especially agricultural implements. 
The list of workers of Peoria is instructive — 5000 making tractors, harvest- 
ers, and threshing machines; 1600, alcohol and alcoholic beverages; 800, 
wire fences, nails, staples, etc.; 400, electric power and gas; 350, washing 
and ironing machines; 300, alcohol, chemicals, and solvents; and 250, cotton 
gloves and mittens. 

There is much to be said in favor of an industrial organization which gives 
to the farmer a winter job with modern machinery and under modern ef- 
ficient management. This merely re.stores the yearly round of labor tied 
hi' had in the old days of home industry and the domestic .system deseribt'd 
in Chapter 4. The winter-work factory would tend, however, to be limited 
to the full employment a part of the year of all those whom agriculture 
needed there for another part, of the year. This is the choice: Shall men, 
or machines, loaf half the year? The almost static population of Iowa since 
1910 is a significant thing to contemplate in this connection. The early 
prospect of the universal di.stribution of electric power to every hamlet makes 
(K)8sible this development of small-town manufacture. A good start in jmwer 
supply has been made by the carriage of current from the power plant (200,000 
horse power) at Keokuk, Iowa, 200 miles to St. Louis and considerable dis- 
tances across the prairies both east and west. A survey made in the 1850’s 
by Robert. E. Lee, of the United States Army, refers to this power resource. 



Chapter 17. THE LOWER OHIO VALLEY 


THE weather in the Central Region of North 
America changes its tempo frequently. The region 
is in the area of cyclonic storms. Today, in January 
500,000 square miles of warm Cotton Belt weather 
move northward. This weather crosses the Lower 
Ohio Valley. The warm south breeaes seem like 
spring. Tomorrow there will be rain, but it will wind 
up in snow followed by blastering northwest wind 
and freezing weather. Then will come some bright, 
sunny days, and the whole thing begins all over again 
with variations, often surprising variations. 

All winter long the Lower Ohio Valley weather is one tall club sandwich 
made of alternate layers — Corn Belt weather, Cotton Belt weather. Corn 
Belt weather, Cotton Belt weather. This kind of climate i.s not to be recom- 
mended for human comfort., or for the preser%’ation of soil fertility,* but it is 
wholesome and far better for man than is the continuous heat of the West 
Indies, and perhaps also better tlian the cold of Saskatchewan. The summer 
is Corn Belt summer plus more length and more heat.* 

The chief difference between the Com Belt and the Ohio Valley is found 
in the .surface of the land. Tlie Com Belt is nearly level. Most of the Ohio 
Valley is hilly. Its northern boundary in Ohio and Indiana is the beginning 
of the more level glaciated land of the Corn Bell — a transition zone 10 to 
20 miles wide. Its southern boundary is at the line wlu're the season is too 
short for cotton. If the Ohio Valley were as level as the Corn Belt, it might 
be a part of the Corn Belt. Corn is grown on almost every Ohio Valley farm, 
but it is not the crop king that it is in the Corn Belt. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee together produce only half as much as Illinois. In 1030 the. parts of 
Kentucky and Teiim’ssee that are in the Lower ( )hio Valley had about one- 
sixth as many tractors as Illinois, and the decline in niral population was not 
quite so universal. 

The Lower Ohio Valley has a longer summer than the Corn Belt, but not 
.so long as the Cotton Belt. While the Lower Ohio Valley agriculture re- 
.sembles that of the Com Belt, the people of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
part, of the valley partake more of the Southern than of the Northern point 
of view. There is also a considerable Negro population. The North may be 
said to begin at Cincinnati, which ha.s a large German element in its popula- 

' There is more winter rein then in the Corn Belt, therefore more leeching. 

' Professor S. S. Visher, Indiana University, roints out (private letter) that Evansville, 
Ind., on the Ohio, has on the average 77 dayseachsummertnat are warmer than the average 
temperature of the warmest day each summer at Indianapolis, and this is not any advantage 
for Indiitn com. 
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Fio. A, The tvpifa] Ohio Valley huidHcape is hilly. The hill contoured for tree-planting 
hue about 25% afope. Like hundreds of thousands of other hills in this and other reipons 
of North America, it has lost must of its surface soil and fertility. (Courtesy U.S. Soil 
(kms. Service) 

tion, and poopl<* on tho Ohio River alwve Cincinnati and on the lulls of West 
Virginia and Ohio belong socially to the North rather than to the South. 
Their ancestors eame originally by way of Pittsburgh, not by way of the 
CuinlK-rland Gap. 

Much of tin* l.iower Ohio Valley is comiwscd of rock strata similar to those 
in the Ajjpalaehians, but they are of lower elevation, with lower hills. Geolo- 
gists sornctiincs call it the “Inland Low Plateau.” 

THE LOW SECTIONS AND THE HIGHLAND RIM 

Three section.s differ from the rolling bills of the usual Ohio Valley type of 
land. One of these is the alluvial lands along the Ohio and its branches, 
Wabash, Cumberland, Green, and Teniieasee. Many of these lowland.s are 
continuously planted in corn, and ocea.sionally the river overflows them, to 
the great enrichment of the .soil but .sometimes to the destruction of a crop. 
There are several truck-growing centers on this lowdand. The two other 
tracts of .smoother land are the limestone plains, called the Kentucky Blue- 
gross, and the Nashville Basin. Thes<* areas of limestone plain are much like 
tlie Great Valley in their origin (Fig. 236 A) and therefore in fertility and use. 
Between these lime.stone plains and the Appalachian Plateau is an area of 
rugged hills of sandstone and .shale, the outer fringe of Appalachia, known 
Jocally as the Barrens, the KnoVis, and the Highland Rim. 

One day I crossed from the plateau down into the Bluegrass — a journey 
of contrasts. The transition hills reminded me of some of the more isolated 
parts of the Appalachian ridges and valleys or of some of the rougher sections 
of the Virginia-North Carolina Tobacco Belt. The hills were often gullied. 
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but sometimeB covered with 
bluegrass sod, which held the 
earth. The proportion of land 
under the plow was small. 

The barns were poor; the 
houses, usually of one story, 
were poor; paint was rare; 
and most fields were without 
fences. There were many un- 
used tracts of land, and they 
were mostly covered with 
small oak and bushes. I 
traveled miles without seeing 
a farm that was systemati- 
cally laid out, fenced, and 
cleaned up. Instead, there 
were little patches of corn 
and occasionally of wheat 
stuck around here and there 
in what seemed to be almost 
wdldemess. Trees were every- 
where, up the gullies, along 
the fences, along the roads, in the fields, but saw logs were rare. Many of 
the fields were so worn by erosion that the eorn was small, and the hillsides 
were often uncultivated, with little corn patches in the moister plaetis at the 
foot of the hills. In the midst of it all, a Iwautiful farm with tile silo, good 
buildings, and good crops .showed what the region might become, and what 
I think some parts of it will become in the next fifty years - - granU'd intelli- 
gent planning and peace. 

Suddenly I passed out upon the limestone. It seemed to be another world 
instead of a part of the same state and same county. The white surface of a 
limestone pike shone in the sun. Farmhouses were of two stories and painted. 
The barns were good, the fields were fenced, the .sod was thick and heavy, 
like that of the Valley of Virginia. A Jersey cow was the first pur^-bred 
animal 1 had seen in fifty miles. Near by were herds of fat beeves, flocks of 
sheep, and an engine and thresher at work. The land here was worth ten or 
twenty times as much as that a few miles back on the shale. Moat of the 
shale hills were for sale; nn)st of the flat plain was not for sale. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco is the most distinctive crop in the agriculture of the Ohio Valley. 
In the dasrs of isolation at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the only 
means of exporting heavy produce from this region was by flatboat to New 
Orleans. The high value of tobacco gave it an especial fitness for export. 
Then, as now, the farmer on the fertile soils of the Bluegrass found tobacco 
to be his best money crop. 
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It ia common for the Blue- 
grass farm-owner to have 
much of his land in sod and 
a small proportion of com, 
wheat, and tobacco. Because 
of the work required by inter- 
tillage, worming, and pluck- 
ing of buds, a family can grow 
only a few acres of tobacco. 
The tobacco field, asually not 
more than 6 or 8 acres in ex- 
tent, is made by plowing up 
old bluegrass sod. The soil, 
derived from rotten limestone 
rock, is .so rich in phosphate 
that fertilizer is not eonunonly 
us{“d. To grow tobacco re- 
quires much labor, and be- 
cause much of the work can 
be done by women and chil- 
dren, tobacco is largely grown 
by tenants — “ croj)pers,” they 
are often calh-cl ■ - who work 
a fi(dd on shares.’ 

West of the Kc'ntuc.ky 
Bluegrass area is the section 
locally known as tlie “Penny- 
rile” because of the piennyroyal plant which grows .so thickly on neglected 
fields. This is the same formation as the shale hills of the Highland 

* Agriculture affords many mtamples of the profit to be obtained from better methods, 
intensive cultivation, and higher yields. A cost of production study of two tobacco farms 
of equal fertility and only a mile apart which were operated by tenant farmers uavc the 
followinfc rfwultH: 



Fio. A, One of the diversions of rural America is 
the county fair, and here is one of ita attractions 
known to many communities. (C'ourtcsv Farm 
Seeurity Adm.) 


T0BAC«;0 PRODUCTION 



' Farm iVo. 1 

Farm ,Vo. I/, 

Man labor 

I 302 hours 

251.7 hours 

Horse work per acre 

' 81.6 hours 

98.8 hours 

^ ield per acre 

: 1088 11 m . 

5t53 lbs. 

( ost per acre 

' 881.12 

869.36 

(’oat per pound of tobaero sold bv tenant* 

I 0.11 

0.19 

Price received 

0.20 

0.10 


wn^i-iarmer M toMcco is ontmned by dmdmg the cost per acre by two-thirds of the yield. 

^urce: J. B. Hutaon and Vf. A. Finn, Man Labor, Horn Wor%, and Materials Used in 
J’rodiiang Cro^ m Chr^tanCouidy, KOTtacky Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, BiiUehn 274, June, 1926. ’ 

Oliwrtj carefully the yield per acre, the cost per pound, and the price received (ap- 
^aeSe^ oif F^*No differences m yield were due la^y to bettor culturm 

It is a common practice in Kentucky for the share-cropper te give the landlord one-third 
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Rim* (on the eastern side of the Bluegrass), but it is less steep and much of 
it is in general farms with tobacco as a money crop. Here more fertiliser 
must be used, and the tobacco is dark, in contrast to the light Burley tobacco 
of the Bluegrass. 

Farther westward yet, dark tobacco is grown on alluvial lands near the 
junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi. In some places the tobacco ar^ 
has crossed the Ohio into Indiana and Illinois and also southward into Ten- 
nessee, but it is chiefly in Kentucky, where one-fourth of the tobacco in the 
United States (1929) was grown upon 123,455 farms. The market towns of 
the Tobacco Belt have large warehouse where the leaves are sorted and piled 
in classified heaps for the inspection of buyers. Louisville (pop. 308,000) 
has as its chief industry the distilling of liquors, and has long been famous 
for its Kentucky Derby. It is also a very important tobacco warehousing 
and manufacturing center. Tobacco comes to this place chiefly in hopheads, 
which often cover the sidewalks and can be seen dimly in great vaultlike 
warehouses as one passes along the streets. For some years Lexington 
(pop. 46,000), in the heart of the Bluegrass, ha.s been the world’s largest 
loose-leaf tobacco market. During the 1938-39 season, 75,561,000 lbs. of 
loose-leaf Burley were sold in Lexington. 

THE BLUEORASS 

The Kentucky Bluegrass pastures have been famous for a century as the 
feed of fast horses. The pastures are probay)ly no better than are .similar 
pastures of many Corn Belt localities, but to the early settler, as to the 
present traveler, the impression of richness is mast vivid after long journeys 
through rough Appalachia, with it.s jxx)r, sandy hills, and shaly ridges.* Be- 
cause of this contrast, the Bluegrass has perhaps received a fame greater than 
its excellence merits, but we should not forget the enduring richness of the 
phosphatic limestone upon which it n*sts. 

This region has suffered badly by .soil cro.sion wherever cultivated. This 
fa(!t is a major reason why much of the land is in grass. The wealthy land- 
lords are able (because of tobacco, fast hors<?.s, and i)rior to the Civil War, 
slaves which were reared to .sell) to coaserve most of the soil by keeping it 
grass-covered. 

Once this was the center where were bred the carriage horse, driving-horse, 
and race horse of the United States. The rich man of Chicago and Boston 
drives through the park in an automobile now, instead of behind a pair of 
SIOOO or $5000 horses, and ordinary farmers talk mournfully of the golden 
age which is past. The unromantic mule, without pride of ancestry or hope 
of posterity, destined for the cotton fields of the South, often nibbles the 

of the crop as rent. In the preceding example the landlord on Farm No. 1 sold his share of 
the tobacco crop at a price of $72.60 per acre, but the landlord on Farm No. 14 obtained 
only 118.40. 

* Farther south in Tennessee the western Highland Rim is higher, steeper, poorer, and 
shows its small production on many of the Unit^ States Department of Agriculture pro- 
duction maps. 

* The first 50 villages of Kentucky were on the Bluegrass. 
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grass where his more romaatic 
and pedigreed relatives trod in 
the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century. 

So much for the ordinary 
farm. But no sooner does the 
horse go out of use for work 
than he assumes new impor- 
tance for play. Horse-racing 
has increased greatly. One is 
scarcely a millionaire if one is 
not in horses. For this reason 
the bluegrass of the Kentucky 
pastures with its roots in lime- 
stone puts good bone into the 
colt that feeds upon it — very 
good bone indeed. The Blue- 
grass rcipon is now the great race-horse breeding area. The marvelous 
Man-o’-War on Faraway Farm is insured for $600,000. Breeding race horses 
is more a sport than a business — the sport of millionaires, who can pour out 
money to erect bronze statue.s to favorite steeds, buy up farms, make great 
estates, and spoil a rural community. In the spring special trains run in 
sections carrying people from New York to witness the Kentucky Derby — a 
great horse race. 

The Nashville Basin, with le.ss tobacco, is more like the Cbrn Belt in pro- 
ducing larger (|uantiti<‘.s of corn and hogs. 

THK AGHICULTUR AL FUTURE 

The forward movement in agriculture described at some length for the 
Cotton Belt and the Corn Belt includes this region also. Tennessee affords 
an interesting example of the revival. It was not until 1909 that the per 
capita wealth in this state again equaled the figure it had attained at the 
opening of the Civil War. It doubled between 1909 and 1917. In 1903 
Tennessee had 1 rural high school, and in 1917 there wore 70. Although a 
state law in 1909 made at least one high school compulsory in every county, 
there was still one county in 1925 that had to be compelled by court action 
to comply with the law. The county farm agent has become general here, 
as elsewhere. In many locations in both Kentucky and Tennes.see the 
bankers are selling calves, and eggs for hatching, to schoolboys and girls, to 
be paid for at the end of the season. The thoroughbred stock movement, 
characterized by the slogan “Better sires, better stock,” is making consider- 
able progress, together with a gradual growth of dairying. Crimson clover, 
a soil-building legume which is used for a hay crop, is being increasingly grown. 

If one takes a long look ahead, the greatest problem of this region of hills 
is to keep the land from washing away. With its summer rain and winter 
rain the toll of erosion is one of the most difficult problems that agriculture 
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must face.* Thousands of 
acres in each of the five states 
have been ruined and aban- 
doned. Nature’s invitation to 
develop a tree-crop agricul- 
ture is particularly strong. 

Wild pecan trees of excel- 
lent fruiting habits reach the 
hmght of more than 100 feet 
along the Ohio lowlands west 
of Cincinnati, the walnut at- 
tains its most majestic propor- 
tions, and the fruitful persim- 
mon grows wild in what they 
call “throwed-out land,” so 
that in the autumn pigs and 
sheep make paths from tree 
to tree as they gather the 
fruit. The Highland Rim has 
been described as being fairly 
alive with food in the autumn 

— butternuts, hickory nuts, 
walnuts, chestnuts, pawpaws, 
and persimmons lying on the 
ground in great abundance. 

CITIES AND MANIIFACTUHING 

The Ohio Valley seems to be quite the equal, possibly the. superior, of the 
Com Belt in materials of manufacture and po.s.sil)ility of access. The element 
of superiority comes from the Ohio River, u navigable waterway running 
through the center of the region, connwiting with the coal and iron centers 
around Pittsburgh at one end and with the great Mississippi at the other. 
In 1824 OUT first national river and hubor bill was passed to improve the 
Ohio-Mississippi. In 1929 a 9-foot channel was completed between Pitts- 
burgh and Cairo, and in recent years the Ohio River has handled about 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons of freight annually, chiefly coal. Before long 
the Tennessee Valley Authority will complete a 9-foot channel in the Ten- 
nessee River making navigation jKJSsible between Knoxville and Paducah, 
Kentucky, at the mouth of the river. These waterways should be a much 
greater boon to cities along their banks than they now are. 

' ‘‘Even on the fairly level lands of centra] Kentucky, soil washing is a serious problem. 
Every summer witnesses one or more torrential rains, which carry many thousanrls of tons 
of rich soil into the creeks and rivers; and an equally serious loss occurs in the winter time. 
Unlike the soils of northern latitudes, which freese up during the winter and remain frozen 
until late winter and early spring, Kentucky soib wash badly during the winter. This is 
due to the frequent thaws followed by hard rains, which result in the sloughing off and 
washing away of land which is at all doping, unless this land is covered by a heavy sod.” 

— W. D. NichoUs, ‘‘Two Thousand Acres of Grass,” Country GenUenum, Feb. 2, 191& 



Fm. a. This picture w'as taken at Pennsylvania 
State College, hut its experiments may be just as 
serviceable to the Ohio Valley and other eastern re- 
gions as to Pennsylvania. This station has isolated 174 
individual selections of bent grass (A^ostis pahutru 
and Agrertis ranina) and 130 types of Kentucky blue- 
grass and red fescue. It is now making performance 
tests on about ) 50 of these isolations as to their dis- 
ease tolerance, cold resistance, earliness, general vigor, 
foliage density, and heat tolerance. (Courtesy Penn- 
sylvania Agr. Exp. Station) 
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Fia. A. A towlmat leaving Ixiek No. 41, Ohio River, en route from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans with 19 barges canning 14,800 tons of steel products. DraR of barges, 8 feet; 
length of tow, 1,118 feet; width of tow, 104 feet. The citira along the Ohio River have a 
groat commercial and industrial opportunity. (Courtesy U.S. War Dept) 

The Ohio River made C'-ineinnati the first metropolis of the West. In 1930 
this was a city with 451,000 people, but in 1860 it was the largest city west of 
the Alleglu'iiies and north of New Orleans. Although the Civil War shut 
off and devastated its trade area in the South, and it has long .since been sur- 
passed by Chicago, Cleveland, and St. Ixiuis, nonethele.ss it still has a great dis- 
tributing trade and important manufactures of great variety.’ (Cincinnati leads 
the country in the, manufacture of machine tools, soap, and playing-cards. 
In 1937 machini--tool manufacture, with an output worth $40,000,000, was 
the city’s priiicijial industry. Cincinnati has long been an important meat- 
packing center, drawing sujjplies from the ('orn Belt and the Ohio Valley. 
Other industries include the manufacture of paper, motor-vehicle bodies and 
parts, elothiiig, office furniture, laundry machinery, and malt liquors. The 
city is sometimes spoken of as the most Northern of Southern cities and the 
most Southeni of Northern cities. 

Kentucky, the home of Bourbon whisky, boasts (or admits) that the dis- 
tilleries of Louisville and other Kentucky cities make it the leading whisky- 
producer among the states. In 1939 a seven years’ supply was ripening in its 
warehouses. Tobacco, whisky, race horses, and horse races! — Kentucky! 
Is she proud! 

Cincinnati and Louisville seem to be the southwestern outposts of the 
northeastern manufacturing region, which may be said to go from southern 

’ In the attempt tu regain Southern trade, the city built a railroad to Chattanooga, the 
longest municipalfy owned railroad in the world. 
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Maine to Chicago. Other cities of the Lower Ohio Valley, Nashville (pop. 
154,000), capital of Tennessee, with an important rayon industry, Evans- 
ville, Indiana (pop. 102,000), an important furniture center, Lexin^n, the 
horse and tobacco market and capital of the Bluegrass, do not seem to show 
signs of becoming large cities, although they have excellent access to the 
sources of power and raw materials. It may or may not be a temporary inci- 
dent that the cities of the Great flakes and the Atlantic Plain have grovhi 
more rapidly than the cities of the Ohio Valley. Perhaps in the course of 
time it will be found that summer temperature makes the factory worker on 
the shores of the Great Lakes slightly more efficient than his brother on the 
banks of the Ohio. This i.s a matter which only time can tell, and then there 
is air-conditioning, with tremendous pi^sibilities. 

The study of this region in comparison with some of those previously de- 
scribed shows what needless curses some American states have received from 
the accidents of history combined with the facts of geography, facts quite 
unknown to statesmen of the past. Kentucky, for example, has in its legis- 
lature men from two worlds — the Bluegrass and the “mountain” (Cumber- 
land Plateau). Which shall rule? Sometimes it has taken rifles to decide. 
Someone has .said that Tennessee has no staie consciousness, no state ideals. 
How could it be otherwise? Lcmk at the different stales within its borders: 
from cast to west — a part of the Great Smoky Mountains, a part of the 
Great Valley, a part of (he Cumberland Plateau, the Nashville Basin, the 
western Highland Rim, and finally a part of the Coastal Plain, with a climate 
that makes it Cotton Belt. Tennessee Is an amazing cro88-f<ection of many 
good things, but it is too much to put the representatives from such diverse 
regions into one legislature and ask them to make good stale laws. It is more 
difficult than making general dietary regulations for Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Spratt. Many of our states share TenneR8e<*’s perjdexity. The efficiency of 
government in America wmuld be coasiderably enhanced if existing state 
boundaries were wiped out and new stated! were created upon the basis of 
human-use regions. This would simplify and unify the i)roblems of govern- 
ment. The creation of the Tcnne.ssee Valley Authority was in part a response 
to this situation. 



Chapter 18. THE NORTH CENTRAL DAIRY 
REGION 


ECONOMIC Rituations are usually a balance of 
many factors. Small differences in the weight of 
one or two factors make a different balance. A 
good example is furnished by the Com Belt and 
its neighbor, the North Central Daily Region. 
Like the Com Belt, this has com, small grain, 
liay, and pasture; nevertheless, there are dif- 
ferences. In this region earth, air, and history 
join to make the silo and the dairy bam the 
most conspicuous features of the rural landscape; 
the herd of cows in the pasture replaces the fat 
beef (!attle of the Com Belt, and the creamery and the cheese factory at the 
rulroad station or the crossroads replace the stockyards atod the grain el- 
evator. 

Earth heliw to make these changes, chiefly through what the glacier did 
and left undone. Here the glacier dealt more roughly with the land. There 
are many long or roundish hills called drumlins, which the glaciers made, and 
there arc moraines jiiled up, marking the ends of glaciers. The landscape is 
dotted with glacial lakes, wet with glacial swamps, interspersed with gravel 
banks and sand stretches ; in some places it is littered -wnth stone. 

This region also includes a nonglaciated area, which is more hilly and less 
fertile than the Com Belt. Unlike the western Com Belt, too, the Dairy 
Region was fully forested, and farming therefore started with a long fight 
against the stumps as well as against the works of ice. In comparison with 
the Com Belt farm area, the grain area must be smaller. More land must be 
in pasture — hill pasture, wet pasture, rough pasture. 

As this territory is farther north than the Com Belt, it has a slightly longer 
winter and a shorter and slightly cooler summer, less suitable for corn. The 
problem of e8ca{)c from frost sometimes arises. Dr. 0. E. Baker relates the ex- 
perience of a section in the Driftless Area near Madison where the hills were 
much better than the valleys for growing com because air drainage made the 
valleys cooler at night.* Sometimes this difference amounted to 15“ F. in 
from 100 to 150 feet of elevation, and because of it, different varieties of com 
were grown on the hills and in the valleys. Com was planted in the valleys 
A week or ten days later than on the hills. These facts indicate the necessity 
for a very careful utilization of the cropland. The conditions favor the silo 
for the more careful preservation of forage and the cow for more eflScient 
utilization of forage. In 1938 Wisconsin produced over 365,000,000 lbs. of 
* Speech at the 1915 meeting, Aseociation of American Geographers. 
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factory cheese, almost exactly half of the nation’s output. It ranked first in 
the production of whole milk, evaporated milk, and casein, second in the pro- 
duction of condensed milk, and third in the production of butter. The rapid 
increase of dairying here and the slower increase in the Com Belt are natural 
results of the settings.* 

’ In 1937 whole-milk production in hillions of lbs.: Wisconsin, 11.4; Minnesota, 7.6; 
New York, 7.4; Iowa, 6.0; butter production in millions of lbs.: Minnesota, 275; Iowa, 
211; Wisconsin, 178; Missouri, 98; Ohio, 90. Source: U.S. Dept of Agr.,‘‘ Disposition 
and Value of Milk Produced on Farms 1937 and 1938” (mimeographed), and Dairy ProdxieU 
Manufactured in Facioriee in 1937, 1939. 


NUMBER or MILK COWS ON FARMS, JANUARY 1 
(thousands) 



1913 

1923 

1933 

1938 

Per cent 
ehartge 
191.3-38 

Rank, 

1938 

Wisconsin 

1,5(H 

2,195 

2,175 

2,157 

43.4 

1 

New York 

1,465 

1,678 

1,438 

1,395 

- 6 . 

5 

Minnesota 

1,129 

1,641 

1,776 

1,668 

52.4 

2 

Iowa 

1,337 

1,160 


1,472 

10. 

3 

Illinois 

1,007 

1,148 

1,122 

1,123 

11.5 

6 

Pennsylvania 

943 

1,071 


887 

- 6. 

8 

Ohio 

869 

1,069 

966 


19. 

7 

Texas 

1,034 

1,052 

1,391 

1,444 

40. 

4 

United States 

20,497 

24,429 

25,285 

24,834 

21.5 



Source: U.S. Dept of Agr., Yearbook of Agriculture and Agricultural Stalietic*. 

Note the changes in tank between 1623 and 1938. The declines as butter ceases 
to be a farm indiwtry and moves to the factory and to the West. 
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Most of this region is in Wisconsin, and Wisconsin had been through two 
periods of exploitation before it entered the epoch of the dairy cow. The need ^ 
for lumber was responsible for the first period of exploitation. The treeless 
western Com Belt called for lumber with which to build houses, bams, and 
fences; lake boats gave easy access to the Eastern markets; the rafts on the 
Mississippi reached the Southern markets; so the trees of Wisconsin floated 
away, and that state was important first as a producer of lumber. 

Following the lumberman came the stump-fighting farmer. He grew wheat 
— wheat by exploitation: again and again he planted wheat in the same place, 
and then the wheat business was bowled over by soil exhaustion, chinch bugs, 
and cheaper wheat from the Northwestern Plains. Wisconsin then heard the 
call of diversified farming. It could not refuse to hoar, as the South has done. 
It had no .such cash crop as cotton. The long season of frost gave the dairy 
cow the queen’s po.sition in the new regime in the North. 

THE HISTORICAL FACTOR 

Histoiy has furnished its contribution to the changes in this region — the 
land was settled by the Yankees, who were accustomed to strenuous labor; 
by Danes, Swede.s, Norwegiaiw, Swiss, and Germans, also accustomed to 
strenuous labor and to dairying. 

Then came Governor Hoard and the university. As a practical dairyman 
Hoard established the periodical called Hoard’s Dairyman. It became the 
leading dairy journal of the United States. Hoard was elected governor. He 
put the machinery of the state back of the state’s greatest industry. The 
agricultural department of the University of Wisconsin Irecame the h'ading 
dairy school of the United States. Its exten.sion service carried dairy lore to 
every hamlet and farm ; in its laboratories were produced five of the six tests 
used everywhere in dairying. One of its staff, Professor Babcock, invented 
in 1890 a machine for testing milk. Instead of making a million out of his 
invention. Professor Babcoc:k patented it, and gave to the world the Babcock 
Tester. By using this machine in his own bam a farmer can test the quality 
of the milk of every cow. There are now hundreds of cow-testing associations 
in the United States. Twenty or thirty dairymen hire a man w'ho visits their 
farms at intervals, weighing and testing the milk of a day while the farmer 
goes on with his business. As a result these herds are improving. The ma- 
chine records the cow’s history and her horoscope — it tells of her past and her 
future. The fanner reads that this cow’s milk has 3.1 per cent butter fat — 
away with her to the hot-dog factory! She is not worth milking, nor is she 
fit to become the mother of the next generation of cows. By the simple 
process of eliminating the unfit and breeding from good sires, the average 
annual output of a herd of cows can, in a decade or two, be raised from 3000 
to 6000 or 7000 lbs. of milk jjer cow. Good cows occupy no more space than 
poor cows, nor do they eat very much more food. 

When one notes that an average of 1 lb. of milk more per week per cow is 
worth $20,000,000 a year to the United States, we begin to see how millions 
and even billions of new wealth are arising, and may arise, from the applica- 
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tion of ^ience to production. In Kiving this boost to farming, the agricul* 
tural colleges and their extension service (“University on Wheels”) are 
among the great creative factors in national enrichment. Wisconsin was a 
leader in this, but every American state and Canadian province is also work* 
ing at it; so is Europe, and so are the Antipodes. 

Wisconsin was fortunate in its human material. It started with the 
Yankees who emigrated. Then it received a lot of German liberals who wete 
driven out of their native land in 1848. These people attracted other northern 
European liberals. Wisconsin’s young state university had a president named 
John Bascom who taught Charles R. Van Rise, who in turn became president 
and was able, perhaps more than any other, to make a university a part of a 
state and to make the state feel it. “Wherever spirit grows by mysterious 
contacit with spirit, in the passion to make knowledge serve human needs, 
there is the essence of the University Idea,” said Major Edward Fitzpatrick 
of the Wisconsin Board of Education. 

Out of all this came the ability to co-operate, so necessary in agriculture, 
especially in dairying. Wisconsin has a large number of co-operative cream- 
eries, cheese factories, milk-selling associations, breeding associations, tele- 
phone companies, insurance companies, livestock-shipping associations, etc., 
the majority of these co-operatives being creameries and cheese factories.' 
Thus geographic, historic, racial, and cultural factors have worked together 
to make a dairy industry. 


THE DAIRY FARM 

The typical farm in the Dairy Belt has a hayfield, an oat field, a cornfield; 
and a silo into which a substantial part of the com is put. Fields of corn 
with the ripened grain are not so often left standing while the fodder 
wastes, as is expedient in the Com Belt. Instead, most of the corn that is 
not put into the silo is cut and put in the shock, and the fodder is carefuUy 
saved for winter feed. The hayfield Ls more important than on the Com 
Belt farm. Pasture fields cover a larger area of the surface. A small-grain 
crop for sale is not very common. The oat crop is used as stock food on the 
farm. Pigs, an important side crop, are fed in part on the skimmed milk that 
remains after the cream has gone to the churn and on whey from the cheese 
factory. 

The successful dairyman, unlike the successful (3orn Belt farmer, is not 
in a position to spend the winter in Florida or California. His twenty, thirty, 
or forty cows must be milked morning and evening. Their stables must be 
cleaned. The milk must be cared for every day, including Sunday, the 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Christmas, an extra day in leap year, the day the 
farmer dies, and the day he is buried. The cow is terrible in the regularity 

* In March, 1937, Wisconsin had the following co-opcratives: 800 cheese factories; 
275 creameries; 225 livestock-shipping associations; 275 supply-purchasing associations; 
24 milk-bargaining associations: 1 central butter-sales o^anization; and 1 central cheese- 
sales organization. I^rof. Loyal Durand, Jr., of the University of Wisconsin reports that 
at the present time (1940) candidates for a teaching certificate in Wisconsin are required 
to ]Mresent credits in Co-operative Marketing and in Conservation. 




Fio. 408 A. Mechanization comee to the dairy farm. The arduous and backbreaking jolts 
of cutting ensilage corn, picking it up from the ground, and loading it on the wagon are 
done by the power of petroleum and a fraction of the previous man power. The rubber 
tire has recently invaded field and farmyard with almost as much satisfaction as it has 
given <m the highway. (Courtesy Allis-Chalmers) 



Fio. 408 B. The power of petroleum chops the cornstalk, ear, husk, and all, to little bits 
and blows them into the top of the silo. (Courtesy Allis-Chalmers) 
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Fio. A. The tractor that cut the corn, chopped it into sil^, and blew it into the silo 
now draws the manure-spreader that returns the refuse to the held for the repetition of the 
life cycle of vegetation. With the addition of chemical fertilizers, chiefly a product of 
machinery, and the further addition of the mechanically driven milking machine, we have 
the basis for an abundant milk supply for everyone as soon as we become smart enough to 
devise a system that lets people work if they wish to. (Courtesy Allis-Chalmers) 

of her production, especially the butter cow. The cheese cow is not so ter- 
rible. She takes some time off. 

In the Driftless Area and in some of the other hilly seettions, the chi'ese in- 
dustry predominates. Cheese is a good summer industry, because the cow, 
supported by the pasture of the farms where it is difficult to raise winter 
forage, is milked only during the pasture season, and spends her winter on 
scanty maintenance rations.^ For the continuous production of milk — the 
practice on farms which sell milk to the butter factory — it is nocossary to 
provide expensive milk-producing winter feed for cows, and to see to it that 
cows begin their milking periods at such times as will maintain regularity of 
herd output. 

European cheese-makers who emigrated to Wisconsin brought their art 
with them, so Wisconsin turns out American Swiss, American Camembert, 
American Roquefort, American Limburger, and many othijr brands, each 
with its hosts of appreciators in many Eastern cities. 

In 1935 Governor La Follette signed a bill requiring all public eating- 
places to serve two-thirds of an ounce of Wisconsin cheese and two-thirds of 
an ounce of Wisconsin butter with every meal costing 25 cents or more. So 
when you eat a meal in a Wisconsin r^taurant, the law requires that you get 
cheese for breakfast, cheese for dinner, and cheese for supper. One shudders 
to think of what might happen to restaurant meals in other states if their 
legislatures should decide to boost the sale of local products. 

* Cheeae-making in the Buininer only is particularly common in the foreign cheese 
Bieae of southwestern Wisconsin. In most of the state the cheese factories operate right 
through the winter season, although the amount of milk received is not so great as in the 
spring and sununer. Some of the factories may make cheese only every other day during 
the winter, since they are able to keep milk fresh at that season, but in the spring, summer, 
and autumn cheese is made daily. 
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In compariflon with the Com Belt, the North Central Dairy Re^on bears 
other marks of a land that is less fat, farther north, and in need of more in- 
tend ve utilization. In some places barley, the great European substitute 
for com, is grown instead of com and used as feed for cattle and swine. Rye 
is grown instead of wheat. On the sandy loam lands of central Wisconsin, 
potatoes are an important money crop. The heart of the Com Belt is too 
hot for a good crop of potatoes. Not so the heart of the Dairy Belt. More- 
over, its summer coolness permits green peas to thrive so well that they are 
grown in the fields as a money crop. Peas are planted broadcast like wheat, 
cut with a mowing machine like hay, and raked up with a horse rake, thrown 
upon a wagon to be forked off into a threshing machine that hulls them out 
as peanuts, wheat, and rice are threshed. The pea vines are put into the silo, 
and thus finally get into human consumption as milk. 

In considering this agriculture, it should be remembered that the Com 
Belt has more possible productivity per square mile and that the Cotton Belt 
has more than cither — granted similar expenditures of capital, labor, and 
intelligencx*. This region is a dairy region more from economic necessity 
t han from geographic superiority. In this connection, however, we should 
remember about the cow and heat (see page 313). 

The south easl/ern corner of the Dairy Belt owes its existence to market 
conditions — the demand for fresh milk by the millions who live in Chicago 
and other cities near the southern end of Lake Michigan. Further growth of 
Lake Shore cities will increase the Diury Region at the expense of the Com 
Belt and the Spring Wheat Belt, where the farmer seeks to rid himself of one- 
crop Imndago and submit instead to labor bondage. The boundaries between 
t he Dairy Belt, the Corn Belt, and the Spring Wheat Belt are transition lines 
that tend to move. Already the dairy industry is invading the lands of meat 
and wheat, and butter from Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and the Dakotas can be 
found in eomix'tition with Wisconsin butter in the great urban markets of the 
East. Butter from this region is distributed over the United States almost as 
widely as are fruits and vegetables from Florida and California. New Eng- 
land, Ix’ it. remembered, produces one five-hundretlth of Boston’s butter. 


THE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE 

The agricultural future of this region has already begun. Increasing popu- 
lation in North .America, causing an increased demand for food, can ^so 
cause an increase of output through the use of better animals, better varie- 
ties of crop plants, lietter tillage, reduced acreage of pasture, and other forms 
of intensification such as prevail in Denmark, Holland, or Switzerland. 
Riled milk, a cooking material in which vegetable oil of tropical origin re- 
places the fat of skimmed milk. Is a suggestive way of increasing regional 
efficiency. Class legislation killed this perfectly good food — good provided 
the vitamin supply can be obtained from some other source. The chief 
change that is likely in the Dairy Region is that it may spread out into the 
Ck)m Belt and the Spring Wheat Belt. Dairying is a natural next step for 
both of these regions, and dairying Is increasing in both of them. 
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Fin. A. This strip-crop farmer near I^a Groase, WiaconNiii, expects his lam) to last. At 
the top is woods, then aliovc the fence, (lasture. Below the fence the strips are: clover, 
corn, ^falfa, corn, alfalfa and potatoes, com. The small amount of runoff in the corn 
strips is checked, spread, and partially alisorhed in tlu' alfalfa strips, so that it <loeB virtually 
no dainoKe in getting down the hill. (Courtesy R. H. Davis, T.S. Soil Cions. Service) 

CITIES AND MAMIFtCTlJBES 

Milwaukee is on (lie edue of this roRion, hut like ('liieaRo it i,s priiimrily 
a creation of the lake and is presented in another ehajiter. The north- 
westward extension of dairying jilaees St. Paul anti Minneapolis within the 
Dairy Region, but the ceonomie function of the Twin ( 'ities is ivs the metrojH)- 
lis of the Spring Wheat Region, and they are pre.senled in that chapter. 

■CITIES OF THE NOKTH CENTU.M, D.MJtV UEGION 


(iKip. in thoasainlsl 


Citjl 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

City 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Minnca]X)lis 

301 

380 

404 

492 

Madison 

20 

38 

,58 

07 

St. Paul 

215 

234 

272 

288 

KIgiii 

20 

27 

30 

38 

Oslikosh 

33 

33 

40 

;i9 

Aurora 

30 

30 

47 

47 

Fond du Lac 

19 

23 

26 

27 

Dubuffuc 

38 

3!) 

42 

41 

Winona 

IS 

19 

21 

22 

Eau Claire 

18 

21 

2f. 

31 

La Crosse 

30 

30 

40 

43 







The other Dairy Belt cities have no particular advantage as cities, as is 
attested by their small size and .slow growth. Most of them, especially fliose 
in the north, began with the riotous, exploitive prosperity of the sawmill 
town, and have ance matured into various manufacturers of wood, and in 
some cases built papier mills, for which glacial streams furnish a moderate 
amount of piow’er. Some of these towns have developed textile mills and small 
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inaiiuiactures of various kinds, including machineiy, especially dairy ma- 
chinery. But thnr slow growth serves to emphamie the primary importance 
of agriculture, a conserving agriculture that in this region is well est ab lished, 
scientific, and (for agriculture) prosperous. Because the cities are small and 
situated in the midst of agricultural plenty, they are good places in which to 
live. In comparison with the Com Belt cities, the longer, colder winter is a 
disadvantage, and the cooler summer in the vicinity of many beautiful lakes 
is a diatinot advantage, especially with regard to the joy of living. 



Chapter 19. THE WINTER WHEAT BELT 


IN the middle of Konaafl and the neighboring 
parts of Nebraska and Oklah oma is the wintCT 
Wheat Belt, 50,000 square miles more or less in 
tGatsea*M treeless prairie that stretches from 
the longitude of central Kansas to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Texas far into Canada. In 
so vast a stretch of surface uniformity, climate 
sets the limits of producing regions. This region 
is a wheat region because of a series of neat ad- 
justments of the requirements of the wheat plant 
to the climates of central North America. 

Wh eat is a native of some M edi terranean lan d 
w here the rainfall is sl ight and~bccurs_chicfl ; ^ n 
winte r. T he wheat plant is adju8te3~to those conditions . Winter wheSt 
sprouts in the fall and survives the frost of a moderate winter, and in the 
warmth of spring the little plant makes a big bunch of grasslike leaves. (It 
is a grass.) In the sunny weeks at the beginning of the dry summer it throw’s 
up tall stalks that bear the heads into which the plant finally sends its vi- 
t^ty in the form of rich kernels of grain that fill and mature best during the 
weeks of unbroken sunshine. 



BOUNDS OF THE WINTER WHEAT BELT 

The western boundary of this region is set by drought at the place where 
wheat fails so often that the farmer leaves most of his land in grass. Just 
where this is remains to be seen. Perhaps it will be set by law, as it should be. 
The eastern boundary is set where the rain increases to an amount necessary 
for com. East of this boundary com is usually a more profitable crop and 
becomes the farmer’s chief dependence (Figs. 370 A, 417 A), although wheat 
is also grown on a majority of the farms even though it is occasionally injured 
somewhat by the humichty and rain of good com weather in early siunmer. 

To the south the increasing humidity and beat permit cotton and at the 
same time injure wheat. At the north of the Winter Wheat Belt the cold 
winter, in a land of little snow, kills the plants too often. It is here that spring- 
sown oats take its place. 


THE WHEAT FARM 

ffince 1890 the farmera in Wjnter ”°'ti h°”t *'fid n ffi’-'y ate^y 
practice of putting about thl^fourths of their crop area in wheat' .Although 
this belt is hot ihelBest place in the w^d for wheat, wheat happens to be the 




1 1 (< 414 A Stomloss, IcvpI, HPominKlvrndlrss — such u temptation to thp makers and 
users oi mm limer\ ' Thi traitor with its spring-tooth harrouk tears up a bb-foot strip, 
doing do ai les an houi on 'ij gallons of 8J-cont fuel This trait of pcrfert-liHiking land near 
the Kanwi* ( olonido liounilnis is tr\ing to lie Wheat Iklt Its future use is uncertain, 
dp|iendmg on lainfall and erosion The little specks on the horiroii are faimsteads The 
landvatH is a js rliit tspe ot the level a estem part of the K insas Wheat Belt (Couitesy 
Cnti rpiltai riailoi (o ) 



Fig 41 4 B Wheat feilloa s » heat as this outfit seeds 20 aerea per hour, and as this owner is 
planting 4000 acres, w c get a hint of population density (Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co ) 
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be^ crop for it, although the yield is uncertain, as must be the case in a region 
which has calamity for three of its boundaries. 

A comparison of Kansas and Illinois wheat and corn yields reveals several 
facts.^ Illinois is a better place to grow either grain, but it has a far greater 
superiority over Kansas in the production of com. Kansas is a poorer place 
to grow either grain, but it can grow wheat more succes-sfidly than com, with 
the possible exception of the eastern quarter of the state that lies within the 
Com Belt. In Kansas, especially central Kansas, far more than in Illinois, 
the eternal question is “Will there be enough rain?" 


COMPARISON OP "WHE-AT .AND CORN YIELDS 



Wheal y it Ids 
(bushels per acre) 

Corn yields 
(bushels per acre) 



la. 

Kans. 

U.S. 

111. 

Kans. 

1910 

13.9 

1.5.0 

14.1 

27.7 

.39.1 

19.0 

1911 

12.5 

16.0 

10.7 

23.0 

.33.0 

14.5 

1912 

15.9 

8.3 

1-5 5 

29.2 

40.0 

23.0 

1913 

15.2 

18.7 


23 1 

27.0 

3.2 

1914 

16.6 

18.5 

205 

25.8 

29.0 

18.5 

1915 

17.0 


12.5 

28.2 

36.0 

31.0 

1916 

11.9 

11.0 

12.0 

24.1 

31.0 

10.0 

1917 

13.2 


11.5 

26,2 

40.0 

13.0 

1918 

14.8 


13.5 

23.0 

36 5 

7.0 

1919 

12.9 

17.2 

13.2 

27.3 

36.0 

15.5 

1920 

13.5 

15.4 

1.5.6 

30.3 

3.5.0 

2G.2 

1921 

12.7 

16.2 

12.7 

28.4 

35.0 

22.8 

1922 

13.8 

17.4 

12.8 

27.0 

.3.5.5 

19.0 

1923 

13.3 

18.0 


28.4 

37.5 

23.0 

1924 


16.1 

16.0 

22.1 

33,0 

21.7 

1925 

12.8 

16.1 

9.2 

27.6 

41.0 

17.6 

1926 

14.7 

19.0 

14.8 

2.5.6 

.36.0 

11.5 

1927 

14.7 

13.9 

11.2 

26.6 

32.0 

27.0 

1928 

15.4 

15.9 

16.3 

26.6 

38,0 

25.0 

1929 


14.7 

12.4 

2.5.8 

«'i5.5 

18.0 

1930 

14.2 

18.2 

14.2 

20.5 

26.3 

12.0 

1931 

16.3 

23.3 

18.5 

24.1 

37.0 

18.0 

1932 

13.1 


116 

26.5 

43.0 

19.0 

1923-32 av. 

14.4 

17.1 

13.4 

25.4 

36.0 

19.3 

1933 

11.2 

16.4 

91 

22.7 

27 0 

11.5 

1934 

12.1 

17.6 

9.8 


21.5 

3.5 

1935 

12.2 

14.5 

9.3 


38.5 

9.0 

1936 

12.8 

17.5 

11.5 

16.2 

23.5 

4.0 

1937 

13.6 

17.4 


28.3 

48.0 

12.0 

1938* 

13,3 

18.5 

10.5 

27.7 

. 

45.0 

20.0 


* Preliminary. 

Source: U.S. Dept Agr., Yearbook of Agriculture and AgricultufcU StatieUcs. 
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In 1901, an unusually good year, twenty-eight contiguous counties in 
yqnaaji earned the title “m^on-bushel counties.” Sometimes wheat spreads 
over the level or gently rolling phun almost as far as one can see. With the 
ai d of tractors, gang plows, di sk h arrows, a nd wide-re aching seeders, far ms 
have gnwra itipidl^in the Wmter_ Wheat Bi^. " Duniut the World W ar it 
beca ihe'llie'p alndtjc' an3!pr^table duty eyeiy wheat farmer to grow more 
wlwat." Tinder the stimtdus of high prices during the wi^ime and postwar 
j^ms,' the wheat acreage in Kansas was nearly doubled, reaching a peak of 
11,600,000 acres in 1919.’ Some of this was to the west of the area shown as 
Winter Wheat Belt on our map, but the Wheat Belt also increased its acreage 
enormously. During the 1920’s there developed an era of low prices for what 
the farmer had to sell and relatively high prices for what he had to buy. In 
other parts of the country the farmer often had the alternative of growing 
other crops when the wheat price got too low, b ut in the Winter W heat Belt 
na ture gave the fanner no such choice. To meet his taxes, interest, and other 
debts, he had to keep on growing wheat.* He was confronted with a rituation 
of “grow wheat or go bust,” and as the wheat price continued to decline, 
many a Wheat Belt fanner did both.* Following the stock-market crash of 
October, 1929, the nation became engulfed in an acute and prolonged busi- 
ness depression, and it was not imtil the Government, under the New Deal, 
began to pay the farmers for not growing crops that the plight of the wheat 
farmer was alleviated.* 

The great crisis of the year is the wheat harvest, which comes in June and 
rnrly July. Can the farmers get labor? Each year at harvesttime there oc- 
curs a migration of transient labor through the great American Wheat Belt. 
The movement begins in Texas about the first of June and moves northward 
with the advancing season. The unemployed men looking for a Job in the 
harvest fields come from the lumber camps, oil fields, and farms of the South 
and from the factories, farms, and mines of the North. Some are bums, some 
are seekers after adventure, and others are college students on vacation. At 
the peak of the movement, in some years, about 250,000 migrant workers are 
helping the wheat farmers to harvest their crops. After the work is done, 
some move on to the grainfields of Canada and thence to the fruit orchards, 
sugar-beet fields, mines, and railroad construction camf)s of the West, if per- 
chance there should be any. Others seek work back whence they came, some 


* In 1013 the averaRe price of No. 2 hard winter wheat on the Kansas City market 
was 88 cents per bushel. Between April, IB17, and November, 1020, it never dropped 
below $2 per bushel. Average annual price; 1^,82.46; 1021,11.33. 

' Average annual wheat acreage in Kansas, 1909-13, 5,600,000 acres. 

' Millions of acres of wheat harvested in Kansas: IWiO, 0.3; 1021, 10.6; 1922, 0.8; 
1023,8.3; 1024,0.8; 1025,8.6; 1926,10.1: 1927,0.9; 1028,10.5; 1020,12.1; 1030,12.4; 
1031,13.6; 1932,10.4; 1033,6.8; 1034,8.6; 1935,6.9; 1036,10.5; 1037,13.2; 10^,14.5 
(U. S. D.'ipt Agr., Yearbook of AgrieuUure and Agrieultural Statiatia). 

* Average annual price of No. 2 hard winter wheat per bushel on the Kansas City 
market: 1020, S1.83; 1021, S1.20; 1922, $1.13: 1923, $1.05; 1024, $1.35; 1025, $1.K; 
10M,$1.35; 1927, $1.35; 1928, $1.12; 1029, $1.»; 1930, $0.76; 1931, $0.47; 1032, $0.51; 
1033, $0.88; 1034, $0.08; 1035, $1.05; 1936, $1.21; 1937, $1.11 (U.S. Dept Agr., Agrieulr 
tural Statietia, 1939, p. 24). 

* The fanner benefited through the payments that he received from the Government 
for curtailing acreage and from the higher market price obtained for the wheat which 
he grew. 




Flo 417 A Winter-wheat prtxluftion, 1929 We hope the Government will remap this 
eveiy five years It will lie interesting to wateh (CourtesjUS DeptA({r) 



Fio 417 B Compare this w ith the map of eom from period to period as the two grama 
compete for land (Courtesy U S. Dept Agr.) 
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VnNTER WHEAT ACREAGE ABANDONED IN THE UNITED STATES 
KR ecNT OF temtat sown iww - ine 


IB 
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mm 
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Fig. a. ThiR graph iihowg how nature continually rape the knuckles of the men who 
tw to extend the wheat areae unwisely. Most of the abandonment occurred west of 
Missouri. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


get on relief, and the rest go back to college. Life Ls not easy for these tran- 
sient workers. Bad weather may delay the harvest, while they are impa- 
tiently waiting for work. Bumming a ride on the railroad Ls dangerous, and 
thumbing a ride on the highway is not always easy. In recent years the use 
of the combine, which cute and threshes wheat in one operation, has reduced 
the dependence of the Wheat Belt farmer upon this supply of floating labor. In 
still more recent years drought has induced many fanners l o go back to thresh- 
ing in one place, so that they might have a strawstack as emergency feed. 

The ^e of a farmer in the Wheat Belt Ls g dou ble ga mble. Will he got a 
crop? Climate answers mostly in the affirmative, ^illlie'get a good price? 
The answer comes from other continents.* I n addition to the double gamble 
o f weathe r and marketfiricc is the chance that a dust storm may ruin the crop 
and^tow the best soil away, or that t he yield will be reduced bv Heq9ia.n 
chinch bii^, grasah oPDcrs. nist . and scab. 

Sumedmes a severe droughrSrikes the region, as happened in 1930, 1934, 
and 1936. At such times grain yields dwindle, the grass withers away, trees 
of long standing are killed, and the farmers sometimes haul water for miles 
to their thirsty livestock. During the severe drought of 1934 all previous 
heat records were eclipsed. In Manhattan, Kansas, between May 20 and 
August 16 there were eighty-six days nith a maximum of 100° to 115° F. The 
temperature of the surface soil ranged from 140° to 156°, and many an insect 
pest met its thermal Waterloo. Both grasshoppers and chinch bugs were 
literally fried by Old Sol. Finally came the God-given rain. 

So great is wheat specialization that only one-quarter of the Winter Wheat 
Belt farm-crop acreage is in com, alfalfa, barley, milo, and sorghum. All 
the crops other than wheat are forage crops, and fattening cattle is the other 
(Mcupation of the Wheat Belt farmer. Some of the wheat is pastured a little 

* In July, 1939, the answer from other continents was most distressing. Advance reports 
01 bumper enms throughout the nrorld caused the wheat price on the Liverpool market 
to drop to 471 cents, the lowest price on record, even lower than the price of 50 cents 
estabteh^ m 1592 during the reign of Queen Elisabeth. The Liverpool price, of course, 
exceeds the pnee in Kansas City or Winnipeg or Buenos Aires by the cost of transportation. 
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in the spring, and if other pasture is scarce, the wheat may be used only as 
pasture. Newer drought-resisting crops are increasing. The Kmiting influ- 
ence of light rain is shown by the fact that after a crop of the deep-rooting, 
water-searching sorghum or alfalfa, the wheat crop is poor because alfalfa 
and soighiun have taken the water out of the subsoil; ^erefore these crops 
cannot be grown on the same land continuously. 

life on the big farms is lonely at best, but the almost universal automobile, 
radio, and telephone have done much to enrich living. The small rainfall and 
snowfall give a short season of bad roads — the shortness of this season being 
a social asset. The automobile now permits a man to dash in 5 or 10 miles to 
dinner, and there are signs of a growth of village residence for farmers whose 
fields are miles away. 

THE FUTURE OF THE WINTER WHEAT BELT 

The agricultural future of this land must differ considerably from the 
present system of mining the agricultural gold out of the land and letting the 
tailings blow away and flow away. Any permanent system of agriculture will 
probably have a reduced acreage of wheat. Some kind of crop rotation will 
be worked out which will provide wheat for the mill and cattle for the packing 
plant. The silo is coming in, but the farm will remain large. The dryness 
and levelness of the land compel it. Because it is dry, the yield per acre is 
small, and because the land is level, great areas may be tilled. Lack of 
abundant moisture also limits the number of crops that may be grown. This 
place has no choice among dosens of crops, as the Cotton Belt has. Sixty-four 
thousand apple trees in a single orchard were pulled up about 1910 in the 
ndddle of this belt, because frequent frosts in the level country injured fruit 
so often that it was more profitable to grow grain. 

Large-scale use of machinery on the farm makes it possible for one man to 
operate a large acreage. In thirty years some counties have lost half of their 
population, with no reduction in crop acreage. This tendency may go farther. 

There arc few cities in the Winter Wheat Belt- fnr this jg priT^nrilv^Mlmogt. 
pe culiarly, a land farms. S uch cities as it has are largely penlnp ipaJ mtlmr 
than agricultural in suppor t. Oklahoma City’s population (185,000) doubled 
betw^n 1920 and 1930, which was largely due to the development of the mid- 
continental oil fields.' Wichita (pop. 110,000) is near the center of the Kansas 
oil industiy and is known for its flour-milling, meat-packing, and manufac- 
ture of airplanes.’ When the oil is gone, the oil town usually shrinks. There 
is no reason to exi^ct any extensive manufacturing (save that pertaining to 
meat, or grain, or oil) to develop in Winter Wheat Belt towns, in competition 
with more favored locations both East and West. Here, as elsewhere, the 
cities have of course the function of being centers of local government and of 
stores for the neighbors, but if the neighbors decrease in number ? 

' In 1938 Oklahoma ranked third In the production of petroleum with an output of 
175,000,000 barmls. The production in Kanaaa amounted to 60,000,000 barrels. 

' Wichita claims to rank fifth among the fiour-milling centers of tne country, its mills 
having a capacity of 11,200 barrelB of Dom a day. It is said to be the largest hrmincorD 
market in the country. 
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THE wheat plant can endure freezing weather 
and frozen ground, but not too mueh of Jack 
FroHt. Therefore, winter wheat seldom thrives 
north of Nebraska. In this northern area the 
wheat is sown in the spring (spring wheat). 
Between the regions of winter wheat and spring 
wheat there is a gap — an area too cold for 
winter wheat and too hot for s|)ring wheat. 
Fortunately th(> oat plant thrives in this 
between-region. 

The Spring Wheat Region roaches from 
central Minnesota, one might say from the line eonneeting Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg, westward and northwestward to Edmonton and the Rockies. JL 
w a wi de, wind-swept, level — or slightly swelling nr gently rolling — InnH At 
dar k fertile soi l. Here the rain falls chiefly in sii m mcr. mid the average 
am ount o f rainfall s uits spring wheat. The crop grows welT through the 
summer rains, and ripens in the fall after the rains decline. 

Only in the age of the railway, the reaiier, and the other devices of the ma- 
chine epoch have white farmers and townsmen attempted to transplant their 
sedentary civilization to the land of the Tatar of Oentral Asia and the Bioux 
of central North America. When the Corn Belt w'as full, they settled the 
Wheat Belt of Kansas. They went north westward beyond the Corn Belt 
into the Red River Valley of Minnesota and the Dakotas, where bonanza 
wheat-farming was in the height of its boom in 1885. On the rich, level, 
treeless plains, railroad-building and farm-making were at their alisolute 
maximum of ease. Railroads went first and the settlers followed quickly. 
On through Manitoba they went, and through SaskaU’hewan and Alberta, 
to the foot of the Rockies. Most of this region is not yet under cultivation; 
nevertheless it is the world’s greatest wheat-exjmrting region. 

This land, as well as other country much like it in Kansas and Nebraska, 
has been the seat of political unrest. In the ’70's this grain-growing frontier 
vrith its financial difficulties produced the Greenback Movemenf. Populism 
came out of it in the ’QO’s. In the ’20’s of this century, it produced the Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota ‘ and the Farm Bloc in the American 
Congress. In the 1930’s it supported the Towmsend Plan and the New Deal ; 
and there is no reason to think that its troubles have »nded. In the Canadian 
Parliament, too, the conservative East wrestles with the radical West. 'The 

' This was an attempt of the North Dakota fanner to solve most of his businesa troubles 
by having the state run banks, elevators, and other business enterprises. It failed. It had 
w difficulty of busmesB decision plus political selection. Getting votes is one thing; 
husinesB jw^nent is qiute another. 
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Fig. a. Thin map shows the difference between the averaite temperatures of January 
and July. To see what it means, compare it with the place you know best. (Courtesy 
Kdppen-Geigcr, Handbuch der KUmaMogie, Vol. II, Part J, Nord Amtrika) 


ahoreland men of New York and Boston sometimes .seem to think that Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakota.s, and Minnesota, with their fads and “isms,” are 
places where men’s brains are inherently cracked. But such is not the case; 
for an explanation examine the environment. 


THE CENTER OF TROUBLES 

• Ajan is a land animiJ. The earth is his mother, but the sea seems to be his 
niiTM. an d the farther fe is trom eiro. his nurse, the worse l i&j{ gts along With 
^**T*ihi hfi mother. The sea , wit h its eve n-tempered water. ten£ to evenne^ 
of Jrliinate. TTie Bjid, now hot, now coldTiedds to extmnes of ciimate7~The 
grrater the distance from the sea, the greater the extremes. Extremes make 
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Fig. a. Note that these are five-year movinf; averages. It is ililfieult for one who haa 
not been through it to appreciate th<- a^icultural and .social difference between the hi|;b 
of 23' and the low of 10 . (Courtesy J. B. Kimter, /« f>«r CUnuUr Changingt Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute) 

trouble. T^ ie Stirip g Wheat is a lauid of climatic extremes — hot summer 
anSxold winter — and of swift change. In the same year you may sec — 50® F. 
and 100® F. Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, has sero one-fifth of the days of 
the year. One wonders why the Detdl got the honor of the name. 

The similar area in the Old World, the wide, flat, black, hot-cold plain of 
central Asia, has for ages been a seat of trouble for that continent. There, 
as in America, the changeable climate wa.s too much for the primitive farmer. 
Only the nomad, with his flocks, could survive. It was these nomads on their 
horses, taking flocks, wives, and children with them, who battered at western 
Europe and Rome under the name of Scythian, Goth, Vandal, Hun, and 
turning the other way, battered at China under the name of Tatar, Mongol, 
Manchu, and those earlier terrors who made the Chinese build the Great 
Wall — a tremendous monument to the troublemaking capacity of the grass- 
lands.* History often repeats itself in similar environments. 

* The record of grassland man going south is equally instructive; see Greeks, Hittites, 
Ri^gians, Hyksos, Medes, Persiaos, and the hordes who changra the complexion of 
half of India. 
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Flo. A. The liglit that failed. It could not etand the epring-wheat country drought. 
(Courtesy Farm Security Adm.) 


T he rei^ion which w c are now considering ( like World counterpart) 

is Beat ot trouhTes fo r the fanner ^^ — tr ouBlcs of a~kin'd 

wtaT bottled up at lioine. At thiis iioint wS must consider' the troubles. It 
is true that the averageiT of temperature and rainfall are good. But crops 
are not grown in average weather. They grow in the weather of tlie moment, 
and because of the continental climate of the Spring Wheat Region, the crops 
of particular lucalitie.s have often proved to be uncertain. One year, in large 
sections of South Dakota, the early summer rains did not come until Septem- 
ber, and wheat sown in April or May did not sprout until September, making, 
of course, not a money crop, but only a little late pasture. The fury of a dust 
storm may strike the region, or along comes a severe drought, as happened in 
IdSO, 1934, and 1936.* Frost may desolate. If the season happens to be 

' Weather Bureau records show that there are two kinds of droughts: (1) those of a 
traneitoiy nature affecting s relatively small area and of comparatively short duration, 
frequently lasting only a year; (2) major phases of minimum precipitation covering a good 
many years and affecting lat)^ areas. When a long-run phase of minimum precipitation 
prevails, there occur at snort intervals what may be colled “families" of droughts, in con- 
tradistinction to the “transitory” droughts of the first class. The outstanding wet phase 
in American meteorologieal histor}' during the nineteenth century was from about Isro to 
1885, which was interrupted by a number of transitory droughts. Then followed a long- 
ren phase of minimum precipitation, lasting from 1886 to 1895, which was interrupted by 
fairly abundant rainfall in 1892 and which culminated in severe droughts in 1894 and 1896. 
The year 1896 had fairly good precipitation, but the following year was deficient in moisttue 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River. A wet phase prev^ed during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. The present dry phase b^an in 1930 and 
has been marked by three exceptionally diy years — 1930, 1934, and 1936. 
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damp, rust may annihilate crops almost like fire. In the ye«-r Iflifl it ia eati» 
mated that the black rust did 12 0 0,000,000 worth'oni^mfttro ro the 
crop in the Clnited B tatro part a[ this region alone. Hail comes wiSTa 
frequency unknown In the East and in fivF'minut^ beats a promising 
crop into the dirt. Grasshoppers may rise up in countless millions and dev- 
astate whole counties. If the crop comes through to a full, fair harvest, the 
grower often finds himself competing with a bumper crop from Russia, or 
Austra,lia, or Kansas, or western Europe, or with all of them. That makes a 
low price. If we compare these new settlers with the early sfsttlers of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, we find a groat contrast in economics and psy- 
chology. Instead of a se.lf-sufiicient farm, supplying all its own needs, we find 
the Western settler depending uix>n a money crop or two, selling wheat or 
oats or flaxseed to markets thousands of miles away, and buying everjrthing 
from a store supplied largely from factorie^i also far away. The grower ia ab- 
solutely dependent upon the railroad, which at be.st must haul a crop hundreds 
of miles, and the freight mu.st be jjaid. If his business is bad, it is not un- 
natural for the farmer to think that he has been imposed upon by the grain- 
dealer, or the un.seen middleman who graded his wheat as No. 2 or No. 3 or 
worse, or the banker who loaned him money at high rates, or the railroad with 
its high freight rate. In addition to these man-made troubles, nature staggers 
him with visitations of frost, drouglit, and dust storms, with rust and hail and 
grasshoppers. A fanner is no match for all those enemies, but (sometimes) 
he does not run away, or migrate as the hordes of central Asia did.^ He 
fights. He organizes and turns to government. Henee we find here the most 
active governments in North America. 


* The farmer is indeed a victim of circumstancps. Consider the contrast between 
him and the big manufacturer. Eastman may hold a patent on kodaks and Du Pont a 
patent on a rayon process, but no farmer or froup of farmers can get a monopoly on 
sunshine, rainfall, soil, or how to grow spinach. The factory engineer ran turn on or 
shut off his steam and electricity, but nobody ran control solar radiation. Swift and 
Armour can speed up or cut down their proauntion srhedule.'i, but a calf belonging to 
Farmer Jones takes as long to mature into a cow as it did in the days of MethuscUdi. 
The production of Packards can be spread evenly throughout twelve months of the year, 
but farm crops arrive on the market in concentrated doses, with a concomitant drop in 
prices. The output of Chesterfields or Lucky Strikes c;an be set at any figure, but pity the 
Secretaiy of Agriculture who trios to control the cotton crop without knowii^ wWt the 
yield will be. Goodyear can determine the quality of its tires with mirrometric precision, 
but nature, more, often than man, sets the quality of farm produce. The sulphur-produoen 
of America and Sicily can divide the world into exclusive sales tcrritoriCH, out just try to 
get a lastitu agreement among the whcat-prodai«rs of the world, of a nation, nr even of one 
county! Westinghouse can operate its machinery twenty-four hours a day if necessary, 
but the wheat combine of Farmer .loncs is just so much idle capital during three hundred 
and fifty days of the year. The more automobiles Chrysler can run off the assembly line, 
the lower is the cost per car — but the more bushels of potatoes a farmer eon extract from 
an acre of soil with increased labor, fertiliser, etc., the greater is the cost per bushel. Gen- 
eral Electric can run its laboratories day and night to invent what it wants, but the farmer 
can only take or leave the farm implements that arc offered for sale. Henry Ford can 
declare independence from the bankers and finance himself out of an accumulated surplus 
or by sales quotas imposed on his dealers, but Farmer Jones must go hat in hand to the 
storekeeper, the landlord, or the banker and pay whatever may be asked for credit. The 
number, of big manufacturers that are outside the realm of rompetition is remarkable, 
but the farmers, operating under competition, roust take whatever price they can get. 
Still there are smug denizens of the big city who laugh at the farm problemi Itor a pene- 
trating analysis of the fundamental differences between agriculture and manufacturing, 
see Erich W. Zimmennann, World Beaoureet and Jndutlries, Chap, 11. 
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GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY 

Let us select as a type Saskatchewan, the middle province of the Canadian 
plains and the greatest wheat-producer. It has an excellent and progresave 
university, whose buildings are of stone, solid, ornate, standing above almost 
raw prairie where shade trees have had to be planted and watered in order to 
grow, and are not yet so very large. In addition to the ordinary curriculum 
one would expect in such an institution, special and very practic^ courses are 
offered — short courses in rural telephony; agricultural extension after the 
style of Wisconsin; running “better-farming trains” with poultry ears, tree- 
planting cars, dairy cars, etc. Livestock conferences are held regularly at the 
university. 

Since wheat-growing is so often a gamble, all students of agriculture at 
once take up the refrain “Diversify.” Escaiw from the banker, the store- 
keeper, and the railroad by the “cow-sow-hen” route. The “better-bull” 
campaigns amount almost to rivaliy. Years ago the livestock branch of the 
provincial Department of Agriculture began selling pure-bred bulls at cost to 
farmers. Soon the livestock branch of the Dominion Government loaned 
them free. The provincial government takes charge of testing dairy cows and 
grading for improving the breed, and avails itself of the advice of a Better 
Farming Commission composed of wise men, not elected to office. 

The provincial government aids in marketing in many w’ays. It sees that 
egg-dealers are, licensed and that they candle eggs btdore selling them. The 
provincial grader grades cream to guarantee the quality of butter. At the 
Canadian National Exhibition in 1933 Manitoba creameries won sixty-one 
first prizes, Alberta eight, Saskatchewan six, and Ontario six. The Canadian 
Government, aids co-operation all it can.‘ The Premier addressed a meeting 
called to establish a wheat pool to sell provincial wheat in one block, and 
assured the meeting of the moral support, of himself and his government. 
Nevertheless, the venture failed. The problem was too big for any one 
country. 

The government Labor Bureau seeks farm hands at harvest and i.ssues a 
call to townspeople to close their places of business early and help the farmer 
with the har\'e8t. The weed-and-seed commissioner advises farmers to send 
seeds to the Dominion seed analyst at Winnij)eg to be tested. “Municipali- 
ties” (townships) have laws providing for weed-cutting so that the wheat may 
be free from tares. Swampy lands are drained for settlers at cost by the 
government, which also runs a soil survey.* 

* For reasons never explained, the United States Government has stimulated produc- 
tion but has strangely neglected marketii^, especially co-operative marketing. Perhaps 
we should remember Harold Laski's definition of government — a function of the group 
that can exert the most pressure. 

• The Saskatchewan wiil Survey is conducted by the Department of Soils, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, with the co-operation of the Department of Agriculture in 
Ottawa. Fieldwork for the classification and mapping of soils was begun in 1921, and 
the need of a land-utilization policy for poorer lands soon became apparent. Hence the 
provincial TOvemment established a Lana Utilization Board, which designates as " public 
lands” such areas as are deemed undesirable for grain-growing. Such unds, if they be- 
come the property of a rural municipality through default of taxes, or otherwise, cannot 
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The provincial ornithologist introduces foreign birds, and figures that one 
pair of birds per 2 acres would in the course of a season eat 100,000 insects, 
to the great relief of agnculture. The provincial government carries war into 
the land of the grasshopper. In a typical spring, upon telegraphic appeal, the 
provincial officials accompanied the Dominion entomologist on a field survey. 
They found forty-six municipalities affected by grasshoppers, which were 
sweeping across the country in a strip 50 miles wide. Poison Ls the cure. 
The materials used for the puriiose in Saskatchewan in one st^ason were as 
follows: 2668 tons of bran, 1671 tons of sawdust, 260 tons of molasses, 220 
tons of arsenic, 120 tons of salt, 810 tons of ainylacetate. All these coat the 
provincial government $150,000, and very few grasahopptirs were to be found 
there the next year.' Every year in the autumn government experts map 
the areas of potential grasshopper attacks, and when the insects arrive in the 
following season, men, armed with poison at the mixijig-stations, are ready 
to receive them. 

Shortly after the World War the Saskatchewan government, and also that 
of Alberta, began to render the farmer a f«>rvice (list is sinistc'r in what it im- 
plies about a part, of their area. It was the Debt Adjustment Bureau, which 
by special legislation prob'cted debtors from the h'gal enforcement of col- 
lections by creditors. This, however, wa.s done only in certain sf'ctions of the 
country, the drier parts, when; nature has Ihm'ii so hard on man that the pro- 
vincial lopslatures thought, it fair to protect him for a lime from his creditors. 

Municipal hail insurance i.s another govcnimcnt aid, rcsemliling the debt 
adjustment in its implication. 

The fury with which th<! problems of the S[>ring Wheat Belt, are being 
attacked by states, nations, and private orgaiiizations is a surer indication of 
the .seriousness of the problem than it is of .speedy .solutions. Increast'd knowl- 
edg(' and organized effort have not maintained the demand for wheat, nor 
has effective limitation of output be«‘n achieved by conferences between the 
four big exporter of the 1930’s — the United Slates, ('anada, Australia, and 
Argentina. 

BOUNDS 

Tlie ranch country of the Great Plains which makes the W'estem boundary 
of the Winter Wheat Belt and the Com Belt is also the .southwesteni bound- 
ary of the Spring Wheat Belt. Fortunately for western Canada, 15 inches of 

be sold or used for grain-growing without the ismsent and appnwal of this biiard. In 
view of the rapidity with which much of the prairie land was settled, it wna natural that 
considerable land was put into grain production that never should have been plowed. 
The Lund Utilisation Board aims to correct such mistakes and to help settleia become 
re-established on better lands. It also makes recommendations to the proper tax au- 
thorities regarding reassessments when land is found to he taxed too high. See Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture, Sail Suiwy Report No. 10, May, 1936, and Guide to 
SaskatcMwan Agnculture, 1636. 

’ Mr. C. L. Corkins reported to the American Red Cress in 1920 concerning its donsr 
tion of 115,000 to fight the grasshopper in a North Dakota county. He reported 240,000 
acres of wheat in that county yielding 8 bushels of wheat to the acre, or 1,920,000 busnels, 
of which one-third was saved by the grasshopmr campaign — an excellent ifiustration of 
the need of organization and quick action in tnis land of uncertainty, where there ore at 
times 20 to 50 bushels of grasshoppers to the acre. 
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runfall produce a crop, while 
20 inches are inadequate in 
Kansas or Nebraska.' This 
difference permits the wheat 
belt to cross the whole Cana- 
dian plain, from Lake Winni- 
peg to the Rockies. It has 
two perilous boundaries of cli- 
matic transition. The south- 
western boundary is a drought 
boundary. The northern 
boundary is a frost boundary. 
These boundary lines fluctu- 


“ **■ fjQJp yg^J. JQ yggj.^ 

Fia. A. The Industrial Revolution eomes to the more clearly settled by 

land. The number of tractors iwr 100 rural populs- experience, the improvement 

Md TJ.siSl'uS'Ttalr^”^ the adjustment 

of farm practices.’ 

The westeni boundary is the clear-cut wall of the Rocky Mountains.*’ 
The eastern boundary is almost equally definite, the edge of the old, hard- 
rock formations we have previously seen north of the St. Lawrence lowlands. 
The Canadian Pacific II.R. train rushes out of 800 miles of rock and cuts 


into the smooth plain around Winnipeg, an old lake bed. 


SURFACE AND SOILS 

The continental glacier, as it retreated, blocked the Red River of the 
North so that no water could flow to the Hud.son Bay. Therefore the river 
covered all the land in front of the glacier until it overflowed at the source of 
the Red River into the Minnesota River (branc’h of the Mississippi), as a 
wide channel still shows. At its height this glacial lake, called Lake Agassiz, 

' The iigUTee for annual rainfall totals or avera(;es are not so directly indicative of 
relative fitness as ore those of the growing-season, and within the growing-season we 
need to know which end of it got the rain. 

' The physical limits of wheat-growing will probably never be definitely or permanently 
established during a period of teehniiiogiral improvement. Then there is afro a human 
factor in the equation. Man has pushed bark the aridity frontier with dry-farming methods 
and with drought-resisting siieries, such as durum wheat. He has pushed back the frost 
frontier with short-season Garnet wheat. The handicap of excessive moisture is overcome 
by drainaro. Hilly land may be terraced or subjerted to contour plowing, and infertile 
Iwd can be improved by commercial fertilizer and crop rotation. Then, in addition, 
there is the increasing evidence of climatic fluctuation. 

" An area at the f<K>t of the Rockies in southwestern Alberta gives promise of having a 
winter-wheat crop rather tlian a spring-wheat crop, for the following reasons: The moun- 
tain shelter it from the full force of prairie winds. It is slso warmer in winter than lo- 
calities farther cast. (This is usual with lands to leeward of high mountains.) It has more 
-snow, more rain, and more spring rain than the open plains farther east, so that the Canadian 
Wheat Belt is likely to include a little corner of winter wheat. It is a kind of little iwon 
within a region. Unfortunately, this area seems to be strictly limited; beyond a mief 
stretch from the foot of the Rockies it u* too dry for the farm, and the land is good only for 
ranching. (Information from Charles F. Brooks and A. C. Stine.) This temperature in- 
fluence of the mountain foot is very pronounced. 
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bad an area of 110,000 square 
miles, more than the present 
eomtnned area of the Great 
Lakes. It was 700 miles long. 
Parts remain — Lake Winni- 
peg, Lake Manitoba, Lake 
Winnipegosis, Lake of the 
Woods. Several deltas built 
in this lake still remain. One 
covers 400 square miles, an- 
other 100 square miles, ^nie 
deltas have steep fronts 100 
feet high. Some are fine farm 
land. Some are assorted sand 
and gravel. One has yielded 
tens of thousands of carloads 
of gravel for railroaxl ballast 
and road-making. 

The main floor of the old 
lake is made of material that 
settled from muddy water, 
making a fine soil, almost as 
sticky as taffy when wet , but 
fertile and most easily culti- 
vated by machinery. The old 
lake bed, about 800 feet above 
the sea level, ends on the soul h- 
west at the foot of a series of 
hills that rise to another plain 
about 1600 feet .higli, which 
in turn ends at another stop 



Fra. A. Soil lone undisturbed Incomes more and 
more a product of diinate rather than of the under- 
lyinif rock. In many treo-covered sections in cold 
cliiiiatcH a white layer forms a few inchra twneath 
the surface, it is not so rich as black soil. Photo- 
Kriijib from the northern edge of the Canadian Spring 
Wheat Region. By its low fertility this area joina 
with spring and autumn frosts (shorter summer) to 
set a natural boundary to that region. (Courtesy 
University of Alberta) 


up called the Missouri Cou- 

teau (pocket map). The yilain west of the Coutcau is about 3000 feet high. 

Tliis part of Canada is fortunate in its elevations. Near the Albertar- 
Montana boundary it is about 4500 feet. Streams drain away toward the 
Arctic, so that declining elevations combine with the longer day of increasing 
latitude to maintain great temperature uniformity. Thus, Fort Chipewyan 
on Lake Athabaska, latitude 59°, has a summer temperature, only 1.8° cooler 
than Edmonton, latitude 54°, elevation 2200 feet, and 1,6° cooler than Cal- 
gary, latitude 51°, elevation 3400 feet. We api)reeiate these facts better by 
noting that the distance between Calgary and Fort. Chipewyan would take 
one from Norfolk (Virginia) to Albany (New York); from Memphis (Ten- 
nessee) cotton to Madison (Wisconsin) jratatws and milk. 

In the northern part of the Wheat Region the transition to northern forest 
is shown by the growth of small a.spens and willows, which grow larger as one 
goes north and finally merge into a kind of park landscape where there is 
enough wood to aid the settler. The glacier leveled much of this land, made 


Flos. 430 A anil B. Why dust storms? For an answ'er examinn this picture of the root 
system of a single plant of crested wheat grass ami of one erown root of the same separated 
from the root system. When cultivation and d(way destroy these fibers and drought comes, 
the wind takes possession. There is a great lesson in these two pictures. These cuts are 
much reduced in size. Each of the roots is over 90 in. long. 

The one wheat grass plant pictured above had 996 main roots with a total length of 
1,025 meters; 445,^5 branch roots of the first order, length, 39,106 m. ; 10,572,666 branches 
of the second order, 335,853 m.; and 62,638,064 branches of the tmrd order (root hairs) 
204|^m. Total lenrth of root system, 360.5 mtfes! 

Plants spaced ten feet apart and excavated at maturity showed total root lengths as 
follows; wheat plant, 46 — miles; maximum penetration, 60 inches. 2nd wheat 
plant, 44 + miles; max. penetration, W in. Spring rye, 49 + miles; penetration, 62 in. 
W. oats, 54 + miles; max. penetration, 63 in. (Courtesy T. K. Pavlycnenko, University 
of Saskatchewan) 
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some change in the direction of Btreanis, created niunberless lakes and ponds, 
and left in some sections just about enough stones for building purposes. 

These glacial ponds and .swamps give the settler clouds of mosquitoes, 
waterfowl by the thousands, and a considerable problem of draining swampy 
lands. There are large areas of swamp that cannot be drained, fur when an 
acre or two of swamp is in a little round hole in the middle of a farm, there is 
no place into which its water can be drained save at an expenditure beyond 
any possibility of profit.” 

SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE 

In 1870 Alberta and Saskat<-)iewan were tht' range of the buffalo and the 
Indian, occasionally traversed by fur-traders. In Manitoba then* were only 
25,000 people.^ Less than 3 per cent of the p<*ople of Canada dwelt west of 
the Lake of the Woods. Toward the end of tin* century the free lands of the 
United States suitable for fanning were aljout gone. Then <!ame Canada’s 
opportunity. It began to build railroads across its plains, and to advertise. 
Figures of population show the result. 


CAN.4DI.AN POPULATION 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Alberta 




732,000 

Saskatchewan 



757,000 

922,000 

Manitoba 



010,000 

700,000 

Totals 

419,000 

1,327,000 

i.g.w.ooo 

2,354,000 


In addition to the many aids preA-iously mentioned, the Canadian Govern- 
ment ran a regular sales campaign to attract settlers. In the years 1914 and 
1915 alone, nearly *2,000,000 was spent in advertising. For twenty years 
free homesteads were advertised in many American farm papers; Canada 
maintained immigration offiww in Syracuse, New York, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Omaha, Nebraska, and in many other American cities — a regular 
real-estate business with land being given away.” The young men of the 

“ Near Indian Head, on the main line, of the Canadian Pac-ific, I piuwd 10 miles where 
not a single field was as large as 40 acres. This was a section ivhere all gCMcl land was in 
use, but nearly all the area was swamp and wet thicket — the wild duck’s idea of heaven. 
But alas for the ducks! The great droughts »»f the I930’s turned many of these little 
duck heavens into hadeses. Hades for ducks does not need fire and brimstone! Drought 
is enough. One dry season baked the swamps, killed the duckling crop, and greatly re- 
duced we duck census. 

Population of Manitoba in thousands: 1871, 25; 1881, 62; 1891, 153. No data are 
available for Saskatchewan and Alberta in these years. I,4irgelv brcau.se.* of the settlement 
of the prairie provinces, the population of Canada increastnl bv 34% during the first 
decade of the twentieth century, the greatest rate of increa^ at tl\e time for any country 
in the world. Di^ng the second decade it iripreascid by 22%, being exceeded only by an 
increase of 2S% in Australia. ^ ^ _ . . 

« Canada’s migration problem has had two sides. Between 1901 and 1910 the Dominion 
received 1,500,000 immigrants but increased its population by only 1,835,000, or 5% more 
than the immigrants. Canada has for a long time sent emigrants to the United States, 
especially from the eastern provinces. 
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Com Belt sought escape from high-priced land. The station at Omaha for- 
warded nearly 50,000 emigrants in twenty years. The good homesteads axe 
now about gone, and free land in Manitoba came to an end on July 15, 1930, 
when the land policy was changed from a policy of homesteading to one of 
sale.'* In Saskatchewan and Alberta there is still some land to be had for the 
asking, chiefly in the north.** 

It was found that a homesteader could haul his w'heat about 20 to 30 miles 
as a maximum, so if railroads were 40 or 50 miles apart settlers could cover 
the entire territory. 

In the treeless areas some sod houses were built, but the railroads, in the 
attempt to encourage settlors, carried lumber back from eastern forests as 
return freight at low rates. The later settlers in the park country to the 
north have often built a house called a mud house. Posts are set vertically 
in the ground, and laths of willow branches nailed across them. Mud or 
tenacious clay is next plastered upon this, with bare hands, greased or fre- 
quently wet to keep the mud from sticking to them. Pieces of sod, 1 foot by 
2, resting upon poles and laid on after the fashion of shingles, make a roof 
that is warm in winter and cool in summer. With a dirt floor this makes an 
inexpensive house, warm and comfortable, in which flowers can bloom all 
winter. 

The winter is the bane of this repon. As a Canadian settler told me: 
“We have a great country, we have good soil, and can grow great crops. We 
mostly have a good summer, but the winter gets your goat.” In the five 
months of cold, with frozen ground, mostly covered with snow, there is not a 
thing for the wheat-grower to do in the little one-story bouse of hope or in 
the straw-covered shed where he hopes to have a bam. In the spring he 
plows and plants. In the summer he watches the grain grow. He W'atches 
the sky and the crop with anxiety. Will the next few weeks bring hot, wet 
weather that will rust his crop, or hot, dry weather to wither it? Will grass- 
hoppers come, or will there be devastating hail? Or will good fortune bring 
a rich harvest of stiff upstanding straw supporting heavy heads of No. 1 hard? 
Must he go back to his people or to his nife’s people, or will he strike it rich? 
In the late summer or autumn, if the season has been good, he has a fury of 
labor, with harvesting, threshing, and hauling to the station. Then five 
months of leisure by the fire.** The short work season is an incentive to grow 
oats, which happen to ripen before wheat and lengthen the work season, but 
all grains grown are planted in the spring and harvested in the fall. The 
winter is too cold for winter grain, but hardy strains are being tried. 

The evils of the labor situation of this business appear plainly in Calgary, 
in western Alberta, at an appallingly early date. To help harvest, in summer 
thousands of harvest hands were brought in. Forty thousand came in 1923. 

** Much of the land is in the hands of the absentee owners, land companies and railroad 
companies, and still waits for the user. But where is the market for the settler’s produce? 

** During the fiscal year 1933-34, 3706 settlers took nut homesteads in Alberta. 

** Sometimes the farmer who is in luck turns the horses out, watches them for a couple 
o( days to see that they have established themselveB by the pile oat straw left from 
threshing, and goes away to Vancouver or California for the winter. In spring he returns, 
finds the horses in good order, and starts another crop. 
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Fio. A. Production of spring wheat, 1020. Rarh dot reprcaenta 200,000 bushels. 
To see the rest of this region, consult the pocket map at the back of this book. (Courteay 
U.S. Dept Agr.) 



Fzo. B. Barley is the rival of wheat, a tougher plant, surviving drought better in western 
Kansas and Nebraska, surviving heat better in South Dakota, competing with com as 
forage in the Dairy Belt. Be careful Ui observe the meaning of dote on wheat and barley 
maps. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 

In the winter some o! them went to town, along with some of the settlers 
whose crops had failed. There was not enough work for them to do in town, 
so Calgary even in that early day of the (“rich”?) frontier took up contri- 
butions for soup kitchens and advertised in the papers advising people with- 
out money to stay away. This is a strange cry for a new country, a relatively 
empty land, where one would expect papers to say, “Come and grow up with 
the country.” Indeed that is just what the Dominion advertisements were 
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saying in the newspapers of the United States and Europe, but they were ad- 
vertising for people with some capital. A man with empty pockets doesn’t 
take up land, even free land. 

The winter idleness, combined with the midsummer idleness of untilled 
small grains, is one of the K>asons for keeping cow's. One would think the 
homesteader who stays home would want a few cows mcniy for the sake of 
their company through the long days of whistling wind, when a basket set 
down by the kitchen door will go .skating away across the prairie until it 
disappears in the di.stanee. On the other hand, there are many persons who 
are just suited by a spasm of work and a long period of loafing. 

The occasional crop failures previously mentioned make the income of the 
grain-grow<“r so uncertain that preaching diversified farming to Spring Wheat 
Ib'gion farmers brings about a change mor<‘ speedily than in the Cotton Belt.” 

We should naturally expect this diversification to begin in the older settled 
parts. The statistics for Minnesota prove the point beautifully. In that 
state, w’hicli, by the way, has part of the (’om Belt and part of the Dairy 
Belt, the wheat acreage was half the totnl crop land in 1899, one-fourth in 
1909, one-.sixth in 1920, atid less than that in 1937. Between 1910 and 1922 
the oats area increased one-third and the corn area doubled. In 1937 Minne- 
sota oat fields nearly doubled the area of its wheatfields, and corn more than 
douhU-d the wheat area. The ex|)eriment stations have striven to create 
improved, quick-growing varieties of com.’* For example, Miniu'sota No. 13, 
which ri|)en.s in thirteen weeks after it is uj), was i)erfected in one of the 
Minnesota stations, and with other varieties is steadily permitting corn to 
grow further north. 'I'he silo, which so mab'rially shortens th(> period neces- 
sary for corn to grow to a useful stage, iwnnits a great advance northward. 
Occasional fields of silage coni are to be seen in the latitude of Winnipeg and 
Ib'gina. In 1937 Minne.sota ha<l more than 500,000 acres in silage corn, 
iM'ing exceeded only by Wi.seonsin and Nebraska. 

For a time the qu.alities of the sunflower suggested that it might ('clipse 
corn along the cool margin. Numerous ex])erim(“nts have shown that silage 
mad(> by cho))ping up the whole .sunflower ]>lant, just as the whole corn |>lant 
is choiqK'd up, has feeding value nearly or quite equal to that of (;orn silage.” 
The sunflower will stand more drought, more coolness, and much more frost 
than corn. For exami)le, the Agricultural F,xperiment Station at Fort Ver- 

*’ In a fourteen-year period before the beginning of the recent American drouKhts, the 
wlieat yield in the United Kingdom was over ^ bu. jier aci'c every year. Yields below 10 
bu. per acre were reported as follows: Ohio, 1; Alberta, 2; Saskatehewan, 1; Manitoba, 0; 
Minnesota, 4; North Dakota, 8. Then rame real droughts and the prire slump — the 
urges of desperation and the pn)motion of diversification if nut migration. But for charity, 
governmental and otherwise, wc would certainly have had much inortf migratiqn and 
probably some starvation. 

" Mr. M. H. Gilmore (Heyc Foundation, New York), authority on Indian aayiculture, 
bewails the stupidity of the white man, who has brought to the VVest and the Northwest 
*he strains of com he secured from the first Indians he met, namely, those of the Atlantic 
Coast. Centuries ago, meanwhile, the Indians had adjusted com to the particular climates 
and were gmrring com far beyond our Com Belt and well up into the present wheat region 
of Canada — varieties which have not thus far been made the basis of ^rieulture. 

'* The Canadian Pacific Experiment Farm near Canary reports it quite the equal 
of com. .See also bulletins from the Illinois Experiment station. 
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miliun, latitude 58J®, nearly 700 miles north of the Aineriean boundary, 
about 300 miles north of Edmonton, in 1921 had corn st'riously injured by 
frost. At the same time sunflowers were unharmed and yielded 30 tons of 
silage to the acre, a yield that would make an Illinois corngrower think he 
was a silage king. In 1940 the promise of the sunflower era in the cow barn 
is not so imminent. The sunflower has not gone bad, hut grass silage has 
arisen in the dairy firmament. It is so much easier to handle oats and i)eas 
or sweet clover. But then there is the new machine that g(X!s through the 
cornfield and delivers the crop in half-inch h'Hgths to the truck alongside. 
What will it, with modifications, do to the sunflower? 

The Canadians, like the people in the Cotton Belt and elsewhere, have 
learned that they can ke('p silage in a hole in the ground. They dig a pit 8 
.».feet deep, 16 feet wide, and as long as de.siri'(l. Tin* silage is packed in tight, 
and covered with 2 or 3 feet of straw. T'his is a very inexix'nsivc' kind of 
barn and a great boon to tli(“ man who is earnestly tackling tin* long, hard 
job of building up a farm home on the treeless plain. 

This pair, the sunflower and the jiit silo, may Iiclp greatly to cinancijiate 
the stotik farmer from deiiendcuee on r<K)t crops, which the European fanner 
produces by much labor a,s a substitute for our cr)rn silage. Already the 
dairy industry is making rapid .strides in the Si)ring Wheal. Belt, (‘specially 
in the longer-sctth'd southeastern part.-‘ At the .same time that the (!orn 
Belt niral population declined, the rural poj)ulation increased (1919-35) in 
, nearly all countie.s in the Rod River Valley, because the dairy farm is rt'plac- 
ing the bonanza wheat farm. 

In the C.orn Belt and th(> Winter Wheal Belt of the United 8tati>s wo find 
a kind of normal farm evolution: (1) the grain-growing slag(;; (2) the meat- 
making stage; and tlu'ii graihtally, after decades and the pn'ssnni of land 
value.s, (3) the introduction of the dairy stage. In the Hpring Wheat Kt'gion 
the long, cold winter, the shorter pasture season, the risk of grain eroiw, 
and the greater expense of wintc'r hs'ding are causing a swift jumj) from 
the grain stage to the dairy stage, with a much shorter intervening nmat 
stage. Dairying here has an advantage ovc'r that in the ('astern Unit('d 
States and Canada. Modern sanitary methods do not have to compete with 
old establislied notions of the ‘‘way Father did.” 

Fanmjrs in the Dakotas are beginning to turn to .agricultural sp(‘(!ialt,i{!8. 
Around Fargo, North Dakota, are 22,000 acres of sugar l)eel.s, which are 
taken in the fall to the local refinery to lx; manufactured into sugar. The 
beet tops and pulp an: used to fatten cattle and sliccp. Potato prrxluc- 
tion, chiefly of the Early Ohio variety, on the black loams of the R(>d River 
Vallwr is steadily increasing. North Dakota is one of the leading turkey- 
raising states, and an All-American Turkey Show is held in Grand Forks each 
winter. 

* In recent years the sunflower has not kept pace w'ith oats and peas as silage material. 
The big, heavy, rough-top sunflower is so mean to handle — but here comes the ensilage 
corn-harvester. The second best is yet to come. 

” The production of creamery butter in Saskatchewan has increased from 8,900,000 
lbs. in 1922 to 23,600,000 in 1937. Production in millions of lbs. (1937): Alberta, 26.3; 
Manitoba, 24.3; Ontaiio, 81.2; Quebec, 74.0. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE 

^ A basic fact, it should ^ rem^ henRd ttj at the aoi] nf this re^pon in ri^h. 
It is frosen all winter and leached but littlp in anmmftr Arina iyy]|^ 

much leaaflf a problem here than in thft Onm h ut the nrohtem 
e roBOn m the Spring Wh^ t Retpon is much greater. It is therefore reason- 
able to as H u in e that the faeroicj ^most frantic ctforts of governments, rail- 
roads, civic organizations, and individuals will result in the working-out of 
crop rotations that fit the various parts of this Wlieat Belt. For a long time 
to come this region promises to export vast quantities of breadstuffs and butter 
and cheese, and probably some meat and potatoes if they arc wanted. 

I n genera l it is a good land for fp-ajn — more exactly, grain is about the 
only cash crop that can be grown. Market conditions and farm plans decide 
which of the small grains — wheat, barley, rye, or oats — shall be grown. 
It is a good place also for flaxseed, but flax is a soil-robber grown chiefly in 
the first years after breaking the new prairie. Its acreage is declining both 
in the United States and in Canada, and Argentina and Russia are now 
growing it for us. 

Th e_auali ty-of grain grown in the ft>ring Wheat ^gipn is usually good,.® 
^'itih and onto .yield more {^r bu shel tj)LaB.iu {jj.e.,tJnited ,State^ " 

S pring wheat jaJxanicr-tbaij winter yvj> 5 a.t, Jmakce better flour, aiid eom- 
ma ndsEigtier^ri ces. In spite of our high tariff, some of it is imported from 
Canada by thd Minneapolis millers to mix with the American wheat. It 
makes what is called a “strong” flour. 

We may expect much improvement in varieties of wheat and other grains 
suited to the climate of this region. Unsuitable varieties of wheat from farther 
south were a handicap in the days of early settlement. In the deliberate 
search for drought-resisting varieties, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture sent Mr. Mark Carlton, cerealist, to the dry country of southeastern 
Russia. There in a transition zone of .scanty rainfall between good farm land 
and the dry pastures of the cowlxiy nomads, he found the seed of durum 
wheat. It proved to be hardier than any we then hod, earlier-ripiening, and 
so much more drought-resi.stant that in .some seasons it produced from 40 
per cent to 50 per cent mon; than any other variety. In IflOl there; were 
70,000 bushels of durum wheat grown in the United States; in 1903, 6,000,000; 
in 1928, 96,000,000; but during recent years produetion has declined.® In 
the days when durum was tops, thousands of farmers wi:r(‘ successful in the 
dry western part of the Spring Wheat Region of the. Dakotas. Without this 
wheat they must have failed. 

Equally swift has been the rise of other wheats. By 1918, 90 per cent of 
the wheat grown in Saskatchewan was of the variety calk'd Marquis, much 

* The prize wheat at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876 came from Alberta. 
In 1622, at the Chicago International Grain and Hay Show, Saskatchewan took eleven 
out of twenty-six w^^at prizes. It had taken the beat prize nine out of the eleven previous 
years. During the years 1920-33, Alberta took the first prize six times at this show. 

“ Production in millions of bushels; 19W, 54.7; 19»), 57.7: 1931, 20.7; 1932, 40.6; 
1933, 16.1; 1934, 7; 1935, 27; 1936, 8; 1937, 28; 1938, 40 (U.S. Dept Agr., Yearbook of 
Agriadture and Agriadbaal SUUislics). 
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Fia. A. An cxliihit in plnnt-brrecliiiK. At thr top, parent wheat heads A, B. Th^ 
were artifieially cruseed, produeiiiK the heads A', A", A'" (nee renter). The natural off- 
spring of A', A", A'" are iKwiile them. Note the difference in size and character. At the 
left, are three other faniilicK einiilarly descended from the same stock (laireiits reversed) 
shown at the top, (('ourtesy W. .1. Spillman, V.S. Dept Agr.) 

superior to Red Fife, which had Imoii the standard variety.^ Marquis is still 
the dominant variety, hut in certain areas where stem ru.st has become a 
serious problem it has been replaced by the nist-resistant Ceres wheat.“ The 
history of Marquis wheat is suggestive of the new agriculture. Dr. Charles 
K. Saunders, the Dominion eerealist, found one head of superior wheat grow- 
ing in a test plot. It was a fine-looking head with unusually choice grains, 
('hewing tests showed it to be highly elastic, therefore glutinous. This was 

•• A. H. R. Buffer, Essays on Wheat, Macroilian, 1919, p. 144. 

“ In 1935 black-stem rust, more than any other factor, was responsible for reducing 
Canada’s potential crop of 550,000,000 bu. i« 275,000,000 bu. As a result of robber- 
ert^ing and the damage dune to crops by drought and rust, it is estimated that at least 
9,000,000 acres of what was once rich wbeatland today are producing less than 5 bu. an 
acre, and another 16,000,000 are producing less than 10. All of this land was in the 20- 
bushel class not long ago. 
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in 1903. Careful planting had produced 23 11-2, by 1907. By 1909 it was 
tested on mwy fari^, and in nine more years it had swept most of the spring- 
wheat-growing section of this continent. Its origin is due to a cross, made in 
1892, between Red Fife and an Indian wheat, and it was one of thousands of 
strains produced by deliberate hybridization in search of new strains.” Aiv 
other important development in recent years has been the increased use of 
Garnet wheat, which because of its shorter growing-season has enabled the 
farmer to push the wheat frontier farther north. 

The resources for tlie home ganlen an* better than one w^ould expect. 
Raspberries, currants, strawlierrit's, and goosel>erries find a natural home in 
most localities. At the north l)lueb«*rries also Ihrive. Wnterini*lons will ripen 
over much of the area. A windbreak of trc'cs and irrigation will permit the 
growth of surprising gardens. After much search and thousands of tests, a 
few varieties of hardy Russian apples have b(*('n ff)und. The scientific crea- 
tion of fruits for this area has only begun. Similarly, almost nothing has 
been done toward doinc'sti eating and improving many promi.sing wild yilants. 
Why should agriculture be so deferential to the grains dom(*sti(‘at«l by our 
primitive ancestress! 


THE POT.\Tt) 

Many parts of the humid side of the Spring Wlieat country an* as good for 
the potato as they are for wheat, and the jmtulo looms large in any eoiisidera- 
tion of this region as a i)arl of the future North .AiiK'riea with 200,000,000 or 

* “Crossing two kinds of wliont is a n'latively siinple oiwration, the teclinique of 
which it is not difficult to acquiia*. However, new varieties are iiot obtained in one genera- 
tion only; for a cross-iiit'd kernel, in succeeding gi-nemtioiis, always gives rise ts> a large 
number of plant types which differ from one another in one or niore churiii'tcrs — surli as 
length and strength of straw, length, compact m-ss, and uprightness of tlie lieads, till* 
color and hairiness of the chaff, pinsenee or absence of awns, eolor, sliapi*, size, and milling 
qualities of the grains, liability of tlie grains to sliell, ('urliiiess in maturing, rnsistance to 
dis(*aae, baking qualities of tlie flour, and so forth — and most enrefiil scleetion through 
a series of years is neces.sary in order to isolate the lx*st of its progeny.” — A. H. H. Uuller, 
op. cit., p. l.iO. 

“Mon* striking than the growth of an i«ik from an aenm is the fact tliat the vast hard 
spring wlicat industry in tlic United Stati-s with all the milling, linking, transjKirtation, and 
trading dependent on it, developed from a few s«*e«l.s saved from a single wheat plant. The 
origin of this )iluiit shows how plant lireoduig ruts across and disregards national boundaries, 
to develop products useful to all men ami all nations. 

“The variety that founded the hard spring wheat industry rami* originally from Galicia 
in Poland. From G^ieia it went to Germany. From Gcmiaiiy it went to Scotland. From 
f^'otland it went to Canada. From Canada it came to liie Tbiit4.*d Sta.teH. 

“It was David Fife of Otonahee, Ontario, Canada, who first ohtnin(*d a small sample of 
the wheat from a friend in Glasgow, Sisitland. He sowed it in tlie spring, hut it proved to 
be a winter wheat. A single plant of spring wheat devel'ns'd out of the lot, however, and 
this was saved and increased. From this descended the wheat tliat iieeame known through- 
out Canada as Red Fife. The cultivation of Red Fife wheat in tlie United States dates 
from 1860, when .1. W. Clark, a Wisconsin farmer, had an excellent crop. The really ef- 
ficient use of hani red spring wheat, however, had to aw*ait the invention of the roller mill 
and the purifier which could iiandlc the grain effectively. 

“This Red Fife, in turn, became one of the parents of tin* world-famous Marquis wheat, 
also developed in Canada by C. E. Saunders. Marquis was n cross between Red Fife and 
Hard Red ^cutta, and it was intriKluced into the United States in 1912 by commereial 
seed and grain firms.” — U.S. Dept Agr., Yearbook of Agriculture, 1.936, pp. 214-15. This 
Yearbook and the 1937 number contain excellent summaries of most of the plant-breeding 
experiments on various crops. 
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300,000,000 people. Po8m|ijclitie8 of production are enormous. A tractor 
can draw across the level plain two potato-diggers, each layii^ out behind 
it a row of potatoes. In part, at least, the potato has also joined the machine- 
grown crops. In 1916 it was estimated that potatoes could be grown in ro- 
tation with wheat in the Red River Valley of Minnesota for 25 cents a bushel. 
Potatoes can survive more frost than grain, and they do particularly well 
in the greater coolness and the humidity along the northern edge of this 
Spring Wheat Region. They also thrive in a rather large area along the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, where there is more rain than in the middle of the 
plain. 

The fact that 60,000,000 bushels of potatoes rotted or were fed to the pigs 
in the United States in % winter of 1922-23 is one of several good reasons 
why potatoes are not mor^tadlensively grown in the Spring Wheat Belt in 
the present era. If we should develop an intensified agriculture like that of 
Germany, Spring Wheat Belt farms ■will have various rotations, including 
wheat, other small grains, com, the sunflower, hay, and potatoes.” If ex- 
haustion of resources should shift motor fuel to alcohol, this whole area would 
quickly have a great money crop of potatoes for the distillery. Although 
Red River Valley potatoes are now sold throughout the Middle West, most 
potatoes grown in the Spring Wheat Region probably will be eaten there, for 
the simple reason that the potato is so low in value in proportion to its bulk 
that it can seldom stand the cost of a long haul to market in competition with 
supplies grown nearer to the market.” 

POPULATION 

The population of this region may easily be «ud to be among the best. 
Sociologists are generally of the opinion that mixed races are the best, es- 
pecially if the mixture is of northera-European stock. On both counts, the 
Wheat Region ranks high. In the Canadian part of it the matrix is East 
Canadian, largely British, but partly French. Mixed with this i.s the recent 
immigration. About one-third came from the American Middle West, one- 
third from the United Kingdom, one-third from widely scattered (chiefly 
northern and central) European countries. 

The American part of this region has in most 8ection.s a Yankee matrix, 
but more Scandinavian and Teutonic blood than the Canadian section. A 
survey of a township in south-central Minnesota at the very southern edge 
of the region showed in 1910; 30.8 per cent German; 24.2 per cent Nor- 
wegian; 21.3 jMjr cent mixed; 11 per cent American; 5.8 per cent English; 
3.7 per cent Irish ; 2.9 per cent Sw^edish. This particular township had far 
fewer of Scandinavian stock than many other parts of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. Witness the University of Iowa yell at football 

” In Germany the price levels of 1900-14 and after gave the potato an indefinite outlet 
as etock food and distillery material. (Sec J. Russell Smith, Induttrial and Commercial 
Oeography, new ed., Henry Holt and Company, 1925.) 

* In a few instances special advantages permit imtatoes to be transported regularly 
over long distances to the market, for example, the offseason advantage of Morida potatoes 
and the sise and baking quality of Idaho potatoes. 
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garaes with Minnesota in the ISW’s — “Ole Ah, Better go back to 

Minnraotahl” Ole is a common Swedish and N'jfwegian name.** 

If the verdict of history is worth anything, the people of the Spring Wheat 
country will achieve. 

CITIES .A.ND MANUFACTURING 

The northern Wheat Region is not a land of cities, save those needed for 
its own trade. It is too new. Perhaps it is not destined to be a land of cities. 
Such cities as it has show well the influence of the small, local advantage in 
a wide area where every place has about the same natural possibility of be- 
coming a city. 

Minneapolis (pop. 464,000) and St. Paul (pop. 272,000) are the largest 
cities anywhere near this region, because Minneapolis, at the falls of the 
Mississippi, has the advantage of water power that gave flour-milling a great 
start.* St. Paul, a few miles below, was at the head of navigation and had 
steamboat service in the prerailroad days. Sioux Falls, with about 33,000 
people, is South Dakota’s largest city. It was started by water-i)ower ad- 
vantage, as its name indicates. Fai>?o, the largest (>ily of North Dakota 
(pop. 29,000), is like Omaha in being on the west side of a river that naturally 
stopped travel in the early days. It was the natural place for a road center 
ancl later a railroad center. Bismarck, North Dakota, wa.s a railroad tc'rminal 
point long enough to get an advantage over neighboring bits of prairie. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, was for a time head of the. steamboat service 
which once operated on the Red River. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have an enonnous mercantile business with the 
whole territory lying between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains and 
reaching well into northern Iowa — the “Bread Basket of the World,” they 
call it. These cities, now contiguous, had a period of delightful and bom- 
bastic rivalry in the boom decade of the 1880’s. Streets w(!re being laid out 
rapidly across the i)rairies, new lioases were going up, newcomers arriving by 
every train, and each town had the great pleasure of boasting of its growth 
and telling how it was surpassing the other town. So earnest was the desire 
for the winning record of numbers that in the United States •'.Vnsus of 1890 
the enumerators, being residents of their respective towns, gave? way to the 
boom fever and padded the returns to such aa extent that the United States 
Government had to send in outside enumerators to retake the eei\su8. The 
rivalry of this period is well indicated by an oft-told story to the effect that 
one Sunday evening a Minneapolis minister started his sermon by saying, 
“I take my text this evening from St. Paul,” whenupon the congregation 
rose en masse and filed out of the church, refusing to listen to any such doc- 
trine. 

“ Mr. John Visher reports that all of the beds in the men’s dormitories at the University 
of Minnesota are 6 ft. 6 in. long, instead of the conventional 6 ft. 

" It is but a short time ago that the advance of dairying pushed the boundary of the 
North Central Dairy Region north of Minneapolis and St. Faul._ These cities had their 
origin and have their life as trading center, grain market, and milling center for the Spring 
Wheat Region. Therefore we present them in this chapter. 
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The rivalry is now over. "The leadership is settled by the greater growth of 
Minneapolis, and the cities now spealc of themselves as the “Twin Cities,” 
which have a frapulation of 900,000 within their metropolitan area." St. 
Paul has the state capitol, but Minneapolis has more business and the splendid 
state univcrsnty, and has also become the head of navigation on the Missis- 
sippi River, with a 6-foot channel to St. Louis. Minneapoli.s has the water- 
falls of St. Anthony, which make power. In its early days it was a sawmill 
town. Power has given the city a wonderful sky line of flour mills, and today 
it is secon<l only to Buffalo as a flour-milling center.** In 1938 its flour mills, 
with a daily capacity of over 36,000 barrels, shipped more than 6,000,000 
barrels of flour to other parts of the country. Minneapolis is a natural center 
lor the manufaet un? and distribution of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments. In 1937 the value of its manufactur(‘s exceeded $270,000,000, and its 
leading industries included the milling of flour and other grains; textile manu- 
facture; [irinting and publishing; linseed oil, cake, and meal; bread and 
bakery products; iron anti .steel products; and railroad-car constniction and 
repairs. 

The absence of otlit'r large cities in the American part of the Spring Wheat 
Regioti is shown by a combined po|>ulation of less than 50,000 in Grand Forks 
and Fargo, m<‘troiH)li.ses of the Red River Valley. 1'he Canadian cities other 
than Winnipeg arc provincial capitals (nrade by polititts) and local distribut- 
ing centers for the collection of grain and livestock, with hero and there a 
little Hubsistence manufacturing. It is ominous that between 1931 and 1936 
the urban jmpulation of the prairie provinces declined 10 per cent while the 
rural population incresused 4.5 per cent. 

Winnipeg is properly called the Chicago of Canada. It started at the 
junction of cancK' routes on the Red River and the Assiniboine. With the 
coming of railroads, it w'as found to have an advantage not unlike that of 
Chicago. It is .situated virtually at the south end of Lake Winnipeg, which 
is almost as long as Lake Michigan and which reaches northw'ard into the 

•' Klashes <if the <il(t flglitinR sjiirit sometimes disturb even tlie calm of Twin City ex- 
istence. Outsiders still eliuckle at the pns.s miule by the Minneapolis businnssman when 
the Chamber of Commerce met at a Twin City banquet to bury the hatehet oiiee and for 
all. He rehcars(!d the e.wntial unity of Minneapolis and St. Paul and coneludod: “Even 
the namm of these eities might to ailvantage be eombined. 1 would suggest Minnehaha: 
'Minne’ for Minneapolis and ‘Ha! Hal’ for Bt. Paul.'' 

■ VV. L. (Jeorge, the British novelist, says of those mills, “It was in Minneapolis, at the 
Waahburn-Croshy Mills, that 1 rediseovered the magnifieenee of the Middle West. Here 
again is the immense swiftness of modem industry, not bloody this time, hut dainty. The 
flour-mills art* like drawing-rooms, lightly powderetl as befits. For the first time in my life, 
I saw a factory with paniuet flmtrs. There is a faseination in these things, the fascination 
of uniform movement. Ytm watch the grain from the elevator on to the belt, then to the 
ninder, to the shaking-sieves, to the tests which exhibit purity, to the hoppers, which 
humanly discharge just as much as the sack will hold. The sack Uls into a truck, and it is 
mne. There is something lovely in these great works. They arc deserts, void of men. 
Nothing is handled that can possibly be seised by fingers of steel. There is solitude and 
Mtivitv; there is nothing there save iron and lumber, in the midst of which sits some secret 
invisible soul. Somehow I feel that in these great plants I see before me the future of the 
world, a world where the machine will be a servant shepherded by new men and women, 
in raiment which they no longer need to soil, and who will with polished finger-nails touch 
buttons that convey intelliitent messages. The great plants of the MiddUe West seem to me 
to sublimate human intelligence and to promi.se a time when mankind will be free from 
sweat.’’ Mr. Ceorge forgets tliat sweat is essential to health. 
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rough woods beyond the lunits of ^riculture. Any railroad fioiiig to the 
west must pass to the south around Lake Winnipeg, as railroads do around 
L^e Michigan. Winnipeg (i)op. 219,{MyO) is the center of five railroad systems 
with twenty-seven converging lines. Chicago as the world’s greatest grain 
market has long been suipassed by Winnipeg. Its freight yards, full of box- 
ears in the rush season, cover an astounding expanse of flatland. Winnipeg 
has the. largest sUiekyards in Cauiula and, like Chicago, has many mail-oider 
houses sending ])ackages to many a distant farmhou.s(‘. 

The populations in 1931 of the largest cities in the Canadian section other 
than Winnipeg (Calgary, 81,000; Edmonton, 79,000; Regina, 53,000) rank 
them in population with the minor raanufiicturing cities of Massa<‘huselts, 
of which few people have ever heard. 

What will bo the future of manufacturing in this region, which is yet .so 
young? To the east and also the nortlu'asl there is much water f)ower. 
Winnipeg, with a municipally operated water-power plant selling power at 
cost, claims to have the cheapest ])ower in the world. Thousands of families 
u.se electricity for cooking. The coal field underlying the w'estern part of this 
region is one of the largest in the world, although it is chiefly lignite. If it 
had been iK).ssos.sed this jiast hundred years by Italy, PVaiiee, or .Japan, the 
course of w'orld history might, have iMHm changed. Near tlu* town of Macoun, 
Saskatchc'wan, on the ea.st .side of Souris River, longitude 103.J®W., and he- 
tw(‘en 49® aiwl 50° N. latitude, a drill found a hundred feet of lignite coal in 
the first 1000 feet of depth, although 22 feel is the usual maximum." 

It is difficult to predict the result of lh(“se jwiwer resource's in the middle of 
the contine'nt. The distance to well-<>stahlished ee'nters of manufacturing is 
great, and the freight rate on manufactures is high. Therefore it is hard to 
.see why this region should imjiort, after a few der'adc'S, slioi's, stockings, 
underwear, jilows, or many other standard manufaetim's. Mr. Ford’s idea 
of establishing factories for the part-time emjiloymeni of farmi'rs finds even 
a greater possibility of function in this land of longer winter — if we only 
knew how to distribute what we can produce*. 

Whetlicr the inland location can sup|H>rt extciisivi' jiopiilations manufactur- 
ing goods for exjwrt is a (luestion that can lie answere<l only by the coming 
decades, and the present indications .seem negative. It has resources of food 
and fuel, but it has the di.sad vantages of a winter that is too cold and an 
interior location that is far removed from the advantagi- of the .ship. For 
years the politicians promised tlw' farmers of the prairie provinces that the 
Government would build a railroail to Hudson Bay that would provide a 
shorter route for Western grain shipinnits to Eurojje. The promise was 
finally fulfill<>d, and the new Hudson Bay R.R. extends from the port of 
Churchill for 510 miles through the wild lake and forest country of Manitoba 
to connect wdth the Canadi.an National R.R. system at Hudson Bay Junction 
in eastern Saskatchewan, over 300 miles north of tlie American border. 

“ “The strata lie practically flat except for a syiicline under the Siouris River Valley and 
the seams outcrop along ravines and on hillsides. A grxid deal of coal is mined in the Souris 
Valley region and in a number of other places, and wagon mines are common, as many of 
the western families dig their own coal. The tertiary coal is practically all lignite. ’ — 
E. S. Moore, Coal, John Wiley 4 Sons, 1922. 
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The Hudson Bay route has the advantage of being the short route to 
Europe. Because of the narrowing longitude of high latitudes, the distance 
from Churchill oq Hudson Bay to Liverpool is about 100 miles less than the 
distance from New York to .Liverpool, and 160 miles less than the distance 
from Montreal. The distance by rsdl from Eldmonton to Churchill is 109 
miles less than to Port Arthur on Lake Superior. 

The building of this railroad is a good example of geography, politics, 
and economics that were badly mixed. The new route is getting little 
traffic, although the politicians who sponsored it did get a lot of votes.’^ 
The first trial shipment of grain was made in 1931. In 1932, 10 ships 
entered the port; in 1933, 10; in 1934, 15; in 1935, 8. There is no in- 
bound traffic to speak of through Churchill. The through outbound traffic 
consi.stH of grain, to which may sometime possibly be added timber and 
minerals from the Great Northern Forest. Local traffic along the railroad 
is almost nil. The navigation season on Hudson Bay is exceedingly restricted 
owing to ice. In 1936 there were 14 sailings from Churchill." The first tramp 
steamer to get away left on August 12, and the last one sailed on October 1. 

In 1937 only 2 ships called at Churchill for grain. The first entered in 
ballast and loaded about 320,000 bushels of wheat. The second entered with 
a mixed cargo of coal, glass, and general merchandise and left with 290,000 
bushels of wheat, only 10,500 bushels remaining in the Churchill elevator, 
A third vessel, a British man-of-war, entered the port for a short visit and 
took on oil fuel from tank cars. The great 5,000,000-bushel elevator, which 
was built with government money in 15)31 at Churchill, has never been filled. 
In the season of 1937-38 over 111,000,000 bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and flaxseed poured into the 32 elevators in Port Arthur and Fort William; 
over 11,000,000 bushels were received by elevators on the Pacific Coast; but 
Churchill exported only 604,000 bu-shels of wheat during that season. Al- 
though rates on the government-owned Hudson Bay R.II. arc reasonable, 
the great bulk of the grain crop continues to move via the Great Lakes." 

This trade fiasco seems to indicate that the prairie provinces really are in- 
land, and that the Great Lakes and the Pacific are their water outlets. 

Will manufacturing cities ri.se on the inland lignites, or will this low-grade 
fuel be turned into producer gas and be piped 10,000 miles or more to places 
where it can be more efficiently used? The latter result seems more likely, 
but the time is not yet. 

" Mr. Chas. F. Wilnon, statistirisn, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Star 
tiatica, Ottawa, reporta wheat exporta from Churchill in recent crop years to be as follows: 
4,050,000 bu. in 1934-35; 2,407,000 bu. in 1035-36; 4,294,000 bu. in 1936-37; 604,000 bu. 
in 1037-38; and 917,000 bu. in 1938-39. (Letter of Dec. 15, 1939.) Sec Fig. 70 B. 

* “Hudson’s Bay Shipments,” Fairptay, Oct. 8, 1036, p. iiO. 

* In 1933 the actual aver^ railroad rate on wheat from producer to Churchill was 12.0 
cents per bushel; to Fort William and Port Arthur, 13 cents; to Vancouver, 13 cents. 
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THE Indian’s country 

THE white people of the United States and 
Canada seem to think that the whole continent 
of North America is theirs. Our maps solemnly 
aver that such is the case. But the fact is that 
there arc several million square miles where 
most of the inhabitants are not white people. 
The land may be claimed politically by the 
white, race, but it is not occupied by them. I 
was much impressed in 1920 to receive a man- 
uscript map from one of the bureaus of the Canadian Government which 
showed that most of the area of Canada had more Indiaihs or Eskimos than 
white people living in it, and but few |M‘oplc of any sort. The white people 
of North America liave settled the arable lands wliose climate and surface 
permit a developed agriculture of the western-European type. 

North of the St. Lawrence Valley, of the Lake and the Spring Wheat 
regions, is the Great Northern Forest. Under present demand for land in 
America this region is too cold or too rough for any large d(fvelopinent of 
European agriculture.’ The white man roves through it to hunt for game 
and minerals, but when it comes to making a home, most of it remains a land 
of the Indian. Its southern boundary is the northern line of Canadian agri- 
culture, its northern boundary i.s tliat uncertain transition line which marks 
the limit of tree growth — trees, not- bushes. On the west it r(;aehes up to 
the Alpine vegetation on the .slopes of the Ilockies. On the east it reaches 
almost to the Atlantic, but not quite, iK-cause the chill of Arctic waters, flow- 
ing down the coast of Labrador, prevents tn« growth for a short distance 
inland. 

GLACIATION 

This is the largest region we have considered, and the least well known. 
Even more than the Corn Belt it is glacier-made. And a bad job the glaciers 
made of it from the standpoint of human economical The Great Northern 
Forest is the place whence, came some of the earth material for the upbuilding 
and enrichment of the North Central Dairy Region and the Corn Belt. It is 
a case of robbing Peter (Canada) to pay Paul (the United States). Thousands 
of square miles of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan are scraped 
bare to the hard rock, scraped down past the last fissure, so that the surface 
is smooth. If a little earth collects and a tree establishes itself, it finds no 

’ There are eome exceptions. Farmera have penetrated aerom the southern border of 
the region and sometimes well into the interior, witness the agricultural developments in 
the Peace River country and the Clay Belt of northern Ontario and Quebec (page 451). 
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crevice in wliich to catch a toe hold. Standing thua in shallow earth, unable 
to grip the rocks, whole clumps of trees arc .sometimes overturned by the 
wind, with all of the thin mass of earth clinging to their upturned roots. The 
surface from which the mass pf earth and roots was upturned is left ae flat 
and smooth as though the trees had grown on top of a cement floor. 

The (iarth manth' is generally scanty and of the highly mixed ch.\racter 
left by glaciers in rough ar<*as. Most of the surface from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Rockies is of the old worn-down mountain roots described 
in Chapter 22.'- There is a variety of geological formations, but the rocks are 
very old. 

From Labrador to Jiunes Hay, from James Bay to Lake Winnipeg, and 
from Lake Winnipeg far to the north among the highlands is a region pecul- 
iarly devoid of valleys. Note that the Mackemzie Valley is excepted. There 
are of course some other valleys, but they are few. The continental glaciers 
filled u)) most of the ancient valleys. As a result, the present .streams, with- 
out well-defined valleys, wander aimlessly around over a surface whose irregu- 
larities turn them into a multitude of lak-s — Gn'at Bc-ar Lake', Great Slave 
Lake, Ijake WiuniiH'g, Lake of the Woods, each of which is many hundreds 
of square miles in area. Besides these larger lake's there are hundreds, thou- 
sands, perhaps tens of thousands of smallc'r lake's; lakes without names; lakes 
that are' ne>t on the' maps; lake's that no white man has yet seen exe'ept from 
the air." In ree-e'nt ye'ars recemnaisance by airplane has e'leable'd man to surve'y 
by phe)te»grai)hy vast are’as that wen* previe)usly une'xplore'd. Is an airplane 
nia|) of a land you have' not toue'hed real exploration? If so. it is a pe'rfect 
example’ of mass lereHlue-tieen. The veteran preesjM'e'teer sleielie's uirj)lane' maps 
minutely in ele'ciding whe're he will go with his jnek and park. 

KIIH.S AND TDK DIKE OK THE I.NDIAN 

This is the lane! eif the- life f»rimeval, the hind eef the' moose', the caribou, the 
mink, the' marte'ii, be'ave'r, otter, wolf, and bear. This is the land e)f the' life of 
hunting; the' l.'inel e)f the Indi.an, of the snow-she)e; the land where the rivers 
arc roads; the land of the birchbark e'anoe and the dog sled. Up the rivers 
anel acreess the lake's — that is the way to travel in the Great. Fe)re'st unle.ss 
IX're'hance you fly. In winter the elog sled follows the same trails over the ice 
of rive'r anel lake', anel ,'icross the- sneew e)f the seiine porteige's. Therefe)re trave'l- 
e'rs eetlie'r tluin thei.se' in the iiirplane have .seldom seen the' lanel exe'e'jet along 
a fe*w of the' bctti'r wateri'our.se's. 

* "Till' HriitRi'." 020 mile’s of tlic Ciumdian Pacifii' It, It. from Kenora on tlie hake of the 
WoikIs to Nortii Bay, Ontario, is a truffii' Ucsert-, ilcvoiil of farms. It has Ix'kii dc'seribat] in 
six words — ■ rocks, tree's, and water; trees, water, and rocks. To build a railroad through 
the almost continuous rock was one of the greatest engineering feats — one of great mass 
rather than great skill. 

* Orngraphical /fcctcic, March, 1918, p. 23.’>, shows a map of unexplored areiui made by 
the Canadian ( leologii'al Surve’y. An unexplored area lies more them 1 miles from an e’X- 

f iloivil route and has “no rea-sonahly accurate survey” and “no rerord.s of the geograph.v, 
ife or general character of the region.” I’nexplornd trae’ts varying from 8QtH) to 73,000 sq. 
mi. covereil most of the area north of the line running from tlie Strait of Belle I.sle to the 
south point of .lames Bay, thence to the west end of Ijake Athabaska, and thence west to 
the Rockies. 
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Kio. A. The liiciit Nortlicni Forest is the seene of thi‘ iietivities of four kinds of men. 
Kirst, and iK-rhaps last, is the Indiiiii. Here the .MoiitaKinii scpinw, eookiim slipper, shoivs 
inueh inftuenee of the relation of liei issiple with man iminlHir 2 (see l>'i(?s. 448 A, 4.'>i>A, 
4.")9.A). (Clourtesy Fred (’. Sears, Amherst, Muss) 

The Rrcal eoiiiinerciiil out pul of most- of this forest reRiori i.s fur. Those 
wonderful piece.s of elotliinjr and orimnn’iit in the shoj) windows of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or St.ite Street, (’hieiigo, or tSan Fraiieiseo or London, hy 
whieh |)eoj)le display their wealth, liedeek thmn.selves. and keep warm while 
inotoriris, first entered eonunerce as a hale of raw furs lifted out of an Indian’s 
eanoe at a trading-iiost on the southern edge of the Great Northern Forest. 
There and along the shores of Hudson Bay are .seores of t rading-|)osts. Upon 
his Bueeess in getting this hale of fur <le)K'uds the imisperity, almost the life, 
of the Indian. lie is not a man witli a .sur|>lns, who ean afford to have a ))Oor 
season; he li\-e.s too near tlie margin of existence in his simple and dinad 
combat with nature, in his lack of capital. 

-At the trading-iiost the tw'o cultures meet - thi" white man of tin- compli- 
cated life of IxMiks, machinery, and wiile knowledge of many things, and the 
red man and the half-hreed, of simple life, booklc.ss, hut with a more accurate 
knowledge of the things of the forest than most, white men have of anything. 
This man of tlie forest has no learning hy whieh he eouhl pass an examination 
to enter a .school, hut he mu.st pa.ss a daily examination that deeide.s whether 
or not he eats and is clothed, or starves and freezes. 

In summer the Indians come from tin* far woods and gather at the trading- 
posts. There they eanip, enjoy a \’aeat.ion, and transact the yi'ar’s business 
by trading their furs. Tlie men often work for the Hudson’s Bay Goinpany 
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Fio. A. A trading-post in northern Queliec. The first white man to enter this forest 
region was the trader — the second kind of man in this area. For three centuries he has 
Booured it for fur. His trading-post looks bigger on a map than on a photograph. (Courtesy 
Royal Canwlion Air Force) 

or other trading companies for a time during the summer namp. They may 
work the company boats for a month or two, or hel)) to build an addition 
to the post, or help tlie. fvir-trader to lay in his annual supplies, thereby pick- 
ing up extra cash to eke out the income from furs. But with the approach of 
autumn a camp of 400 Indians will disappear even to the last family, each in 
its own canoe. Eaeh goes back to hLs own hunting-grounds, for tlie Indians 
have property in hunting-grounds, with boundaries as clearly recognized as 
the signposts of the. white man, and often more, scrupulously and honorably 
observed. 

On the journey back from the post to the hunting-ground the entire prop- 
erty of the family — house, furniture, business equipment — is in their canoe. 
At every waterfall all must be unloaded and carried around to smooth water. 
At every portage, from stream valley to stream valley — portages are in- 
numerable on some routes — all must be unloaded and carried. This is work, 
hard work. The labor of this transport shows why the Indian travels light. 
He cannot carry enough food for the winter, not even enough food for the 
journey, which may last for weeks. His purchases, if he has had furs with 
which to buy, are a tent, a sheet-iron stove, a stovepipe, white man’s clothing 
except shoes (he prefers to make his own moccasins), steel traps, rifles, car- 
tridges, ax, saw, knife, and bucket. After the long journey is ended and the 
family has reached the home hunting-ground, they set up the winter camp, 
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or the first winter camp, and there 
they live — fishing, hunting, and 
eating the kill. The sheet-iron 
stove and the stovepipe are great 
improvements to the tent, which 
may be pitched over 3 feet of snow, 
but a thick carpet of spruce boughs 
and the little stove keep it warm 
even with a temperature of 40° 
below zero outside.* 

From this base, the man makes 
his round — sometimes two or tl\ree 
days in extent — setting his t rajw 
and collp<'ting his kill. Strong- 
smelling meat has been carefully 
saved, and he drags it along the 
ground to draw animals to the 
traps. He itses a st eel trap to catch 
the .smaller animals — otter, bea- 
ver, mink, marten, and muskrat. 

At times he sets a deadfall to 
catch bears. A log pen is built, 
having a small door. As the Ix'ar 
gets to a certain po.sition in enter- 
ing the door, he grasps the bait, 
thus releasing a string that sets 
free a w'eighted log which falls upon 
him and breaks his back. The 
hunter makes the round of his 
traps on snowahocs, and often he take.s bis dog sled, on which thi; game is 
carried home to the squaw. Her work it is to skin the animals and to pre- 
pare the flesh and the pelts. As the pile of .skins accumula1.es against the 
spring journey to the trading-i)o.st, the family uses it for a bed. The 
Indians often move tlieir camps a few’ miles several times eacli winter, to be 
nearer to unhuntnd game. 

A land ean support only a small population on this basis of life, lienee the 
Indians are few. The lakes are rarely fished, so the fishing is usually good. 
In winter, fish is the great staple food of these people. In summer, they have 
in addition many wild berries and waterfowl. This does not sound like a 
balaneed ration, nor is it. It is poor fwd, and when the irregularity of supply 
is taken into account, we have an explanation of the high death rate of these 
people. Ask an old Indian woman how many rhildren she has had. “Nine,” 
or “Ten,” or “Twelve,” she will an.sw'er. "How many are living now?” you 
will ask. “One” or “Two" is the usual answer. Childrcm die in infancy like 

* Some authorities feel that the stove and the tent are not as conducive to the health of 
the Indians as the tepee and the open fire. In the tepee the Indians spit into the fire; in 
the tent they spit anywhere. 
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flies in winter. Sometimes the wolf or the bear gets the hunter, or he may 
get lost in a blizzard. Then the wife and children, unable to subsist without 
his aid, may perish of starvation. 

It is not an uncommon feat for a lone hunter, armed with rifle, cartridges, 
traps, blankets, and wailh clothing, to start in at the coast of Labrador in 
the autumn and come out ui)on the shore of the St. Lawrence in the spring 
having spent all winter trapping, hunting, slet'ping on the dry snow- by camp- 
fires, and eating his kill. We arc farced to admire the nerve of such a man. 
Think of the number of accidents that could cause that journey to wind 
up in one good meal for the wolf pack that nightly sniffs about his camp- 
fire! 

It is true that the Indian got along in the North Wood.s for an indefinite 
period before the white, man came ; nevertheless, his struggle has been greatly 
aided by the white man’s tools and weapons. It is doubtful, however, w'hcther 
the Indian has benefited by the coming of the white man. These same 
weapons, in the hands of the white hunters, have reduced the game supply. 
The white man’s forest fires have done the same. Yet more, the white man 
brought the Indian the curse of strong drink, and devastating diseases. 
Measles is often a fatal di.soase to the Indians, and the “flu ’’ epidemic of 1918 
was many times more deadly to them than to the white man, who is, after all, 
a very tough, enduring animal. The .score of the Indian against the white 
man has one more item. The trading-]x>8t in the North Woods is not often 
a competitive place. It is easy for the trader — how shall we say it, to make 
large profits, or to cheat the Indian? The trader ran price hLs stuff high and 
the furs low. Thus many a poor Indian is kept in debt for years, a kind of 
peonage not unlike that to be found in parts of Latin America and .somewhat 
similar to the relationship lietweon many share-cropjiers and landlords in our 
own South. 

THK MODERN EPOCH 

If this Great Northern Forest region Is used in the best way for the service 
of the white man, it will continue to be a land from which comes fur, but also 
it must be a land of wood, of water iK)w<>r, and of vacations. It i.s fortunate 
that these four utilities eombine in demanding one common condition, namely, 
fire protection, of whicli it unfortunately had little until recent years. The 
vast distances in the North Woods made it difficult to locate fires until after 
they were well started. Distance also makes it imixjssible to transport men 
and fire-fighting e<iuipment in canoes or afoot to the scene of conflagration. 
Today, however, airplane patrols can sometimes spot a fire soon after it has 
started, and men, equipment, and suppliw can be transported quickly by 
airplane to the .scene of action.* As a result, more of the Great Northern 
Forest is getting fin' protection. 

' * Picks, shovels, axes, saws, and gas engines with hose ore standard equipment in fight- 
ing North Woods forest fii'es. A fire lane is cut through the woods in the path of the ap- 
proaching fire, trees are felled and removed, and as much dash and debris as possible are 
removed or covered with dirt. This takes time and men. If the wind shifts and blows 
toward the approaching fire, a second fire may be started to bum out the timber in the 
path of the main eonfiagration. 
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AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 

This region with its rock base has two islands of softer earth which have 
possibilities of agriculture. One is the northward extension of the prairie rock 
and soil fornaations in the Mackenzie Valley. The temperature map shol^ 
that the land at the base of the Rockies has a much warmer summer than the 
land farther east. It is passible that many thousand square miles of the 
forest region here may some day lieeome another Swinlen — a land of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, potatoes, hay, and laborious fanning — but that day is 
some generations away. 

The same is probably tnie of tlie Clay Belt of northern Ontario and north- 
western Quebec. This is a w'ide arc of elay laid down like; the soils of 
old Lake Agassiz, now the Red River Valley. When the continental glacier, 
retreating to James Bay, held water betweem it and the height of land, the 
clay mantle was laid down on the old hard rocks. 

The Canadian Government Inis put out many bookh'ts praising agricultural 
opportunities in this Clay B(‘lt — it is fertile but swampy, stumpy, and too 
often visited by summer frost. Mining and fanning have shown considerable 
development in recent years in the Ontario counties of Cochrane and Timis- 
kaming and the Quebec counties of Abitibi and Tciniscainingui'. Between 
1921 and 1931 the i)oi)ulation increased from 80,000 to 140,000; the area of 
cleared land increased from 200,000 to 330,000 acre,.; the area under field 
crops, from 150,000 to 260,000 sicres; and the number of cattle, from 25,000 
to 60,000. Agriculture Inus made its gr<‘att*st ])rogress along the t'anadian 
Pacific R.R. Perhaps this settk'ineiit will continue. P('rhai)s it is a land 
reserve for the future like that of the Mackenzie Valley, but with a colder, 
longer winter. When one considers the amount of gcsxl unused land else- 
where, the question arises as to why anyone ever settles there at all. 

Small patches of similar play are scattered through the region, especially 
west of James Bay, where, luckily for the tciniKraUirc, the surface is lower. 

THE GREAT CANADIAN TIMBER MINE 

We must keep in mind that much of this fore.st is lif tic known, especially 
as to its wood resources. Wood is the great visible resoiiree of this region, 
but its wood resources were until recently more visible than real. The land 
travelers have always gone along the streams, where the best trees are. Thus 
erroneous impressions of tlie forest riclu's have gone forth. Recent airplane 
surveys produce sad disillu.sionment in regard to timber by showing sparse 
and scattering tree growth on the interstream spaces and even bare areas 
with no trees at all. These; facts are not di.«eov(‘n;d by the man who travels 
upstream in a canoe, because he cannot .see beyond the fine growth at the 
stream’s edge, especially as the creeping junipers beneath the alders and the 
willow trees contribute to turn the forest’s edge into a veritable evergreen 
hedge that ofifers great discouragement to interstream travel. 

In a region so vast we should expect to find a great variety of conditions. 
Peat bogs, called muskegs, are common in many places, and west of Hudson 
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Bay they cover large areas.' Th^ are often open or covered with trees of no 
comineieial value. Other places have fine stands of timber or pulpwood. 

It is estimated that of the total forested area of 1,223,500 square miles in 
Canada at the present time, about 29.5 per cent has merchantable timber, 
33.4 per cent hw young growth, and the remainder is unproductive imder 
present conditions.^ The total amount of accessible timber is estimated at 

170.000. 000.000 cubic feet, of which 68 per cent is located in Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritime provinces, IS per cent in the prairie provinces, and 18 per 
cent in Britbh Columbia. Within these three forest divimons of Canada are 
to be found 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 species 
are coniferous, but the wood of these trees accounts for 80 per cent of all the 
standing timber in Canada and 95 per cent of all the lumber that is sawed. 
In addition, there are about 104,000,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber 
which at present is not accessible. 

The total forest resources of 273,656,000,000 cubic feet are capable of being con- 
verted into 425,250,000,000 board feet of sawed lumber and 1,746,639,000 cords of 
pulpwood, ties, poles, and similar forest products.’ 

Between 1928 and 1937 the average annual cut in Canada was equivalent to 

2.600.000. 000 cubic feet. The average annual drain on Canadian forest re- 
sources (including loss by fire, insects, and other agencies) is perhaps greater 
than the present rate of tree growth.* As the supply of the more aceessible 
timber continues to dwindle and as consumers turn more and more to wood 
substitutes, the forest history of other countries will repeat itself in Canada, 
and the rate of cutting will inevitably decrease. 

Forest resources mean much to Canada. Forest products provide Canadian 
railroads with 15 per cent of their total freight. The export of wood, wood 
products, and paper for 1937-38 amounted to over $211,(^0,000, or over one- 
fifth of the Canadian export trade. Although logging is chiefly a winter enter- 
prise employing the average worker loss than a hundred days of the year, the 
cutting of 2, 6(10,000,000 cubic feet of timber provided employment for over 
250,000 men during the logging season, farmers and others, at a time when 
employment is at low ebb. And upon the work of the woodsmen rests the 
foundation of Canada’s greatest manufacturing industry, paper and pulp, 
which ranks first in capital investment, volume of employment, wage and 
salary distribution, and net value of output. 

With the dwindling of American forests, the United States is also inter- 
ested in the timber resources of Canada. More than half of our newsprint • 
paper is purchased from our northern neighlwr. In 1938 we paid more than 
$118,000,000 for Canadian newsprint, other paper, wood pulp, wood, and 
cardboard. Many of our paper companies have found it expedient to lease 

* Ca n ada, Dept of the Interior, Surveys Branch, Annual Report, Topographical Surveys 
Brand>, 1914-15, p. 113. 

’ Cmada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dept of Trade and Commerce, Canada, 19S9: 
The Official Handbook o/ Present Conditions and Recent Progress, 1939, Chap. IV ; for the 
saeona reference, p. 37. 

' It is estimate that between 1928 and 1937 the average annual depletion of Canadian 
forests Ivfire amounted to 651,0(XhOOO cubic feet; dejdetion due to msects and disease, 

700.000, (100 cubic feet. (Dominion Forest Service) 
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large tracts of Canadian forest land. In 1922 the United States Forest Berv- 
ice reported that we were cutting our timber four times as fast as we were 
growing it. Although the depression beginning in 1929 slowed down our 
consumption, the handwriting on the wall of the not distant future seemed 
to say, “ Can Canada meet our requirements, and for how long? ” Since th^n 
things have been happening in our Cotton ^It. Technology improves with 
accelerated pace. With the new processes for producing wood pulp out of 
slash pine for newsprint, paper, and rayon-making, it seems that we may be 
on the eve of declaring our paper and pulp independence of Canada just as 
we declared our political independence from the mother country some genera- 
tions ago. If so, it will be tragedy in Canada. The swift growth of pine in the 
long moist Gulf-states summer and the low standard of living accepted by the 
Negro may make American competition deadly to Canada, where trees grow 
so tmteh more slowly. Much of this slowness may be overcome by planting 
hybrid poplars. The foresters slept for a generation after others were using 
the known laws of plant-breeding. 

There is no question that both Canadian and American lumbermen have 
been mining their timber. Canadian lumbermen have pursued the virgin 
forest westward, just as ours have done.* When the grand forests of British 
Columbia are depleted, the Canadians may penetrate deeper into the Great 
Northern Forest, while our lumbermen may be turning to the slow business 
of reforestation. Fortunately, in Canada 90 per cent of the forest land, ex- 
cept in the Maritime provinces, is the property of the Crown, and the pro- 
vincial governments have followed the wise policy of licensing timber-cutting 
rights, mining, water-power development, and fishing and hunting privileges. 
Government regulation has been able to eliminate many of the wasteful and 
destructive practices that have characterized American lumbering. The 
American cycle of cut, slash, fire, and land abandonment has not been allowed 
to run its dismal course. Forest history has been lived in many nations, but 
the evolution is .almost always the same — (1) exploitation, tree-butchering, 
and forest cremation; (2) increasing dependence upon imports from other 
lands ; and (3) reforestation and greater social control. Perhaps forest history 
will be different in Canada, .since it has been able to avoid many of the evils of 
exploitation. Its greatest problem at present is fire. 

From all parts of Canada, as from all parts of the United States, returned 
travelers bring back tales of forests gutt^ by fire. Government explorers in 
previously unexplored Manitoba report “fire-killed timber,” “small fire- 
killed spruce," and “surface soil seriously damaged by repeated fires.” The 
forest fc, set by Indian (rarely), camper, prospector, hunter, or lightning, 
travels so far ahead of the settler and so far ahead of the possibility of com- 
mercial exploitation that it is one of the most difficult problems facing our 
commercial civilization. 

Forestry in the North Woods means primarily protection from fire; then 
nature will make forest if it has the chance. The result will be the lumber 

* Value of all sawmill products in 1936; total Canada, 380,343,000; British Columbia, 
345,646,000; Ontario, 313,069,000; ^ebec, 311,871,000. In 1937 Canadian lumber pro- 
duction was 4,006,000,000 boaid-feet; average production in 1906-12, 4,184,000,000 
board4eet. 
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fires 18 this, the crown fire. Minnosotft sprucv. 
When the rcHiiKius noctlUts luii'st into flame, only 
the enil of the fsirwt <»r a chiiuRC in wiiwl or 
humidity <'uii <*top tlie fire. Man is {Kiwerlesw 
without tliosc. (Photo by MinncHota Dept of 

(^nHorvution, courteHy r.S. For<!«t Hervice) 


camp once in twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, or possibly less often 
— great activity in the cutting of 
mature trees, tlu* logs and wood 
scH'king cheap water routes to 
market. 

Puipwood holds out a ray of 
hope in the fight, with fire and in- 
sects in the coming era of forestry. 
The great increase in the use of 
cartons shows that wood pulp 
is competing successfully with 
■sawed lumber and rapidly replac- 
ing it for many uses. This is a 
great gain to man. Puipwood can 
be made out of pieces the size of 
a man’s thumb if we cihoose to 
bother with them, and 3-inch 
slicks arc regularly used. To 
make boards a saw' log is required, 
and to make saw logs big trees are 
nec'ded. A tree that will grow' to 
be 4 inches in diameter 20 feet 
from the ground in fifty or 
s«>vcii1y-five years may ne(‘d a 
liundrcd years more to become a 
s-aw log ; it may even require more 
time than that in the cold North. 
The intiTcst. charge at the end of a 
century of conservation amounts 
to .something appalling, but for 
the shorter time needed to grow 


the raw material for the jiulp mill thi' iuti'rest charge is not so prohibi- 
tive, and the business aspects of forest conservation arc greatly changed. 


It is therefore natural that the iiaix'r companies, the chief users of wood pulp, 
should be pioneers in forest pr(>servation and forest -planting in America. 


M \TKR POW ER 

The Great Northern Forest region is s<*cond in North .America only to the 
mountains in the P.acific Northwi'st as a si-al of water-power resources. The 
eastern part of it is a ])luteiiu. It has tens of thousands of square miles of 
lake surface (in some localitii's 25 |)er cent of its surface), making natural 
reservoirs to prodtic(> an ev<‘n flow in the stn'ams that drain this region. 
Then too, these streants, lately di.sarranged by glaciers, are tumbling over the 
edges of plateaus making waterfalls, rather than nmniiig dow'n forty-million- 
year-old valleys where they h.avc had time to w'ear the rocks away and make 
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an almost even slope, like those of the Potomae and the James. These 
glacial streams gfive the hydraulic e^^eer his easy opportunities. The lakes 
not only make natural storage, but also offer the easiest possible opportunity 
for artificial storage. A little dam 5 feet high at the outlet of a lake may pro- 
duce water storage 5 feet deep on 100 square miles of lake surface. WhHe 
5 feet of flooding of the shores of a lake might work great devastation to houses 
or farms in Indiana, it would produce but little damage in a land with so few 
people as the Laurentian Plateau. 

Unfortunately, much of this water power is far from centers of population, 
but now most of the eastt'rn fore.st region is within power-transmission range 
of the shores of the St. Lawrence and the Greal Lakw. The central part is 
within reach of Winnipeg and the Wheat Belt. 

MINERALS 

The mineral resources of this for<*st mgion may give it its largest population, 
at least for a time. The rich mineral region around Lake Superior has had 
approximately the same geological history as hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the Great Northern Forest. This is a part of the old Launmtian 
Plateau, which is, theoretically at least, one of the finest, mineral regions of 
the world. Some of it is easy to prosp<Tt Irt'cause it is bare, but most of it is 
very difficult because the surface made by glaciation gives no idea of the 
character of the rock beneath. The world’s greatest nickel dt'posits at Sud- 
bury, Ontario, and the rich silver deiMWiits at C'obalt., Ontario, were discovered 
by chance as men dug railroad cuts througJi the rock. The mineral output of 
the Canadian area has thus far heou mueh less than that of the United States 
part of the Lake Region. There is every mason to exi^et continued im- 
portant discoveries with increased knowledge of the country. And for every 
mineral enterprise there will be a town, which will last months, years, decades, 
or generations, according to the. character of the deposit. B\il it cannot last 
like the well-kqit forest or the conemte iKjwer ])lant at t he basi- of the water 
fall. 

Perhaps the greatest cxeitement in regard to iiiiiieruls for this whole terri- 
tory will be furnished by oil. For years tar sands and flows of natural gas 
along the Mackenzie River about .lOO niih*s north of lOdmontun have created 
considerable excitement. In 1789, seventy years before the first oil well was 
drilled in Pennsylvania, Sir Alexander Mackenzie re]iorled oil seepages at 
Fort Norman, latitude fi.'j® N., on the rivf'r that V>(>ars his name. Indiana at 
that time were gathering it from pools to smear on their canoes. 

In August, 1920, a pioneer oil wvll about 50 mile.s downstream from Fort 
Norman proved to be a small gusher, and in t.wenty minutes it was capped. 
This w'ell and several others were uncapped in 1932 for local use.'® What 
can you do with a gusher in an essentially uninhabited forest, several hundred 
miles from a railroad? Ls this waiting volcano of oil worth a pipe line that 
might cost $50,000,000? No one knows. But it is known that the rocks of 

'• There is a small refinery at Fort Norman. Gasoline and fuel nil from this refinery arc 
used in the mining operations in the Great Bear Lake field. 
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Fio. A. The prospector was the third man to arrive in this area. The glaciers have 
exposed many rocks tor his inspection. The picks here rest on a Iwh-grade Sver lode on 
the shore of Great Bear Lake. (Courtesy Northwest Territories, Dept of Mines and Re- 
sources) 

the Devonian formations, one of the greatest of oil-producers, extend for a 
distance of 600 or 700 miles along the Mackenzie, thereby holding out the 
possibility of a great oil region, which will, of course, be provided with outlets 
if valuable finds of oil are made. 

Huge bodies of iron ore are reported near Lake Athabaska, but they may 
remain unused for years to come. Because of the vast distances and diffi- 
culties of transportation, only the, most valuable metals, such as gold, silver, 
and radium, can stand the cost of transportation to the outside world unless 
the quantities are very great indeed and warrant the building of railroad or 
truck road. 

We may, therefore, expect that the gold rush and the oil boom will bring 
a flare-up of boisterous life in a few spots within the great silent Northern 
wilderness, shanty towns that will swell and then decay when the riches are 
gone, and then the inevitable return to hunter, fisherman, and forest. 

TRANSPORTATION 

For many, many years this has been the land of the snowshoe, the dog sled, 
and the birchbark canoe. Even today the innumerable lakes and the meander- 
ing rivers ore the main avenues of travel in the Great Northern Forest. Only 
one railroad stretches across the wilderness, the line that was built by politics 
to Churchill on Hudson Bay, and more lines like this are not likely to be built. 

Paddling a canoe through a wilderness sounds romantic, but actually it is 
hard, tedious work. With two men in a canoe, 20 miles a day is good paddling, 
and in the North there are many portages. As a carrier of freight the canoe 
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Fio. A. A transport junction in the Far North. The airplane’s cargo goes forward 
by the age-old method introduced from Asia at an unknown time in the past. (Courtesy 
Northwest Territories, Dept of Mines and Resources) 


has obvious disadvantages, for much of the space has to be given to food and 
supplies. The same holds true when an outboard motor is used, for gasoline 
is so much dead weight, and one does not find a filling-station and hot dop 
around every bend of the stream. 

For many decades the silence of the forest was broken only by the rhythmic 
splash of the paddle and the noisy yelps of the dog pat'k, but today it is pene- 
trated by the purr of the airplane motor and the jH'rsistent chug-chug of the 
tractor train. In this age of mechanical ))ower, the airplane and the tractor 
are making the wilderness resources far more available to man. 

It is probably true that in this region man is more dependent upon the 
airplane than in any other, unless it be the similar forests of the USSR. A 
few years ago prospecting in the forest interior was largely a .summer job. 
In some sections a start could not be made until June 1, and if men had to 
spend thirty days paddling in and thirty days paddling out, the season for 
work was short.. The modern prospector moves quickly by airplane, when the 
rej)ort comes out of the forest that someone has struck it rich. In 1932 
prospectors swarmed in by air from Edmonton to the Great Bear Lake dis- 
trict, where radium and other mineral wealth had been found. In a day’s 
time they moved 1000 miles to a point that was otherwise accessible only by 
canoe and sled. Twenty-two hundred claims were staked out. Airplanes 
charged 75 cents a pound for hauling freight. As a result of modem facilities 
of transport, good-sized mining camps in the interior can now operate the 
year round.” Then earae the gold boom around Great Slave Lake. 

On January 12, 1936, the New York Times reported a bumper season for the 
freight business in the new gold-mining area of nortluirn Ontario. Thousands 
of tons of mining machinery, supplies, and equipment were carried by rail to 
Hudson, Sioux Lookout, and Kenora, which were the points of departure for 
aerial transport and tractor freight trains. As many as 16 tractors with 60 
sleds operated from each of these transshipping points. One tractor, 3 heavy 
sleds, and 40 tons of freight made up the usual train, which moved forward 

^ For a description of modern pioneerinx de luxe in Canada’s Far Northi see E)dgar 
Laytha, North Again for Gold, Fre<Krick A. stokes Co., 1939. 
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Km. A. This is the winter form of the land that draws some men, and a group of ith 
mure primeval oe(!upanta. “That looks just like N'orthem Canada,” said Vilhjalmur 
iSMansson, Aretie explorer and son of an Icelander, as he stood before the original of this 
picture. “My, how I would like to he there!” he eontinued. Gray-wolf group. (Courtesy 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City) 

atiroHB the frozen riverK, lakes, and land of the North. For mutual profccetion, 
two or more tractor trains would travel toRether. In the absence of man- 
made highways, freighting by tractor has one iwirne disadvantage — its 
dependence upon solid ie<'. In 1935, 4000 people in the mining camps of 
northern Ontario taxed a fleet of 20 airitlanes to feed them and supply them 
with nee('ssities until the ie(> became strong enough for the tractors to make 
their way through. 

CONSERVING WILD LIKE 

In Northern ('anada the eouservatioii of wild life takes on a special significance due 
to the fact that the natives of this area are almost entirely dependent upon the wild 
life for their livelihood. For this reason the administration of the Northwest Terri- 
tories has taken definite action to conserve the wild life in those territories. In the 
Nortliwest Territories an area of approximately 584,000 square miles out of a total 
of 1,309,682 square miles lias licen set aside as game preserves in the interests of the 
Elskirnos, Indians and lialf-breeds. In addition, the Wood IIufTalo Park, 17,300 square 
miles (partly in Alliertn), has been set aside as a reserve for conservation of a herd of 
huffalo and other wild life, while the Thelon Game Sanctuary, 15,000 square miles, 
was established in the interests of conservation of wild life in general, and particularly, 
the preservation of the musk-ox and carilmu.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
FOREST 

, Let tliem come - paper mill, sawmill, power plant, prospeetor, mining 
engineer, fanner on the elay belts, trapjM'r for furs, trout-fisherman, hunter 

” Hoyes Uoyd (superintendent. Wild Fire Pnitection, National Parks Bureau, Parks 
and Fori'Sl Branch, Canada Dept <if Mines and Resources), “Progress of Wild-Life Con- 
servation in Canada” (mimeographed pamphlet). 
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for moose and caribou, caiioe^ 
ist joumeyer in the wild. If in 
years to come these people 
should use this land to its best 
advantage, 95 per cent of it will 
need the forester. He is the 
key man of this region. If he 
succeeds, every other interest 
is aided thereby. 

The forester patiently 
watches the forest, and when 
fir<‘ appears he fights it fiercely, 
that we may have .saw logs and 
Itulp from a land that appears 
to be good for little else.“ 

Good forest improves the stor- 
age of water and the .shelter for 
fur, game, and fish. Good for- 
('st improves it as a vacation 
land for the man who likes t o paddle a canoe through uniuhahiled woods, to fish 
in little-fished streams, to hunt moose, caribou, tleer, and Ix'ur. It promises 
to be a permanent refvige for th«* Indian, and a choice retreat for the type of 
man who loves to keep alive a spark of the N’iking spirit, a trace of the ex- 
plorer’s instinct. It may be a long time before all of this ri'gion will be 
explored, with every stream and lake properly loesitcd, (‘xcej)t from the air. 
'Phe enterprising, exploring g<'ographie canoeist can go and add a bit to the 
map of the world, at the .same time that he is toughening his muscles and 
calming his nerves far from the rack of city life. The journey will also be 
enlivened by the contest It) keejj from being eaten aliv(>. for in this mt)say, 
marshy land of lake and stream the black fly eats you, if it. can, in the first 
half of the summer !ind the mostjuito eats the rest, of you, if it cun, in the 
second half of the summer. The best vacation season is the short autumn 
after frosts have laid the insects low and heftin' the ctiming of ice and snow. 
I will never forget the clouds of mosquitoes that rose every time 1 put down 
my foot on the moss, inches decj), that covers so much of l.he earth in this 
(from my view) accursed land. Stiine j)t*t)])le like it.'* 

“ The mantle of mows that covera much of the surface adds gri'Btty to the difficulty of 
firc-flKhtinK, by letting fire smolder for days, or even weeks, and then flush! roar! hell Ims 
returned, to claim wliat man thought he owned. 

“ See Knthrine S. A. Pinkert.on, WiUrmeitx Wife, MeftlellumI, 1939. 



Chapter 22. THE UPPER LAKE REGION: 

A LAND OF EXPLOITATION 
AND RAW MATERIAL 

GLACIATION, SOIL, AND SURFACE 

SUPPOSE tliat someone should cut down a big 
tree 6 inches below the surface of the earth and 
fill the hole with dirt and take away every vestige 
of the tree. SupjMwe that afterward a forester 
should come and excavate the roots. It would 
be a simple matter for him to tell how much earth 
had been filled in where the tree had been. By 
examining its roots the forester could tell the age 
and the sise of the tree, and moreover he could 
also tell what kind of tree had been there. 

By a similar process of interpreting the signs, 
the gTOlogist can tell us that the region of the 
Ul^wr Lakes — that is, ea-stern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, the upper 
p^nsula of Michigan, and the northern part of the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan — has IxH'n through the following processes in its making. Long ago 
mountains were there, mountains as high as the Alps and Rockies, perhaps 
even higher. These were worn down to an almost level plain where hills of 
harder rock were left .sticking up here and there.’ These mountain roots of 
old, hard, twisted, Ix'nt, and broken rocks were loded, here and there, with 
rich deposits of iron and copis-r. Then the whole area W'as submerged for a 
long tin«* liencalh the sea. Sandstones and limestones were spread over it. 
Then, millian.s of years ago, it was raised up, and these newer rocks were 
partly worn away. One particular layer of rock, the one over which the 
Niagara River |x>urs (in some places called the Niagara Cuesta), has been 
traced by geologists from New York through the Lake Region and on into 
Iowa. It lies on top of the old sawed-off mountain roots mentioned above. 

Next came the eontinentol glacier, benefaetor in the Com Belt, destroyer 
in tite Upper Lake Region. In some places it scraped bare the old hard rocks 
of the ancient mountain roots. On far too many ae,res they are still bare of 
that few feet of earth which permits the land surface to be the home of plants 
and the sitst ainer of man. The digging glacier piled up the earth unevenly and 
gouged out the softer rocks, leaving basims, often now filled with water — 
lakes. Most unfortunately, the iron deposits w'cre softer than the rocks in 
which they lay, and billions of tons of good iron ore were scooped up, scattered 



* Only a little of the land ie more than 1600 feet above sea level now. 
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uaeleady over a hundred counties to the southward. In scattering its scrapings 
the glacier left rock piles, piles of gravel, stretches of sand,* stretches of sandy 
loam and of clay. Hence even in a anail area the b(^s are sometimes ci the 
greatest variety. 

Glacial scraping made holes. Glacial dumping dammed up stream valleys, 
made pockets in the plain. If there came enough water, these irregularilim 
became lakes. Nowhere in the world are' lakes so numerous, unless it be in 
Finland, whose history is also gladal. Minnesota has 10,000; Michigan, 
6000; Wisconsin, 2000; most of them arc in this region which we call the 
Upper Lake Region. Many depressions were not quite deep enough to be- 
come lakes, and remained swamps — hummocky swamps with cedar trees 
in them; flat swamps with tamarack trees; weedy-looking swamps with 
cranberries; and many other kinds of swamps, besides partly filled lakes, 
called muskegs, where the newly made muck is covered with bushes and grass. 
Some of the muskegs are filled with peat, in which trees do not grow. 

Much of the northern peninsula of Michigan was covered to a depth of 
more than 300 feet v4th scrapings from farther north, and its surface is often 
an outwash plain of coarse sand, suitable, for pine but poor for farming. 

The Upper Lake Region is bounded on the west and the south by tran- 
sition to three regions where farming can occupy most of the land. The north- 
ern boundary of the region as shown is an arbitrary line in a vast area of rock, 
wood, and water (.see Chapter 21 ), which ends in cliff along the shores of Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron (see pocket map). 

It would be hard to find a greater contrast between two regions than that 
between this Upjwr Lake Region and its neighbor, the Spring Wheat Region, 
or its next neighbor but one, the Com Belt. It is no wonder that the waves 
of migrating farmers drove past it to the prairies of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Dakota. It is also no wonder that even yet the 
maps of agricultural production show it to be a land that figures little in agri- 
culture but high in abandoned fanns. 

lumber: the first exploitation 

This area has more rain than the Spring Wheat Region. The lakes and 
swamps add moisture to the air. Hence the whole of it was forested, save for 
areas of muskeg and bare rock. The varying soils gave a forest of great 
variety, chiefly white pine, spruce, hemlock, and maple. The fall of snow 
is heavy. Snow piles up from November to March as it does in the North- 
eastern Highlands, and it is easy to move the logs. The lumber industry 
moved hither from New England, New York, and Pennsylvania — lumber- 
men, chopping camp, logging methods, log drive, and all. Statistics show us 
that exploitation has marked our short possession of this continent. First 
Michigan led in lumber production. Then Wisconsin led. Then the lumber- 
men flitted to the South. In 1904 Michigan cut only half as much lumber as 
was cut in 1890. In 1910 it cut half as much as in 1900, and in 1020 half as 

* A locality on the Wieconsin-Micliigan houndaiy hoe the suggestive name “Lac Vieux 
O^aert * Cwl l^ke Desert. 
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much SH in 1910; and the 
state is now a heavy importer 
of lumber, having dropped 
from first place in 1890 to six- 
teenth place in 1930. In 1889 
Michigan cut 4,300,000,000 
board-feet of timber; in 1936 
it cut less than one-tenth of 
that amount. Wisconsin’s de- 
cline has been almost as rapid, 
and Minnesota has followed 
suit. (See Figs. 176 A, 491 A.) 

In 1920 Michigan began 
a popular movement to save 
Isle Royal in Lake' Superior, 
an island 45 miles long and 5 
miles wide;. Isle Royal con- 
tained one of the few remain- 
ing tracts of \'irgin wilderness 
under private ownership in 
the North Clcntral states. The 
moose and the caribou still 
roamed there. An Act of 
('ongre.ss in 1931 provided 
for tlie estiiblishint'iit of a 
national park on Ish' Royal, 
but the mapii.sitioii of funds took time, and a himber company continued to 
cut some of the beautiful stand of timber until Jidy, 1936. 1'hat summer a 
large |)ortioii of the island was Imnied over, and in the following year the 
la-st privatj-ly owned land finally became public property. 

It would not be so bad if the lumbermen had left what they could not u.se, 
but the fire followcil them and kcjit on coming. It seems that in humid cli- 
mates forests can, in the course of centuries, hel;) to make a soil and extend 
themselves over bare rock. When a dead tree falls outward on a bare rock 
surface, a mass of wind-blown leaves and trash catches in its reclining lop. 
In time the trash decays and short-lived weeds take root from wind-blown 
seed. 'I'hey add to the accumulation. Little trees take root and die. Some 
tn'cs live to grow to bush size. Meanwhile more trash collects around them, 
wind-blown dust accumulates at a sjjeed that really counts, and an extension 
of earth and a crop of trees spread across the erstwhile bare stones.® In the 
course of thousands of years this has happened over large areas of otherwise 
bare stone. A thousand years of building are as but a day — a day of de- 
struction by fire. 

Professor Frank Williams of the University of Pennsylvania tells me that 
he has done much geological “cruising" for lumber companies in northern 

’ Observation in humid fonsta will show many small examples of this process on the 
flat tops of large stones. 



Fio. A. Mealtime in a logging eiiinp. There is no 
statutor}' rule against conversation, but there seems 
to lie ft physiologieal one — five hours of iix work lie- 
fore. ((lourtosy Fnriii Security Adm.) 
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Fio. A. After the himborman follows the fire. Here the peaty soil also burned, making 
almost complete destruction of organic matter in the soil. Observe the stones and the ex- 
posed roots. (Photo by li. S. Shipp, I'.S. Forest Service) 


Minnesota. He traversed (ho section lines, a(lvi.sinK the companies as to the 
possible mineral content of their lands whether it was worth kts'ping or 
should be abandoned to save paying taxes. For hours at a timi' he walked 
over ban*, gently rounded knolls of granite smoolhed off by tin* continental 
glaciers. Swarajjs often filled the depressions belwes-n them. But here and 
there, .sitting on the smooth granite, was a telltale stump left by the lumber- 
man. Repeated fires had killed the small growth and all new growth, and 
burned up most' of the sijongtdike vegetable .soil. The digging raiiidrojts and 
wind had done the n'st. The lumberman had found a fitie stand of timber 
and a producing forest ; the ten or twenty years of fin' had made it bald knobs 
of granite, more sterile than Sahara - and many American" boast Itecause 
they personally got rieh by this murder of their eonntry. 

Professor Carl Sauer of the University of California, speaking of the sand- 
pine lands of the upper part of the lower peninsida, reports that repeated fires 
have so eaten the humus ottt of the soil that nothing hut the jack pine, the 
poorest of timber trees, will grow. He I'stiniales that it will take five Imndred 
undisturbed years for nature to re.store the soil and produce a pine forest like 
that which was .so recklessly lumbered in the 1880’s and 1890’s. 

The slow process of restoration started when the states began to get pos- 
session of some land through default of taxes.* There are also some small 

* Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have wisely abandoned the vicious general property 
tax, which, with its high assessments, placed a premium on the quick cutting of timber. 
In lieu thereof they have substituted a nominal annual property tax, together witii a yield 
tax which is levied on the timber when it is rut. In most states the general property tax is 
a great iinpeiliment to the adoption of scientific forestry by private enterprise. 
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Fio. A. A study of “Forest Land Resources, Requirements, Problems and Policy” by 
the National Resources Board, 1935, results in this map telling where our forests ought to 
be if we use our land properly. 


national forests, but the fire still runs over most of the area, and reconstruc- 
tion is far below destruction. The forest fire here is sometimes a sweep of 
death ; scores of villages and hundreds of people have been burned. In 1908 
one Wisconsin fire burned 2000 square miles and destroyed young trees that 
would have been worth scores of millions in a few score years. 

On July 31, 1939, President Roosevelt submitted to Congress a recom- 
mendation of the National Re-sources Committee for a long-range program 
to rehabilitate residents of the cutover timber areas of the Lake states, em- 
bracing 57,000,000 acres in 86 counties. The President declared: 

The cutrover region in the northern part of the Btates of Michigan, Miimesota and 
Wisconsin was once the scene of a flourishing lumber industry. Today a large section 
of the population in that area depends for its very existence on public aids, work re- 
lief, and security payments. The large expenditures for these purposes in the area 
have enabled these people to survive, but could not provide a satisfactory permanent 
solution to their problem. 

Among the recommendations for this desolate area were long-time capital 
loans to settlers on land suitable for agriculture, relocation of other residents, 
elimination of uneconomic units of government, development of co-operative 
marketing, and a large-scale public-works program for forest restoration. We 
are now paying high for the individualism of the booming 1880’s and 1890’s. 

It seems to have been easier for the few families of the owners of sawmills 
and timberlands to “cut out and get out” than for their many workmen and 
the subsidiary population. 
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mining: the second exploitation 

In the chance shufiBings of geology nature seems to have banded its highest 
cards to the Upper Lake Region. On the south shore of Lake Superior were 
large deposits of copper, some of it being pure copper.* The depoats were 
worked before the white man came, and they made Michigan the leadidg 
copper-producing state for many years before it was surpassed by Montana 
in 1887. Inasmuch as this was the greatest mining industry for a time — 
almost the only mining industry of the state — the Michigan School of Min- 
ing and Technology was located near by at Houghton. Some of these mines 
have now reached such a depth that the miners actually travel more than a 
mile in going from the outlet to their work in the mines.' This fact indicates 
the approach of the end. Meanwhile, Montana has passed Michigan in copj}» 
production, and in turn has been surpassed by Arizona and Utah. 

The stores of iron were much more extensive than the copper, and were the 
richest in the world. Both to the north and to the south of the western end 
of Lake Superior, there are ranges of hills containing great masses of iron ore. 
There are smaller deposits of richer ore, but the larger area is so easily mined 
that here is the greatest exhibit of mass-production mining now in operation. 
The solid masses arc near the surface, and so soft that a steam shovel can 
scoop up the ore, which it drojis into a freight car to be whisked away to the 
lake steamer beside the wharf. The chief ore jwrts are Duluth, Superior, 
^\shland, Marquette, and Escanaba. It Ls no wonder that the iron mines of 
the Pittsburgh district and the Champlain district and many less important 
locations in the United States have shut down, for a time, while the furnaces 
of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Chicago and all the region between are fed ex- 
clusively by the mines of Lake Superior. Even the furnaces of the Schuylkill 
Valley and Harrisburg are sometimes supplied in part from this source, al- 
though much of the ore used east of the.Alleghcnies and north of the Potomac 
is imported. 

The population of the region is found chiefly in a series of towms clustered 
around the iron mines.' Since the iron mines arc owned by great absentee 
corporations and embrace most of the property of the locality, the people of 
these counties succeed in saddling most of the taxes upon the foreign cor- 
porations. One sees sometimes very odd contrasts — there will be a big, 
magnificent high school and a beautifully kept highway, with rmiformed 

‘ The average purity of the copper ore now mined is approximately 20 lbs. Mr ton, or 
1%, but sorting of waste below and above ground raises the recovery to about TO Ibe. per 
ton, or 11%. The richest copper ore now being mined is that of the Belgian Congo and 
Northern lUiodesia, which averages about 6% copper. 

' In 1932 the Quincy mine was digging copper at a depth of 6200 feet, the deepest mine 
in the United States at the time. 

’ "A school principal in New Duluth, near Duluth, analyzed his three hundred and thirty 
children as Slovene, 40; Italian, 47; Serbian, 39; American, 37; Fulish, 30; Austrian, 22; 
Swedish, 22; Croatian, 20; emored, 9 [it is instructive to note that he did not include these 
among the “Americans”]; Finnish, 7; Scotch, 6; Slav unspecified, R; Germam French, 
Bohemian and Jewish, 4 each; Rumanian, Norwegian, and Canadian, 3 each; Scandina- 
vian, unspecified; Lithuanian, Irish, Ukrainian and Greek, 2 each; Russian and English, 
1 ea^ — 60% of them from Southern and Eastern Europe.” — Sinclair Lewis, “ Minnesota: 
The Norse State,” Nation, May TO, 1023, p. 625. 
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Fig. a. After the mininK of the forest came the mininf^ of the earth. These iron-ore 
ducks at Duluth are one of the chief outlcta of the richest iron-ore deposits in the world. 
The apparently diminutive size of the ore vessels gives some measure of docks and ore pile. 
This excellent view of the lake steamer shows clearly that it is a floating box with a bouse 
at each end. (Courtesy C.S. Steel Corp.) 

workmen earing for the road, and then, at. the next moment, as you make a 
little turn, a deer may dash aenws the road and vanish in the senibby wilder- 
neas, which should be a forest but is not . 

CITIES 

The chief eitii's of this region are the jiorts on Lak(‘ Superior: Duluth (pop. 
101,000). StitM-riov (SO.tKKl), ..\shland (11,(KK)). Marquette (15,000), and Sault 
Ste. Marie (H.OtXl); and on the C'anadian .side. Port .Vrthur (20,000) and 
Fort William (26,000). Duluth and Superior, economically one city like 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, make the first jairt of the world for iron-on* export.. 

Port. Arthur and Fort William are the chief outlets for wheat from wo.stern 
(lauada. \ small portion .sent from time to time by way of Duluth has been 
sold to American millers. Duluth is the chief outlet for the wheat, of the 
American part of the region. Duluth and its smaller neighbors also handle 
the export of iron and .svieh lumber as still goes eastward. 

In theory the.se cities should be large, since they handle the trade of an ex- 
tensive territory. One thinks of ('hieago ami San Franei.seo. Instead, these 
cities remain small, because, primarily, they have been points of tranter 
rather than centers of dialribution. Tlie centers of distribution are on the edge 
of a productive plain. Hundreds of thousands of shipments of goods are sent 
into this plain over the many railroads which radiate from distributing 
centers such as the Twin Cities and Winnipeg. Through shipments of goods 
.between these distributing centers and the East are transferred from boat 
to rail, or rail to boat, at Port Arthur, Fort William, Duluth, but the actual 
distribution takes place at the big city nearer to the people. There is no 
reason for the 5 railway systems of W'innipeg to run their 16 lines on through 
the unprcxluctive woods to Port Arthur, or for the 27 railway systems of 
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Mimieapolis and St. Paul to run thrir 23 lines through the unproductive 
woods to Duluth, so these ports have remained but little more than ports 
for distributing centers. They hold records for handling vast quantities of 
material, and records for speed.* Grain is poured from elevator to ship. Ore 
is dump^ from the freight car to the ore pocket on the dock, and from t)ie 
ore pocket through chutes to the ship below. There is a basis for the state- 
ment that these cities are funnels through which great quantities of traffic 
pour. The urge to speed is great, because a year’s work must be done in the 
seven months during which ice does not lock the harbors. 

These Upper Lake ports tend to be storage places for grain. About two- 
thirds of the crop can get down to Montreal before ice closes the harbor. 
The rest must be carried dowm the next spring and summer, a time when the 
Great Lakes route is much better than the Hudson Bay route. 'The operator 
of a grain ship often tries to get hLs vessel to the Upper Lake jwrt the last 
thing in the autumn so that it may be loaded with grain and thus through the 
winter earn a little as a storage warehouse, and be ready to sail away in 
the spring at the first hour that the harbor icebreaker can let it get through the 
ice cakes to the ojicn lake. The lake traffic opens in the spring with a great 
rush. As many as 60 vessels, some of them holding 14,000 tons of grain, may 
sail from Fort William and Port Arthur at the opening of navigation. Two 
abreast, they go in regular proce.ssion, as though on parade, every captain 
doing his utmost to make a quick journey to the lower lake and to get to, the 
dock ahead of his rival. On the other hand, many ship-operators prefer to 
use their ships as floating elevators at Buffalo and other Lower Lake ports 
during the winter season, which gives the grain-dealer the advantage of de- 
livery upon demand. During the years 1929-34, an average of 24,000,000 
bushels annually were stond in shijis laid up at Buffalo. 

Duluth has a small iron and steel industry, which utilizes the rich iron of 
the Mesabi Range only 100 miles to the north. West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania coal is delivered by lake carriers at exceptionally low rates, since these 
carriers are eager to carry coal up the lakes rather than to travel in ballast, 
as most of them arc compelled to do. If the market to the westward grows, 
the Duluth iron and steel industry will stand to gain. Then too there is the 
nefarious threat of Minnesota to tax ore that goes out of the state.’ 

' Great Lakes freixliters arc speeially built to facilitate the rapid loading and unloading 
of bulk freight. Some of them have 20 hatcbtis or more, and when the hatch covers are 
pulled back, the entire hold of the ship is exposed to view. The largest of these freighters 
will hold the equivalent of 2.'i00 boxcar loads. With special machinery ashore, some of 
them have been loaded in the incredible time of 161 minutes and unloaded in about 3 hours. 
Gravity is a great aid in loading the vessels, but at the Lower Lake ports huge clamshell 
buckets arc used to unload the iron ore and suction pipes arc used for grain. I once bad 
the experience of working as a deck hand on one of these freighters. On cold I^ake Superior 
(deepest sounding, 1,2W ft.) I often found a heavy sweater or reefer to be quite comfort- 
able duritrg the middle of the day in July and August, but uii warm Erie and sometimes oik 
Huron it was a pleasure to sleep on a mattress on deck. The water for the shower baths 
came direi^y out of the Uke; most of tlie men aboard ship made it a point to do their 
bathing while sailing through Lake Huron and I^ake Erie. 

' See the Constitution of the United States, and consider the recent alarming growth 
of state substitutes for tariifB. No trade barriers between states has meant promotion of 
rcgkonal specialization and national economic development. What next? 



itigation. (Courtesy Na^ R^urces 
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THE farmer: the third exploitation 

Some counties in this region have 20, 40, or even 00 per cent of their anea. 
covered with bare rock, swamp, and lake. Scattered around among these 
are patches of arable soil, that is to say, arable after the stumps and perha^ 
some stones have been removed and perhaps some ditches have been put in 
to drain it. These tracts of arable land are of all shapes and sizes. As pre- 
viously explained, the soils are of great variety. Some of them look good, and 
are. Some of them look good, and are not. Thereby hangs the tale of many a 
bankrupt settler who tried to make a home where a living could not be made.'” 
Parts of the sand plain of the upper peninsula of Michigan have been called 
“a fire-blasted wilderness that sends the settler’s wife to the insane asylum.” 

. In the enthusiasm for development which is so strong in America the states 
having parts of their area in this territory have created immigration bureaus 
whose task it was to get settlers. A state bulletin showing nice pictures of 
bams, homesteads, cattle, and crops looked good to the land-hungry man of 
Norway, England, or New York, or e*ven of Illinois, especially when the low 
price of the land was considered. Land companies, getting cutover tracts, 
have sold 40-acre units to settlors for a small cash payment, and required no 
further payments and no interest for three or five years. This was fine for 
the man w'ho succeeded, but it tempted the man destined to failure to hang 
on for a heartbreaking length of time and then be forced to abandon hie 
house and improvements to the land company. The company then had 
an “improved farm” to sell. And the fanner? Did he escape a broken 
heart? 

Settlement here required exact knowkxige of the locality and considerable 
capital — two things that the frontiersman usually lac^ks. Here is one case 
in America where it was the man who got exploited more than the land. Upon 
the average, it is probably true that most of the farmers who have gone into 
this territory would have gained more material passessions for the same 
effort if they had bought the cheap lands of the North Atlantic Coastal Plain, 
some parte of the Northern Piedmont, or the more wholesome sections of the 
Cotton Belt. But thousands of them have gone in and havi' succeeded, and 
if demand for agricultural produce sliould increase at some later date, more 
will follow. In this climate men are hardy and vigorous. 

The growing-season is short. In some places it does not exctied one hundred 
days, and the summer frosts are much too common, e.sj:x!cially on low, flat 
ground. The summers are e.specially cool in the peninsula lying between cold 
Lake Superior, the tip of cool Lake Huron, and the tip of cool Lake Michigan. 
Perhaps the area earned the name of “Michigan's Icebox.” Snow on tbe 
ground and ice on stream and lake get 2 or 3 feet thick every winter. Straw- 
berries do not ripen here until August, and along the eastern shore of Lake 

In 1923 Minnesota became the firet state to enact a farm mortgage moratorium law. 
but in the twelve years that followed the state was forced to take over by foreclosure ana 
quit-claim deed the title to more than 4000 farms. In March, 1935, the stete had on its 
hands 3800 properties embracing 650,000 acres, valued at 324,000,000. ^ith the state as 
the landlord, three-fourths of the original owners were operating their farms on a crop- 
share basis. Tbe remaining farms were leased to other farmers on a similar basis. 
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Fiq. a. After the fire a aeatteriiiK erowth of need trees and the attempt to get farmers 
to settle (tSmrtesy Farm Serunty Adm ) 

Superior the July tentperature of 60° F. ia as cool as southern Norway — a 
very proper place for Scandinavians 

Upon the whole, the anriculture of this region has a clearly marked tend- 
ency toward livehlock, eb])ecially the dwry farm, and above all, toward the 
potato, for which its cool, moist summer offers conditions that are almost 
ideal. As in Maine and Quebec, many of the farmers have a second job for 
winter in mine, woods, or town 

THE FUTURE OF THE UPPER LAKE REGION 

In value and weight the mast conspicuous thing about this region in the 
ensuing decades will be the inillioiLs of tons of iron ore from the hustling 
mining towns. In a few generations most of the mines will be empty holes, 
unvisited save by the curious. In that day the mining towns may shift over 
to manufacturing, using electric iK>wer, for w'hich the lakes of this upland 
repon are so helpful. There is also much Canadian water power within 
present transmission distance. The mining town may shift to manufacturing, 
but the unpleasant fact must not be forgotten — the more common next 
stages of the mining town are gho.st town, bat roost, hazy memory. 
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Most of this region should he at once protected from fire. This will make it 
automatically a forest in mo.st plaws. In others, replanting is necetwary — 
.so bad have been our fires! Switzerland and Scandinavia suggest that forests 
here might support a considerable population and gi\ <“ winter work to farmers. 
The agriculture here can be increased by intensification and by reclaiming 
land from water, stump, and stone 

The efficient utilization of this region must make it a sea of forest, scattered 
with islands of farms and island.s of water — its thousands of lakes. These 
are already a favored summer pleasure and vacation ground. Pishing, canoe- 
ing, sailing, swimming, silting on the cool veranda in the presence of a beau- 
tiful landscape of lake, hill, and forest — this is a beneficial way for any 
industrious person to .spend a part of the year, if he happens to like it. In a 
continent of increasing population this region will have steadily increasing 
use as a vacation land. 




Chapter 23. THE LOWER LAKE REGION 


AT the north the Great Lakes project into a 
rugged, rocky wilderness. The steep shores are 
backed by a land hostile alike to traveler and 
settler. 

At their southern end these lakes are poised 
miraculously at the level top of the continent. 
Almost without a step-up canals go east and 
west from the southern ends of the lakes. In 
the Lower Lake Region the shores are low, and 
back of them is a smooth, soft land — rich and inviting. It spreads away to 
populous commonwealths, not to staggering frontiers. The shores of the 
Upper Lakes have funnel towns. The Lower Lake shores have metropolises. 

Factories — factories with boats and trains bringing crude raw materials — 
of such is the Lower Lake Region. Iron ore, pig iron, steel, coal, coke, cement, 
sand, gravel, lumber, rubber, cotton, wheat, com, oats, flaxseed, cattle and 
hogs — these are the things that glide and dump, bellow and squeal, make 
dust, smoke, tonnage, jobs, and profits in this region of cities — cities which 
the lakes, the most-used of all inland waterways, have created. 

QuJJiejhores of the lakes are foc al point s of traffic. Water freight rates 
of lake steamers are cheaper tES land frci^t raterST railroads .^ l\ercfo re 
bidky and hca^ coi pmortitiPH Bw.it the lAes, w he re they can move m ore 
ch eaply in ships . Cities — cities^nth~^at advantage of location — h ave 
ri sen at lake-snore points which command tne trade of mte^or^reas . These 
a reas are rie.b. T hey have mad elake citie s prospero us. At the ends of 
Erie, Buffalo commtmcirthe Eaat arid I'ol^o the West. Between them are 
Cleveland, Erie, and other ports where Appalachian coal and Mesabi iron 
meet to perform their alchemy. On the northern shore of Lake Ontario are 
Toronto and Hamilton, industrial counterparts of the American cities. Be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Huron is Detroit, a great trading-p>ost long before 
the other lake ports were bom. Greatest of all is Chicago, at the southern 
end of Lake Michigan, nearest the heart of the productive Com Belt, focal 
pmnt of Illinois coal and Mesabi iron, and railroad junction between the East 
and the West. 

^he Great Lakes favor traffic An a wonderful manner. All are now one 
m |vifflSioirTriOl. The IbtV laHTat Bault ijte. Marie once solat^ Like jju- 
pmor^but now the United States Government and the Canadian Government 
lire friendly rivals in offering free passage to ships through the canals, which 

‘ Average freight rates on wheat from Chicago to New York in 1037: by lake and canal, 
4.8 cents per bushel; by lake and rad, 7.8 cents; by all rail, 14.7 cents. The lake boats 
would be used much more than they are but for the determined and ikiUful opposition of 
the railroads, by their refusal to co-operate, and m other ways. 
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have been built at an expense 
of more than 130,000,000. 
Michigan and Huron are on 
the same level, with a navi- 
gable channel between them. 

The channels of the lower 
St. Marys River, the St. Clair 
River, Lake St. Clair, and 
the Detroit River have been 
deepened by dredpng and 
blasting to provide a 20-foot 
channel, ‘ which governs the 
maximum draft of lake ves- 
sels. The water level of th e 
l akes has a direct eff ect upon 
the profits of shipping coj n- 
pam es, ahd it is estimated 
foot m 


that 


a ^ecrease in 


Fio. A This perfect picture of a lock on the 
Welland Canal, which connects lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, symbolises the great feature of the Lake Re- 
gion — transport Notice the low level of the water in 
the foreground. (Courtesy Canadian Nat’l R.R.) 

„ season.* In 1929 ships could carry full loads, for the mean water level 
was above normal, but in the dry year of 1933 the lecomtnended maximum 
loading drafts for ships passing' through Lake St. Clair varied from 17 feet 


d epth has caused an aggr e- 
gate loss of 37.000.000 in a 


9 inches to 18 feet 9 inches.* 

Great Lakes freighters are especially designed to meet the needs oL thfebulk 
ca.rp'nBH that they i^rrv.^ and the etfaciencv of these ve-ss els is t he env y of the 
nwiturie ynriri- —Tbe- largest vessel are over 600 feet long and will cany 
acargo of 572,000 bushels of wheat,' 780,000 bushels of oats, 16,282 tons of 
coal or iron ore. Some of these carriers have as many as forty hatches, and 
when the hatch covers are pulled open, the ship resembles an open barge, a 
great aid to quick loading and unloading. Gravity loads these vessels. At 
Upper Lake ports wheat pours through elevator spouts at the rate of 2600 
bushels per minute. Iron ore rumbles and thuds into the ship’s hold at the 
rate of 100 tons per minute.' At Lower Lake ports the return cargo of coal 
is loaded at the rate of 1000 tons per hour by a huge machine that picks up a 

• The minimum channel depth is 21 ft over rock bottom and 20 ft. above earth totto^ 
In navigating these channels, a loaded ship moves slowly and cnutioiiHly, for there may be 
only 3 in. of water to spare between the keel and the mud pukiifiViifiir nn 

» Hobart S. Perry, Sh^ Management and Operation, Simmons-Boardman Fublislimg 

^^'inSim^the maximum loading drafts for these ships varied between 18 ft. 1 m. and 

'^‘^*About 98% of the Great Lakes traffic consists of bulk cargoes, chiefly iron ore, grain, 

‘^‘’oJnsiderlJhaUhle means. At a yield of 20 bu. ~r acre, it took 4^7 "q m|,to 
the wheat to fill this large ship. Wheat occupies 47 cubic ft. per ton, a bushel vm^satout 
60 lbs. and an ordinm^xoax holds about 40 tons, so it took over 7 trams of 60 cars each 

*°’*The*AAD*Gf!°AA* a vessel of 12,308 gross toM, lo^ed a 'ij?" ^ 

minutes. (U.S. War Dept, Board of Engmeers, and U.S. Shipping Board, Trantportatum 
on the Oreal Lahea, 1030, p. 29) 
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Fig. a. Up by maohinery, forward by steam, 
down by gravity — that is transport on tne Great 
Lakes. Here an endless-belt conveyor carries an 
endless stream of limestone for blsst-fumace flux 
from ship to loading chute. Under this chute two 
trains standing side by side receive their cargoes 
simultaneously. (Courtesy William M. Gregory) 


huge gondola car fran the 
railroad, tilts the car, and 
allows the coal to slide into 
the ship’s hold. Unloading 
takes more time. Huge clam- 
shell buckets with mighty 
jaws reach down into the hold 
of a ship and grab' as much as 
12 tons of ore or coal at a 
single bite, and suction pipes 
are used to unlo&d grain. 

Aided by these most effi- 
cient freighters, the heavy 
industries of the surrounding 
regions have sent over the 
Great Lakes so much traffic 
that the St. Clair River has 
well been called the greatest 
commercial artery in the 
world. In 1929, a boom year 
for iron and steel, it carried 


more traffic than the Suez and Panama canals combined, by weight.* Lake 
traffic fluctuates greatly. This is because iron ore is by far the greatest single 
factor in lake freights. The iron and steel industry lives continuously in chills 
and fever, the fever of boom and the chill of depression. For example, the 
Lake Superior district mined 64,000,000 tons of ore in 1916, and 25,000,000 in 
1921, Accordingly, the Soo Canals carried 92,000,000 tons of freight in 1916 
when munitions for the World War called for steel without limit, and only 
49,0(K),000 tons in 1921 when industry slackened. Yet over a broad sweep of 
time there has been a marked increase in tonnage.. In 1890 the Soo Canals 
handled only 9,000,000 tons of freight; in 1937, about 88,000,000 tons. The 
great variation in lake traffic is also shown by the total shipments from 
American ports, which amounted to 108,000,000 tons in 1920, 151,000,000 
tons in 1929, 47,000,000 tons in 1932, and 126,000,000 tons in 1936. 

The passenger traffic of the lakes is carried in the finest fresh-water ships 
in the world. Some of them rival ocean liners in their elegance. Must of 
them are side-wheelers, since the shallow channels of most lake ports pre- 
cludes the use of screw propellers on these large passenger vessels. The lake 
shores also furnish recreation at many beaches and summer resorts. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

A few decades ago Httsburgh was the undisputed capital of the American 
kingdom of steel. Pittsburgh and its industrial offspring — Youngstown, 
Canton, and the cities of the upper Ohio Valley — still comprise the greatest 

* By values the comparison of ore and coal of the Great I.iakes with the tea, rubber, 
silk, seeds, and spires of Suez tells a diiferent story. 
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Bteel-mamifacturing district in the country, and tJieir dominant industry 
continues to grow. On the other hand, as we have seen, the manufacture ^ 
iron and steel is developing elsewhere, at such far-flung points as Birmingham, 
St. Louis, and Duluth. But the greatest Shift of all has been the migration 
of steel to the southern shores of P,rii> unit T-aVp Michigan . Here in the 
Lower Lake Region, a l^nd of cities, the supi^acy of t^ttsburgh is bdnj' 

HA rimislv challengy t. — ■' 

Ir on and steel plants have risen along the shore of Lake Erie in Buff alo, 
Erie? Ashtabula, conneaut. l ieveianH. l.nrain. Sandusky, and Toledo: and 
al so at Detroit. Thes e plants vary in size and in the nature of their produc t* 
Some of thi^ are controlled by the giant Lnited states tsteel Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, but others belong to independent companies. The significant 
fact is that the lake shore has a magnetic power that has drawn steel from ita, 
home in Kttsburgh. Specifically, this district m^ts the prerequisites for a 
great steel industry. As already noted, the Great Lakes provide unusually 
c heap access to the abunda n t and hi gh-grade deposits of iron ore near th e 
w wtem er^^f Lake Siineri or. rea/ly yeesa to 

App^a^an cod and coke. '^he iron-ore train moving southward t-o the 
Pittsburgh 'arga'ioflcn refums to the lake cities with a load of coal or coke, 
which makes the freight rates cheaper in both directions.*" l*^nally. th is 
di ^rict has t he jsdyantage of a splendid industrial markets In the great cities 
dtEcT t^we’r Lake Riigion and throughout the Nortneast, there are many 
industries requiring vast quantities of unfabricated steel, and others that 
liave specific needs for finished products. ^ 

The greatest of Pittsburgh’s rivals today is Gary, Indiana, an econorrfic 
a iihiir^i nf The ('arnegie-Illinois Steel Company, a subsidiary of 

United States Steel, erected at Gary a monster steed plant, the largest and 
most comprehensive plant in the world. Here at the lake front are assembled 
Superior ore, Appalachian (!oke, and southern Illinois coal. Lake freight ers 
di scharge the ir cargoes of iron or e alongside the blast furnaces. Moltoi pig 
ir nn runs directly from the furnace inio the steel mill.p After treatment the 
hot steel is rushed through the rolling wall, where it”is pressed into shapes 
that are desired by the fabricating jilants. At first glance it might seem that 
the transportation of coke all the way from Pennsylvania w'ould be a serious 
handicap, but coking coal is actually only a small part of tlie coal require- 
ments of a steel industry, and some Illinois coals have Ix'eu found to be good 
for coking purposes. In general, this mighty development at Gary should 
be interpreted as a movement of the steel industry toward a large and rapidly 
growing market, a development that was made possible by the cheap carriage 
of iron ore on the Great Lakes and the steel con.sumption on tludr shores. 

We have, therefore, a rough triangle bounded by Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago which is truly the American Ruhr, the heart of our heavy industry. 


• For example, the National Tube Company manufactura pipe at I^ram, Ohio. The 
Ford steel plant at River Rouge, Mich., manufactures steel for Ford automobiles. 

“ Much of the iron ore destined for Pittsburgh moves throi«l^nneaut, Ohio, as this 
is the nearest lake port. In 1836 Conneaut received over 7,000^ tons ore. 

“ At least 70% ^oU pig iron produc^ today in the United States is used duecUy m its 
molten atate^ without the waste of cooling, handling, and remelting. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 

The use of machinery which began about the time of the American Dedans 
tion of Independence maintains its revolutionary influence in the industrud 
world by a process of contLauous mechanical improvement. This progreas 
has been marked by a few machines of especial importance, each of whidi 
has made or made over man’s affairs in a particular section of the earth’s sur- 
face. Thus, cotton-spinrung and cotton-weaving machinery made England 
a manufacturing nation. Because of the cotton gin the South re-embraced 
slavery and produced cotton. 

In the first three decades of this century, the automobile, like an industrial 
rocket, made Detroit increase its population more than fivefold; Lansing, 
sixfold; Pontiac, sevenfold; Flint, twelvefold; and scores of Michigan 
towns have shar^ this growth and prosperity.** During this period there 
was a sixfold increase in the population of Akron, Ohio, the world’s greatest 
tire center. The manufacture of motor vehicles, bodies, and parts was also 
a factor contributing to the growth of Cleveland, Toledo, and various other 
cities. In 1935 the value of motor vehicles produced in the State of Michigan 
was about $1,200,000,000, or over half of the nation’s output, and about half 


“ POPULATION OP MICHIGAN AUTOMOBILB CBNTEllB 
AND AKHON, OmO, 1900-1930 
(thousands of inhabitants) 



1900 

1910 

1020 

1930 

1940 

Detroit* 

285.7 

465.8 

993.7 

1568.7 

1623.5 

Flint 

13.1 

38.6 

91.6 

156.5 

151.5 

Highland Park 

0.4 

4.1 

46.5 

53.0 

^^0 

Hamtramek 

0.^ 

3.6 

48.6 

56.3 

40.8 

Ijansing 

16.5 

31.2 

57.3 

78.3 

'78.8 

Pontiac 

9.8 

14.5 

34.3 

64.9 

66.6 

Akron, Ohio 

42.7 

69.1 


255.0 

244.8 


*Detroit alone does not tell the tale, for its suburbs registered a great increase also. 
Most of the cities of the southern peninsula of Michigan were sharing in the prosperity by 
making some of the many thinp that are assemblea in the process of making the com- 
ideted automobile. Battle Creek, however, is the breakfast-food capital of the world, and 
Grand Rapida specialises in furniture. 

In the ^riod Mtween 1910 and 1930 the urban population of Michiran increased from 
47.2% to 68.2%; in the same period the urban population of Nebrawa increased from 
26.1% to 35.3%; in lOM it was 30.1 %. 

POFUI4ATION OF MicmoAN 


Year 

Total rural (fhoueande) 

Per cent urban 

1900 

1468 

39.3 

1910 

1483 

47.2 

1920 

1426 

61.1 

1930 

1540 

68.2 

1940 

1801 

65.7 



The lure of high wages in automobile factories caused many thousand farms to be aban- 
doned in Michigan alone in a short time after the slump in farm prices in 1921. It also 
caused an enormous northward migration of Negroes from the South. 
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Fio. A. River Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan, aaid to 
be the largest industrial plant in the world. See the artificial harbor, ore boats, ore pile, 
blast furnaces. In the upper left center are yards of freight csrs; in the lower right fore- 
ground, yards of employees’ automobiles. Plant area 1200 acres; buildinn 160.7 acres; 
floor space 225 acres; railroad tracks 100 mili^ roadway 14 miles, docks 1.33 miles. 
This is one result of standardisation. (Courtesy Ford Motor Co.) 

of the value of Michigan’s output originated in the city of Detroit. The speed 
of the automobile conquest is evidenced by the decline in the production of 
horse-drawn buggies and carriages from about 843, .SOO in 1909 to 3600 in 1929 
and the increase in the manufacture of passenger motorcars from about 
128,000 to 4,79j5,000 during the twenty-year period. 

The Lower Lake Region, with its cheap lake transportation and its supplies 
of heavy metal and wood, is a natural place for this industry. In addition 
to its cheap lake transportation to bring raw materials, it also has the best of 
railway transportation, for it is threaded by the various railroads connecting 
Chicago with Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Montreal, and other popu- 
lation centers. This region is also close to the center of population on the 
American continent. For these reasons, it was the center of carriage-manu- 
facturing before the automobile came. It was very natural that the carriage 
center should take over the successor of the carriage, the automobile. 

It is probably an accident that made Detroit the center rather than Toledo 
or Cleveland or another city. Detroit happened to have the factory of Mr. 
Henry Ford, who first effectively applied cheap mass production to the auto- 
mobile. He secured cheapness and efiSciency to an almost unimagined degree 
by the use of specialization and the interchangeable part. Time was when 
machines were individuals, as individual as men, each part made to fit its 
particular fellows. Then by standardization we began to make wheels, axles, 
bolts, nuts, bodies, engines, all alike so that each one would fit any machine of 
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the same model. Specialisation permitted machines to turn out these stand- 
ardised parts in great quantities at low cost." 

This made a world market for machinery. Because of the advent of 
the cheap standardised part, -the reaper-owner or the plow-owner or the 
automobile-owner can rush to the agency in Argentina, Australia, Aiiaona, 
or Alaska, call for part number so and so, and get it, if it happens to be in 
stock — which it too often isn’t. He takes out the old part, sticks in the new 
one, starts the machine or clucks to his horses, and away he goes. The 
art of repairing machinery has almost disappeared through the simplicity 
of sticking in a new part. The cheap, standardized machine is not always a 
particularly good machine, but it is a wonder for the money. This can easily 
be proved by comparing the cost and the imssibility of performance of a low- 
priced automobile and of old Dobbin. It has been well said that there are 
about 10,000,000 farmers in the United States who cannot afford to be with- 
out automobiles, now that standardization has made them so cheap. 

The wonder of speedy produetion in the Ford plant is one of the oft-told 
tales. The axles and running gear of the machine are placed on a belt con- 
veyor. This is the skeleton upon which to build. Another skeleton car fol- 
lows, then many others in endless succession. The conveyor earries them 
forward between two rows of workmen each standing in his place and each 
repeating continually his small part of the speedy and endless performance. 
Piece after piece appc'ars from the sides or from above, is grablwd by the ap- 
propriate man and bolted into place. An engine swings out on a little crane 
and drops upon the moving frame. It is bolted on. A gasoline tank follows, 
then a seat, and this and that and the other piece, until in very few minutes 
indeed a car — a Ford — rolls off on its own wheels. You look back at the 
long belt, full of other cars each going through the various stages of comple- 
tion. So rapid is this process, and so cheap the product, that the plant has a 
capacity of 9000 cars a day. On October 31, 1925, the main plant actually 
made 9109 Model T Fords, more cars in one day than it produced in the entire 
year of 1908. In May, 1934, the plant turned out 4651 of the Ford V-8’8.“ 
There is basis for the joke about the man who applied for a position as an 
experienced mechanic because he had worked in a Ford plant for four years. 
“What did you do?” he was asked. “I put on bolt No. 47.” 

The result of standardization and specialization on cost of product is well 
known. What its monotony will do to man by reducing his ingenuity and 
leaving his capacities unusf^ is not so well known. A man may be on the 
scrap heap at the age of forty or forty-five. This universal correlative of 

” Equally important here has been the amazing service of new steel alloys (tungsten, 
chrome, etc.) that permit a machine tool to do a dozen times as much metal-cutting as was 
the case in the old days of carbon steel. 

** The Ford Motor Comf^y with its unprecedented surpluses has built up a mgantic 
ex^ple of vertical integration of industry. It makes most of the things it needs, even 
down to glass and paint. At River Rouge, a short distance from Detroit, are blast furnaces 
and two huge steel plants using ore dug from Ford’s own mines, using coal brought from 
Ford’s own coal lands in Kentucky and carried from Toledo to River Rouge in Ford’s own 
boats. Ford’s steamers carry lumber to Detroit from Mr. Ford’s large timber holdings 
in the Upper Lake Renon. Forestry is being applied to tte 125,000 acres of coal Wds m 
Kentucky and also to Ford’s other timberhuidB. 




Fig. 479 A. This ia not the heiik of a mytholi^ical liinl nor yet the elawN of an equally 
mythological dragon; it ia hard alrong steel — automatic riveting machines doing their 
part on the chaRsiH of HUhinioliileR as they pasR down the aRsembly line on their way to 
swift completion. Macliiiich not made with hands. (Courtesy WPA) 



Fio. 479 B. Chills and fever — fever of prosperity, chill of depression. Consider what 
this chart means to wage-earners. .Almost the entire American and Canadian output is 
produced within the Ixjwer I^ake Region. (Statiilieal Abtiracl of the United Statee) 
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nuunifacturing ia one oi the problems of our age. Eliqperiments seem to show 
that a c^iinpansee or an cnangutan could learn to do manjr irf the jobs ci a 
modem factory, but sjnrituaUy he would not stand for it. What’s the use of 
being a man unless he can malm a life outside of his work? 

Detrcnt grew like a mining town after a rich lode is struck, and it shared 
many of the sig^ns of the frontier town, both physical and psychological. 
Physically there was house shortage «nd extreme congestion. Detroit got 
rich quick. This is a psychological as well as a financial fact. The mechanic 
who has suddenly become a millionaire and the workman whose wages have 
been doubled and trebled have an interesting and a conspicuous psychology. 
Publishers say that Detroit is a poor book market. 

Detroit also has the mixed and foreign population of the boom town. Its 
analysis shows the wide human pull of its prosperity and explains the need 
of the great efforts that have been made to teach English and in general to 
Americanise the population. “ 

The statistics of manufactures show that the growth of Detroit has been 
chiefly dependent upon the automohile industry and its allies." 

The automohile industry is not a gold mine. It is better. It is a permanent 
industry, promising on the average an enduring prosperity to the automobile 
workers. It is probably true that no other industry has a national field for 
its distribution that is quite so extensive as that of the automobile industry. 
California, Florida, Iowa, Alabama, and New England are alike in their de- 
pendence upon Detroit, so great is the centralizing force of standardization, 
specialization, and an organized service. If they can buy, Detroit is prosper- 

“ Detroit impulation (1930 census) 1,569,000. Native white of native parents, 538,000 
(about one-third of total); native white of foreign parentage, 353^000; native white of 
mixed parental, 150,000; foreign-bom white, 399,000; Negro, 120,600. Country of birth 
of the foreign-bom: Canada, 23.6%; Poland, 16.6%; Germany, 8.2%; England, 7.2%; 
Italy, 7.1%; Scotland, 6.0%; Russia, 5.5%; Hungary, 3.0%; Yugoslavia, 2.2%; Belgium, 
2,2%. (y. New York, page 152. 

* MANCFACTDRXS, 1929, VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
(millions of doUaie) 


All industries 2014 

Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts 1068 
Foundry and machine-shop 60 

Machine-tool accessories, etc. 52 

Printing and publishing 64 

Slaughtering and meat-packing 58* 

Bread and bakery 45 


*Including two establishments not in Detroit. 
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ow. C3onvetsely, if Detroit buys, they cw prosper — rritness the complaint 
of the sec^taiy of a Washington State Apple Growers^ Assodation that hard 
times m Detroit dropped the purchase of Washington apples (largely used 
in lunch boxes) from five cars a day to one car a week. 

Before the automobile absorbed Michigan, its cities (especially Grand 
Rapids wd Saginaw) were famed for their furniture mills. This was a second ' 
stage of industry that grew up in places that started as sawmill towns. Many 
of these furniture mills, long established, now operate under the handicap of 
imported lumber. A few have begun the practice of scientific forestry on 
thmr timberlands. 

LAKE ERIE CITIES 

Cleveland got its start through the building of the Ohio Canal, which con- 
nects Lake Erie with the Ohio River at Portsmouth. When the railroads 
came, Cleveland was on the main line of traffic between East and West. It 
has never served as large a hinterland as that of Chicago, and it has never had 
an automobile boom, as did Detroit: hence its growth has been smaller, its 
population exceeding 900,000 in 1930." Since 1828, when a little iron furnace 
with a weekly output of 20 tons was established, the manufacture of iron and 
steel has been Cleveland’s leading industry. Today the blast furnaces of 
Cleveland have a capacity of over 3,000,000 tons of pig iron annually, some 
of them producing as much as 1000 tons a day. One plant has a capacity of 
700,000 tons of steel products a year. Yet iron and steel do not dominate 
Cleveland, for it is a city of many industries.'* Its varied manufactures in- 
clude many types of machinery, heavy hoists and conveying machinery being 
especially important; motor vehicles, bodies, and parts; paints and var- 
nishes; clothing; and electrical apparatus and equipment. 

Among the porta on the Great Lakes, Toledo .since 1929 has ranked second “ 

As in the cose of Detroit, the population of the city does not tell all. Its suburbs 
have many people. In 1930; 40 Lakewood had 71:69 (thousands) and C^leveland Heighte, 
51 : 55 . 

” Of the 280 classes of industry reported by the U.S. Onsus, Cleveland had 218. 

" COMMERCE OF PRINCIPAL GREAT LAKES PORTS, 1936 
(millions of short tons) 



Receipt* 

ShipmentB 

Total 

Duluth-Superior 

11.8 

32.8 

44.6 

Toledo 

3.0 

21.7 

24.7 

Buffalo 

13.5 

3.2 

16.7 

Cleveland 

13.2 

2.6 

15.8 

Detroit 

12.1 

1.3 

13.4 

Chicago 

11.7 

1.1 

12.8 

Conneaut 

7.6 

2.6 

10.2 

Satiduskv 

Ashtabula 

• 

5.0 

9.7 

4.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Gary 

8.4 

* 1 

8.4 

Milwaukee 

5.8 1 

1.3 

6.9 

Indiana Harbor 

4.6 

2.3 

6.9 


*Les8 than 25,000 tons. Source: U.S. Dept of Oommerce, SUUittieal Abtlraet the 
United State*, J9S8. 1939, pp. 411-12. 
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only to the twin port of Duluth-Superior in the volume of tonnage handled. 
Its eminence among lake porta is due almost entirely to its large shipments 
of coal from the mines of southeastern Ohio, West Virginia, and eastern Ken- 
tucky, which rank in importance with those from Hampton Roads.” Indeed, 
more than two-fifths of all soft coal shipped from Lake Eric ports moves 
through the port of Toledo.” 

Erie, Pennsylvania (pop. 116,(KX)), with a small tributary hinterland, has 
grown less rapdly than Toledo and Cleveland. The situation of Erie is one 
of “betwixt and lM*tween,” with Buffalo to the east and Cleveland to the 
west and no great cities to the south. Its docks handle over 2,000,000 tons of 
soft-coal and hard-coal shipments annually and about an equal amount of 
inbound traffic, chiefly iron ore and wood pulp. In Erii', Toledo, Ashtabula, 
Conneaut, Lorain, Sandusky, arc various forms of the iron and steel industry. 

THE CHICAOO DISTRICT 

The growth of the automobile industry in the Michigan district carries no 
promise that Chicago will be surpassed as the metropolis of the Lower Lake 
Region. Chicago has more {leople than Detroit and Cleveland combined, 
because it has more reasons for being a big city.® 

Chicago's growth began with the beginning of steamboat traffic on the 
Great Lakes. One steamer reached Fort. Dearborn (Chicago) in 1832, four 
in 1833. By 1848, 400 vessels, including 64 steamers, operated out of Chicago 
jn the lake traffic. By 1852 the rate, war had cut the $25 passenger fare from 
/Buffalo down to $6 and 88. Chicago became the imloading-point for settlers 
bound for the prairies and the shipping-point for grain and livestock bound 
for the East. It was natural that any railroad to the Northw'cst had to pass 
around the lower end of Lake Michigan, and any railroad anywhere .near 
Chicago had to have a terminus at Chicago to receive and deliver freight 
at the port of commanding location. As the central West grew, Chicago 
naturally became the grain center, the meat-packing center, and later the 
agricultural-implement manufacturing center for the wide farming region 
of the central plains. All this made it the transportation center of North 
America and the greatest railroad center in the world. On the average, 1294 
passengi'r trains carrying 216,500 persons arrive at or depart from Chicago 
stations daily, or nearly one train per minute. This volume of traffic is 

•• In 1936 Toledo shipped 21,700,000 tons of cargo, almost entirely coal; in that year 
17,500,000 tons of coal were shipped out of Hanmton Roads. 

“ See Walter G. lezius, “The Lake Port at Toledo,” Eamomie Gtography, April, 1936, 
pp. 107-204. 

“ POPULATION (thousands) 



Chicago 

Detroit 

Cleveiand 

1900 

1609 

286 

382 

1910 

2185 

466 

561 

1920 

2702 

974 

797 

1930 

3376 

1569 

900 

1040 

3397 

1623 

878 
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handled by 369 through trains and 925 suburl>an trains. Of the total, 190,500 
are suburban^ passengers and 26,000 are through passengers. The trunk- 
line systems join Chicago with both oceans and with the Gulf of Mexico. 
They have their connecting ramifications throughout Canada and Mexico 
as well as the United States. 

Chicago is the natural economic capital of the Middle West. The question' 
uppermost in the mind of the wheatgrower of Kansas and South Dakota is 
“What is the price of wheat in Chicago?” In Iowa and Nebraska it is “IVhat 
is the price of hogs in Chicago?” In Illinois, “Wliat is the price of com and 
oats in Chicago?” In Wisconsin, “What is the price of butter and cheese in 
Chicago?” For thousands of farmers in all these regions the event of the 
year is a trip to Chicago to sell something or buy something or see something 
— the annual grain show, land show, or fat-stock show. In a certain semie 
Chicago may be said to be the city of Iowa or Kansas, because it performs 
in part the city functions of market, supply, and factory for those states. 
Thus Illinois became (1930) 73.9 {kt cent urban, chiefly l>ecaua€‘ of Chicago’s 
jjopulation, while Iowa was 39.6 per cent urban; Kansas, 38.8 per cent; and 
South Dakota, 18.9 per cent. 

After it had grown rich as a distributing center and a grain and livestock 
market, the refrigerator car (inventi'd 1874) enabled (,’hicago to slaughter 
the meat animals which had pr(wiou.sly Is-cn .sent on to Eastern and even to 
European cities. Chicago, capital of the kingdoms of cattle and swine, 
quickly extended .sovereignty over Iwf, ham, bacon, and lard. A number of 
definite advantages contribute to Chicago’s sui)remacy in meat-packing. 
Most of the livestock of the country is produced w«wt of (’hicago, and most 
of the meat is consumed cast of it; hence Chicago is well located roughly 
midway between production and consumption. Second, Chicago is the 
greatest railroad center in the world and enjoys unusually good transportation 
facilities for its products. Third, about 5,000,000 ix) 0 ))le live within a radius 
of 50 miles, compri.sing a tre-mendous market for all grades of meat. Fourth, 
in and around Chicago is a ready market for the by-products of the industry; 
what the meat-packers do not use can be ea.sily sold — hides to the tannc'ries, 
wool to the textile mills, grease to the soap factories, etc. This gives the big 
meat-packers a competitive advantage over the smaller firms, for it is a well- 
tested principle of economics that when the by-products ran be used or sold, 
the cost and price of the main product can Im‘ lowered. 

The Chicago packing plant is a marvel to match the Ford facdory, the chief 
difference being that automobile-manufacturing is an assembling industry, 
while meat-packing is just the reverse. At the end of its last mortal mile, the 
good steer enters the gate, gets bumped on the head with a huge mallet and 
.stuck underneath with a knife, and erelong leaves the establishment as beef- 
steak, tennis-racket strings, crochet ueedliw, fertiliaer, oleomargarine,** and 

” The oleomaTgarine business seems to have started the development of allied industries, 
and now the Chicago packers are often regarded with dread because of the power of mo- 
nopoly that seems to Im in their hands. As producers of oleomargarine they soon handled 
butter aim. They became owners of creameries and of milk condensenes as a natural next 
step. As shippers of chilled meat they had to have refrigerator cars, and they soon offered 
nation-wide aervice in supi^ying refrigerator cars to shippers of perishable produce. 
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a thousand other things. A 
great corps of specialists assist 
in the operation. It is said 
that 50 cents an hour is paid 
to the man who does nothing 
but split backbones all day 
long. A SO-cent man uses the 
knife on the most delicate 
parts. A 40-cent man cuts 
a different texture, where leas 
skill is involved. A 23-cent 
man cuts off a part where no 
good leather is to be found. 
Thus, skill has become spe- 
cialized to fit the anatomy, 
and the poor 20-cent man 
does nothing all day but pull 
off the tail. 

Chicago is the greatest 
food-distributing center in 
the world.“ 

The great weight and low comparative cost of farm machinery gives an 
advantage in freight cost to the factory that is close to the market. This 
industry, keeping step with the strides of agriculture, rapidly passed from 
western New York through Ohio and Indiana to the Chicago district, which is 
now the greatest farm-implement market and producing center in the world. 

For the transfer of freight and the service of its factories, Chicago leads all 
the cities of the world in the development of belt lines or railroads that run 

** Here ere some of the farm products that Chicago received and shipped during 1037: 


CHICAGO FABM FBODVCTB 


1 

Rtceij^ 

ShipmerUa 

Cattle 

1,980,902 

595,650 

Calves 

386,068 


Hogs 

3,968,398 

525,010 

Sheep 

2,500,066 

400,355 

Horses 

13,422 

11,272 

Total 

8,849,846 

1,587,202 

Wheat 

38,106,000 bu. 

32,009,000 bu. 

Corn 

66,727,000 

30,025,000 

Oats 1 

24,445,000 

27,064,000 

Rye 

5,285,000 

5,514,000 

Barley j 

10,810,000 

3,012,000 

Soybeans | 

8,118,000 

3,852,000 

Flour 

10,325,000 bbis. 

6.580.000 bbb. 

Cheese 

128,123,000 lbs. 

62,825,000 lbs. 

Butter 

393,581,000 lbs. 

274,994,000 lbs. 

Eggs 

7,388,549 cases 

4,224,281 cases 



Fio. A. Machinery, there is no end to iti Here an 
endless-belt conveyor carries 4200 cartons past the 
girl each hour. Machinery squirts 1 lb. of lard into 
each. It is the girl’s job to remove defective cartons 
and any lard that may accidentally get on the outside 
of a package. (Courtesy Armour A Co.) 


Source: Chicago Ass’n of Commerce, Chicago Facta, 1038. 
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around the city and shift care from road to road. They tdtal 2100 in 
length and handle more than 12,000 carloads of frri^t daily.** The outer 
belt line starts at Waukegtm, 35 miles north of Chicago, and swings around 
to Gary, Indiana. In addition, the Chicago Tunnel Company operates M 
miles of underground track serving the downtown business district. 

Cbicago, the railroad center, close to the center of population, is the most < 
commanding location for mail-order houses, which distribute their wares to 
every state. There is little doubt that the Chicago mail-order catalogue is 
the most-read book (sad to relate) in thousands of American homes, and it 
also goes to foreign lands. 

Because Chicago is on the plain, expiansion has been easy. But even though 
it stands in a flat plain, it has had many physical problems to solve in its rapid 
growth. For a time its sewage was poured into the lake, while the city water 
supply was drawn from places much farther out in the lake. The growth 
of the city made it impossible to continue to dispose of the sewage so con- 
veniently. Owing to the flatness of the country, Chicago was able to divert 
water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois River, a branch of the Missis- 
sippi, by digging a canal,. the Chicago Drainage Canal.** The Chicago sewage 
was then turned into the Illiiiois-Mississippi .system. Chicago has realized 
an additional ambition in seeing this route become a Lakes-to-^ulf waterway 
on which barges carry freight to St. Louis and New Orleans. 

Chicago is called the Windy City, bet'ause in addition to the normal wind 
of its latitude it gets from the lake the unbroken raw blasts of winter and the 
pleasant breezes of summer. 

Occasional periods of southwest winds in summer drive Chicago's sweltering 
population to the lake shore for comfort that they cannot get, because the 
same wind blows the surface water away from the shore, replacing it with 
water from greater depth at a temjjerature of 50° F., colder than most spring 
water. The people who swelter in the hot air immediately above the lake 
cannot bathe in such cliill waters. When the breeze happens to blow from the 
stockyards (nearly a square mile of barnyards), across the city, it is impossible 
for the people of Chicago to appreciate their greatest industry. 

When Mr. H. G. Wells, the English novelist, called Chicago a “lapse from 

“ Every day 1 500 package care leave Chicago with lese-than-carload ahipmente of mer- 
chandise destined for about 800 points tliroo^out the country without transfer and for 
60, OM other points with transfer. _ . „ , , . 

** Upon its own initiative and without authority, Chicago was alleged to have increased 
the diversion of water from 6000 cubic ft. per second, which had b^n permitted by the 
U. S. War Department, to over 10,000 cubic ft. per second. This raised a storm of protest 
from the other lake ports and from Canada, which claimed that the diversion of lake watera 
interfered with water levels on the lakes and also with water power at Niagara and on 
the St. Lawrence. On April 21, 1930, the dispute was si-ttled by a Supreme Court decree 
which ordered the State of Illinois, under whose authority the Chicago Drainage District 
had been organized, to provide the necessary funds to complete adequate sewage-disposal 
plants by December 31, 1938. The decree ordered that the diversion of water should be 
reduced to 8500 cubic ft. per second, that on December 31, 1935, it should be further re- 
duced to 6000 cubic ft., and that on December 31, 1938, it should be finally reduced to 
1500 cubic ft. This was done. „ ^ . 

Lake outlets seem to be destined to cause disputes. Similar and evra hotter is the clash 
between New York and Chicago over the St. Lawrence waterway, which promises to give 
Chicagp a ctieapAr outlet by way of the Canadian ports than it now possesses by way of 
the United States ports. 
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civilization,” he liTobably thought only of its money-getting.® Probably he 
was not fully aware of the great university in its heart or of the civic interest 
that beats against the unplanned chaos from which Chicago suffers along 
with every other big city in the world. Chicago’s struggle for parks, play- 
grounds, and art centers has not been fruitless.® 

Chicago, with its varied industries, suffers less violent fluctuations of for- 
tune than Detrmt. Like Detroit, it promises continued growth. Mr. James J. 
Hill predicted that when the Pacific Coast has 20,000,000 people, Chicago 
will ^come the largest city in North America. He may be righL 

Milwaukee (pop. 578,000) might be called a second Chicago, or side 
Chicago, in the economic sense. It shares in a smaller way the advantages 
of Chicago but, in comparison with Chicago, is more dependent upon manu- 
factures than upon trade. The manufacture of motor vehicles, bodies, and 
parts, of iron and steel products, electrical inacdiinery, and leather, are its 
leading industries, and of course Milwaukee has long been famous for its 
beer, which is sold throughout the country. The benefit of the lake location 
is well shown by its import of about 6,000,000 tons of freight a year, mostly 
coal, a fundamental need for a city whose cold winter calls for much house- 
heating and whose factories call for much coal-made power. 

South Bond, Indiana, with a population of more than 100,000, 80 miles 
east of Chicago, is on the main-line railroads going east, and might with all 
propriety Ire called an economic suburb of Chicago. It is headquarters of the 
Studebaker Corporation (automobiles), and manufactures agricultural and 
other machinery. 

Indiana Harbor might be called the twin sister of Gary — an artificial 
harbor on the shore of the lake, excellent lake transportation, lake traflic as 
great as that of Milwaukee, and the naturally resulting heavy industries. 

THE ONTARIO SECTION 

The cities of the Ontario part of this region are also prospering, although 
tariff barriers still prevent their full participation in the great advantages 
of the American market. The Lower Lake Region has become conspicuous 
since 1910 through the utilization of two economic factors. One is the stand- 
ardized machinery typified by the automobile area, and the other is the cheap 
power supplied to Canadian cities by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission. The attempt to establish diversified industries in the towns of the 

” The description of Chicago by its poet, Carl Sandburg, ia in part: 

“Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tod Maker, Starker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation's Freight 
Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders.” 

— “ Chicago,” in Chicago Poems, Harcourt, 
Brace ana Company, 1926 

* It is interesting, unique in America, and perhaps very suggestive, that a group of 
C^cago’s successful businessmen can tnunt pictures that are smd to be worth while as 
pictures. The best-known citizen of all is a fair musician. 
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Ontario plain led by gradual 
steps to the working-out of a 
new system of power supply. 

It is a kind of municipal part- 
nership. Cities contribute 
money as investors to a cen- 
tral hydrofilectric commis- 
sion. The commission, an 
arm of the provincial govern- 
ment, builds power plants and 
transmission lines from plants 
to cities. The cities then sell 
the power at cost, which in- 
cludes payments for int(*r- 
est, depreciation, and sinking 
funds to retire the bonds. 

By this means the plants will 
be owned by the commi.saion 
(the cities) debt-free after a 
period of years. Since there 
are very efficient operation, no promoter's profits, and no watered stock, the 
manufacturers and householders in this region have power at low cost, much 
lower cost than prevailed before the operation of this system and much lower 
than American consumers must pay for electricity produced by private enter- 
prise on the other side of the border. 

The people of Ontario are dependent upon the United States for coal — a 
vital dependence that contributed to drive them to co-operative action. They 
believe that “whoever dominates imwer dominates industry,” and are well 
satisfied with their system.™ It is fortunate that Ontario has an abundant 
supply of watsir power,** as this reduces the fuel handicap caused by its de- 
ficiency in coal. Betwwn 1910 and 1939 the develoj)ed water jmwer of Ontario 
increa-sed from 2500 to 2,600,000 horse jmwer. 

The statistics of city growth show that the towns are prospi'ring with man- 
ufactures much as the American cities are across the boundary. Owing to 
tariffs, many American companies have Canadian branches. 

Toronto, the second city of Canada (pop. 631,000, 1931), gained 20.9 per 
cent between 1921 and 1931. This gain is not in Ihe class of Detroit, but it 
compares well with the decennial increa.sct of other American cities: Buffalo 

(573.000) , 13.1 per cent; Milwaukee (578,000), 26.5 per cent; Cleveland 

(900.000) , 13.0 per cent; St. Louis (822,000), 6.3 per cent; Boston (781,000), 
4.4 per cent; Pittsburgh (670,000), 13.8 per cent; San Francisco (634,000), 
25.2 per cent. 

“ Between 1907 and 1910, the people of 29 Ontario municijpalitiee vo^ 3 to 1 in favor 
of the system; in 1912 municipal bailoting was at the ratio of 6 to^l. Since that time the 
vote has been 14 to 1, and in some places the vote has been unanimous. The figures are 
impresmve indications of success. . . „ , . 

“ Total available horse power at 80% effidengr at ordinary rai^um flow on Jan. 1, 
1939: Canaila, 20,347,000 h.p.; Quebec, 8,459,000; Ontario, 5,330,000. 



Fio. A. Predominance of Ontario in Canadian 
{Mipulution shows the importance of the J,alce Region 
in Canadian economic life. Ixicatioii and water power 
aie big factors. (Data from Cnnudn Ytarbook) 
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Fio. A. The large volume of water in the Qreat Lakee is never warmed to any P]9at 
depth. Michigan, Huron, and Superior are almost ice-cold in the middle of May. This 
map shows how thev cooled the shores on the evening of a hot thirteenth of May, the v^ 
time of year when fruit buds need to be kept in check for fear of a late frost. A burning 
southwest wind has often driven sweating thousands to Chicago’s water front. (Courtesy 
U.S. Weather Bureau) 

Three out of Canada’s four leading industrial cities are located in the 
province of Ontario. In 1936 the value of manufactures in the city of Toronto 
was 8417,000,000; in Hamilton, 8131,000,000; and in Windsor, 8105,000,000." 
Of the 2800 industrial plants in Toronto, over 400 were branch factories of 
American and British firms, an excellent illustration of the fluidity of capital 
— if it feels safe. Toronto is the leading meat-packing center in the Dominion 
and has a diversity of industries, inciu(Ung the manufacture of clothing, tires, 
electrical apparatus, machinery, and metal products. Like Toronto, Hamil- 
ton (pop. 156,000) is a port on the western end of Lake Ontario; the produc- 
tion of iron and steel is its leading industry. Among the products turned 
out by Hamilton’s factories are rolled steel plates, machinery, railway rolling 
stock, wire, coke and gas products, textiles, tobacco, and canned foods. 
Windsor (pop. 63,000), opposite Detroit, is the Dominion’s leading automo- 
bile center, with about 40 establishments engaged in making motor vehicles, 
bodies, and parts. Beneath the city is a thick deposit of salt, which has given 
rise to salt and chemical industries. 

AGRICULTURE 

The agriculture of the Lower Lake Repon is marked by four influences: 
the lakes, the North, intensification, and, strange to say, abandonment. 

The temperature control of the lakes in s' latitude of severe winters permits 
the fruit industry in a latitude which otherwise would be too cold, lliis can 
be seen quickly by observing fruit umu at the latitude of Rochester on any 
" Montreal ranks first with an output worth 1427,000,000. 
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map of fruit production. The lake influence on crops is well illustrated byj 
temperature facts on the opposite shores of Lake Michigan. One wrinter day 
the United States weather map showed 0® F. at Milwaukee, and 22° F. at a 
station on the opposite shore. The lake, bcini' unfrozen, had the temperature 
of 32°. The moderate southwest winds of the cold wave were warmed by 
passing over the lake waters (temperature 32°), so that the eastern shore was 
22° warmer than the we.stem shore. This reduces winter-killing of buds. In 
the spring a warm southwest wdnd is cooled by the lake waters, giving much 
cloudy, foggy, cool spring weather to its eastern shore. Thus the fog adds its 
influence to temperature to hold back the blossoms. As a result, the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan produces many peaches, apples, grapes, and cherries. 

The influence of the lake as a climate control also .shows itself in a much 
longer growing-season along the lake shore — one hundred and eighty days 
in the extreme southwest of Michigan, one hundred and fifty da3rs at the 
northern part of the lower peninsula, while the interior of the peninsula has 
but one hundred and thirty. We may call the lake a climatic thermostat; 
there are few late frosts in spring and few early frosts in fall. 

Three small peninsulas getting the benefit of water on three sides have 
marked horticultural response to the water factor. Door County, Wisconsin, 
lies between Green Bay and the lake, while just across the lake is Leelanau 
County, Michigan, between Grand Traverse Bay and the lake. In both of 
these counties cherry orchards are important on the farms and cheny can- 
neries important in the towns. On the south shore of Lake Erie is Ottawa 
County, Ohio, which includes several islands in the lake and the peninsula 
partly surrounded by Sandusky Bay. In 1930 this county had 499,000 peach 
trees, while the county to the south of it had but 43,000. 

The protective influence of Lake Erie also causes its southern and north- 
eastern shores to produce most of the table grapes grown east of California, 
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Fia. A. Air view sfaowitiK remarkable conrentration of vineyarda in New York State near 
the eaatem end of I^ke Erie. (Courtesy Welch Grape Juice Co.) 


although Michigan i» a rival. Four counties near Cleveland have 1,000,000 
vines each, but the New York end of Lake Eric has a greater concentration 
of the grape industry.” 

The greatest fruit district in all this region is along the south shore of Lake 
Ontario. The Ontario part has a lake both south and north, but Lake On- 
tario alone gives enough frost protection to cause the Ontario plain in New 
York to be for many decades the leading apple district in the United States. 
You can ride for miles and be continuously in the sight of orchards of apples, 
peaches, cherries, or pears. New York ranks fourth as a pear-producer. 

INTENSIFICATION AND SIGNS 
OF THE NORTH 

Signs of the North appear in the declining importance of corn and in the 
small acreage of improved land per fann. In these respects the Ix)wer Lake 

" In 1030 Lorain, Cuyahoga, and Lake counties had more than 1,000,000 vines each, 
and Ashtabula County had over 2,000,000. In New York State Chautauqua County had 
about 18,000,000 vines, and Yates County about 4,000,000. 

An even more striking example comes from Canada. “Districts along the shore of the 
Georgian Bay are remarkable in that the European i>lum8 and all varieties of pears and ap- 
plee_ do extremely well, and peaches are found growing, though not in a commercial way. 
Again, on St. Josrah’s Island, farther north, and on Lake Huron, a great many of our fruits 
are grown successfully; althou^ they do nut succeed in some of the higher sections inland 
and South.” — Letter from P. W. Hodgetts, director, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
Fruit Branch, Sept. 18, 1920; confirmed by another letter in 1930. 

In 1915 the growing-season along the lake shore in northeastern Ohio was 190 days 
while it was but 130 in the next county to the south, on the edge of the plateau. 
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LUMBER CUT AND CONSUMPTION IN MICHiOAN 



Fig. a. The forest history of Michigan might well be entitled “From Prince to Pauijer.’' 
This record from a lumbering and industrial state might also lie called "The Handwriting 
on the Wall.” (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


Region reHomblos the North Oiitral Dairy Region, not the Com Belt. The 
smaller farm calls for more intensive use. Beef cattle and hogs are few, 
dairy cattle are important. 

There are several im]X)rtant erops that bospeak the intensive agriculture. 
The potato is an important crop in lower Michigan and westi'm New York. 
A hundred thousand acres of sugar beets around Saginaw Bay made Michigan 
the third beet-sugar State in 1936.” North of the latitude* of Detroit 500,000 
acres of beans made Michigan second only to California in bean production. 
In southwestern Ontario about 50,000 acres of tobacco are growing. Tobacco 
production in Ontario increa.sed from 6,200,000 lbs. in 1927 to 71,7(X),000 lbs. 
in 1938; most of it is flue-cured. 

In the Ontario plain of New York cannerie’s vie with apple-storage houses 
and vinegar works to iweserve food for future use. Fields of tomatoes, sugar 
corn, and green peas help to occupy the applegrower’s spare time and spare 
land. With fruit and truck crops, this locality is one of the most productive 
agricultural districts in the United States. Aside from the above-mentioned 
centers of special crojts, the dairy farm is the chief agricultural dependence. 
Markets, surface, soil, and climate combine to make it so. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LOWER LAKE REGION 


This region (except the Ontario section) staried as a Yankee outpost of 
New England.” Its future is to continue its present. Does the United StatM 
want more meat? Chicago will slaughter it. More reapers? Chicago will 
manufacture them. More mail-order g<xxls? Chicago will keep them in store. 


acre 

about 



WMV vuiuu bU blWb Ut bUB W ^ . ^ 

“ Ev^ New En^d state sent a governor to Michigan, and five of them sent super- 
intendents of public mstniction. 
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More autmnol^eB? Mr. Ford, Michigan, and its n^hbors vill make than. 
More apples, peaches, grapes, pears, or cherries? llie lake-shore locaUties 
will gla^y grow them,' thou^ there is plenty of competition from other 
sources. Overproduction or limited danaiid alone prevents the extension o f 
the fruit industry here. In the summer of 1921 or 1922 orchanls 3"p5?ect 
Duchess apples Wre left unpicked in Michigan because the first shipments 
had netted a loss. In June, 1924, second-quality apples of the large crop of 
1923 were being given away in western New York to anyone who would pay 
the cold-storage charges. These occurrences are not typical, but they recur 
at irregular intervals (1938, for example) and are the factor that controls 
production in a region that could produce more fruit.** No lake-shore county 
has 10 per cent of its area in apples. Ontario had less rural population in 
1921 than in 1901, although the rural population increased slightly between 
1921 and 1931. This increase, however, may have been due to the return of 
the jobless sons who had migrated to town and back again. Michigan with 
its extensive farm abandonment had a similar experience, due in part to 
mechanization of farms, but more especially to the high wage of the auto- 
mobile worker. 

“ “You would have enjoyed ouf forty-seven-mile automobile trip from Rochester to 
the home of Mm. E., the route lying altowther through highly cultivated orchards, the 
trees loaded with fruit. There would have 1)een a note of distress, however, for the econo- 
mist in the fact that most of the orchardists were not picking their peaches. Here and 
there along the route we found baskets in front of farm-houses by the wayside offering 
peaches at $.15 a peck basket and plums at g.30 a peck basket. Most of the people, how- 
ever, were not picking their peaches and plums at all, as there was no market. 

"Mrs. E. stated tlwt she would allow 300 bushels of peaches to go unpicked and one of 
her heigbbore stated that he intended to treat 400 bushels in the same wa}r. In the presence 
of tUe tituation 1 saw a Greek fruit-store in Rochester displaying nothing but California 
fruit at ridiculously high prices." — Letter from Dr, Robert T. Morris, New York, Sept. 
22, iVXt. That quotation is a type. In essence, i.e., glut, it can be duplicated almost 
every year several times in the Umted States and Canada. 



Chapter 2^. THE GREAT PLAINS RANCH 
REGION 


THE region of the Great Plains is a land of romance. 
Its most widely distributed products are fiction and 
movie plots, Wild West shows and Indian fights, buffalo 
hunts, cowboy skill, round-ups and shoot-ups; stage 
holdups; escapes from prairie fires, wolves, and rattle- 
snakes; wanderings in blinding blizzards; conquest 
of bucking broncos. The stories of these have gone 
far beyond the limits of the English language — and 
have raised the hair of youth in all continents, to be 
followed by the miserable anticlimax of wind-blown 
dust and drought refugees, ruin and abandonment. 

The Great Plains region is a land of tragedy. For two and a half centuries 
the white man marched westward, conquering the land, settling and making 
successful homesteads, and building up communities. Thus he worked his 
triumphant way from the Atlantic to eastern Kansas and Nebraska. On 
westward, into the region of the Great Plains, marched this army of settlers, 
bvit here the battle turned against them and they were thrown back by hun- 
dreds of thousands. But this battlefield of their defeat, of the triumph of 
their enemies, is not marked by tablets, monuments, and the usual signs of 
victory. A lion does not write a book, nor does the weather erect a monument 
at the place where the pride of a woman was broken for the want of a pair of 
shoes, or where a man worked five years in vain to build a home and gave it 
up, bankrupt arid whipped, or where a baby died for the want of good milk, 
or where the wife went insane from sheer monotony and blastod hope, or 
where whole communities got into their rattly flivvers and fled with no place 
to go. 

From Plymouth Rock and Jamestown the westward march of the coloniz- 
ing Americans had had two and a half centuries of unbroken success. There 
was a moment — that is to say, a decade or two — of alarm when they first 
saw the prairies of Indiana and Illinois and thought they were bad, but after- 
ward they found that these prairies were extra-good for the homes of men. 
Then from 1820 to 1880 there were two generations of (piick settlement on 
the prairies of Illinois, Iowa, eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, and the Red 
River Valley. West of the prairies stretches the country marked on our maps 
as the Great Plains. To settlers the land looked much the same. It had 
good grass. The brown soil was a sign of fertility, so they pushed on into the 
land where they were to meet defeat. 

Years ago I knew one of these men. His name was Simpson. He started 
in Iowa with nothing and saved a little money. One June day in the middle 
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’80'b he and oome friends took a proapecting vacation trip out into Dakota. 
They traveled in wagons, camping as they went. At last one day the 
beauty and promise of a particular place captured their fancy. The land was 
worth S30 or $40 an acre hack home. They could homestead here for 
nothing. Simpson picked his quarter-section on the shore of a little lake. 
All about was a sea of waving grass, .bright with hlossonis, as is the wont of 
the Great Plains in time of summer rain. Antelope occatdonally scampered 
away in the distance. A railroad was being built only 10 miles behind them, 
a few miles to the south. The next spring he took his wife and little girl to 
this place and there they (milt a shanty, broke a field, and planted a crop 
with the team and tools brought from low'a. The season was not very good, 
but they knew that the next would Im* lietter; they doubled the acreage — 
but the crop was cut in half. The next winter the little lake in front of the 
house went dry and the jack rabbits came by m(K>nlight and dug in its bottom 
seeking food. The third year Siin|json again doubled the acreage, and the 
crop was again cut in half. The golden future had disappeared. He swapped 
his tools and horses for .sle«>rs and heifers and sold these for enough money to 
get back to his wife’s f()lk.s in Iowa. He found that th<‘ ticket back eost a 
great deal more than the ticket, out hatl cost . The railroads were encouraging 
settlement, not abandonment.' 

These ix*oplc had gone W(*st to found a home and to be indeiwndent. They 
were bankrupt wdien the man was forty years of ag(*. He was a man of parts, 
but he never again succeeded in g<'tting on his fp<*t in a way that was satis- 
factory to him. His ease is hut a tyjie. It is said that 2.50,000 jx-ople were 
similarly driv(>n out of w«'stem Kansas hy a si'ries of had years in the ’90s. 
Eastern inv(*stors also lost millions that had been loatusl on thm' farms. B(i- 
fore 19.30 the it'eord of the drier jmrtions of the Great Plains was, to a great 
extent, a n-eord of .settlement and abandonment. Each w’axe of settlers en- 
trenched itself a little iN’tter as it got away from the methods of agrieulturc 
and the wicd that the first settlers brought fnm mon* humid lands. 

THE Pt!ST BOWL 

In the spring of 1933 the newspapers of the United States gave the Great 
PlaitLs a new and <iminous iiam(‘ — the Dust Bowl. The cause of the re- 
ehristening was a series of dust storms that the peoph' of all eastern America 
eould see. In the second wwk of May, 1933, the citizens of New York, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, .Atlanta, and other places throughout the East and the 
South were surprised to obaervo a sickening, yellowish-brown haze in the .sky. 
The fine to)>soil of the Great Plains — from Denver to Dodge City, from the 
Dakotas to Middle Texas — was blowing away to sea, never to return. 
Effete New A'orkers, Washington politicos, and blue-jeaned farmers through- 

’ “Fyotn the ninety^ishth meridian avet to the Rtieky Mountains there is a stretch of 
country whose history is nlletl with more traxedy and whose future is preanant with greater 
promise than perhaps any other ecpial exponae of territory within the ronfinea of the West- 
ern Hemisphere." — K. C, Chilrott, "Some Misronreptions Concerning Dry Farming,” 
U.S. Dept of Agr., Yearbook, 1911, p. 251. Mr. Churott was in charge of dry-farming 
Investig^ions for the t'.S. Dept of Agriculturp. 
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Fio. A. This is not u lakts it is a lilowout «pot from which the wind year by year has 
been pickiiiK up the to^miil and carrying it away. Note that in the foreground it has 
crosseil a roatl. The Sod ('onservation Service hopes to get it Itack in grass. (Phohi by 
J. G. James, I'.H. Soil Cons. Service) 


out tlie Kast were literally wate.liinK the faniw anil ranehes of the Great Plaina 
blow by (Fig. 37 A). 

Out oil the itlains the wind had Ix^ blowing since January. As spring 
eanie on and things got worse, buildings, fences, and highways wen* buried 
in .soil drift. Traffic was stopjted, .schools were elo.sed, and lights burned in 
the daytime. From Amarillo, Texas, the United Slates Soil Con.servation 
Service received a report ; 

Wc could nut see our hands in fnint of our rue,CK. Wc tried to lixik out, and it was 
black as night. Wc turned all lights on and ran u|)stairs to look out, and it was blade 
every place. We could not realise that it was just a dust storm, for it was so <iuiet. 
We could not hear any wind or any sound of any kind — just jet black. Today at 
ten o'clock the dust and the wind arc terrible.* 

In w'esterii Kansas wheat fields were turned into craters 4 feet deep and 
more. A traveling salesman sent a bill to his company for two new wind- 
.shiolds in a single month; the old ones had been neatly sandblasted by the 
storm. In 1934, 1935, and 1936 more dust .storms came. 

’ See J. Russell Smith, Men and Rteourett: A Htudy of North America and lU Place in 
World Omgraphy, Hurcourt, Brace and Compan.y, 1937, pp. 355-61. 
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What happened to cause 
this aerial exodus of Gnat 
Plains soil? Had naton gone 
stark mad? No, it was merely 
revolting against man, who 
ance World War days had 
b^n suffering from delusions 
of grandeur, a form of agricul- 
tural insanity. In the western 
part of the Great Plains war- 
time and postwar wheat prices 
and the new machinery had 
led man to plow under large 
areas of grassland that never 
should have been touched 
except by the best of pastur- 
ing animals. Bonanza wheat- 
growing with the aid of dry 
farming was going to make 
everyone rich.’ Farther west 
man was afflicted with pastoral insanity even before the World War. Tlus 
had causid the soil to move from large areas of grassland, especially the 
public range, because; the land was badly overstocked and overgrazed. First 
came cattle, then sheep, then sometimes goats, each clipping the grass closer 
and closer until it could not reseed itself. Thus man, by plowing or overstock- 
ing the land, contributed to the quick evolution of a desert. 

Throughout nio.st of the 1920's nature was kind with its rainfall. Then 
came the severe droughts of 19.30, 19,34, and 1936, greatly upsetting the at- 
tempts of the New Deal to adjust the supply of farm crops to the demand. 
The drought of 1934 was the worst on rej-ord.’ In South Dakota grainfields 
were dried into stubble in May. Millions of trees in the Great Plains area, 
and even in Iowa and Missouri, died of thirst.’ .\lfalfa roots in parts of 
Kansas and Nebraska went down 25 feet or more in search of moisture, and 
then gave up. In Kansas some of the farmers were reduced to cutting rag- 

' The main idea (if dry farming ia to retard the rate of evaporation and eonserve the 
moiature in the soil. Clean fallowing in (n-caaional yeara, the land lieing worked an as to 

? mvent the growth of moiature-mlitniiK weeds, helps to build up the supply of soil water, 
lowing right after harvest slows up tlie impUlary action of soil water, hefpe the fall and 
winter rains to soak in, and helps to retard the drifting of snow- a-hich might leave bare 
spots with little moisture. Sowing seeds tliinly and planting them deeply also helps to 
Invent overtaxing the limited supply of soil water. In general, dry farming has lieen more 
surresaful in the northern ports of the Great Plains than in the south, where the rate of 
evaporation is greater. 

* The drought of 1034 was almost nation-wide, only Washington, Florida, Alabama, 
North ('arolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the New England states receiving 
more than normal rainfall. In the fourteen-month period from June, 1933, through July, 
1034, Montana received Kl% of normal rainfall; Wyoming, 69%; Colorado, 76%; New 
Mexico, 83%; North Dakota, 57%; South Dakota, 61%; Nebraska, 63%; Kansas, 71%; 
Oklahoma, 78'^(>; and Texas, 85%. In much of the Great Plains a slight deviation from 
normal often spells the difference lietwcen disaster and sucoMa 

’ This happened as far east as Indiana in 1936 and in Viigiiiia in 1930. 



Fill. A. When they were young this couple took 
up land and built a buine full of hope. It happened 
to be in the Dust Bowl. In their middle age they 
fled and built this on the outskirts of a town in Cidi- 
(omia. They are one of many thousand families 
similarly situated. (World Wide Photos) 
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weed for ensUage, very bulky and filling but rather short on vitamins, calories, 
and those things wUch make good sirlmns and hamburgers. Hogs were 
daughtered or else placed on trains and shipped hither and yon in search 
of water. More than 60,000 sheep from the Great Plains were taken to 
the wettOT parts of Iowa. Tens of thousands died of hunger and thirst. 
Cattle were shipped by thousands into Georipa, Tennessee, Maryland, and 
Peimsylvania, for this was cheaper than transporting feed and water to the 
livestock or letting them die in their tracks.' 

Since the last bad blow in 1936 considerable progress has been made in re- 
habilitating the Dust Bowl.’ In an effort to restore grass the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has promoted the use of earthen ridges with water gaps in them 
at strategic places in order to collect and distribute better the runoff. Already 
thousands of miles of almost level terraces and contour furrows have spread 
their sinuous trails across the slope land.*; within the Great Plains to hold 
every drop of water on the land upon which it falls. The farmer is urged not 
to burn crop stubble, but leave it in place to hold the moisture and the soil. 

Along the eastern margin of the Great Plains a much overadvertised 
Shelter Belt, extending from Canada to Texas, has been started by planting 
more than 80,000,000 seedlings — not solid !w;res of seedlings, but scattered 
rows of cottonwood, locust, wild plum, mulberry, and choko^rry along ridge 
tops and bordering the fields and higWays. The greatest need of all, how- 
ever, is that millions of acres shall be restored to grass and never again be 
put under the plow.' This will take time and reduce the population, but it 
is the only real insurance that we have against a desert in most of this region.' 

CLIMATE 

The western portion of the Great Plains is characterized by rainfall in- 
sufficient to permit the farmer to dejrend upon agriculture of the Com Belt 
and Wheat Mt types. It is a land of considerable variation in rainfall." In 

* People too would have died or gone away but for the unthinking munificence of gen- 
erous Washington. Government hams for this, tliat, and the other plus direct relief let so 
many people st^ in the Dust Bowl that the year after the drought saw increased acreage 
seeded there. Sra Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, Social 
Problema of the Drought Area, 1^7. 

' In 1930 conditions in the southern part of the Dust Bowl were being brought under 
control, but conditions in Wyoming, western Nebrsaka, and the Dakotas were still con- 
sidered hazardous. 

* In the Texas and Oklahoma Panhandles, eastern Colorado, and New Mexico, more 
than 6,SOO,000 acres should lie retired from cultivation and lie put into grass. 

’ Sm Carter Goodrich, Migration and Sconomie Opportunity, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. 

u It is also a land of temperature variation and extremes. Glendive, Montana, near the 
eastern border, recorded 117° F. in July, 1893, and 80 miles to the west a temperature of 
—63° was recorded in Januvy, 1885. For years this was the coldest record in the United 
States, and SteJansson, in his interesting book The Northward Couree of Empire (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1922), says it is colder than any record of the mainland of North 
America. On Feb. 9, 1933, a new record for the United States was established at Riverside 
Ranger Station in the Yellowstone National Park, when the temperature dropped to 
— 66 . Winter changes are also very sudden. Western Texas has a record of a fall of 
63° in ^teen hours. A few days of hot wind will sometimes kill the corn crop even when 
the soil is moist. The section at the foot of the mountains is warmer than the farther 
plains. The Black Hills even produce this usual influence of the mounts. Snow cover ia 
often removed from this mountain-base area by the "snow-eater,” the warm chinook winds. 
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Fio. 40S A. Comparp with t’.S. Rainfall Map (Fik. 200 A). The color of soil in treeless 
areas derands much upon rainfall. Much rain — much grass — many grass roots — black soil, 
and gradations thereof. But it is also true that the heat of lower latitudes causes speedier 
decomposition of the organic matter, and the soils are not so dark in Texas as they ore 
farther north. Rain also affects eharaeUr and composition of soil. East of the area shown 
on this map the rain soaks through and carries away most of its solutions. On the area 
mapped here most of the solutions from the topsoil are left in a limy layer or zone of variable 
thickness as the water returns to be evaporated from the surface. Light rain leaves the 
lime layer near the surface: heavier rain or sandy soil causes it to be farther down. The 
late Curtis Marbut, long Chief of the U.8. Soil Survey, has repeatedly guessed the annual 
rainfall of Great I^ins localities to within one inch by looking at soil sections in roadmdes. 
This location of the lime layer is one of the tiest of ml agriciutural indexes. (Map drawn 
especially for this book by Dr. L. A. Wolfanger, Fast lansing, Mich.) 
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CHARID,^ SEMI ARID^ DRY SUBHUMID 
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Fia. A. The repeated shuffling of a deck of cards sometimes gives you a bandjof draoffi, 
sometimes a hand of aces. This map shows that it is sometimes that way with rainfall. 
In the country west of the Missouri River the humid area here shown meant greennes^ 
tall grass, abundance, promise, and incoming settlers. The other meant ilust storms ud 
ruin for those who had plowed the ground. Which shall we take ns the type? Time 
will tell. (After Thomthwaite in Carter Goealrich, Aiigralitm and Economic Opportunity) 

some pla<! 0 .s the rainfall is only from 10 to 12 intdies on the average. In other 
places it is 16, in others again 18 — facts which make a very great difference 
in the lives of men." But averages do not tell the whole story. Averages 
rarely happen. I’he freaks of the season decide man’s chances. Thus Mon- 

" KELATION BETWEEN PHBCIPITATION AND THE OBA2INO CAPACITY OP BANOEB 

Table 1. Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Table 2. In the Great Plains states 

and Oklahoma, where grazing is piissihle north of Oklahoma, where there are usually 
for most of the year periods of considerable lenfrth in the winter 

when grazing is not pos.sihlp 


Annual pre- 

Caltk per 

Annual jne- 

Cotde per 

cipitation 

eq. mi. 

cipitation 

eq. mi. 

0 to 5 in. 

0 

10 to 15 in. 

10 

5 to 10 

9 

15 to 20 

38 

10 to 15 

15 

20 to 25 

76 

15 to 20 

24 

25 to 30 

266 

20 to 25 

32 

30 to 40 

400 


Figures from J. Warren Smith, "Relation between the Annual Precipitation and the 
Number of Head of Stock Grazed per Square Mile,” U.S. Dept of Agr., Monthly Weather 
Review, June, 19W. Annual average precipitation does not telf the story. It is made from 
yearly Bgures that fluctuate greatly. The ngures of the year do not tell the tale, because the 
rainfallby months is so uncertain. Moreover, more n^oll is needed for crop production 
in the southern plains, where evaporation is greatm-. 
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Fio. A. Miwhinere invadai the dry West. This map nuKht be called "Getting Beady 
to Receive Nature’s Revenge” — the dmughts of the 1930's, then the dust storms and the 
flight of human beings with no plaec to go. See Chapter 1 of this book. (Courtesy U.S. 
Dept Agr.) 

tana hud thrcf splendid years in succession, 1914-16-16. This happened 
shortly after much talk aliout dry fanning and after a new Homestead Act 
(1909) which let settlors have 320 acres instead of 160 acres. Settlers flocked 
into this area by tens of thousands.'* On the basis of those three good crops 
they built houses, schools, churches; they sold bonds, and sold land at $30 
and $40 an arrm. On the last of these three good years came the third Home- 
stead Act, letting one man have 640 acres. Also came World War prices for 
wheat, the tracterr, and a land nish. Then the three succeeding years were 
periods of unpretiedentwl drought and crop failure. “ It seemed almost like 
a trap for the settler. Whole townships and counties could have been bought 
at $10 an acre. Some counties ceo-sed to pay interest on their bonds. The 
United States Goveniment apiiroprintt-d money to buy wH'ds for farmers, and 
the government of Saskatchewan did likewi.s«'. It is because of such cycles 
as these that some of the Great Plains area has lieen settled three times, and 
three tim«‘s has it l)een abandoned. 

ERRONEOUS SETTLBME.NT 

In our mania for development (and catching votes) our Government has 
been foolish enougli. The land shark also gave aid in this erroneous settle- 

” In Montana homestead entries were Sled in 1912. A survey of former occupo- 

patiuns of settlers in a Montana eounty showed that only half hod been farmers. The lirt 
included musicians, bub-hers, Itartenders, niinen, deep-sea divers, maiden ladies, merchants, 
pCeiwhers, plostercns printers, peddlers, gamblers, and Jackosrf-all-trades — truly a demo- 
cratir outpnuring. Thirty per rent arrived with no capital, so we should not saddle the 
elinutte with full blame for ml failures. 

** I’nfortunately Montana is not the only sufferer from such calamity. Western Texas 
had a similar drought about the same time, but it did not find so many trying to fann. 
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ment. Witness the farmer from Georgia who, after having been shown some 
Great Plains land by a real-estate gentleman, said to me with real reverence: 
"Ain’t it wonderful I The Lord just knows we needed more land and has gone 
,and made it rain more out here in this country than it used to." The state- 
ment, quite unfounded, that plowing the land increases the rainfall has prob- 
ably made tens of thousands of sales ahd helped to wreck thousands of families. 

The rereads have had a great temptation to overpraise the region. TWy 
had received large land grants for building the roads. A settler in the Groat 
Plains region was worth $500 a year to the railroad in freights in 1910. He 
was worth several hundred dollars to the road if he failed. I wonder how many 
of these victims rememlxv with bitterm^ss an advertisement I saw in an 
Eastern newspaper showing the Great Plains farmer plowing the wide ex- 
panse and turning up piles of coined dollars. 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

The region of the Great Plains began its history as a roadway — people 
crossing to get to some other place, to Santa Fe to trade with the Mexicans, 
to the Rockies for fur, to California and Idaho and Colorado to dig gold. It 
began its modem epoch in 1869. In that year the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railroads were completed and were joined near Ogden, Utah, provid- 
ing the country with its first transcontinental railway service.** At that time 
the roving Indians of the Sioux and other tribes still had possession of most 
of the Great Plains, and millions of buSalo made the annual migration north- 
ward from Texas and Oklahoma in the spring, returning southward fn^m 
Canada in the autumn. Sometimes the trains of the Union Pacific had to 
stop while great masses of these cattle of nature shambled across the tracks, 
followed by Indians. It i.s no wonder that Piaiu.s Indians’ food, raiment, law, 
religion, and folklore centered in the buffalo. It was easy for them to kill 
buffalo, and to dry the meat and use the skins for clothing, tents, and tackle. 

In the four years 1868-72 the railroad, the repeating rifle, and hunters from 
everywhere were too much for the buffalo. It was slaughtered by millions, 
and the cowboy and the white man’s rattle took its place and that of many 
of the Indian.s.“ The land belonged to the Government. No one wished to 

” The Union Pwific liuilt its line westward from Omaha on the Missouri River, and the 
Central Poci&c built its line eastward from Sacramento, a junction betnc effected at Pro- 
montory Point, about S3 miles west of Ogden, Utah, on May 10, 1869. The difficulties of 
construction were enormous, and both lines were heavily subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which gave each company 20 sections of public land for every mile of line con- 
structed. All told, the Union Pacific received about 12,000,000 acres, and the Central 
Pacific over 10,000,000 acres. In order to help the companies secure capital funds, they 
were both authorize to sell government bonus liearing 6% interest, the amount wbicn 
they could sell varying from S16,000 per mile for the level stretches up to S48,000 per mile 
for the moimtainous stretches. Under these provisions, )>oth companies received over 
127,000,000 in government bonds, the government taking a second mortgage to safeguard 
its loan. 

** Fortunately a few men of vision fonned the American Bison Socie^ and eame to the 
rescue of the buffalo before complete extinction W'as its fate. In 1006, Dr. Homaday, the 
■earned director of the New York Zoo, reported that the bison in America numbered fi06 
or 507. In 1034 there were more than 17,000 bison in Canada and 4,000 in the United 
States, and they aze now increasing steadily in many herds in national parks and aim in 
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Fia. A. Sheep oempy ituuiy Western uplands, the rocky Edwards Plateau of Texas, hill 
lands of northern Missouri and southern Iowa, of eastern Appalachia, of the upper Ohio 
Valley, also the (paxl grass of central Tennessee and the good level lands of the Kentucky 
Bluegnus, the eastern Com Belt, and southern Michigan. (Courtesy IT.S. Dept Agr.) 

settle then", and one of the ('ttsiest busineMM^s in the world was to buy cattle, 
brand them, and turn them out to live as the buffalo had lived on its old 
pasture. The cattle picked their owm living. In early .summer a great drive 
was made, which roundwl up all the cattle in a wide area. The cows were 
lassoed and pulled out of the bunch, followed by their calves. To settle the 
question of ownership the calf w'as branded with the mother’s brand and at 
the fall roundup the animals that were to go to Eastern markets were picked 
out. Cattlemen made great profits for a decade or two, until they overstocked 
the range, overpastured it, and lost .50 or 60 j»er cent of their cattle by star- 
vation in the severe winter of 1886-87. 

Then came the homc.steadcr, trying lus luck on the homestead defined by 
the act of 1862 as 160 acres. In thi.s region of little rain 160 acres was not 
enough. The homesteader failed, mostly through no fault of his owm. He 
was in a strange land, very strange indeed so far as fanning was concerned. 
After tens of thousands of men had been failing for a couple of decades Con- 
gress waked up a little and enlarged the homestead to 320 acres (1909), then 
to 640 acres (1916). Plxperimont stations were established throughout the 
length of the Great Plains to gather facts for the farmer, decades after he first 
needed them. It should be noted that a cycle has been completed. For 
much of it, it is from grass back to grass — so the recommendation goes. 

private bonds. There is still one wild hod in the woods around Great Slave Lake. They 
may }et become the cattle of the ptrins. Thw are superior to our breeds in ability to stand 
Uiuard and drought, and to maintain flesh under an adverse food supply. They ore 
Ingger. The meat is said to be more digeetible. The hide is thicker and stronger. The 
ammal can be eotnbed to yield wool that can be woven. (Information from Or. Frank 
Speck, Univerrity of Pumsylvaoia.) 
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By 1S30, fifty yeus after the 
settlement of western Kansas, 
man had made considerable 
progress in adjusting himself 
to the conditions — or thought 
he had. .Then came the dust 
storms of recent years and the 
severe droughts of 1930, 1934, 
and 1936. Tlie bad droughts 
of 1889, 1890, 1901, 1910, and 
other early years fell on cattle- 
ranchers. Those of the 1930’a 
fell upon the men with reap- 
ing machines. These later 
droughts ha%’e, created distress- 
ing problems for the peoples of 
the Great Plains, and it is un- 
certain what the eventual u.xe 
of the land will bo in many 
areas.’* Land utilization in 
this region of uncertain rainfall 
may perhaps never be permane 
climate is bound to fluctuate 



Flo. A. This ingenious photograph of two ateeni 
on the same seale allows the modern beef animal, 
weight about 1000 Ibg., and the now nearly extinct 
long-legged, thin-bodied Texas Longhorn, weight 
SOO llw. One animal in the result of careful selection 
by man, the other the result of three eenturiea of 
blizzard, drought, and wolf seleetion applied to wild 
cattle of Spanish stock tliat ewaped early from the 
Mexican settlements. ((Jourteay W. H. Black, 
li.S. Dept Agr.) 

lit or stable unless by government fiat, for 
and man loves to battle (or gamble) with 



Fiq. B. One of the processes of natural scleetum. A 
long hard winter leaves thousands of skeletons like this 
on the plains, where forage is not provided. This was one 
of thousands which perished in a wet snow on May b 
when the emaciated animals could not resist an ice-cold 
soaking. A few yards back of these miserabje remains is 
the ed^ of an acre of dry and plantless alkaline mud, the 
bottom of an ephemeral lake with no outlet. Alberta. 
There are thousands of such lakelets. (Photo by J. Russell 
Smith) 


nature even when he 
has leas than a fifty-fifty 
chance. By turning back 
the hands of time for 
about two decades, we 
gain a more normal, long- 
run perspective of the 
human-use aspects of 
the region than at the 
present time. What do 
w'o find? The eastern 
boundary of the Great 
Plains (Fig. 608 A) fol- 
lows roughly the 2l)-inch 
iumual rainfall line, and 
in 1919 it marked sharp 
contrasts in economic use 
of the land. West of this 
line pasture took up more 
of the farm than did the 


■* Dr. O. £. Baker, tT.8. Dept of Agr. tells us that he does not know enough about it 
yet to make a statement — and he probably knows more about it than any man alive. 
See the report of the Great Plains Committee, The Future of the Oreat Plaine, Gov’t Mnt- 
ing Office, 1936. See also Carter Goodrich, op. cit. 
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cultivated crops.” This is one of the most important boundaries in American 
agriculture. It is, of course, a transition line. Fifty miles east of it the farm 
product in most counties in 1919 was over $15 per acre. Fifty miles west of 
it the farm products were under $5 per acre. Fifty miles east of the bound- 
ary the average sise of farms varied from 300 to 400 acres, fifty miles west 
of it the average siac of farms was from 600 to 1200 acres. Fifty miles east, the 
landscape looked like Corn Belt or Wheat Belt. Most of the land was in fields 
and crops. Fifty miles west it looked like open plains, with fences far apart 
and often lucking, some of the land still in the native grass, untouched by 
plow. 

This line at the edge of the Great Plfuns, close to 20 inches average pre- 
cipitation, in the latitude of Kansas hapj^eas to divide the United States into 
two nearly equal parts. The eastern h^f is the land of humid agriculture and 
heavy population; the western half is the land of dry fanning, granng, 
irrigation, and Hcallereti iiopulation. The northern boundary is the Spring 
Wheat Region; the western boundary is the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
and the western breaks of the Staked Plain (Fig. 508 A).“ 


THE SlIRFACE OF THE OREAT PLAINS 

The Hurfaer* of the Great Plains can, in general, be spoken of as level or 
gently rolling, hut in a land of such vast extent, 1500 miles from north to south, 
and from 300 to 700 miles east and west, there is naturally room for much 
variation. In western Montana, near the mountains the surface is so high 
that there are frostii every month in summer, and hay is the only crop at- 
tempted. The rivers of Montana are in valleys .several hundred feet deep. 
The land comes down U» them from the highf'r elevation, often in level benches 
edged by a series of hills, lot^ally known as “brealw” or "Badlands.” 

The rock .strata in most of the Great Plains arc nearly horizontal, with 
softer material alatve and below. As the softer material is worn away, cliffs 
or rows of hills ar<‘ left with rocks sticking out from their sides and labyrin- 
thine valleys cut into them. In such places it is hard for a wagon to get from 
one level to the next. f)nce the wagon has reached the top, it can travel for 
days over a level or gently rolling surface. One well-known section, Goshen 
Hole, in weatcrii Nebraska and eastern Wyoming, is a lower area walled 
nearly all around by such a line of brenk.s. 

At various places in the Great Plains, remnants of these old Strata stand 

” Dr. O. E. Baker’s careful and statistical study, “The Agriculture of the Great Plains 
Renon,” AnnaU of the Asiiiicni/wm of Ammcan Gfofraphm. September, 19^, also the 
t’.S. Dept of Agr. Yearbook, 1921, have been followed in tois discussion. For a com- 
prehrosive study of a much greater area, including the Great Plains, see 0. E. Baker, 
“Agricultural Regions of North America — The Grasing and Irrigated Crops Region,’ 
Beonomie Oeography, October, 1931, pp. 325-64, and Octmier, 1932, pp. 325-77. 

” The aid^pen plains of the Green River Basin and central Wyoming are not a part 
of thej>hyBiographer’8 Great Plains, but considered from the standpoint at human use they 
are the same rwon. The Laramie Plain, of 2000 feet altitude, has 15 inches of rain and is 
fine pwture. To the west is a mountiun-enclosed area with less than 10 inches of rain. It 
has shifting sand dunes and is called the Red Desert. This Wyoming land is in the drain- 
an basin of the Colorado and has possibilities for irrigation in the alluvial lands of an (dd 
lake bed in Green River Basin. 
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Fia. A. One of the nnany areas where the Great Plains surface is nearly level. On the 
high plains near the New Mexieo-Texas lioundary the l'.8. Soil Conservation Service did 
this terracing on a 1 per cent sloiie. The terraces arc holding the runoff from a 7.78-in. 
rain of which 4.96 in. fell in three hours. Picture taken 17 hours after the rain stopped. 
Must of the wheat that was harvested grew where the water stood. The average of rainfall 
Bgures fur this section is about 17 in. (Courtesy li.S. Soil Cons. Service) 


up an high liill.s, known locally a« mountaina. .At other places ancient lava 
flows and volcanic rocks remain above the plain. The Black Hills were 
jmshed up through the horizontal rocks of the plains. They ari', therefore, 
ringed about by the upturned edges of the plains rocks, just as the western 
border of the jilains at the foot of the Rcn-kics has a similar upturned edge 
where the granites of the Rocky Mountains pushed through.'* Beitause of 
their higher elevation, about 7000 feet, the Black Hills receive more rainfall 
and are covered with forest. They stand out in the Great Plains like a gn^en 
Island in a sea of brown parched grass (at some seasons). The Black Hills 
have deposits of gold, silver, and lead, which have given rise to a mining 
industry, not so great now as in the golden age of the West. New Deal arti- 
ficial prices for gold and silver stimulated mining activity. 

In southw^estem South Dakota and adjacent parts of Wyoming and Ne- 
braska there are several thousand square miles of Badlands. This land, which 
is mostly of heavy clay, is so steep that it washes badly, and the earth absorbs 
so little water that it is bare of vegetation. But in among these bald, fan- 

“ This gives opportunity for the collection of artesian waters. These proved of great 
value for irrigation in North Dakota, until iwny wells ceased to flow — another case of 
wasted resources ruined by our best-known dtisen, the resource hog. In that state artesian 
wells are now controlled by state law, administer^ by the state geologist. 
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tastic, bare Badlandfl are fiats where good grass grows. The Badlands result 
from stream work in impervious clay.’*’ 

In north-central Nebraska is an area of 18,000 square miles of sand hills, 
apparently left by ancient stream work, later blown around as dunes, still 
later fastened by grass into a rolling area; it contains many pocketed valleys. 

In Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado the surface is more level than it is 
farther north. Much of it is outwash left by streams fed by Rocky Mountain 
glaciers in an ancient era of greater rain.” 

The Staked Plain (Llano ^tacado) of western Oklahoma, Texas, and part 
of New Mexico, despite its great elevation, is the largest tract of nearly level 
land in the Unitod States.” Its base is a horizontal layer of limestone with 
breaks to the west and many breaks to the east, wiiirh make an area of rough 
country in north-central Texas. 

RIVERS OF THE GREAT PLAINS 

As most of the scanty rain falls in one season — fortunately for man, it is 
the summer — most of the streams that rise in the Great Plains are dry part 
of the time, and have channels choked with sand. The master streams, fed 
hy Rocky Mountain snows and springs, naturally flow all the time, usually 
with declining water content as the ^stance from the mountain increases. 
Man has now aeiz<*d their waters for irrigation, so that the Arkansas and the 
South Platte arc dry a g(S)d part of the year and only the Missouri continues 
to flow at all times. Even the latter would doubtless have l)een dry at times 
if it luul wide expnns«>s of good, irrigable land to which its waters could be 
led by gravity. 

From Saskatchewan to the Staked Plain, inclusive, there are upon the sur- 
face of the plain,s many little inland ba.sin.s without outlet whose waters are 
brackish, saline, or even alkaline.” This mak(‘s drinking-water searce in this 
n*gion. Many a rancher has had wide acres all his own (really government 
land) because he own«>d the only water hole where stock could drink. Farm 
wells ar«> often several hundred fe«*t dei>p. 


NATURAL VEGETATION 

The region is naturally tn-eless except for strijw of cottonw'oods and willows 
along the wabTcounasi. Trees planted in the grass usually die. The grass 
gets the water .supjdy with its .surface roots Is'fore it reaches the roots of the 

* The olil resilient iin the ptains lives on seals of sandy loam and raises forage. The hard 
soils, better for wheat, often rhange hanils. 

® See Boa-man's Farrti PhytioU^, p. 417. 

“ A plaec where you saw a visitor coming at sunup and watched him all day, and then 
he didn't get to your place until half an hour late fur supper." — A quotation from the 
bonwHUid-huggy era. 

^ In the sand hills of Nebraska drifting dunes have choked up must of the streams until 
this area is normally dotted with lakes fn>m a few acres to 2 or 3 sq. mi. in extent. A few 
have Sowing outlets. More have outlets through the sand and are therefore sweet, but 
some are in basins without outlets and have collected enough potash to make them a con- 
siderable BMirce of potash supply during the potash famine of 1914-18. Its cost, however, 
is many times that of mining the good deposits of Germany and Alsace and New Menro. 
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trees. Cultivation makes many varieties of trees grow in the more humid 
parts of the area. _ • • > j 

The grasses fall into two groups, the short, surface-rooting varieties and 
the taller, deep-rooting varieties. In seasons of light rains the short surface- 
rooting varieties thrive, and the deep-rooting varieties wait. In seasons of 
heavy rain the deep-rooting varieties can get moisture, grow tall, ^d make 

seed. . . 

A.S is the case with most arid regions, the gra.sses are very nutntious and 
hold their nutriment through the winter so that animals can find feed if their 
numbers are not greater than the food supply. Overpasturing prevents the 
seeding of good gra.sses and has caused a great increase of weeds in some 
localities. In sandy locations overpasturiiig breaks the gra.ss protection of 
old dunes; the .sand thus liberated is again blown about. Thus the dunes 
may move to the next man’s land and ruin it. Therefore Kansas has a law 
that a man whose land is injured by drifting sand or soil can collect damages 
when his neighbor has been can-less and let his sand or soil loose. Many 
parts of this area have had the pasture value cut in half by overgraring. The 
cure is to let the gra.ss have a chance to seed before it is pastured — a thing 
that is easier to say than to do. One of the troubles is that the cattle need 
food every year, every month, even every day. 

AfiRICULTUBE 

Dr. 0. E. Baker, as a result of his can-ful studies i>reviously mt-ntioned, 
classifies the Grriat Plains in three main agricultural tyjres: the farm-grazing, 
the grazing-forage, and the arid grazing (Fig. 508 A). 

1. The farm-grazing belt i.s the eastern or more humid part of the Great 
Plains. It is about 50 to 1.50 miles wide. In this arc-a the crops are more 
valuable than pasture, but pasture takes up more of the land than the crops, 
only 21 per cent being in crop in 1919.®* The farm here needs to have from 1 to 
2 square miles, from 640 to 1280 m-res. In 1919 then; were on the 81,000,000 
acres of this land 90,000 farms using on the average 900 acres of land each. 
In the Dakotas it takes from 5 to 15 acres of grass for a cow or a steer; in 
Texas from 15 to 25 are necessary,™ Livestock is almost a necessity for the 
farmer here, Irecau.se the frequent failures of grain crops may leave him 
temporarily without income, but if he has cattle, his failed wheat crop 
may be mowed for hay, and his corn may make fodder if it does not make 
grain. 

The crops in this long strij) are in each case the same as the crops grown in 

" Some may not unnaturally ask, Why use 1919 figures? The waves of tillage advance 
and retreat that have followed that date leave us dozed. Perhaps 1919 figures give a truer 
picture than later ones of the region in the light of what it really is. Don’t forget OuU theee 
three zonei etiU exist. Boundaries may waver. In the different sections of this farmi^ 
grazing area the rarcentage of land in crop was as follows: spring wheat, 33; corn, 29; 
com and spring wheat, 22; cotton, 8. 

* The line of 15 acres per cow or steer crosses the Canadian boundaiy with 14 inches of 
rainfall in northeastern Montana, and reaches the Gulf of Mexico near Corpus Christi with 
25 inches of rainfall. The greater beat makes greater evaporation and 1^ net effect of 
rainfall. 



Fio. SOS A. AH these boundaries except the mountain fronts are subject to change when 
we know more about the climate smd the kind of crops that can be grown. 
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Fio. A. Thifi ia a record of land that is too dry or too rough for tillage, and it far exceeds 
the tillable area. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


the ^ricultural region to the eastward. The map (Fig. 508 A) shows the ex- 
tension into the Great Plains of the spring-wheat area (also barley, oats, and 
rye). Farther south there is a feeble extension of the com zone, then of winter 
wheat along with corn and sorghum. In the south, there is sorghum for the 
cattle and some cotton, but the cotton plants are small and the yield is some- 
timas low. An important advantage is that scanty vegetation cover and cold 
winter make it hard for the boll weevil to survive the winter. Hence a great 
boom in cotton in western Texas (Fig. 288 B). 

2. The grazing-forage section is separated from the fanning-grazing section 
by the line where pasture product becomes more valuable than crops Crops 
here cover only 7 per cent of the whole area. Most of the land is, of course, 
in pasture. It takes from 16 to 25 acres to keep a cow. The chief crops are 
com and sorghum for winter forage, often with a field of wheat as speculation. 
If the weather is just right, the crop will be fine, often far above the national 
or state average. If the weather is wrong, the failure may be complete. On 
the average, wheat yields three-fourths as much as in the farming-grazing 
district, and three-fifths as much as it does in the wheat area to the east. 

This section had 120,000,000 acres of land and 98,000 farms in 1919. The 

“ The line ia determined by the place “where wheat-growing ceases to be a good gamble 
and becomes a bad gamble” — a Canadian saying. 

_ “Last May 28 [1922] men and women of various creeds at New England, N.D., united 
mone common prayer for a bountiful harvest, following five successive wheat-crop failures. 
On October 31 they joined in a Community Thanksgiving." — Philadelphia Evenina Bulr 
lelin, Oct. 31, 19ffl. • f •» 

P^ljers for min, public, organized prayers, are about as common in the United States 
as are b^ droughts, ^metimes these prayers are specific, witness this, a true quotation: 

O Lord, send us a sod-soaker and not a gutter-drencher.” 
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land requirements are from 2 to 4 square miles per farm, from 1280 to 2500 
acres, provided there is no irrigation. 

3. The arid grasing sections appear on the map in a number of places. 
This is the rough land of the breaks and the Badlands; the dry lands of 
valley bottoms and the sand-hill country of Nebraska; and lowlands that 
arc usually too arid for any agriculture except possibly here and there a little 
field of sorghum or corn fodder. As compared to the highlands, there is less 
rainfall in the lowlands and more heat and more evaporation. These latter 
tend to decrease the efficiency of the little rain that does fall. 

The arid grazing areas need from to 40 acres to keep a cow, and from 
2500 to 10,000 acres for a one-family farm. Since sheep have cleft lips and 
can pasture closer than cattle, and also need less water, these sections have 
more sheep than the rest of the Great Plains, which is largely given over to 
cattle." In the northern part so much of the land still belongs to the Govern- 
ment as to interfere with satisfactory fencing, and the sheep travel in bands 
of from 1000 to 1500, accompanied by a shepherd and dogs. Most of them 
spend the summer in the Rocky Mountain national forests, often above the 
timber line. In winter the sheep go down to eat the alfalfa hay of the irriga- 
tion an!afl and the dry, nutritious graas of the plains. In Texius, where the 
land was giv(>n out in great Spanish grants, “ it is all privately owned; most 
of the sheep land is fenc(*d with wolfproof hmees agaiii.st (‘oyotes, and the 
shwp run at large.®* Incidentally, the range on which sheep are free is twice 
as productive as a similar range in which they are herded in compact bunches, 
b(>cuu.se the trampling of great numlKW of sheep injures the grass. The hoofs 
of the woolly idiots en masse are amazingly destructive. The sand-hill 
country of Nebraska is unlike the other grazing sections in that its moist 
valleys grow enough forage to winter the stock, which is almost entirely 
cattle. The barbs of needle gras.s enter the skin of sheep. 

These arid grazing areas, having the lowdands, contain nearly all of the 
irrigat(xl land of the region. Owing to the deep, narrow’ valleys of the Mon- 
tana streams, the largest irrigations are on the Bow (Saskatchewan), Platte, 

® Partly from this ability of sheep to pasture closer arose the bitter feud Ix-tween sheep 
fmd cattlemen, resulting in the deaths of lioth animals and men, and sometimes approach- 
ing the proportion of civil war. 

• There is a sign on a Texas ranch r^ing “Seventy-eight miles to headquarters.” 

■ Over much of this region the Uniteil States Government now maintains a staff of 
goveminent hunters whose sole job is to exterminate predatory animals — wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, bear. One lone and wary she-wolf with onlv three toes on one foot, indi- 
cting trap experience, cost the cattlemen $15,000. It ranged a radius of 40 miles and 
killed two yearling cattle a week for five years before it could be killed. Another wolf in 
the Badlands of South Dakota was so well known that the farmers made up a purse of $1000 
for Its capture, and one Jim Young, government hunter, followed it for nine months 
across two states — and finally got it. 

Tte killing off of coyotes by white men removed the natural check against prairie dogs, 
which incr^ like rabbits, and by 1901 had completely token about 4000 sq. mi. of western 
Kanags. Just as men had begun to despair and to fear that the dogs would take the whole 
plains, poiBon-gas warfare was discovert, and the prairie dog ceased to trouble the ranch- 
men. 

In the Santa Catalina Mountains of Arizona the hunters got all the mountain lions 
They had Mten deer regularly. Suddenly the deer increased like magic, ate all the forage, 
and starved out the oatUe. Then a mumun carried off the deer. Tampering with natim’s 
balance is not completely simple. 
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Fior. a and B. What in the value of irrigation water, and to whom ih it valuable? Powell 
ia a town in an irrigated acction of the dry Big Horn Baain (Fig. 508 A) in a section watered 
by canals fed by streams from the Absoraka range (heavy mth snow in winter). (Facts 
from Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R.) 

We are so prone to forget that this age lives by trade, and that a pile of goods is of no 
use to the maker until he has exchanged it for a thousand other things. 

and Arkansas rivers (Fig. 508 A). Irrigated land is usually put through a crop 
rotation consisting of wheat, corn, beets or potatoes, and alfalfa, which stands 
for a number of years. The scattered oases of alfalfa render a great service 
by furnishing winter forage to the flocks and herds that spend most of the 
year on near-by grazing-land. It is in these better sections also that most of 
the dairying of the region is concentrated, because of the alfalfa hay and the 
com, and because of the physical fact that a daily cow cannot easily make the 
daily mileage nexjessary to pick her living from 20 to 40 acres of land, get back 
to the bam to be milked, and have much milk. The Arkansas Valley of 
eastern Colorado sends cantaloupes, “Rocky Fords,” late in the summer to 
widely scattered markets. 
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Fia. A. A proper future for most of the Great Plains. Livestock summerine on pasture 
and winterinK on the haystacks. This white-faced Hereford is the predominant beef animal 
of moat of the United States. (Courtesy Nst’l Cotton Seed Products Ass’n) 


THE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE 

If prices and land values should rise, there, can be, considerable extension of 
irrigation by water storage, but most of this great region must continue to 
be a land of farms and ranches, depending upoti the rains of heaven rather 
than upon the waters of a ditch.*’ 

It must confinue also to be a land whose yield is uncertain because of the 
fluctuating rainfall. This will perennially trouble the farmer. At present he 
is pressed also by two problems of adjustment: first, getting the land divided 
oil into family-size farms; and second, finding the .system of agriculture that 
fits his particular soil, climate, and location, provided it is suitable for farm- 

" The well-established fact that irrigatinn costs more than letting it rain has helped to 
rat a check upon the extension of irrigation for a time. “Some irrigated land on at least 
fifty per cent of the farms of these three states [Montana, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kotoj is possible by making use of the flomi-waters from torrential rains and the melting 
snows in the spring. In these three states, where it is possible to soak the ground down four 
to five feet once miring the year, a good crop is almost certain. . . . Many farmers of the 
drought-stricken ‘triangle’ area of Northern Montana have taken advantage of this flood- 
water on from one to one hundred acres of their farms and are receiving bumper crops from 
it. The use of flood-waters for irrigation is not an experiment but has proven to be one of 
the best practices of dry-land farming of northern Montana and there is no reason why it 
could not l» used in places with similar conditions.” — Blaine Ferguson, “ Use Flood Waters 
for Irrigating Farms,” Dakota Fanner, July 15, 1923. The Montana Agricultural Ei^ri- 
ment Station (Boseman) has a bulletin on this. There has been talk of diverting Platte 
River floods to high plains. 

This suggestion is a perfectly feasible, tractor-road-scraper edition of an age-old practice 
of the pritmtive agriculturist (see p. 572). It is real agricultural adjustment applicable in 
all lands of limited rain. It should spread as swiftly as striee in clothes. There are pages 
on this interesting idea in J. Russell Smith, Tree Crop), The United States Soil Conser- 
vation Service has given it a great boom (Fig. 371 A). It may stop the downward retreat 
of water surface in wells — a menace now oven in Ohio. 
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ing at all-** The firat problem of all is to get severed hundred tbousaad people 
out of Uie reipoD ^d keep them out.** 

First, the family-ease farm. It has already been shown that this varies trim 
600 to 10,000 acres, and if the man does not have the right-eised tract, he is 
greatly handicapped in conducting the right kind of farm business, which may 
be grain farming or mixed farming or livestock fanning. If the man needs 
1200, or 2500, or 5000 acres, it is plmn that the homestead law permitting 
him 640 acres does not provide for satisfactory farms, which should be large 
enough to carry 100 cattle.** In 1925 the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Montana Experiment Station started, with a 55,000-acre 
reservation at Miles City, Montana, to “experiment in stock raising and grow- 
ing forage crops in connection therewith,” but in recent years experimentation 
has been devoted to the problem of wintering beef cattle on the Great Plains. 

At long last, and at least sixty years too late, we have an attempt at intelli- 
gence in the care of public land in the Great Plains — the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Under the Homestead Law, a person could obtain only 640 acres of free land 
from the Government; of course he might buy land from private owners. If 
his land possessed the only water supply for miles around, this gave the ranch- 
man a monopolistic control over a large area of public range, which he could 
use with little or no interference from others. But if there were other water 
holes in the community, then he was almost certain to encounter competition 
in the use of the public range. 

If he did not place as many cattle or sheep as possible on the open range, 
somebody else would. In years of drought many animals might perish, but 
the ranchman felt that this involved less loss than to keep his animals off the 
range and let someone else use it. As a consequence of such competition, 
much of the public range has been overstocked, and the grass was not able 
to reseed itself. Weeds, desert, and dust storms were the inevitable result. 
This was almost as bad as plowing, and the inflexible and very unintelligent 
land policy of the Government was much to blame. The amount of land turned 
over to a settler should be determined by such factors as climate, soil, and 
potential use. For many decades we have needed a land policy that would 
enable the man who occupies the land to take decent care of it. 

As a part of his conservation program, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
withdrew the entire 165,695,000 acres of public domain from further settle- 

" In western Texas a kind of crop-insurance is sought by planting alternate rows of 
com, one of an early, and one of a late variety. They make different ews for moisture. It 
is bring found in some places that corn in the fallow year of dry farming does not hurt the 
next crop much. It is also being found to our horror that too much tillsi^ removes organic 
matter and soil blows away. In some places blowholes were 100 ft. deep before the modem 
era of dust storms began. Verily this is a land of problems. 

** See Carter Goodrich, Migriman and Economic Opportuntiy, a very useful book. 

** “They thought, when the Kincaid law was pas^ increasing the homestead allot- 
ments from a quarter to a full section, the people would make out Mtter, but they are dis- 
nisted right along. They stick around two or three years, long enough to prove up on their 
land and grt title to it, and then they sell. At the usual price for a section a man can just 
about consider himself paid for the time he put in on it, not considering the work done’ by 
the vdfe and Idds. 

“As the homesteaders quit, the ranches are getting back to their bid size again. Ranch 
prople buy up most of the sections. For a time there were mighty few realhrLuge ranches 
Icft,^ — J.E. Ot^ Ol North Platte, Neb., PkilaMphia Evenwg Bidletin, Jiily, 1024. 
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ACREAGE NECESSARY 

FOR A SATISFACTORY FAMILY INCc 


MONTANA NORTH DAKOTA 



IS IMCHCC or NAINrAkL 


EACH SECTION OF LAND REPRESENTS 160 ACRES 

BLACK SHOWS MAXIMUM ACREAOE PROVIDED UNDER EXISTENT LAWS 
GRAY SHOWS ADDITIONAL ACREABE NECESSARY 

Flo. A. Thin (iKure is the eomimnUm piei-c to FiE. 515 A. It Rives some measure of the 
almost unlxilicvable aRricuItural ilifferenee that lies (wtwcen 22 in. and 13 in. of Dakota rain 
in a year. (Report of Great Plains Drought Area Committee, August, 1936, Morris L. 
Cooke, ehairman) 

mont, Male, or fiitry by exocutivo orders in 1934 and 1935, and 80,000,000 
acres in 12 different states were set aside us permanent grazing-land under the 
provisioas of the Taylor Act. The Government has the power to limit the 
number of livestock that may be pastured on the public range, and Secretary 
of the Interior Icki's declared that the free and unrest.ricti'il use of the public 
range must give way to a policy of prudent use for the welfare of the whole 
country. This new ixdicy should achieve beneficial results. 

The whole region was settled first by the cattleman, who exploited the 
natural grass, and then often came the bonanza wheatgrower, who exploited 
the good soil. This is a type of man who is willing to take a chance. I rode 
past a 100-acrc field of magnificent wheat in marginal territory in Alberta. 
Said my exjierimental-farm guide, “That crop of wheat is good enough to 
kwp that fellow broke for .six years” — while he tried in vain for another 
one as good. 

The wheat former ho|)es for the great crop of 40 or 50 or even 60 bushels 
an acre, with a good price, which sometimes comes and makes him independ- 
ent, Meanwhile gron'ing wheat permits him to loaf for most of the year. 
Meanwhile also come the Department of Agriculture man from Washington 
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DECREASE OF UNDERSIZED FARMS 

IN MONTANA 


UNDER I OVER 
500 ACRES I 500 ACRES 



EACH FARM REPRESENTS 25,000 FARMS 

EACH SECTION OF LAND REPRESENTS 2,$00,000 ACRES 

fiQ. A. The Bwift kicks of nature have wused the p(»ple of Montana to make ra]nd 
^pess in re<lucinK the number and increasing the size of their farms. (Report of Great 
Flams Draught Area Committee, August 1936, Morris L. Cooke, chairman) 


and others; the man from the state college of agriculture; the county demon- 
stration agent; the railroad representative; and commissions of wise men 
dinning in his ear the old sermon of diversified agriculture “ — com or sor- 
ghum fodder, -wild and tame hay, cattle, sheep, even cows with twelve months 
of work. The bonanza wheat farmer has a saying to the effect that he would 

"Your Commission concludes that a system of farm management in the Southwest 
Cthc Great Plains section of Saskatchewan^, to be reasonably cci^in of success, should be 
of a diversified character. The more the risk is divided the less heavily the losses will fall 
in any one season. There must also be live-stock of some kind to consume farm products, 
such as straw, corn, fodder, sunflowers, alfalfa, sweet clover, millet, low-grade gram, which 
are of a nature unsuited to direct marketing, and to employ home labor the year round. 
This live-stock must lx* an important and constant part of toe farm and not merely a side- 
line. There must be grazing-land or access to grazing-land in order to take care of the stock 
during a port of the summer. There must be fodder and feed-crops. There must be 
summer-fallow or fallow substitutes. There should be a reserve of fodder and seed from 
year to year. There should be among the grain-crops a cash-crop and preferably an autumn- 
sown crop as well as spring-sown ones. There should lie produced every year as much as 
possible of the farm family’s needs, so as to reduce the outlay for supplies.” — Report 
die [Saskatchewan^ Row Commiatsion for Irupiiry into Farming Condtliont, 1921,_ p. 66. 
This recalls the Cotton Belt plus Joseph in Egypt. Some of this deluge of good advice was 
taken, because in the ten years 1922-31 the number of pounds of creameiy butter pro- 
duced in North Dakota increased by 140%, the output nearly doubled in Saskatchewan, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, and it increased by a third in Alberta. 
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Fig. a. a Montana farmstead with feeble-looking windbreak trees and the contoured 
signs of a new resolve to adopt the advice of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service and hold 
the water where it falls upon the farmer’s land. 

!'In the Southern Plains region of Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
2,474,000 acres were listed on the contour early in 19M, with the result that practically all 
tM spring rain was held in the fields. One inch of moisture was stored in the subsoil as the 
remfit of this contouring. Teats following these May rains showed that the moisture pene- 
tration was more than a foot deeper on contour listed land (about twice as deep) than on 
untreated land of the same character receiving the same rainfall. This stored moisture re- 
sulted in far better growth of sorghum than on the untreated land.” (Photo by J. G. .Ismes, 
U.S. ^il (jons. Service) 


rather have 94 from wheat than $10 from milking cows, so he takes another 
chance. The bonanza wheatgrower is a psychological type. This region 
hung on to its wheat acreage, enlarged by the World War. One reason for 
this is liusk of alternatives. After the sod was broken, it was grow wheat or 
move away. In the drought years before 1940 many would have gone by the 
sheriff route (perhaps starvation route) but for props (many props) from 
Washington, and to a lesser extent from Canadian governments. 

The Great Plains are a land that you love or you hate. In the winter come 
blizzards so blinding that you cannot see the length of your automobile, and 
getting lost is most easy. In the spring in many parts of the plain there is 
usuklly a wind storm or two strong enough to blow half the water out of a 
bucket which you may be carrying. All summer long the wind blows and 
blows, and the sunshine glares. If the rain comes, it is in showers that are 
soon over. Meanwhile there is little to do except watch the weather. Many 
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a aettier’s wife has paced the floor of her diadeless little kitchen until die wore 
it tlurou^, and there is a high reccml of women’s insanity in some parts faf the 
plain. 

“Onfy six more months here until we prove up,” exclaimed a pmMip 
woman in the sand hilk of aoithwestem Nebraska to a stranger who stopped 
for a drink of water. "Then you bet we’re going to take title, sell out, and 
leave this place.” It mud be miles to your neighbor if your farm has 2000 
acres, but this poor woman was on a farm of only 640 acres where they needed 
2600. So they had to give up the struggle, as (hd many others who had tried 
to make homes on the plains. Often the house was built of sod, and heated 
with “Hereford chips,” dried cow-dung, made into a harmless chunk of 
cellulose by wind and rain and sun. This is the fuel of the dweller on treeless 
plains in all ages and on all continents, and it is good fuel. 

On the other hand, there are people, especially men, who love the plains. 
There is a charm, somewhat like the charm of the sea, about the treeless 
plains and endless, rolling hills, and the horizon devoid of any object. I feel 
it myself. To some this gives a sense of peace, of largeness, of bring near to 
nature, to the Infinite, to God. 


MINERALS 

This region has great mineral resources and a small mineral industry. The 
Wyoming plain has several oil fields, which produced 19,000,000 barrels in 
1937, or 1.6 per cent of the American output. Along the eastern margin of 
this region is a part of the mid-continental oil fields of Kansas and within it 
are the oil fields of the Panhandles of Oklahoma and Texas. Of much greater 
permanent importance is the coal mined in Colorado near Trinidad, in several 
counties in Wyoming, and in Montana and Alberta. Perhaps the greatest 
potential resource of the region is in the vast reserves of subbituminous and 
lignite coal in Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta. The amount is estimated at three times that of the entire coal wealth 
of Appalachia. Its production, of course, is an insignificant fraction of that of 
Appalachia, and any heavy utilization of it seems to await a rather distant 
future. 

North of Amarillo, Texas, is a gas field of about 50,000 acres that is a 
monopoly of the United States Government. From this field comes almost 
all the world’s supply of helium, the noninflammablc gas that is so desirable 
for the inflation of ^rigibles. At the government plant near Amarillo the 
natural gas is purified and cooled to 300" below zero and liquefied, leaving 
the helium in a gaseous state. 

The Panhandle of Texas is the center of a huge deposit of gypsum — an- 
hydrite and salt. The gypsum deposits vary in thickness from a thin layer 
to about 60 feet. The deposits run from Salins, Kansas, through Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New Mexico, to the Pecos River. 

A few years ago valuable deposits of potash were discovered east of the 
Pecos River, covering an area of about 40,000 square miles and extending 
across the New Mexico state line into Texas. The proved area in New 
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Fio. A. A typical buoinees street of a sheep or cow town or a (train farmers’ town trying 
to look big witli false fronts — almost anywhere east of the Rockies, west of central Kansas, 
north of the Rio Grande, and south of the Great Northern Forest. (Courtesy Farm 
Security Adm.) 

Mexico alone contains more than 100,000,000 tona, one-fourth of which is of 
excellent grade, being twice as pure as the splendid deposits at Stassfurt in 
Germany. Commercial production in this area began in March, 1931, and 
in 1933 the Uniti'd States produced almut 46 per c(*nt of its potash require- 
ment, most of the output coming from the Carlsbad. New Mexico, district. 
For many years we imported nearly all of our potash from Germany, but now 
our independence in potash is assured. Indeed, these great- potash resources 
may be sufficient to .supjdy our needs for the next two hundred or three 
hundred years. 

CITIBS 

The great bulk of this vast human-use region is a land of long distances, 
few towns, and no cities. Some wheat fanns, sheep ranches, cattle ranches, 
and open range are the chief features of the landsca])e, for this is a region that 
lies west of the aridity frontier. Few towns have any particular advantage 
of location except as railroad centers, and fewer still have had any good reason 
to grow.** In general, most of the region has just enough tow'n.s to wait upon 
the country and the railroads. The first towns here, sometimes called “hells 
on wheels," were thase interesting collections of technical .skill, transient labor, 
and floating vice that make up the coastmetion camp of a frontier railroad. 
When a new 8e<‘tion was begun, it moved on to the new site, leaving a lonely 
station agent and perhaps a few section hands among the old tin cans and 
refuse heaps. Many of the towns today are places where railroads change 
ctews and repair their e(]uipment. 

The larger towns and cities am lined up near the w'estern edge of this 
region at the foot of the Rockies; Denver (pop. 289,000), Pueblo (50,000), 

• AmariUn, Texas (pop. 43.0001. had the stimulus of (pw, oil, and helium. 
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Colorado Springs (33,000), Greeley (12,000), and Trinidad (12,000) in Colo- 
rado; Great Falls (29,000) and Billings (12,000) in Montana; and Cheyenne 
in Wyoming (17,000). These are gateways between mountain and plain, 
and they have had more reason to grow. The mines of the mountains and the 
ranches and farms of the plains give these cities an important distribution 
trade. Here at the edge of the Rockies is to be found the great blessipg of 
moimtain water, which has given rise to irrigation agriculture on the level 
land of the plains. Billings, Montana, for example, is the market center for 
thousands of acres of irrigated land. 

Denver is the financial and marketing metropolis of the region, serving its 
central area. Seven railway systems serve its great distribution trade. In 
1936 its stockyards received over 3,000,000 sheep, 563,000 cattle, 497,000 
hogs, and 12,000 horses and mules, a business worth 365,000,000. In 1935 its 
781 manufacturing establishments had an output worth $145,OOQ,000, meat- 
packing being the largest industry. The well-advertised climate and the 
scenery west of Denver bring it a large tourist trade." 

The remoteness of this population from the manufacturing East gives local 
enterprises a distinct advantage for the home market. For example, Pueblo 
is called the “Pittsburgh of the West,” for its iron and steel industry pro- 
duces some of the steel rails that are used in the West. Iron ore is brought 
from eastern Wyoming, good coking coal is mim'd near Trinidad, and lime- 
stone is near at hand. Heating coal is secured from Canon City and Walsen- 
burg. Pueblo also produces mining macliinery, farm implements, and various 
foundry and machine-shop products. A thousand miles of distance from com- 
peting manufacturing centers farther east gives such towns as Pueblo an ad- 
vantage in the local market. Conversely, this distance also makes it difficult 
for factories in these towns to export to outside markets. 

The beauties of the Roeky Mountains bring to Denver and Colorado 
Springs a large tourist business. These thriving cities arc in beautiful loca- 
tions near the foot of the mountains. The crisp dry air has made these cities 
health resorts to which people come on stretchers and remain in business. 
Denver’s municipal automobile camp, with water, laundry, clubhouse, shower 
baths, steam table, and other conveniences, Ls ahead of the inns of much of 
the world. 

In considering the future of the cities of the plain we should not forget 
overgrazed pastures. Dust Bowl, and the universal advice of students and 
economic statesmen that many people should move out and stay out. The 
West has already been skimmed and skinned, as well as partly blown away. 

“ Average temperature at Denver for 65 yeare: winter, 31.9° F.: spring, 47.8°: sum- 
mer, 51.4°: fall, 51.3°. 



Chapter 25. THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 
REGION 


LAST April [1932] the people of Ea^e Pass, a city of 6,000 
on the Rio Grande, toss^ their hate into the air and entered 
a grand celebration. For four days the holiday lasted — 
with fiestas, parades, beauty contests, dances by visiting In- 
dians from Oklahoma and Mexico, and climaxed with bull- 
fights in the frioidiy Mexican city of Piedras Negras across 
the river. 

Why such jubilation? It marked the completion of a 
canal and a hydro-electric plant. Their Quemado Valley 
would no longer be the “burned ’’ valley, as the Spanish name 
implied. Their arid desert would be transformed to luxurious 
gardens. On the high side of the canal there is and will 
be nothing but cacti, grass, and brush. Below the canal, 
lees than a stone’s throw sway, will be orchards of figs, grapefruit, peaches, plums, 
grapes, pecans; fields of cotton, alfalfa, spinach, strawberries, sugar beets. The 
climate — 270 days each year without frost . . . permits several crops annually. 
From the same land seven to nine cuttings of alfalfa can be taken; two crops of 
com can be grown. . . . Sixty-six thousand acres can ultimately be irrigated by 
gravity while an additional 2S,000 acres can be irrigated by low-lift pumping.' 

This news report of 1932 tells much: aridity, heat, low-grade pasture un- 
irrigated, productive Eden when irrigated, and then the Spanish and Indian 
flavor — four days of fiesta, dancing, and a bullfight. But don’t forget what 
it’s all about — wo/cr, water in a tliirsty land. 

The rainfall map of the United States shows plainly how the moisture-laden 
Gulf air travels north most of the time. Brownsville at the mouth of the Bio 
Grande averages 27 inches of rain. Rio Grande City 86 miles upstream has 
less than two-thirds as much, and Eagle Pass nearly 200 miles farther inland 
is in “Burned Valley.” 

The long hot summer with its great evaporation gives rainfall a low ef- 
ficiency per inch. The summers are hot, very hot, but not humid. Along 
with its light rainfall the region suffers from severe droughts similar to those 
that visit the Great Plains. Most of its area is sandy semidesert, marked by 
cactus, chaparral, mesquite and other brush, and bunch grass.‘ Most of the 
area is fit only for ranches of low productivity and therefore of large size. 

' O: L. Dowell, “The Rio Grande Goes to Work,” BUdric Journal, November, 1032, 
pp. 449-502. l^rinted by permission. 

* Mr. 0. F. Cook of the United States Department of Agriculture reports that mes- 
quite and other brush and small trees have replaced large areas of grass in southern Texas 
since the wMte man came. This happened because in Indian days grass grew and waited 
for fires, which killed the young trees. The heavier pasturing by catUe and sheep left no 
grass to bum and the bushes had a chance to live. 
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Fia. A. TiOwer Rio Grande Valley natural landscape of mesquite tree* and huahea. 
Mexican workman clearing it ready for a farm. (Courtesy Brownsville Chamber of 
Commerce) 


These ranches are occupied chiefly by cattle, but also by some goats. Tliis 
region is an arid grazing-land with agricultural oases where water can be had 
for irrigation. The climate is hot enough and the growing-season long enough 
to make it, acre for acre, where water can be had, another Florida for fruit 
and truck, another Cotton Belt for cotton. 

BOUNDS 

The horizontal limestone layers of the Staked Plain slope downward through 
the Edwards Plateau, south of the Great Plains, and finally end in a great 
fault that is called the Balcones E.scar})ment. The dissected escarpment 
stands up like a mountain front for many miles southwest of Austin. The 
line of this escarpment bends, and after passing San Antonio its direction is 
nearly east-west. South of the escarpment the land is low and flat. The 
Lower Rio Grande Region lies between the Balcones Escarpment, the Mexi- 
can uplands, the Cotton Belt, and the sea. At its eastern edge it has a barrier 
beach, and behind the beach are the usual lagoons and marshes. 

THE RIVER AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Rivers that serve as international boundaries usually have serious problems, 
and the Rio Grande is no exception. As a line of demarcation between two 
countries, the Rio Grande is a shifting failure. The statesmen of an earlier 
generation decided that if the river slowly eats its way into the land and 
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builds up the opposite bank, the boundary has changed. On the other hand, 
if the river suddenly breaks across one of the narrow necks at a point of avul- 
sion and thereby transfers a tract of Iwid to the other bank, the nationality 
of the tract that has been shifted to the other side of the river remains im- 
changed. Thus, for a time the city of El Paso, on the plateau to the west, 
had a piece of Mexico in its midst, and many annoying problems resulted. 
There is along the Rio Grande a jest about a mythical town called Fat Chance, 
so named because any stranger who goes there has a fat (little) chance of 
getting out alive. The Mexicans claim that this town is on the United States 
side of the border. The Texan.s claim that it is on the Mexican side. 

A second problem that is of utmost importance to the people of the Lower 
Kio Grande Valley is that of flood control. In its upper course the flow of 
the master stream can be controlled by the great Elephant Butte Dam above 
El Paso, but in its lower course the erratic flow of the Pecos, the Conchos, the 
Salado, and other tributaries sometimes causes serious floods. Just above 
Brownsville ()x)p. 22,000) the capacity of the channel is about 60,000 cubic feet 
per second, but during a period of flood the river is swollen with 300,000 cubic 
feet per second. Tlie counties on the American side struggled for some time 
to provide flood protection,’ but in 1928 a project was completed which pro- 
vided levees and a series of floodways to accommodate the floodwaters. The 
main floodway diverts water at the town of Mission above Brownsville and 
carries it through the Arroyo Colorado, a former channel of the Rio Grande, 
into the Gulf north of the present mouth of the river. In 1932 the American 
and Mexican governments agreed upon a joint flood-control plan that called 
for 300 miles of levees, 150 miles of floodways, deepening of the river channel, 
and the conslnietion of additional protective works. With the aid of PWA 
funds, work on tlie project was Ix'gun in December, 1933. Bigger and l)etter 
levees arc undoubtedly needed, but they fail, of course, to strike at the heart 
of the flood problem, for they have no effect upon the fluctuation in stream 
flow. This can only lie controlled by resen^oirs, for it is the nature of arid 
regions to have t.orrential downpours of the cloudburst variety, little or no for- 
est cover, and nearly bare ground from which the runoff is appallingly swift. 

Irrigation is a third inoblem that means much to the people of this valley, 
for without the silt-laden waters of the river much of this area would be noth- 
iiyg but the poor range couni ry it has been for a century. It is said that the 
average annual flow of water could be made to irrigate 2,000,000 acres of 
land.’ Certainly the wasted flood waters could be impounded in reservoirs 
and gradually released upon the thirsty land. When the Elephant Butte 
Dam was built above El Paso, the United States agreed to give Mexico 
60,000 acre-feet of winter, and the Mexicans agreed not to divert any water 
for 85 miles below El Paso. Beyond that point it was agreed that the two 
nations should share equal property rights in the water, although the Mexican 

* in order to assist Hidalgo, Cameron, and Willacy counties, the Texas Leraslature re- 
mitted most of their state taxes for a period of twenty-five years. The funds thus created, 
supplemented by local bond issues, were used for flood-control works. 

* See William T. Chambers, “Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas,” Economic Geooraphy, 
October, 1030, pp. 364-73. Prof. Edwin J. Foscue estimates the maximum irrigable land 
to be 800,000 acres. 
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Fio. A. The distribution of population in the four southernmost counties of Texas. 
Population is concentrated along the slightly curving line of the Mission Terrace about 10 
miles back from the river, and thus free from floods. This inap is typical of the spotty 
population distribution of most areas depending chiefly upon irrigation. (After Kdwin J. 
Koscue, in FiM and Laboratory, April, 1 034) 

branches of the river contribute 70 per cent of all water that empties into the 
Rio Grande below El Paso. Nothing was said in the treaty, however, about 
taking water out of the branches of the river. The Americans who made that 
treaty must, have been graduates of poorly equipped schools. When will a 
knowledge of elementary economic geography (something more than place 
names) be a prereejuisite to high government service? In 1939 the Americans 
had 633,000 acres under irrigation in this region, but the fact that the Mexi- 
cans might take all of the water out of their branches of the river is a factor 
of unknown power that makes it difficult for the Americans to make futile 
irrigation plaas. 

Na\dgation on the Rio Grande below Brownsville was a fourth problem, 
but in 1936 this problem was solved when a new seaway was opened between 
the port of Brownsville and the Gulf of Mexico. The seaway was created at 
a cost of $6,000,000 by constructing jetties 1 mile long through the barrier 
beach, by dredging a channel for 17 miles between the Gulf and the port, and 
by digging a turning basin 13(X) feet long and 1000 feet wide. This artificial 
harbor lies 7 miles east of the city. In 1939 work was begun to increase the 
depth of the channel to 30 feet. In that year 8 steamship lines were making 
Brownsville a regular port of call. Thus the people of this valley have emu- 
lated the example of Houston by bringing the sea to an established inland 
town. 
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Flo. A. BrowDHville’a new man-mnde Iwrbor 17 miles from the sea, and a part of the 
canal that Kivm access it. Like that of Houatim, the harbor fpves perfect (mportunity 
for industrial plants to spread themselves. (Courtesy Brownsville Chamber of Clommerce) 


FRLIIT, VEC.F.TABLES, ANU COTTON 

Like its stepsisters, Florida and southern California, the child of the Rio 
Grande has experienced the exhilaration, the pathos, and the tragedy of land 
booms. In 1904 the St. Louis, Brownsville, and Mexico R.B. was completed, 
and in its wake came irrigation companies, land speculators, and settlers. 
Tracts of from 2000 to 100,000 acres were bought at from $3 to $10 an acre, 
subdivided, and resold at handsome profits. Dr. Edwin J. Foscue of the 
Southeni Methodist University points out that there are a number of well- 
defined and often widely separated irrigation areas within the American 
ixirtion of this human-use region: (1) the Del Rio area, (2) the Fiagle Pass 
area, (3) the Winter Garden area around Crystal City, (4) the Laredo area, 
and (5) the lower Rio Grande area, including Cameron and most of Hidalgo 
and Willacy counties.* 

The first irrigated crops of this era were rice and sugar cane, which were not 
particularly successful. Since 1919 the best Rio Grande Valley lands have 
been devoted to citrus fruit, wdnter vegetables, and cotton. Following the 
World War, there occurred another land boom, and between 1920 and 1923 

' See Kdwin J. Foscue, "liUnd Utilization in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas," 
Bamomie Oeoffraphy, January, 1932, pp. 1-11. Dr. Foscue tells of a tract of 10, OCX) acn^ 
lying in the middle of one of the best agricultural sections of the valley, that was bought in 
lOOS by a man from Mississippi at S25 an acre. The absentee owner left the land iSe for 
twenty-five years and sold it in 1930 for $170 an acre, realizing a gross profit of S1,450,(X)0. 
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mort thaa 477,000 citrus trees were set out. Owing to the influence of new 
railroads, land speculators, and plenty of distant buyers, unimpioved-land 
prices went u^ for a time to $400 and even $600 per acre. 

This great citrus garden in the Lower Rio Grande Valley is rapidly growing, 
and successfully competing with the older citrus areas of Florida and Cafl* 
fomia.' The increase in the total number of orange and grapefruit trera has 
been spectacular: 135,000 in 1920, 1,800,000 in 1925, 6,000,000 in lOSd, and 
over 7,000,000 in 1937. The first shipments of citrus fruit were made in the 
winter of 1921-22. During the 1936-37 season about 23,000 carloads were 
shipped out of the valley, and 7000 carloads were taken to canning plants. 

like Florida, the Lower Rio Grande Valley has a climatir advantage in the 
production of early vegetables. With al } truck-growi n g areas, it shares the 
dangers of a limited demand and a glutted market.^ in ISl2 less than 2000 
carloads of vegetables were shipped out of the valley. In the 1936-37 season 
about 24,000 carloads left the region, and about 7000 carloads were taken to 
canning plants. Because early vegetables are usually more profitable than 
such staples as cotton and com, and because they yield an income in a few 
weeks or months after planting, many farmers who plan to become citrus- 
growers find it worth while to grow vegetables between the tree rows while 
their citrus plantings are )pelow bearing age. More than 50 different truck 
crops are grown in this region, but cabbage, carrots, beets, potatoes, spinach, 
beans, and tomatoes occupy most of the land. About a third of the vegetable 
cropland is devoted to cabbage. The cabbage is so firm and durable that it 
can be shipped cheaply without crates in refrigerator cars. Tomatoes are 
picked just before they turn pink and are wrapped in paper, crated, and 
shipped as “greenwraps” in refrigerator cars without icing, although much 
of the crop is marketed as “pinks,” which require refrigeration. In recent 
years growers have begun to ship cars containing several kinds of vegetables; 
this permits shipments to smaller towns that would not need at one time a 
full carload of only one vegetable. 

In this land of sunshine and long growing-season, some crop is being har- 
vested every month of the year, although the chief agricultural activity oc- 
curs during the winter months. Crops such as beans, beets, carrots, and 
turnips start moving northward in October, the movement increasing through- 
out the winter. Cabbage plants are set out in September and sent to market 
in Febmary, March, and April. The early potatoes are shipped chiefly in 
April, while spinach has a four-month season from December to March.* 

* U.S. Weather Bureau records indicate that on the averace there are only 3.S days out 
of the year with freezing temperatures at Brownsville, 5 days at Kustis, Fla., and 12.9 
days at Redlands, Calif. 

' The New York Produce Reporter, May 3, 1924, told how the carry-over of old onions 
had made the shipment of new onions net a loss from the lieginning of the season. "The 
average loss on old onions per car is rarely less than (750.00 and often as high as (1000.00 
a car. Texas onions that cost (2.50 to (2,60 laid down here were freely offered Friday at 
(1.45 and less per crate.” 

' ^'Tstal City, a town of less than 10,000 prople not far from Eagle Pass, claims to be 
the center of the largest spinach-producing area in the world. A monument has been erected 
there to Popeye, a comic strip hem who performs fabulous feats of strength — and all be- 
wuse he rats great quantities of spinach. It has been gravely reported that Popeye did 
increase the consumption of spinach. 
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Tomatoes, on the other hand, 
are very susceptible to frost, 
and have a short season in 
May and June, when they 
come into the market about 
two or three weeks ahead of 
tomatoes from extern Texas 
and Mississippi. Thiis the 
early-vegetable season ex- 
tends from October to June; 
it is followed by the cotton- 
picking season, which con- 
tinues on through September. 
Citrus fruit starts moving in 
October, and the season ex- 
tends on through March. 
Patently, market demand and 
nature have combined to 
make an effective use of both 
labor and land. It is also 
amindantly clear why the cit- 
izens of this section of the 
country join their compa- 
triots in Florida in demand- 
ing a tariff on fruits and 
vegetables so as to reduce the 
competition from Cuba and 
Mexico, which have an even 
longer growing-,season. 

Cotton is the summer cash 
crop of this region, which 
produced 135,000 bales on 
the Texas side in 1937. It is 
grown by dry-fanning methods in unirrigated areas, and it proves to be a prof- 
itable crop on irrigated lands unless the price is too low. It has an off-season 
advantage in that it arrives on the market in advance of the enormous crop 
of the C?otton Belt at a time when the nation’s supply is low'est, thereby 
enabling it to .s«!cure a slightly higher price. Cotton-groa’ing, like truck farm- 
ing, requires much labor, and the region is fortunate in having an abundant 
supply of Mexican labor at hand. 

The Mexican ]xirtion of the Lower Rio Grande Valley presents a contrast 
with its American counterpart. On the American side of the river, irrigation 
is of prime importance, and citrus fruit and early vegetables are the leading 
crops, cotton being of secondary importance. On the Mexican side there is 
very little irrigation, and cotton, com, and beans are the major crops.* This 

' Between Matamoras and Mier, 125 miles, about 60,000 acres are in cultivation along 
the flood plain of the Rio Grande, 37,000 in, cotton, 22,000 in com, and the remainder chiefly 



Fia. A. The statue of Popeye in Popeye Park, 
Crystal City. Thus does a Texas town, which claims 
to he the largest npinach-ehipping center in the world, 
celebrate Popeye, the spinach-eating strong man of 
the comic strips — a rival of the boll-weevil statue. 
(Courtesy Crystal City Chamber of Commerce) 
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contrast is due to a combination of political, economic, and geographic fetors. 
Between this comer of Mexico and northern markets stands the American 
tariff wall. Long distances separate it from the populous Central Plateau to 
the south. Cotton is the one cash crop that can stand the expense of a Iwg 
haul to market. Added to these difficulties is the cost of irrigation, sinoo'^e 
Rio Grande is entrenched from 20 to 30 feet below the flood plain,’ 
water would have to be pumped as much as 60 feet to reach the higher ter- 
races. 

The chief need of this region is agricultural adjustment. The market for 
every fruit and every vegetable may glut in any week. One method is to put 
the eggs into several baskets — grow staples, such as hogs, poultry, and 
dairy produce. The production of these staples is increasing. In some cases 
the water supply needs rearrangement and the great question of all is what 
Mexico will do with the tributary waters. 

Many of the land companies had individual pumping plants on the river, 
which often shifts its course, making trouble for the irrigator. By more com- 
prehensive plans gravity can bring water to the fields. 

The long growing-season makes it possible to have a very rich agriculture 
here unth one or two (or even more) summer crops, and also a winter crop 
of vegetables on the same, land each year. Thus the farmesr can apply the 
much-preached diversification and still keep his specialties. Such diversifi- 
cation began after the first rush of settlement. 

This region has a grave social problem in that nearly all the laboring 
jjeople are Mexican Indians and half-breeds — with perhaps a few whites — 
who have found American wages and security much better than could be had 
on their own 8id(' of the river. They can help make our crops, but can they 
help make our government? 

If labor gets scarce on the American side, it is apt to appear mysteriously 
without troubling the immigration quotas. The; boundary is long and cross- 
ing is easy,- even if we were watching zealously. If the newcomers get out 
of a job, the sheriff may “discover” them, haul them down to the boundary 
by the truckload, and say “.scat!” They go, but will be back when wanted. 

The tenn “wet-back,” widely used in this region, refers to a Mexican 
illegally in the United States — wet back because (theoretically) he swam 
across, although perhaps the river was dry, or at worst only wading-deep. 
“Wet-feet” might have been a more accurate designation for these new 
“Americans.” Perhaps “Americans pro tern” would be a better name. 

■n Ixians. When the new dam alonx the San .luan River ir completed, water will be pro- 
vided for about ld0,000 acres. See Samuel N. Dicken, “Cotton Unions of Mexico,” 
Economic Geography, October, 1938, pp. 363-71. 



Chapter 26. THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


THE Rockies are young mountains geologically. The 
almost horiiontal strata of the plains were folded and 
upthrust, and siiux that lifting and tilting of strata there 
has not ijc<.*n time for water, frost, wind, and the other 
forces of nature to wear them down. Therefore, like the 
Aljw, they are high, sharp, rugged. Their tops are usually 
hare rock. They are high enough to be snow-covered late 
ill the spring or early in the summer even in the south, 
while on the northern part, which reaches almost to the 
Arctic, the snow coat comes farther and farther down the 
slo{Kw and lasts longer into the summer. In Colorado, 
Montana, and Alberta interc.sting little glaciers hang in 
the high valleys, while below them are beautiful lakes 
which these same glaciers, in days of ancient greatness, 
gouged out with their ft^t and dammed up with their 
moraines and now fill with their meltings. 

In this upper realm beyond the limlier line there are 
large areas of so-called Alpine vegetation having mid- 
summer foliage of strange lK*auty. It is a landscape that often fascinates the 
lover of nature, and it also pleases the sheepherder, becaiiHe it offers rich 
midsummer pnstunv 

Bi-low this comes the zone of forest, its upper (cold) limit getting higher 
and higher as we go south. Its lower (dry) limit also gets higher as it goes 
south, Is'cause of increasing summer heat and aridity. 

Still lower down are mountain valleys, .some of them deep with forest, 
impressive with cathedral gUxan, others high with grass and blooming flowers; 
Others again, shut off from good rainfall, show sagebrush, cactus, and even 
the forbidding alkali, one of the sure signs of aridity. 

The mountains first came to the attention of the people of the Mississippi 
Valley and the East as a .source from which daring men brought furs in canoes 
down the Missouri River or on horseback acros,s the idains. They also 
figtired largely in the minds of the publicists of the prt'railroad age as an 
im|>as.sable harrier, the utmost possible limit of useful land, the boundary 
that God had wt to the wi>stward extension of the American people.* 

These mountains still helj» to make a barrier, as is shown by the shipment 
of, a little Utah and Montana produce to the East by way of the Columbia 
River and tht‘ Panama Canal, and the eorrp.sjTonding shipment of Milwaukee 

' W«> ill our nuiloni who criticiisc those “encients” should remember that we are think- 
inft in ternw ot the railnuui, the airplane, and present knowledge, and that the “ancienta” 
were thinking in prrrsilroad terms, a thing we cannot do. In prerailroad conditions, the 
*' ancient” was not very far from riidit. 
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produce to the Pacific Coaat by way of New York and the Panama Canal. 
It costa money to carry freight up and down 3000 or 4000 feet.* 


MINING 

Shortly after the gold rush to California in '49, prospectors started thfougfa 
the Bocky Mountains, and for thirty years the chief output of this region 
was precious metal. In 1862 gold placers were found in Madison County, 
Montana, and in three years they were yielding 318,000,000 a year (worked 
out by 1900) in a locality 150 miles by wagon from Fort Benton, Montana, 
then the head of steamboat navigation on the Missouri. We would not think 
it was navigation now, considering the small size of the boat, the delays from 
sticking on sandbars, and the cost of cutting wood to bum under the boilers, 
but there was no alternative save a wagon, which was a much more expensive 
means of transportation. 

A few years later, gold placers were discovered at Idaho City, a short dis- 
tance northwest of Boise. They yielded more than 31,000,000,000 worth of 
gold before they were exhausted. Cripple Creek, Leadville, and other mining 
towns are well known, but the' most conspicuous aspect is the quick exhaustion 
of the mines, together with the abandoned town with shacks boarded up and 
a few lonesome burros browsing in the erstwhile streets.* Here and there the 
mother lodes that yielded the placers were found. These mines lasted longer, 
and made Colorado for many years one of the leading gold-producing states. 
Mining experts say that the best ores were near the top and are now gone. 
Colorado’s gold production has had a drastic decline: 1,394,000 ounces in 
1900, 993,000 in 1910, 363,000 in 1920, and 218,000 in 1930. Under the New 
Deal gold-purchasing policy there has lieen greater mining activity, with an 
output of 379,000 ounces in 1937, 375,000 in 1938.* Fifteen mountain counties 
in Colorado lost in total population between 1910 and 1920, and 13 counties 

• The Canailian Pacific spent $6, .500, 000 (1913-16) in digging the 5-miIe Connaught 
Tunnel beneath Hugers Pass in the Selkirks (one of the ranges of the Rockies) west of Banff, 
to lower the tracks 552 feet to an altitude of 3706 feet. The Moffatt Tunnel, 6.1 miles long, 
under the Continental Divide west of Denver, pierces James Mt. at an elevation of 9000 
feet. Work was begun in 1923 and completed in 1928 at a cost of 118,000,000. About 
2, .500,000 pounds of dynamite were needed to move 300, OCX), (WO, 000 pounds of rock. In 
addition 38 miles of railroad, known as the Dotsero cutoff, had to be built to connect the 
tunnel with the main line. The cutoff was completed in IS^ at a cost of <3,850,000. The 
tunnel and the cutoff shorten the route between Denver and Salt Lake City by 175 miles, 
which has helped to reduce train operating-time 14 hours going east from California to 
Chiewo, and 18 hours going west. 

• The Colorado Rockies arc an exploited land with a riotous past and the promise of a 
conservative future. The riot is furnished by the frequent successions of booming pros- 
perity of mining, followed by dead abandonment. In a 60-mile circuit from Boulder, 
Colorado, in 19^, there was never a mile of the 60 without sign of abandoned mining en- 
terprise. Sometimes it was only a hole in the hilhnde with brown or white tailings spread 
out below' it and a tumble-down shack near by. Sometimes it was a sizable mill, with 
mndows smashed and roof falling in; sometimes it was a whole village. Some remains of 
the earliwt epoch showed only the foundations of buildings, on earth as if from the burrow 
of a digging animal. An abandoned railroad added to the impression of min. 

‘In January, 1933, the United States Government paid S%.67 per oz. for gold; in 
Januam, 1934, <34.95. As a consequence, men set out to work old diggings and to prospect 
for gmd. Some towns were saved from extinction, and others were revived. 
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Fio. A. From the iiKiuntiiintiip the Tndiiin surveys his reiUin. (Courtesy Canadian Dept 
Mines and Rtwiurera, Ottawa) 


liwt. in iwpnliition iH'twoon 1920 iwul 1930. In the latter dwade San Miguel 
(’ouiity l(i.st r>8 jicr cent of it.s peoide. The golden ijge is past.‘ 

Utah ha.s at Park ('ity an important .silver and lead mine. After gfdting 
$250,000,000 worth of metal from surfaee workings, deeper omw were found 
in 1022, and therefore this mining eamj) has the promise of several decades 
of prosperity. 

The greatest of all the Rocky Mountain disi’overies of metal was the copper 
of Butte, Montana. -Agi's ago a great hill of granitic roek w'as cracked by a 
labyrinth of fissures. Molten lava flowed into the fi.ssures, and the hot lava 
cooked out and concentrated the copper. 

This hill ha.s yielded over $1,(MK),000,{)00 .since 1869 and has been the great- 
est coi)i)<T cam]) in the world." Its mines and .smelters furnish the chief occu- 

* The riotous past was further evidenced the all-too-frequcnt signs of forest fires, 
fires recent, files aneient, hut always deadly, 'file eonscr\'’Btion that must mark the future, 
if there is to be one worth mciitiuniiu, is indicated l>y the forest ranger caring for the forest, 
which must lie the permanent use of nearly all this land if it is rightly used. 

‘ The word ‘‘butte’’ in French means “knoll," or ‘‘rounded hill." One day in May, 
1854, two prospectors, Huniphrcr and .Allimn, stood on the i>arren hill that is now Butte 
after a long trek from Virginia City, a mining town in the Sierra Nevada. Near by were 
the long-discarded gads and handspikes of some forgotten digger, but the two prospectors 
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Fig. a. And now it is the white man. The Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman replaces 
the Indian chiettaii. (Courtesy Caniwlinn Dept Mines and ReBourcKs, Ottawa) 


pation of Butte (pop. 40,000) : (Ireat Falls (20,000); Helena (12,000); Ana- 
eonda (12,000). The iiriportaiiee of the niiniii); industry to But.t<i is siuiii in 
the names of the prineipal streets. There is Broadway, then eonie metals — 
Copper Street, Silver Street, l^ead Street, .Almninuni Street; also Granite 
Street, Porphyry Si reel , and many others. The eity of Great Falls, with 
water-i)ower ])lants, furnishes pow'er and has snudtt'rs, while* .Anaeonda eounte 
itself famous for having the highest smokestack in the world. This is made 
necessary by the sulphur that is in the copper ores. Smelting turns sulphur 
into actidic gases, the fumes from which are .so deadly that no green thing 
can grow for miles around. Hence a desolate neighborhood until improve- 
ments in smelting permitted plant growth to replace the man-made desert. 

There are numerous deposits of coal in the south-<’entral Rockies — perhaps 
of greater ultimate value than are all the high-priced metals. 

decided to atay. Deep was the gloom in 1880 when, in a quest for silver, Marcus Daly had 
the Anaconda mine deepened from 00 to 100 feet, and only eopper waa struck. Today the 
hill at Butte is pierced by 100 shafts, aume of them 4100 feet deep. Wlien the price of cup- 
per is high, as many as 10,000 miners, working in the 2700 miles of underground passages, 
send 20,0(X) tons of copper and zinc orea to the surface every twenty-four hours. Copper- 
smelter output in milliona of pounds in 1938; T7.S.A., 11^; Arizona, 420; Utah, 
Montana, 156. 
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Flo. A, They stop working the mine, and then Such scenes as this can be seen i 

hundreds of places in our Western mountains. (Courtesy Farm Security Adm.) 


PHOSPHATE RESERVES 

This region promises for the future two industries of gigantic, proportion; 
phosphate, and oil from oil shales. When these industries shall come it is 
not yet time to say. Some phosphate rock has already been dug, although 
there is no immediate ])rospect of a big industry. But the central Rockies 
and the plateaus hard by contain the world’s greatest known phosphate 
beds. The economic geologist tells us that in Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Utah there arc between 6,000,000,000 and 13,000,000,000 tons of 
phosphate rock. Exidorations are continually revealing more. This resource 
is of staggering importance in a world short of phosphorus and con- 
stantly losing it through a commercial agriculture which sends products to 
distant cities which in turn send their sewage to the sea. Of all the commercial 
fertilizers phosphorus is the scarcest. Without it all crops fail. Here, there- 
fore, is a great resource for the future. While this Western field contains 
about 95 per cent of the nation's phosphate .reserve, it produces only about 1 
per cent of the total output — at one producer in Idaho and three in Montana. 
Western phosphate is much purer than that in Florida, but unfortunately it 
lies deep in the earth, and shaft mining is necessary. It is especially unfor- 
tunate that it lies so far from market. The phosphate would be far more 
valuable if it were on the banks of the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, or the 
Ohio, where it could float to the great sea and to the world market which is 
so-hungry for it. Fortunately, practically all of this mineral land belongs 
to the United States Government. At present mining is done only under 
government lease. Let us hope that this great reserve will be handled wisely. 
Royalties from it and the oil shale might almost pay the pre-New Deal na- 
tional debt. 
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OIL SHALE 

Great stretches of barren shale, cursed by stockmen because it produced 
no grass and by farmers because it produced no crops, turn out to be rich 
with oil. The shale deposits of Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming are 
scattered around in the area where the boundaries of these states coi^werge. 
Some are in the Rockies, some are in the plateaus. These long-accursed 
rocks are now said to conMn from 75,000,000,000 to 125,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil that may some day be recovered, lliis is more than four times as much 
as has been produced in the United States since 1859. 

These shales will not be the scene of the oil fever, nor will they be the 
gambler’s paradise. Those excitements gather around the wildcat well which 
suddenly spurts forth its liquid fortune. Oil shale must be mined or quarried 
like any other rock, and afterward it undergoes processes of distillation 
which require an extensive manufacturing plant. It is claimed that this 
quarrying and manufacturing enterprise can be so organized as to produce 
a barrel of oil as good as that of Pennsylvania at a low price — there is much 
debate a.s to just how low. It could only be won cheaply by large-scale 
quarrying, crushing, handling, and distilling. Undoubtedly millions would 
be required for a start; perhaps millions for experimental work before the 
start. Then in a few years we would know the cash cost. But it seems to 
be a comparatively simple problem — merely a big one. The Scotch made 
oil from shale many years ago. 

Getting oil from this shale is a problem for the future, just bow far distant 
a future no one can say. It is merely a matter of price levels. With our 
present chaotic, well-nigh idiotic methods of competitive well-digging, the 
problem that most vexed producers in 1939 was how to check production 
enough to bring the price of crude oil up to $1 a barrel.' 

MINERALS AND GOVERNMENT 

Rocky Mountain government from first to last has been strongly flavored 
by mineral influence. The gold rush made into one group dozens, hundreds, 
even thousands of men, gathered from every class of society, from every 
walk of life, from every country — one might also add from almost every jail 
— in the world. A crowd like this when flung far into the wilderness must 
govern itself. When private shootings became intolerable or the sheriff could 
not keep order, the vigilance committee, the crudest but perhaps not the 
least fair of democracies, arose to handle difficult cases. 

In the later stages, working the deep lodes required the great corporation. 
Millions of dollars came from New York and Boston, to erect smelters, 
crushers, concentrators, and other huge works. Hundreds and thousands of 
men were employed. Most of the men were without families, and most 
of them were transients. Where men do not expect to remain they do not 
have much interest in government. On the other hand, the affairs of the 
state government are usually matters of great importance to the corporation. 

> See New York Timet, Aug. 17, 193B. 
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Here we get prime conditions for political corruption, and by this, unfortu- 
nately, the Rocky Mountains have at times attracted much attention to 
themselves. The stake of the miner in the state is vastly different from that 
of the ranchman and the irrigator. These latter can succeed only by staying, 
and they have the attitude of the homemaker rather than the semirobber 
attitude of him who digs and rums. 


ROCKY .FOUNTAIN VALLEYS 

The Rocky Mountains are not continuous. In central Wyoming there 
is a wide plain betwocm the Laramie Mountains (8000 feet high) and the Big 
Horn Mountains (from 10,000 to 13,000 feet). In this gap are the Laramie 
Plains and the Green River Ba.sin, both of which have been treated vrith the 
Great Plains. Within the mountains themselves are many valleys, some of 
which have Ijeen made by filling of glacial lakes, some by the accumulation 
of soil washeri down from the mountains and spread out in great fans at the 
outlets of gulches. In Colorado these valleys art; called “parks.” North 
Park, which compri.ses 1500 square miles, is 7500 feet above sea level. Its 
high elevation fjrohibit.s the presence of trees, but it caascs good rainfall and 
splendid grass, originally the fowl for thousands of antelope. South Park, 
40 by 45 square miles, is from 8000 to 9000 feet in elevation, and San Luis 
Park, the largest of the parks, was once a lake. It is drained by the Rio 
Grande, and is a fine agricultural valley because it is made of fine water-borne 
soil." 

Bitter Root Valley in Montana may bo taken as a typical Rocky Mountain 
valh'y. It seems to have been formed by the settling of a block of the earth’s 
crust. This ima-ess made the Dead Sea Basin. A lake filled the Bitter Root 
Valley, and the lak(' in turn was filled with mountain washings and drained 
when the river cut a gorge in the surrounding rock walls. Above the gorge 
am 511 square miles of valley, 61 miles long and from 3 to 14 miles wide. As 
the stream cut the gorge that drained the lake it made a series of terraces at 
varying elevations. These have frost drainage that is excellent for fruit. The 
Kootenai Valley of Idaho, near the British Columbia boundary, had the same 
origin SIS the Bitter Root \'alley, but the outlet gorge is so narrow that at 
times of flood the water dams up and floods some 60,000 acres of valley land, 
which is now being reclaimed by dikes. Some of these valleys, such as the 
Purcell Trench and the Rocky Mountain Trench, were .so scooped out by 
glaciers that they arc opt*n for great distances. 

These mountain valleys have very different climatic conditions because 
of differing altitudes, differing latitudes, and the differing rainfall that results 
from the varying height and direction of the enclosing mountains. Some are 
too high for agriculture, but excellent for summer pasture. Many are dry, 
but mountain streams often make irrigation possible. Thus the Bitter Root 
Valley project south of Missoula in Montana has 15,000 acres irrigated by 
one ditch. 


• Pork, produced in part by hogging down barley, is an important product here. 
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Fio. A. A pcrfpct, illustration of thp profpss by whirh a mountain stroam, parryine 
sediment, builds a delta. Alls a mountain lake, and turns it into a level plain of splendia 
stoneless alluvial soil. There are many such in the Roeky Mountains. We are most grateful 
to Messrs. Schnetler and Mendenhall for Andiiig this unusual picture for us. (Courtesy 
IT.S. Biological Survey) 


AOUlClILTtTRH 

Agrictilt.ure started in the Rocky Mountains when tlie fanners bcKaii to 
sell food to the miners. In the days when nold was kiiiR, thousands of men 
lived in c.ainps in the wilderiutss. Their iuuton, flour, beans, potatoes, and 
apples came full 1000 miles ac.ro.ss the plains. The railroads or (tven wagons 
brought the prodiu'c to the base of the Rocky Mountains. From there it 
was taken long distances liy wagon or pack mule to the various camps. The 
farmer who lived near one of tlie.se mining camps and had a little produce to 
sell got a price that was almost unbelievable. He received what the food was 
worth at .some distant point of production plus tl)e charge! for the long haul 
across the plains and through the mountains. Many a Rocky Mountain 
garden patijh in 1865 or 1870 was a source of inciome as good as a farm in 
Illinois at the same time. Under this profitable home market, agriculture 
naturally expanded, but there came a day when the market was ovorsupplied. 
The surplus had to be .sold in distant markets. The price that the farmer 
now received was the amount that was paid in the distant market, and from 
that amount throe charges had to be deducted - f.he coat of the package, 
freight charges to (he distant market, and commission for selling the produce. 
If the distant-market price is $1 and it costs 60 licnts to get the stuff to mar- 
ket, the price received by the fanner has dropped from $1.60 to 40 cents. 
This was a terrible day at the valley farms. It was indeed Black Friday, and 
the catastrophe has lasted through all the weeks and months and years. 

This period of readju.stment from import-price level to export-price level 
is one which has come to nearly all the Western country which started on 
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A. In some parts of the li^aitt a man may look up at a mountain and see a forest fire 
and say, ‘Well, it isn’t my forest.” But the man who irrigates land in our West is interested 
in the forest, whether be owns it or not, because thence cometh his water — slowly if the 
forest IS m good order, torrcntially if the forest is burned. 

some industry other than agriculture. As a matter of fact, the Rocky Moun- 
tain region is close to the bottom of the American price level for farm produce 
because its location is most distant from all markets. 

Valleys and benchlands in the Rocky Mountains and adjacent plateaus are 
excellent for the production of fruit. Peaches are a specialty in western Colo- 
rado. This area is also excellent for staples, as is well illustrated by the Sweet 
Fam at Carbondale on the west slope of Colorado. Here tracts of well- 
drained benchland, irrigated by mountain streams, have this rotation: alfalfa, 
a perennial, standing three or four years, potatoes, wheat, barley, and agMn 
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alfalfa. Wheat is sold. Barley and alfalfa are fed to sheep. Potatoes are sold. 
Potatoes yield sometiines 600 bushels to the acre, and other crops several times 
the national average.* The potatoes are of such excellent quality (being mealy 
when baked) that they are used on dining-cars and in New York hotels. But 
the region as a whole is so excellent for potatoes that the markets are often 
glutted, and therefore the chief produce must be meat and wool. Some 
ranchers 90 miles from a railroad, or more, walk their produce to the* rail- 
road station. 

In most of the region, animals pasture nearly ever 3 rwhere at some time 
during the year — above the timber, in the timber, below the timber. Such 
distant locations always have an outlet for produce in the form of butter, 
cheese, dried milk, and potato flour. But the time has not yet come for the 
large production of such intensive products. 

In 1918 a man tried 10 acres of lettuce in one of the high valleys of Colorado. 
He is said to have made 310,000. The news flew like rumors of gold, and a 
lettuce boom got under way. In 1922 the state had 6000 acres devoted to 
the crop, and shipped 812 carloads of lettuce, the boom reaching its peak in 
1927 with 13,240 acres and 2848 carload shipments. Since then acreage and 
shipments have declined, and they are now less than their 1922 volume. 
Colorado mountain valleys suit lettuce, because the plant requires cool 
weather, which is furnished by elevations of from 7000 to 10,000 feet. When 
the whole Mississippi Valley sweltered in a nonlettuce climate, this Colorado 
mountain specialty supplied the summer market, but rivals soon rushed in. 
New Mexico has high valleys too, and Ute Park and Grant are now centers 
of summer lettuce production. Idaho highland farmers are also growing 
lettuce. Cool seashore locations in California are shipping 100 carloads a 
day during the Colorado season. 

THE NORTHEHN ROCKIES 

We separate the central Rockies from the northern Rockies at the Canadian 
Pacific R.R., which happens to be the northern limit of any important occu- 
pation by the white man. At this latitude, an elevation of 4500 feet is fatal 
to agriculture. At Banff, where an old lake bed affords several miles of beau- 
tiful alluvial soil, frost comes every month of the summer, and people do not 
even attempt gardens. North of this is an incompletely explored land of wild 
mountains, peaks, snow, glaciers, lakes, lonely valleys, Indians, game, and 
occasional prospectors. We make this region include a part of the British 
Coliunbia Plateau north of the Fraser Basin. It is a plateau with deep 
valleys, and geologically it is different from the Rocky Mountains, though in 
the same latitude. For the uses of man it is the same, a partly explored non- 
agricultural mountainous game land which probably contains minerals. It 
may become a range, certainly a summer range, for some kind of foraging 

* The record potato yield in Colorado was eetabliehed in the San Luis Valley by a farmer 
who raised 1146.2 bu. on an acre in 1929. This valley, 60 by 160 miles, 7600 to 8000 feet 
in elevation, is built of alluvial soil and has 400,000 acres under irrigation. It is the lad- 
ing potato-producing district in the state. 
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Flo. A. Part of the YellowHtoiie National Park hinon herd. Note the hiek of vegetation 
on low Hlopes. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Interior) 


aiiimuls other than those which now us(‘ it. Th(“ introduction of the reindeer 
and the scinidoinestication of the bison in various parks arc very sugRestive."’ 
Almost equally suggestive is the progress in taming the Rooky Mountain 
she<^p. Now that the hunting has coast'd, sheep have become so tame in the 
Canadian NatioJtal Park, which includes the. Bow River Valley, that they can 
be seen nearly every summer day on the road between Banff and Lake Louise. 


FOBBSTS 


The .southern and central Rocky Mountains have large areas of forest. It 
is often of i)oor (ptality, and the timber is hard to get. Everywhere these 
mountains rise from plains that are too dry for forest, therefore fore.st is limited 


to a mountainside belt with a tran- 
sitional dry-line edge below and a 
tran.sitional cold-line edge above. 
Both of these trausitional edges 
produce little, poor, scattered, or 
gnarled specimens of trees. In 
Ycllow.stone National Park forests 
begin at 5000 feet and di.sappear at 

*• The VellowstiHiB Park has its prol>- 
le.iii of ‘'«verpr<Mluctuin,’' for “no hunt- 
ing” is an ironclad rule. Every year there 
is a surplus of elk, bulTaIn, and l>ear. In 
order to prevent ovetstoeking of the 
range, some of the surplus is used to fill 
the requests of soos, game preserves, city 
and state parks, and other public insti- 
tutions throughout the country, and the 
test of the surplus has to be slaughtered 
like any other rattle. 



Fig. B. J. Russell Smith examining Engel- 
mann sprure flattened by the wind at the cold 
line on Pikes Peak. 


timber 
straight, saw logs of this 
cove 500 ft. lower down. 
Rodebaugb) 


There were tall, 
Bcies in a protected 
'hoto by Everett G. 
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8800 feet on the south side and at 9300 feet on the colder (therefore moister) 
north. On the Big Homs out on the plains the limits of forest are 6000 
and 10,000 feet. In Colorado the limits are from 7000 to 11,000 and even 

12.000 feet. 

One can stand on Bald Mountain in south-central Idaho and look away 
across the lava plains of farms and pa.sturcs. Turning east, one looks over 
a mass of moimtains broken into sharp peaks and cut into sharp valleys so 
narrow that for 80 miles there is not a single cabin. The Salmon River flows 
through this maze in a 250-inile canyon between the valley of the Snake, 
where there are farms, and the upper valley of the Salmon, where there is 
one of those intermountain valleys of good farmland.*’ Similar mountains of 
great roughness almost surround Yellowstone National Park. 

The San Juan Mountains of southwestern Colorado have many peaks above 

13.000 feet high, with a labyrinth of valleys at an elevation of from 4000 to 
5000 feet. It is plain that much lumber is in places where it cannot be got, 
even though Rocky Mountain lumbering makes use of chutes through which 
logs are .slid down from high elevations and water-611ed flumes that float wood 
out of many a gorge where even a donkey could not enter. 

Conditions of tree growth and wood transportation explain why lumber 
is relatively unimportant in these states. They also point to pulpwrwd as 
the most natural means of use, but no mill has yet been built in this land of 
rough terrain and long distance from markets. 

As in nearly all other parts of the United States, fire is here the terrible 
enemy of the forest. The following facts are sickening in their imiflieations: 
Moat of Pikes Peak and the ^^cinity were desolated by forest fires between 
1850 and 1860. Much of the land is still bare, and now is being replanted 
with trees about the length of lead pencils and the size of matchsticka.** 
No man living is likely to see them attain saw-log .size. Fortunately most 
of the forests of this area are now in the posseasion of the United States 
Government.” Fortunately, too, nearly all classes of society want the forest 
preserved. Farmers who want irrigation water, and city iwople who want 
lumljcr, water supply, and scenery, are enthusiastically behind forest-fire 
protection. It is only the stockman who pastures the mountain forests whose 
psychology is questionable. Often there is better grass just after a fire. The 
vigilant National Fore.st Ranger Service succeeds in k(^eping the fires in 


” Bowman, Forest Physiography, p. 323. 

“ In the Rocky Mountain region the TJ.8. Forest Service is replanting at the rate of 
5000 to 6000 acres annually. Within this rwon arc more than 2,000,000 acres that will 
not restock naturally within twenty years. Apparently we will rat them planted in 3331 
years. Where is the American rush'? In 1933 it was recommended that; the following areas 
of Federal land be planted in trees ^ 1950; New Nngland, 400 acres; Middle Atlantic, 

40.000 acres; Lake, SOttOOO acres; Central, 215,000 acres; South, lOOjOOO acres; Pacific 
Coast, 260,000 acres; North Rocky Mountains, 439,000 acres; South Rocky Mountains, 

540.000 acres — a grand total of 2,100,000 acres. See IJ.S. Forest Service, A National Plan 
for American Forestry, Senate Doc. 12, 73d Cong., let sobs., 1933. During its first six years, 
1933-39, the Civilian Conservation Corps planted 1,741,000,000 trees, improved 3,312,498 
acres of forest land, and reduced fire haizards on 2,000,000 acres throughout the country. 

” Colorado, 23,475 square miles of national forest, over one-fifth of the state; Wyoming, 
14,225 square miles, over one-seventh of the state; Montana, 29,617 square miles, neam 
one-fifth of the state. 






Figs. 640 A and B. Two Rocky Mountain forest scenes. We have our choice if we 
work and exercise eternal vigilance — such vigilance! In the death scene a fire kSled the 
forest yean ago. Then another one licked the decaying remnants and killed all young growth. 
(A, Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. B, Court^ U.8. Forest Service) 





Fio. A. Civilization! What ia it? To a i 
Ijcar it is to live opulently on hotel garbage, to look 
at harmless xmarmed tourists, and also to have ita 
picture taken eve^ summer day, as is the custom 
with monarchs. (Courtesy C.S. Dept Interior) 
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national forests down to a 
small fraction of the area, in 
some areas as low as .2 per 
cent per year.” 

SCENERY AND 
TOURISTS 

It is probable that the 
tourist is now, and will for a 
long time continue to be, the 
most important industrial re- 
source of this region. He is 
now the most rapidly growing 
industry.^* Whoever wishes 
to see the tourist attractions 
has but to write to any rail- 
road crossing the Rockies, 
from the most southerly Santa 
Fe to the most northerly Ca- 
nadian National, to receive 
booklets showing perfect and 
beautiful photographs of 
mountain scenery. He can 

“ A TJ.S. Forest Service tabula- 
tion classed the origin of fires in 
protected areas in 1037 as follows: 

15, fires, smokers; 13,718, in- 
cendiary causes; 9563, debris-burn- 
ing; 72^1 lightning; 3435, cam|wrs; 

2822, railroads; 1356, lumbering; 

4964, miscellaneous; and 4992, un- 
known. The 63,760 fires on pro- 
tected areas burned 1 ,344,000 acres, 
with an estimated damage of 
32,466,000. In addition there were 
i21,449 fires on unprotected areas 
that burned 20,637,000 acres, with 
an estimated damage of 118,203,- 
000. The need for protection is 
obvious. (U.S. Dept of Commerce, 

Statittical Abttract of the United 
Statee, 1938, 1939, p. 691.) 

** Names reflect the change. In- 
stead of Wildhorse Creek, Dead 
Man’s Gulch, Rattlesnake Butte, 
names of the day of Bret Harte, 
the new places have soft-sounding 
names like Idylwilde, Brookvale, Montrose. Red Bull Draw has become Antelope Canyon, 
and Skunk Canyon, Blue Bell. Why has Colorado become so tame! Alas for the passing 
of the Wild West! A press dispatch from Butte in June, 1939, tells of an attempt to revive 
the city’s former wild and woolly reputation. Butte restaurants are now offering rattle- 
snake meat on their remilar menus. '‘It’s meant particularly for wire-whiskered gents with 
fire-brick-lined stomachs,” one chef explained. 



Fio. B. The cowboys’ 
from business to sport and spectacle. In the ranch 
country the rodeo is almost as common as the county 
fair in farming regions. This riding of wild broncos 
and wild cattle Iw become a standard sport, with 
especial reference to pleasing the tourist. (Courtesy 
Stwdard Oil Co. of (Jalif.) 
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Fia. A. If thorp is inspiration in winto-r landscape, jierhaps it is here. The Rocky 
Mountains in both tlie Ibiited States and Canaiki offer almost endloas .space for the e.'ceroisc 
of our new enthusiasm for winter sports. (Omrtesy Canaiiian Nnt’l R.R.) 


aiflo met an equally good or pos.sibly bclttT booklet by addressing the National 
Park Service at Washington. Fortunately for tlu' peojjle of tliis eontiiu'nt, 
the United States Governnuint and the Canadian Government vie with each 
other in setting off mountain lands as parks for tin* permanent possession 
and pleasure of all the iieople. Colorado eontains the accessible Rocky 
Mountain National Park; Montana, Glacier National Park; the corners of 
Wyoming and neighboring staters, Yellowstone National Park, larger than 
Delaware and Rhode Island combined.'' Canadian parks are equally large. 
Arrangements are made, especially in the American parts, for the traveler 
de luxe in good hotels, and in camps for the traveler of .simpler tastes or more 
moderate means. Here one may get all the pleasure of the out-of-doors, the 
wild, the unusual, the deep forest, the clear lake, mountain-climbing of all 
degrees of rigor — including the invalid’s method of climbing by automobile. 
A good automobile road and a cogwheel railway to the top of Pikes Peak make 
one of the high mountains of the world accessible to anybody whose heart is 
not weak. 

After wheat and hay are harvested out in the Great Plains and the grain 
belts, tons of thousands of farmers get into automobiles and cross the plains 
to the Rockies. All the continental railroads give very favorable summer 
excursion rates, and there is every reason to cxiiect the tourist business to 

" The completion of the Red Lodge-Cooke CSty, Mont., highway into the northeast 
entrance of the Yellowstone National Park has made the park, with its myriad wonders, 
more accessible to tourists. Montana’s tourist business in 1939 was worth about S23,OW,000. 
At this time the U.8. Dept of Ajmculture reported that all the sheep in Montana were 
valued at less than S20,000,OM; Montana is second only to California and Texas in sheep 
The dude ranch and the tourist are indeed getting to l)c big business. 
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Kio. A. If there be charm in a summer lan(l«en})e, perhajw it is here. Glacier >ratioiml 
Park, Mont., similar parks across the Ixrundary in Canada, other national parks in both 
countriesj national forests in both countries — all these Rive scope for vacation wanderinRS 
that are limited only by one's strenRth. This landscape is one of America’s many invitations 
to the Alpinist. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Interior) 


increa-se (aster than the pojnilalion of the United Stales, for the travel habit 
is growing upon us. It is a pity that the.se national playgrounds are so far 
from the great masses of our population. 

Since 1932 the Union Pacific ll.ll. has been systematically and expen- 
sively developing Sun Valley, Idaho, north of the Snake River Valley, as a 
winter resort, despite the fact that it is two days by fast train from New 
York and hundreds of miles from San Francisco. 'Phey claim that the 6000- 
foot elevation of the valley gives plenty of iwwdery skiing snow with no sur- 
face crust, from December to April. 

Then this same elevation, plus mountains from 2.500 to 6000 feet higher, 
offers attractions for summer a.s well as for winter. 


THE FUTURE OP THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION 

This region has a good, wholesome, invigorating climate. The people are 
almost completely Caucasian, of industrious Yanketi and European stock. 
What is to be its future? In many respects its mountains are like the Alps. 
Switzerland has less than 16,000 square miles and over 4,000,000 people, or 
256 to the square mile. The southern Rockies have about 250,000 square 
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miles and not much more than that many people. Like Switserland, this 
region has a great tourist business, but Switserland probably has greater 
tourist possibilities because of the greater number of people living in the 
other countries which are near, Switserland has a far better commercial 
location, because the Rockies are so fw from large numbers of people. The 
valleys of Switserland are more uniformly well-watered, and much lower, 
than those of the Rockies. The American region is richer than Switserland 
in having phosphate, oil shale, and coal. It also has wood, iron ore, and 
water power. Switserland, with its 256 people per square mile, is one of the 
most contented, most orderly, best-educa^, most civilized of countries. 
Certainly it is reasonable to expect that our Switzerland could be equally 
comfortable for man with one-tenth as many people per square mile, namely, 
25 or a total of 6,000,000 people. It could support varied industries supply- 
ing most of the needs of its people and pay for the rest with paper made from 
pulpwood and money received from entertaining tourists. It could with 
ease supply 6,000,000 people with apples, pears, grapes, peaches, cherries, 
small fruits, garden stuff, aU the milk, butter, cheese, and potatoes. It could 
also produce much wool, all the meat they would need, and most or all of the 
36,000,000 bushels of wheat that they would use. Or, if more wheat were 
needed, a surplus of the near-by plains could probably supply it.” Such a 
population would be scattered in a host of small manufacturing towns like 
those of Switzerland, and on small farms. The whole population would live 
always in sight of a noble and inspiring landscape. 

** The full utilization of ao much ateep land would probably find place for an extensive 
use of tree cropa, as explained in previous chapters. 



Chapters?, THE SEMIARID SOUTHWESTERN 
INTERMOUNTAIN PLATEAUS . 


LYING west of the southern part of the Aocky 
Mountain Region is the northern part of the 
Semiarid Southwestern Intermountain Plateau 
Region. This is a land which nature lifted up 
high to make it a plateau, and after this it has 
done much to fence away the rain. 

In the United States the western boundary of 
this area is the edge of the desert lands (lower 
than the plateaus) of Arizona and Nevada. The 
region extends southward far into Mexico, where 
the eastern and western cordilleras fence oflF the 
rain-bearing winds from its southern half. 

This is a vast region. Everywhere the rain is so 
slight, the summer so hot, that the farmer with his 
plow is not the symbol of the settlement. Instead 
it is the cowboy with his lariat and the leather leggings that keep the cactus 
from pricking him. Someone has said that this is a region where there are 
more streams and less water, more cows and less milk, and where one can 
look farther and see less, than any other place in the world. The “streams” 
are the surprisingly numerous empty washes or gullies (arroyos) where water 
runs only after occasional showers. The cows that do not give milk are the 
ranch cows, whose milk is taken by the calf. “Looking farther and seeing 
le&s” refers to the clear air, which lets you see great distances in a land empty 
of tree, home, field, and man. In no part of this region is there any tillage of 
importance in the modem sense except by irrigation, and the irrigated areas 
are small or very far between. Here, more than in any other region in North 
America, is the land par excellence of the large ranch, where animals must 
walk long distances to find enough scanty herbage to keep them alive. It is 
also a land where occasional drought brings death and starvation to beasts im- 
less they can be carried in trains to places of greater rainfall, where water is so 
scarce that at many times and in many places the land cannot be pastured 
at all unless man has laboriously provided water. Thus the State Railroad 
Commission of Texas, for itself and on behalf of the cattle-raising industry 
and the people of Texas, sent to the United States Food Administration in 
1918 an expression of thanks for assistance in moving 1500 cars of livestock 
from drought-stricken western Texas before the cattle starved or perished 
of thirst. Again, during the severe drought of 1934 the United States Govern- 
ment purchased 813,436 head of cattle from the ranchmen of western Texas. 
Of these cattle 22.6 per cent were in the counties of the Panhandle, 17.4 per 
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cent were in counties west of the Pecos River, and the remainder were in other 
counties west of the 100th meridian. Nearly one-fourth of all the eattle pur- 
chased were in such bad shape that they could not be used for meat and had 
to be condemned. Such droughts, often accompanied by the death of cattle, 
are common in all this region. 

This area is a part of the vast domain where the Spaniard once claimed to 
rule the Indian. In the Mexican part of it the Spanish American still ruled 
until recently, but more tlian half of the area was taken in the early part of 
the last century by the Americana. Ever 3 rwhere are marks of its early Spanish 
occupation — Spanish names, the Spanish tongue, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the vast estate. In 1800 the Governor of New Mexico had 2,000,000 
sheep with 2700 peons tending them. Up to the time of the confiscation of 
land under Obregon, the Terrazas estate in Chihuahua extended for 200 miles 
and was larger than Massachusetts and Rhodt' Island together. In the Ed- 
wards Plateau of T<‘xas one ranch extends for 40 miles on both sides of a 
creek and has a tract 8 miles square as a sorting-jH'ii for its cattle. • 

THE EDWARDS PLATEAU 

The eastern lobe of these plateaus, a limestone rock area sloping toward 
the south, is called the Edwards Plateau. It is dissected in its eastern and 
southern parts by a multittide of little valleys. Thin soil underlaid by lime- 
stone, scanty torrential rainfall, a high rate of evaporation, and a scarcity 
of flowing streams combine to make this an arid grazing region. This is a 
country where landholdings are measured in sections, or square miles. Most 
ranches contain 4 to 20 sections, and a few have 100 or mor(>.' 

The Indians were expelled from the plateau about 1880, and sheepmen 
were the first to enter.’* At first they brought their flocks t.o graze on the 
plateau only after ix'riods of umistial rainfall. About 1890 came the settler, 
who bought iuid leased the land from the .state, the railroad, and other owners. 
The ranchman drilled wells and s<>t up windmills, water tanks, and wolfproof 
fences. Today this is a combination or diversified ranching country, a land 
of sheep, goats, and cattle. It is the goat center of the United States. Most 
of the goats are .\ngoras, which are famous for their long fleeces of fine mo- 
hair.’ Aridity is revealed by the low carrying-power of the land — only 110 

' See William T. C’hainbers, “Fidwanla Plateau, A Combination Ranching Region,” 
Economic Geography, January, 1932, pp. C7-fK). 

’ The puming of tne white man lui.s worked some strange freaks in nature’s balance. The 
Indians repeatedly burned the dead grass, which burned the bashes and kept this rough 
country in i^ture. When the white man came, it was well covered with grass. A farmer 
known to Professor Hartman of the University of Texas tells of having had difficulty in 
finding stones to mark the corners when making surveys. Then the white man stopped the 
fires, and cedar bushes anil trees grew up. They kiUed the grass. The rain water then 
washed the sluillow earth mantle to the bottoms of the hills, converting areas into places of 
rocky desolation, where cedar trees cling to the crevices in the bare stone hills and look 
down upon rich glades of good soil and grass. 

’ Goats used to come to Kansas City by the trainload, but a recent pure-food law says 
that goat must be lalieled goat. Therefore, owing to one of our senseless prejudices about 
food, the goat comes to Kansas City no more. Many of them produce only mohair, a skin, 
carrion, and a bleaching skeleton. 

” I cannot conceive of goats being so reasonable in price as meat animals but what they 
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Kig. a. GiiatR on the range in the Edwards Plateau, a typiral landscape. 
(C!ourtesy U.S, Dept Af^r.) 


sheep, 62 goats, and 22 cattle per section. (!at,tle feed chiefly upon the grass, 
and the ranchnian’,s water tank is vital to tliem. The sheep and goats can 
get along without water for weeks, or <!ven months, and they c.an subsist on 
the hardier vegetation - we<‘ds, .shrubs, l)ushe.s, and small trees. In times 
of acute drought the ranchmen as.sist the livostocik by burning off the thorns 
of yucca, prickly pear, and cactu.s with giisoline tondies so that the animals 
can consume the more succulent parts, and at such times the ranch wells 
have to be bored to lower levids. Almul' half of the hired labor on the ranches 
is Mexican, and during the spring and autumn months migratory crews of 
Mexicans go from ranch to ranch and help to shear the sheep and goats. 

As might be exi)ected, there are few towns within the Edwards Plateau, 
and the few are usually very small. The larg(!st place is San Angelo (pop. 
25,000), which lies along the northern border. The great commercial metrop- 
olis of this part of Texas is the city of San Antonio (pop. 232,000), which is 

would be worth more to take a ehaiicc on their living on the range and producing one more 
fleece. If he should live and produce another three pounds of hmr which would bring from 
forty-five to fifty cents per pound, as recently, you can readily see that a man who owns 
them is going to take a chance on the possibility of two more fleeces instead of one.” — 
tetter from A. K. Mackey, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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located south oS the Balcones EscarpmeDt (the southern boundary of the 
Edwards Plateau). San Antonio is a trading center that is the joint product 
of the Western plains, the Rio Grande Valley, and the southwestern Cotton 
Belt. San Antonio is famous for its Alamo, the shrine of Texas .liberty. At 
San Antonio was located Kelly field, the largest American aviation training- 
field during the World War. The United States Army maintains Fort Sam 
Houston, four aviation fields, three camps, and one arseiud, representing an 
investment of over $40,000,000 that in 1938 called for an expenditure of 
$27,000,000 in pay roll, supplies, and construction. In recent years the trade 
of ^e city has b^n greatly stimulated by the opening of new oil and gas 
wells in t^ area. 


THE FILLED BASIN COUNTRY 

Most of this region, west of the Edwards Plateau and south of the Colorado 
Plateau, is land of filled-bamn formation — an arid-land phenomenon. In 
regions of low but torrential rainfall the vegetation is scattered so that no 
mat of roots holds the lands, and erosion on steep lands is therefore at its 
maximum.'* As a result we often find gaunt mountains of almost bare rock, 
and between them wide stretches filled 'with rock waste washed down from 
mountain summits and slopes. 

In old Mexico, as well as New Merdco and western Texas, many parts of 
this refpon have so little rain that the intermittent streams which wash 
mountain slopes to make filled basins cannot fill up their valleys, overflow 
them, and flow away to the sea cutting valleys as they go. Therefore we 
have inland drainage basins, usually with salt lakes in their lowest parts. 


THE TRANS-PECOS HIGHLANDS 

The name Trans-Pecos Highlands is given to the ridge and basin territory 
dnuned by the upper Pecos, the upper Rio Grande, and streams in the many 
mountains between them. The Trans-Pecos ridges were made by the simple 
process of breaking up the earth’s crust into great blocks and tipping them up 
— fault-block mountains, they are called. 

The broken ends of the tilted strata usually face the west, so that the 
mountains have sharp western fronts and long sloping eastern fronts. Such 
mountains are always in sight in most of the country between the Pecos and 
the Rio Grande and in some of the country west of the Rio Grande. The Rio 
Grande passes through these ranges in a series of narrows. In such a moun- 
tain break lies El Paso (“The Pass”). 

Between the ranges are wide, almost level valleys. Although the soil is 
fertile, the valleys are not famed as the pleasant homes of men like the valleys 
of Virginia or eastern Tennessee. Rainfall of 8, 9, or 10 inches a year, such 

* The rainfall of a humid reipon supporta a dense vegetation with an almost inconceiv- 
able mat of binebng roots, and a mantle of small growth, lesaves, and lad twigs, all of which 
stop erosion very effecti'vely. Desert vegetation, usually of the bush, shrub, and bunch- 
graas variety, affords little protection against washing. 
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aa that of EU Paso and other valley locations in this territory, means xiesert. 
The fitful rain that falls upon the mountains has long mnce waited the valleys 
full of loose and porous earth, and in this earth water promptly disappears, 
save in a few of the larger valleys where salt lakes, marshes, playas, and 
alkaline flats occupy the lowest land. There is a considerable area of inland 
drainage in these filled basins, here called bolsons, the Spanish name fof such 
a basin without outlet. The longest of these basin valleys, close indeed to 
the Rio Grande, bears the suggestive name of Jornada del Muerto (“Journey 
of Death”), given to it by the early Spaniards. 

What kind of country is this for the homes of man? A New Mexican, 
describing the ranch house of this region, answers: 

A “dobe” hut of one or two rooms, set out on a sun-blistered flat where bulls paw 
up clouds of pungent dust, while they bellow challenges at each other. Miles away 
through quivering air dance the distorted outlines of the cool, timbered mountains. 
... A one-roomed log cabin with a “lean-to,” in a beautiful mountain valley, but 
with every vestige of the native forest cut away from all around the house for fifty or 
a hundred yards on all aides. 

These are by no means the only kinds of ranch-houses, but they are by far the 
commonest. . . . 

The author also appreciates how the lack of control of land, the uncertainty of the 
returns for labor, the rough character of the work itself, the exposure it entails and 
the irregularity of habits which it engenders, all tend to render the ranch-house a 
mere “permanent camp.” ‘ 

In the Trans-Pecos country of western Texas and Now Mexico the ranch- 
man needs from 2000 to 8000 acres to support a family. The land sliines 
white between the sparse shrubs. 

IRRIGATION AND EL PASO 

Here and there the greater rainfall of some upland makes possible a little 
dry farming, but the chief escape thus far from dependence on the ranch and 
the occasional mine is afforded by irrigation in the valleys of the two main 
streams, the Pecos and the upper Rio Grande. By diversion, by pumping, 
and sometimes from artesian wells, water is obtained to raise large quantities 
of alfalfa, which fattens the range animals and carries them through periods of 
snow and drought.' 

One hundred and twenty-five miles above El Paso the Bureau of Reclama- 

' E. O. Wouton, Treet and Shrubt qf New Mexico, New Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station, BvUelin 87, 1913, pp. 11, 12. 

* South of Roewdl, N. M., ie a noteworthy example of irrigation by artesian water (and 
also a noteworthy example of waste). Because many wells yielded 1000 and 2000 gallons 
of water per minute, it was generally believed that the supply was inexhaustible. A well 
drilled by the Oasis Cotton (company in 1926 yielded 6000 gallons per minute, a record for 
the Unitra States. Excessive use of water caused the area of artesian flow to decline from 
663 sq. mi. in 1905 to 425 sq. mi. in 1925, at which time about 60,000 acres were under 
irrigation. Finally, in 1931 the state enacted a law declaring undenqound waters to be 
public waters and subject to appropriation, in the him that conservation measures would 
prevent furthm' decline in the artesian head. How often the legend of the stable door and 
the stolen horse applies to the use (or misuse) of our natural resouroeel (See U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Water Supply Paper 639.) 



Fio. SflO A. In 1857 Meut. ICdwiird F. Hc-alc, Indian agent and trail-blazer, was commis- 
sioned lijr the I'.S. War Dept to survey a waijon road from Fort. Defiance, Ariz., to the 
Colorado River in Arizona. He left Sati Aubmio .lunc 25, 1857, and reached the Coloratlo 
River January 23, 1858. He kept a full and acouraU- journal. “ You will find in my journal,” 
he said, "that we camped sometimes without wood and sometimes without water, but 
never without abundant grass. . . . "On arriving at the hanks of this river Csee picture] 
we found no difficulty in getting down without locking a wheel.” 

Note the man at the upiwr left and the layers of different colored material that were 
hud down ns mountain n-asn filled a a file basin with rich alluvium, (('curtesy Milton Snow, 
Navajo Indian Servi<'<'l 



Fio. 530 B. When Lieutenant Beale paased this place he wrote: " Kven the stoicism and 
indiffetenee to Iwauty anil scenery so characteristic of the lower class of Spanish population 
was moveii, and as we passed successive vales and glades, filled with verdant grass knee 
high to our mules, dotted with flowers, and the edg^ skirted by mgantic pines, they con- 
stantl}' gave vent to their delight in fervent ejaculations of praiseP’ It is that way today, 
because it is national forest, where grazing has been controlled, and though the right number 
of cattle has been kept there for years, the grass has been allowed to reproduce. (Courtesy 
Milton Snow, Navajo Indian Service) 






Fia. 551 A. When the late Will C. HarncB visited the valley of this branch of the Oiln 
River in Arizona in 1882 he said it was "tswit'd with soft lush grass, and the stream had iio 
banks'.” The same man saw it ill 1934 and said, ‘‘Ort'en meadotts were replaced hj' wide 
expanses of drifting sand, and the Sivn Simon (’reek had liecoine the infamous San Simon 
Wash, 30 feet deep, 00 miles long, sometimes a thousand feet «ide and (getting wider.” 
It was also developing branches on both sides. Note the man. fdourtesy Kat’l Resourees 
Conunittee) 



Fig. 551 B. Scores of valleys in the southwestern United States were kne^high or head- 
high with grass, and now are experiencing this change as a result of overpasturing. Thirty or 
forty years ago hundreds of acres were irrigated. Now men camiot get the water out of 
the stream. The fate of irrigation reservoirs downstream from this, such as the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir, seems plain, and nearly all because we overpasture. Beavers conserve 
their resources much better than do Americans. (Courtesy B. A. Hendricks, U.S. Forest 
Service) 
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turn buUt the Elephant Butte Dam in 1916, forming a lake of 60 square miles, 
having a shore line of 200 miles and impounding water enough to cover the 
State of Delaware 2 feet deep. 

Alas ^r the future of the reservoir and the lands that depend upon it! The 
Rio Grande drainage area north of £3 Paso offers a more complete Kcample 
of regional suicide than most people ever imagined. Sixty years ago the 
main river had several hranchea coming through wide, almost level, filled 
valleys, where sacaton, a good pasture grass, grew 4, 6, or 8 feet hig^, and 
thousands of acres were irrigated hy simple diversion of the stream that 
flowed through from the higher mountains east and west. 

Overpasturing of these uplands caused increased floods. Many of the 
streams have cut channels 20 or 30 or 40 feet deep and hundreds of feet wide in 
their erstwhile beautiful sacaton pastures. Water can no longer be diverted 
for irrigation, and thousands of acres have not only ceased to be irrigated 
but have gone down the stream, leaving wide washes in their place. 

This new deluge of outwash has filled the Rio Grande. Men have built 
dikes to hold it in, until now the bottom is above the level of the valley in 
some places. This raised the water table in the long stretch of irrigated valley 
beginning north of Albuquerque and extending almost to El Paso. Much of 
this land has already been abandoned because of water-logging, and more 
apparently must be.' To cap the climax, the reservoir is filling much faster 
than was anticipated, and when it is full, what will fanners near El Paso do 
for irrigation water and what will H Paso do to stop the floods, which are 
being held for the present in the Elephant Butte Reservoir? 

This swift tragedy in a valley that the Indians had cultivated for two 
thousand years is one of many perfect examples of the necessity of regional 
planning, so that the individual seeking his profits this year may not ruin 
land that might support communities for centuries to come.' At present the 
water from Elephant Butte irrigates 500,000 acres of land below the dam, 
in New Mexico and Texas, while some of it goes on down-river to keep our 
treaty with the Mexicans. Elevation of 4000 feet gives this land a good 
, healthful climate where wheat can grow in the winter and a crop of Egyptian 
com can follow it in summer on the same land. Long-staple cotton and 
alfalfa are the principal crops, and milk and vegetables for the city of El Paso 
may be expected to claim more land as the city grows. 

El Paso (pop. 102,000) is the largest city between San Antonio and Los 
Angeles. Once a tra^ng-post on the old Swta Fe and Butterfield trails, El 

’ In 1880, 125,000 acres vrere under irrigation in the Albuquerque^Socorro district in 
central New Mexico. Between 18W and 1896 water-logging cinisM M,000 acres to be 
abandoned. Finally, the Middle Bio Grande Conservancy District was organized to cope 
with the problems of waterlogged land, an obsolete irrigation ^stem, and floods. Between 
1030 and 1936 the district constructed 345 miles of drainage ditches, 181 miles of levees for 
flood protection, and 363 miles of irrigation carais. The water table (rf the district was 
lowered an average of 3 feet as a result of the improvements. See Retourcea and Oppor- 
tuntiiea of the Middle Rio Grande VaOeu, University of New Mexico, BuUelin 264, 10&. 

' Only recently was co-operation aciueved between the states involved and the Federal 
Government in a comprehmove survey of the problems of upper Rio Grande VaHey. 
See National Resources Committee, Regional Planning: Part VI: The Rio Chunde Jatnt 
InveetigaUon in the Upper Bio Qramie Batin in Colorado, Neui Afezteo, and Texat, 1936-97, 
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Fb 80 today is served by 8 nulroads and is an important distributing center 
for the Southwest and northern Mexico. Its manufacturing industry ineiu^es 
smelters and a copper refinery using New Mexican coal and ores from NW 
Mexico and old Mexico. £1 Paso also has petroleum refineries, cotton 
gins, and cottonseed-oil mills, meat-packing plants, and railway repur shops. 
El Paso has a large permanent Federal pay roll arising from the inunigra- 
tion, customs, public-health, and border-patrol services; the Intenrational 
Boundary Ckrmmission; and Fort Bliss, the largest cavalry poet in the 
United States. Sunshine, dry air, and cool nights make El Paso a health 
resort of conriderable note.' 

THE INDIAN CULTURE 

The white man in irrigating the valley of the Rio Grande cannot claim to 
be a pioneer, for the first Spanish explorers nourished their famished bodies 
and replenished their stocks of food from the abundant harvests produced by 
the Pueblo Indians in the irrigated valley of the Rio Grande, where Indians 
had lived for unknown centuries. At Taos and a few other places we can still 
see the method of living these people had developed before the white man 
can;e. They have surrendered somewhat to the wiles of window glass and 
a few other of our conveniences, but we have not yet hurt their culture much. 
Long may the Taos culture last! Many live under one roof. The pueblo is 
five or six stories high. Until recently the first story was without windows 
in the sides, and rooms were entered from the top. The walls and roof are of 
sun-dried brick, supported on strong poles and piled thick with impermeable 
clay. If a young man wishes to marry, the fathers of the village point to a 
place where he may add rooms on the roof of the pueblo. The town of Taos 
now contains about 300 people and is composed of two “house heaps,” one 
on each side of the river, connected by a bridge. 

It is greatly to be hoped that friends of fair play can keep these rimple 
people from being crowded out of their water rights and lands, which are to 
them life. In most other places in the United States many of the Indians 
are beginning to adopt the white man's ways — a practice of questionable 
benefit to them. 

THE MANY CULTURES OF NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico, with one of the sparsest populations of the country, can 
boast the greatest number of civilizations; 1. Prehistoric, of which mitny 
cliff dwellings and other remains abound, indicating a surprising culture. 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes, the ethnologist, has even found at Mesa Verde, south- 
western Colorado (near the New Mexico line in the Colorado Plateaus), an 
astronomical observatory left by these remarkable people. 2 . Indian, of 
which many tribes and some towns remain and from which basketry and 
excellent blanket work are increasingly thrust upon our attention. 3. Spanish, 

' E3 Paso has sunshine 81 %_ of the total possible time, a relative humidity of only 41, 
a mean annual rainfall of 8.96 in.; it is located at an elevation of 3710 feet. 
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Fio. A. The much-visited Indian pueblo of Taos, 72 miles north of Santa Pe, first seen 
by a memljor of Coronado’s company in 1540, still thriving, but culturally menaced by too 
many visitors. (Courtesy Museum of New Mexico) 


preaent in place names as well as the persons and lanp'uage of the Mexicans in 
the streets of Santa Fe and other towns. 4. The American culture, which in 
many cases has had the good sense and taste to follow the native style of ar- 
chitecture. Its buildings are a blend of the Indian pueblo and the Spanish 
mission. This very pleasing type has been adopted with great enthusiasm. 
Witness the architecture of Santa Fe, where one sees apartments, office 
buildings, and museums, even the posf office, all in this unique and useful 
style of architeeture which so thoroughly fits into the climatic conditions of 
the country.'” The thoroughness with which this new style of architecture 
has been adopted is well instanced by a public high school in Santa Fe, of 
which the earlier structure is thoroughly and hideously New England, and 
the high-school unit beside it thoroughly and pleasingly New Mexican." 

El Paso alone stands out as a city of size in the Trams-Pecos country. Such 
places as Albuquerque (pop. 27,000), the largest city in New Mexico, Santa 
Fe (11,000), and Las Vegas (5000) are principally seats of governmental 
activity and tourist centers, where Indian culture and Indian ruins are the 
stock in trade. Visiting tourists are intrigued by handicraft products that 
are offered for sale, especially woolen blankets and rugs. 

■' The plainer adobe house may look eomewhst like a pile of mud, but it is in reality a 
comfortable house, cool in summer and warm in winter, because walls and roof are thick 
enou^ to turn both water and heat. 

o Mme years ago the University of New Mexico, in Albuquerque, officially adopted a 
modified pueblo type of architecture. 
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Fig. Tlic white man copieH Indian architecture in thia hotel (called an inn) in Santa Fe. 
(Courtesy Atehiaon, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.) 


THE MEXICAN PART OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
PLATEAUS 

Mexico is not separated from the United States by physical or even by 
racial lines, for many of the people of our own Southwestern Plateaus are 
Mexican in origin, and many speak Spanish. The American part is still sub- 
stantially Indian, while across the Mexican boundary we find the population 
chiefly Indian and partly mixed, with a small percentage of Spanish. The 
boundary line, which is strictly an imaginary line for most of the way,“ is 
not much of a boundary even w'here it depends on the Rio Grande, for it is 
easy to cross the river at low water." Neverthele.ss the boundary marks sharp 
political and cultural contrasts. 

” Boundary troubles are ludicrously illustrated by an episode rehearsed at great length, 
with diagrams, in the correwondence in 1891 between the United States and Mexico. It 
seenu that an Arizona sheriff in the town of Nogales desired to arrest a drunken man who 
persisted in staying a few feet across the international boundary, which runs through the 
middle of the street. A confederate of the sheriff went across the street and “accidentally ’’ 
bump^ into the tipsy one, who went smawling mx>n the ground, with his feet in Arizona 
and his head and shoulders in Mexico. The sheriff grabbed his feet, pulled him across, and 
locked him up in jail. Whereupon Mexico protested that this removal of the attach^ 
head from Mexican territory was an invasion of itn sovereign rights. The correspondence 
dragmd on for some months and was never settled officimly, for before the matter was 
included the Americans thought the intoxicated one had been in jail long enough and so 
he “escaped” and the diplomatic question remained unsolved. Now, alas for romanoe! 
there is a fence down the middle of the street. 

• n boundary difficulties caused by the shifting position of the river were discussed 
u^hapter 25. In order to keep the river from wandermg all over the landscape, a $6,(X)0,- 
was begun in 1934 which will straighten the river channel from £3 Paso to 
Fort Quitman, reducing the length from 165 miles to 88 miles between these points. 
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Nearly eveiy American dty and town along the international border has 
its counterpart on the Mexican side: Nogales, Ariaona, and Nogales, Sonora; 
Douglas, Arizona, and Agua Prieta, Sonora; Columbus, New Mexico, and 
Las Falomas, Chihuahua; El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Chihuahua; Eagle 
Pass, Texas, and I^edras Negras, Coahuila; Laredo, Texas, and Niievo 
Laredo, Tamaulipas; Brownsville, Texas, and Matamoras, Tamaulipas. 
These twin cities are by no means “identical twins.” When you cross the 
border southward, you are apt to pass from a reasonably neat, orderly, clean, 
prosperous-looking town to one that is ill-kept, dirty, unsanitary, dimrderly, 
a place where the saloon, the gambling-den, loose divorce, and the worst 
haunts of vice flaunt themselves. 

These Mexican border towns had a . brisk trade during our Prohibition era, 
and they are still largely supported by American patrons, some of whom are 
escaping the restrictions of American law by a sojourn across the border. 
Many an American tourist thinks that he has “seen Mexico” after he has 
vimt^ one of these border towns, just as many a European makes the mistake 
of judfpng America by what he sees in Manhattan. One should not make the 
mistake of judging all of Mexico by the poor, ignorant Indian any more than 
he should judge the entire United States by the poor whites of Appalachia or 
by the flotsam and jetsam of humanity that can be encountered in parts of 
New York City and Chicago. 

Mexico is also the land of the polite and cultured Spanish descendant, 
who tips his hat upon meeting another gentleman and again upon leaving 
him. He and his children often have been educated in Europe and the United 
States and have traveled widely For years he was the owner of the large 
hacienda (prior to recent agrarian reform), the mine-owner or mining engi- 
neer, the college professor, the lawyer, the doctor, the banker, the states- 
man — the person of position and responsibility. 

This Mexican part of the Southwestern Plateaus, lying between the eastern 
and western cordilleras, is from 250 to 300 miles wide, and from 800 to 900 
miles long. This great plateau, increasing slightly in elevation toward the 
south, has been built by the outpourings of volcanoes and by mountain wash- 
ings. Therefore it is a vast sea of water-borne or volcanic soils with old 
mountains sticking out of it as islands. Fortunately for Mexico and the rest 
of the world, these islands of old rock contain much valuable metal and give 
rise to a great mining industry. As on the plateaus to the northward in the 
United States, but little agriculture is possible. In the north the Conchos 
River carries water from the western mountains to empty it into the Rio 
Grande. On both sides of the Conchos are areas of bolsons with salt lakes. 
Once the Rio Grande flowed into this territory, but a volcano threw a dam 
across its course, turning it to the present channel. These plateaus are .walled 

” A friend of mine is a profemr in a large Mexican university. He speaks English and 
French nearly as well as his native Spanish, and in 1932 he was studying German in order 
“to keep ttp with his childrra," who were attending a German schoolm the capital city. 
He has been an accountant in England and in India and has traveled throughout Europe. 
He served in the Canadian army during the World War. As part of a ^y’s work, ne 
teachss classes at the university,^ manages a business enterprise, and practices law as a 
government attorney. He has time for golf, tennis, and other recreation, and belongs 
to several dube. How does the avwage American college professor compare with himT 
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in by tbe oordillraas, ao that some parts receive not more than 4 or Ainohes of 
rain. No parts have more than 20 inches a year. 

THE LARGE HACIENDA AND THE PEON 

Prior to the present era of agrarian reform, this was long the lancf of the 
huge feudal ranch-estate (hacienda), the mine, and the revolution. One who 
looks into the stormy history of Mexico and reads the chronicles of its civil 
wars wonders how the country can be as well developed as it is. 

Climate and history combined to make the great feudal estates. Without 
irrigation, the land is good for little but the ranch. Water is scarce, so the 
possessor of a few good water sites had natural command of large areas around. 
In the politically disturbed times there was a real feudal basis — the land- 
owner with his fortified house could protect his vassals. Certain it is that the 
American concept, or the American ideal, of the small farm occupied by its 
owner was almost unknown in this region. Instead, one vast estate succeeded 
another. When the Mexican owner visited the borders of his estate it often 
took several days, and he traveled with coach and six and retinue like a 
medieval prince, which indeed he was. The large estate in Chihuahua has 
been mentioned. The Zuloaga family had 2,000,000 acres. In the days of 
Dias an American company bought an estate 60 by 70 miles in northeastern 
Zacatecas. It was occupied by 2000 people and 500,000 (estimated) head of 
livestock. It was 60 miles from a railroad station to the manor house, a large 
structure built around a patio, or open court. Near the manor house were 
the church and a village. The peons lived in villages beside a spring or pond 
made by damming the channel of a stream to store its floodwaters. 

Back and forth from thin and distant pastures to the stagnant water hole 
moved the peon cowboy and the cattle. The house of the peon was made of 
sun-dried bricks. It was usually without a window, the door sufficing to let 
in such light as it could. Some houses were even built without a door, en- 
trance being made only through an opening into a wall, with another opening 
into an inner room. The women and children had to choose between the 
gloom of the adobe hut and the glare of the unshaded sun. Here they were 
tied for life by peonage laws. 

For four hundred years the peons were in reality medieval vassals, little 
better indeed than chattels, strangely like cattle. Corncakes (tortillas), fried 
beans, and onions were, and still are, the chief food.'^ Their one ornament 
was the highly decorated and appallingly heavy hat; their one entertainment 
was the church procession or fiesta, their one luxury to get drunk on fierce 
liquor — aguardiente, “burning water,” an unbelievably strong alcohol dis- 
tilled from mescal, a member of the century-plant family. Such was the life 
of the poor peons — millions of them. They could not get ahead financially. 
They were quite unambitious, and exceedingly conservative. They cut their 
grain with a sickle and shelled their com by hand, and only with the greatest 
difficulty could they be induced to use more efficient tools. 

The American owners of the large estate just mentioned sought to improve 
* From the standpoint of nutrUion this leaves tittle to be desired. 
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conditions and increase output by increasing wages. The peons promptly 
cut down the number of days of work, because the increascKi wage enabled 
them to live by their accepted standards with fewer days of labor. 

Such was the Indian mode of living in rural Mexico during four centuries 
of peonage. A subsistence standard of living still prevails throughout much 
of the countryside. Today, however, many of the great houses on the ha- 
ciendas are desolate, and their former owners are gone. In recent years 
Mexico has been undergoing a revolution — not a bloody one with bullets, 
battles, and executions, but a social revolution attempting fundamental 
changes in economic, political, and social institutions with the avowed ob- 
ject of improving the status of the poor Indian. Many of the huge haciendas 
have been taken by the Government (“expropriation” is the American word 
for it), broken up into smaller parcels of land, and turned over to the former 
peons for use under a system of communal ownership. The obvious losers 
in this social revolution have been the great families of Spanish descent (and 
foreigners) who once owned the land, the mines, and nearly everything of 
value. Most of the old aristocrats have vanished to foreign lands or have 
sunk into the middle class, working humbly in factory, office, or store. There 
are still large haciendas in Mexico, but they are owned chiefly by generals, 
politicians, or basineasmen who have grown rich in native and foreign business. 
The present aristocracy has much Indian blood, but if the present trend 
continues, it too may have to give up much of its wealth. 

THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 

Nowhere in Mexico is there to be found a public statue of Cortfe, for after 
the time of the Spanish conquistadors the lot of the Indian was one of abject 
peonage. During the last hundred yearn the Indian has heard many promises. 
Many a revolutionary leader has swept into i)ower with the slogan “Land 
for the Peons!” and later has been swept out of office, dead or alive, because 
he failed to redeem his promise or because he went about redeeming it too 
slowly. Ldzaro C&rdenas, the Tarascan Indian who was elected Pnwident in 
1934, has been in a tremendous hurry to give Mexico back to its people before 
the conclusion of his term in 1940. Says C&rdenas, “We want fewer Indians 
and more Mexicans.” The great social revolution that is now in progress 
south of the Rio Grande will be discussed in Chapter 41, but some of the 
agrarian reforms that affect this region may be mentioned here. 

Since 1917 the Government has pursued a policy of land redistribution, 
seizing large estates and dividing them among the ixM)r. By 1930 approxi- 
mately 12,935,000 acres had been distributed among 593,000 families, and 
by 1939 more than 1 ,700,000 families had received some 50,000,000 acres of 
free land. The amount of land granted to each family varies from about 10 
aeres of irrigated land to about 100 acres of grazing-land, the average grant 
being about 30 acres. To acquire land, tw'cnty or more persons must ask for 
it together. The redistributed land does not become the projjerty of the 
recipient, but belonp to the rural village, or community, known as the ejido. 
The landholder, or ejidatario, may retain the land for life, and it is usually 
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reassigned to tiis heirs, but failing to work the land for two years in suoeessioii 
inay lead to forfeiture. Thus the Government has set about to establish 
communal ownership of land in rural areas, a custom that long prevailed 
among the Indians before the Spaniards arrived and is still to be found in 
some parts of Central America. In England or the United States such %land 
policy would be flayed as Communism, but in Mexico it’s just an old Indian 
custom. 

Coupled with this program of land redistribution are extensive programs 
of financial assistance, education, public health, and public works.** The 
Government has sot up special banloi to provide the ejidatario with working 
capital. More than a tenth of the national budget i.s now spent on education. 
Illiteracy is diminishing, and the Indian receives instruction in sanitation as 
well as advice about proper methods of farming. Roads are being built, and 
in 1939 there were more than 2500 miles of federal highways open to traffic 
with an additional 800 miles under construction. Irrigation works are being 
constructed to meet the pressing need for water.” 

The Laguna district, Mexico’.s oldest and most important cotton-growing 
area, may be cited as an example of the recent agrarian reforms.** This dis- 
trict, located in the region we are now describing, is in the midst of the arid 
plateau along the liorders of Durango and Coahuila. It depends upon flood 
irrigation and water pumped from wells. Originally the area was a grant 
from Charles II of Spain and embraced more than 1 ,000,000 acres of ranching 
land. Prior to 1850 there was little subdivision of the land, and as late as 
1930 there were only 322 rural proisjrties, namely, 131 haciendas, 93 ranchos, 
10 ejidos, and 88 miscellaneous plots. Expropriation in October, 1936, caused 
the district to be divided into 277 ejidos. In 1937 the Government spent 
40,000,000 pesos in wages, machinery, wells, and equipment, and a dam is under 
construction 150 miles above Laguna on the Nazas River that will provide 
more water and serve to regidate the stream flow. The government program 
for the Laguna district involves not only a redistribution of the land but a 
new plan for agriculture, with a new irrigation .system using storage dams, 
larger ditches, and wells.'* A new system of crops has been begun, with more 
area devoted to w'heat and alfalfa and to the raising of livestock. 

“ On .June 2.'i, 1937, Presulent Cdrdenaa issued a decree providing for government regu- 
lation of farm production, for fixing maximum and minimum prii«B of farm produce, and 
for federal control of agricultural exports and imports. 

” Only 30% of the land area of Mexico is arable land, two-thirds of which cannot be 
cultivated without irrij^tion. (See .leads Galindo y Villa, GeografUi de Mexico, Barcelona, 
1930, p, J55.) If the qgure is wrong, it is probably too high. 

“ See Samuel N. Dieken, “Cotton Kegions of Mc-xico," Economic Oeography, October, 
1938, pp. 363-71. 

" Dr. Dieken says: “The ejidos still resemble the haciendas and ranchos from which 
they were formed. Usually the old village nucleus is used as headquarters for the ejtdo. 
A fairly representative ejido is Las Conchas, three miles northeast of Torredn. The unit 
covers 1400 hectares of which.450 wore in cultivation in April, 1938. The cultivated land 
IS dually divided between wheat and cotton, the former nearly ready for harvest, the latter 
only a few inches high. The acreage of wheat has been increased but part of the crop was 
a failure, due probably to the use of seed ill-adapted to this region. There was no water 
^ being dug; one well with a six inch pump will irrigate 

hectares. The ejidos which have wells usually grow com and alfmfa in addition to 
wheat. The population of Las Conchas is 146, all of which must be supported from the 
sale of cotton and wheat, since no corn is produced.” — Ibid., pp. 370-71. 
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COTTON, RUBBER, AND ISTLE 

So far as area is concerned, the ranch is far and away the predominant in> 
dustry of the whole Mexican section of the plateau. While aridity decrees 
that most of the surface is suitable only for grazing, the pressure of popula- 
tion gives a great urge toward irrigation as the new ejidos come into bdng 
on the old hacienda lands. Wheat, com, beans, and alfalfa are the leading 
food and feed crops; cotton, istle, and guayule are cash crops. 

Within this arid plateau are four of Mexico’s greatest cotton-growin g 
areas, all four depen^ng upon irrigation.^ The Laguna district, previously 
mentioned, consists of about 100,000 sqxiare miles of old lake bed forming an 
irregular basin, which is bordered by mountain ranges that are too low to 
cause precipitation. Part of the water supply is obtained from wells, but the 
natives have long had to depend chiefly upon the floodwaters of the Nazas 
and Aguanaval rivers, which rise in the Sierra Madre Oriental. Great irriga- 
tion squares, or fields surrounded by earthen ridges, help to conserve the 
floodwaters that arrive in September and October and which must suffice for 
the cotton, which Ls not planted until the following February. With the 
completion of the new dam on the Nazas, a larger and more dependable supply 
of water will be assured. The cotton output varies from 60,000 to 140,000 
bales a year and is shipped to the textile mills in Puebla, the Federal District, 
and Veracruz, a small portion being consumed in Torre6n (pop. 66,000), the 
chief city in the Laguna district. 

For 300 miles along the Conchos River in Chihuahua extends a second 
cotton-growing area, which has an annual output of about 10,000 bales. The 
upper part of this district lies in the foothills of the Sierra Madre Oriental, 
the middle part is in broad basins, and the lower part lies in the river flood 
plain. In the upper part is La Boquilla Dam, with a reservoir covering 43,000 
acres.” When auriliary dams now under construction are completed, it is 
hoped to irrigate 160,000 acres. A third cotton area extends for 30 miles 
down the flood plain of the Rio Grande below Juarez. A treaty with the 
United States limits the diversion of water to 60,000 acre-feet. In this area 
is grown Mexico’s finest cotton, which is about IJ inches in length. In north- 
western Nuevo Le6n is a fourth cotton-growing area on the gravelly mesas 
along the upper Rio Salado. Here the river is entrenched in barrancas, or 
gorges, from 30 to 60 feet deep. The Don Martin Dam enables the water to 
reach the top of the mesas, which are never troubled by floods. This area 
has produced as much as 30,000 bales of cotton a year, and in 1933 about 
90,000 acres were under irrigation. In the winter of 1937-38, however, de- 
ficient rainfall and excessive seepage caused the great reservoir to run dry. 

" Two cotton-crowini^ areas beyond the limits of this human-use region are the Mexi- 
c^i district, which occupies a part of the delta of the Colorado River, and the Matamoras 
district on the flood plain of the lower Rio Grande, where cotton is grown without irriga- 
tion. Laguna, Mexicali, and Matamoras account for more than 80% of Mexico’s annual 
ou^t of about 400,000 bales. 

" La Boquilla was built between 1909 and 1915 by a Canadian corporation at a cost of 
$10,000, 000._ At first it was used only for the generation of electric power, wUch is trans- 
mitted by wire to Parral, Chihuahua, and to various mines. The Ha.iTi is 243 feet high and 
impounds over 3,000,000 cubic meters of water. 
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In the eastern foothill region near Saltillo 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 budids 
of wheat are grown each year by dry farming, unless there happens to be a 
drought. 

In the SaltillO'Torredn section of this region there has been an interesting 
alternation of industrial output between istle and guajnile. The istle fiber 
is taken from a plant that resembles the century plant. It is exported to 
America and Europe for the manufacture of ropes, sacks, mats, brushes. The 
fiber business declined when, about 1905, it was discovered that the gua3rule 
shrub, growing extensively on the arid pastures, had about 10 per cent of its 
dry weight in rubber. The shrub was rooted up far and wide and carried to 
Torrefin and Saltillo (pop. 45,000), where factories chopped it up and dis- 
solved the gum. For a few years there was a lively export of rubber, which 
reached its i>eak during the World War and in postwar years when the price 
of rubber in New York and London approached $1 a pound.^ Then rubber 
declined in price, owing to rubber production by cheap coolie labor in the 
East Indies. Guayule could not compete under the new conditions. Rubber 
factories were torn down and the workers turned to the fiber business, which 
again rose to its old proportions. 


MINING 

Mines have furnished the chief export of these filled-basin plateaus. The 
silver, gold, copper, zinc, and bismuth (chiefly silver) have far outranked in 
value the cattle, hides, rubber, and istle. Some of the many mountains which 
protrude through the volcanic and lake deposits were the seat of a thriving 
industry in colonial days. The mining cities of Chihuahua (pop. 45,000), 
Zacatecas (33,000), San Luis Potosf (74,000), and Aguascalientes (62,000) 
are sisters in time with Plymouth and Salem, Massachusetts, and Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. They are not mining camps, but solid cities of stone, with fine 
churches and cathedrals, and good two-story houses of Spanish architecture, 
often surrounded, it is true, by acres of hovels. In Chihuahua stands a church 
that is one of the finest pieces of eighteenth-century architecture in all Mexico. 
It was built by a small tax that was laid on the output of the neighboring 
Eulalia mine between 1717 and 1789. Near Zacatecas the Alvarado mine 
produced 1800,000,000 worth of silver between 1548 and 1867. 

The mining industry prospered here during the colonial epoch and lan- 
guished during the civil wars between independence (1810) and Diaz (1876). 
It rose to great prospterity under Diaz, and slumped again in the succeeding 
chaos. Mining revived a little under Obregfin and increased under Calles 
and Ortiz Rubio. In the days of Diaz, American capital, American engineers, 
and American managers kept the Mexican peons digging quite as busily as 
they wished to dig, often more busily. There was at least one smelter in each 

* During the war rubber zoomed to 90 cents a pound in New York, but over in Singa- 
pore it brought only 20 cents, as shippii^ facilities were scarce. Under the Stevenson I%ji 
for curtailing supply in British possessions, the price reached 76 cento on July 31, 1926, 
and shortly afterward reached a peak of $1.12. In recent years the cost of pr^uction in 
me Far East has been greatly lowered. In 1933 rubber sold for about 31 cento. Thus the 
Coabuilsn i»oducer of guayule is affected by developments in Akron, Detroit, New York, 
Europe, and the Far East 
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of the four cities named above, which had a prosperous trade in supplying 
mining camps and in handling ores. Many peons starved in the hungry days 
of the renewed civil warn, when, the mine mule was driven away, the miner 
driven away, and the superintendent driven away (sometimes shot). Until 
recently 97 per cent of the mining properties were owned by foreigners, but 
under the C&rdenas Six Year Plan for the “ Mexicahization ” of industry 15 
mining properties were taken over by the Government in 1938. 

The mines of this part of the plateau are not worked out. They are merely 
waiting for the continued application of capital and labor to dig deep where 
only surface workings have been possible by primitive methods. 

THE FUTURE OF THE MEXICAN PLATEAU 

Thus far the plateau has been the source of most of the Mexican revolu- 
tions. It seems to be a matter of record the world over that the desert and the 
semidesert are the places where armed uprising is easy and natural, and con- 
quest is difficult. Witness the determination of President Wilson to catch the 
troublesome Mexican Villa (general? revolutionist? bandit?) in 1916. We 
threw an armed force into this region, equipped with the best we had and led 
by no leas a person than John J. Pershing. Without making the slightest 
criticism of Pershing or of the army, it must he recorded that they did not 
catch the native half-breed, Pancho Villa. In this respect we were exactly 
like several Mexican governments, two of which bought Villa's good conduct 
with heavy payments of cash. 

The mind of the landless and usually hungry populace in a land of huge 
estates has been a good seedbed for revolution. Perhaps revolutions arise on 
the plateau, in part at least, because of the nervous irritation of hot and stifling 
winds, a fact which Is recognized in the Spanish saying “Ask no favor while 
the solano blows.” It is well known that any populace is likely to blame the 
government for misfortunes the government does not cn'ate, such as business 
depression. The fluctuating rainfall of a d(wert’s edge is continually causing 
poor grass, poor cattle, and hard times. Certain it Is that mo.st of Mexieo’.s 
revolutions have started in the drier part of this plateau and have .swejjt .south- 
ward and upward to the capital city. 

The Mexican Army in recent years has been well fed, well j)aid, -well drilled, 
and well equipped. Under the regimes of such strong men as Obregbn, Calles, 
and Cfirdenas the country in general has had peace. 

If order and peace remain for some generations in this region, there is no 
reason to think the Mexican of the plateau wmuld not respond to education, 
which already has had a healthy beginning, with encouraging resiilts. It 
should be remembered that he lives in a land where the climate is wholesome 
and the nights are cool enough to be invigorating. 

Granted a government that will keep order, water could be stored in the 
Sierras here, as in our own mountains. .This irrigation could greatly increase 
agriculture. Even without irrigation there can probably be some dry fanning, 
but it should be remembered that probably 95 per cent or more of the plateau 
land is fit only for the ranch. The Ckrdenas program called for an expendi- 
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ture of 50,000,000 pesos on irrigation in Mexico between 1934 and 1040. It 
is one thing to spend government money and another to do it effectively. 

It is not likely that irrigation in this plateau will make Mexico an exporter 
of foods. It now imports some foods from the United States, the kinds and 
quantities varying with Mexican croiM and business. Increased prosperity 
in Mexico means mines and a bigger home market. 

THE COLORADO PLATEAUS 

The northwestern part of this region, called the Colorado Plateau or 
Plateaus, has had a different geological past from that of the filled-basin area 
just described. The strata, so nearly horizontal in the Edwards Plateau, so 
broken and tilted in the Trans-Pccos, are here again nearly horizontal. But 
the rock is broken by faults, and many wide areas, hundreds or thousands of 
•square miles in extent, have been lift.^ up to various heights. Each differs 
in height from its neighbor and bears a different name — Kaibab Plateau, 
Kaiiab Plateau. High cliffs often separate these many plateaus from each 
other. The rivers cutting into these high plateaus have made wide, deep 
canyoiLs, among the deejiest in the world, but one may travel over the plateau 
surface for long distances without any suggestion of being on high land or near 
deep canyons. 

The two-hour railroad journey from Williams to the Grand Canyon takes 
you across a gently rolling country, past pine forests, sheep ranches, and 
l)rairio-dog towns, with no inkling of cither elevation or canyon. Even a 
(]uart(T of a mile from th(! Grand Canyon brink, the view from the top of a 
forest ranger’s tower show.s only a wide, level expanse of treetops, with no 
hint that the world’s deepest valley is within rifle range. 

This difference! in structure of filhHl basins and high plateaus cut by canyons 
makes a very great difference in tcmjierature and tree growth. In the lands 
of fault-block mountains and filled basins the mountains are narrow, with 
sharp ridges or sharp peaks. Therefore there is very little room for forests 
at the elevation where increased rainfall and decreased temperature produce 
lr<>e growth. On the contrary, the Colorado Plateaus, with their wide areas 
at tlu' to]j, have room for thousands of .square miles of forest, and in some 
))laces th(! valleys are as sharp at the bottom as the peaks of the filled-basin 
country arc sharp at the top. Both types of landscape have the entire series 
in the veg<‘tative range from the, poor pasture of near-desert at low elevations 
to good forest at high elevations.^ The journey on the Santa Fe RaUroad 
from the Rio Grande over to the Little Colorado River shows the sequence 

Botanists revel in the way the climate in the Colorado Plateau separates the plants 
into zones, one above another. These zones come ejose together on a steep slope where 
the climatic gamut is quickly run and Dame Botany is compelled to keep her classes close 
together. 

First zone: 3000 to 5000 ft. Cottonwood and cactus and yucca. This is in the deep 
canyons. Cottonwoods are along the streams; the cactus and srucca are scattered along 
at intervals with a little bunch grass and dwarf forms of sagebrush and peasewood. 

Second zone: 5000 to 6000 ft. Si^brush and greasewood. Here these desert idante 
are biuhes from 4 to 5 ft. high, sometimes thick enough to make travel difficult. 

Third zone: 6000 to 7000 ft. Pifion, the nut-bearer, and juniper, an evergreen bush — 
10 to 15 ft. high, and scattered. 
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roars over rapids, comes around a bend of rock where man could find no foot- 
hold, swiris on, foaming as it disappears around another wall of rock. Looking 
at the mighty creator of the canyon, one muses upon the intrepid valor of 
Major Powell, one-armed veterah of the Civil War, who in 1869, taking his 
life in his hands, had the amazing courage to get into his boat and enter 
this gorge,** which extends for hundreds of miles. From this hazardous trip 
there could scarcely be any returning except after a safe passage — or did 
he know enough about erosion and geology to know that the river really has 
worn a course that could be navigated, though with risk? 

As you stand upmn the canyon’s rim and look down, you see that the Grand 
Canyon is not just a big hole in the ground. It is a steep and narrow valley 
with serrated edges where huge rocks stand in strange and fantastic forms. 
You are astonished to see red, white, green, brown, and black rocks. You 
may be a visitor from the Atlantic Coast or from the Pacific Coast, but never 
before have you seen rock formations with color like this. Looking into the 
canyon, you see a plateau part way down and you want to hurl a stone upon it. 
The stone sails out and then down, down, and finally hits the cliff almost 
directly below where you are standing. That plateau must be much farther 
away than it appears to be. You look closely and perhaps you see a moving 
speck. Your field glass reveals a man on horseback. The plateau is 3000 feet 
below you, not just within a stone’s throw, as you had supposed. Now the 
immensity of the canyon begins to dawn ui)on you. 

You can sit in one pjace all day and make new discoveries, as the moving 
sun throws light where the cliffs had thrown shadows, and new shadows add 
blue haze where white light had been. Castles and cathedrals, ships and 
fortresses, river, ridges, buttes, cliffs, and valleys change before your eyes. 
Then the next day you can sit somewhere else and see a different series of these 
moving pictures of nature. To many the Grand Canyon, as an emotional 
experience, is greatest in the gathering dusk of evening. Then red, white, 
brown, green — all colors — fade in the hazy shadows; pinnacle and cathe- 
dral lose their form, and distance multiplies immensity. You think that you 
can hear the river grinding its granite bed. While distances across the canyon 
appear to grow greater, you know that this great gorge from which you have 
just climbed with such effort is a narrow valley and therefore that it is one 
of the youngest of valleys, not one of the oldest. Old valleys are wide, not 
narrow. They have gentle slopes, not steep walls. What is time? And there 
are the abandoned holes of the miners by the trail and that cliff-dweller’s 
ruined house you saw far above you on the canyon wall in the afternoon. 
Where is he, and the nomad from whom he fled to that refuge? And how long 
shall we, the wasters, stand triumphantly on the brink? 

The formation of this world wonder is explained by the character of the 
rock. As the stream saws its way down through the nearly horizontal strata, 
the IxMiks stand up almost like the side of a pile of lumber. If there is a soft 
layer beneath a hard layer, the soft part is worn away more easily, and this 
imdermines the hard layer so that the bottom of the hard layer goes as quickly 

** ’The par^ consisted of ten men with four boats. Three men deserted, seeking safety 
they did not find. They disappeared without trace. 




in \ ^ spetJtaf'ular trails in the heart of the Grand Canyon National Park 

inc .National Park Service hm done much to make the wonders of the West available to 
those who can nde horseback, and even to those who go in automobile. (Courtesy Atchi- 
son, Topeka, A Santa Fe R.R.) ^ 
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as the top of it. This process of earth sculpture makes buttes and etraijdit* 
walled canyons in lands of horisontal rocks. Thus the walls ci the Grand 
Cany<m fiJl away in sheer cliffs. A man may travel for 20 miles along the 
rim and find no place where he can climb down. 

OTHER CANYONS AND THE ANCIENT CULTURE 
OF THE PLATEAU 

The plateau over which the tourist goes de luxe is not the whole of the 
idateau, nor is the Grand Canyon the whole of the canyons. These famous 
parts of the region are indeed but a small comer of the whole. The Colorado 
Plateaus section alone is as large as the United Kingdom. Its western edge 
overlooks the Ariaona Desert from the Grand Wash Cliffs, a wall of rock 
1000 to 2000 feet high and 150 miles long and which continues to the south 
under other names. 

To the eastward, plateau rises above plateau with bare rock wall hundreds 
of feet high and with tops of hundreds, and even thousands, of square miles in 
extent. Through all this high, dry land of flat, hard rocks are the deep-sawn 
canyons of the Colorado and its several branches. 

These various streams come together above the Grand Canyon. We may 
think of that canyon as a wrist and of the other canyons as outstretched 
fingers. The Grand Canyon is from 4000 to 5500 feet deep and 217 mUes long, 
but b^ore reaching it the Colorado flows through the Marble Canyon, 65 
miles long, and the long Glen Canyon. The Dolores River reaches the Grand 
River (a branch of the Colorado) in a canyon 2000 feet deep, and if America 
had no other canyons like those of the Green River or the Grand River, they 
would be considered world wonders. Because travel is so diflflcult, this is the 
least-known part of the United States. Inaccessibility (natural protection) 
is probably the reason why it is the site of the oldest civilization and the place 
where Indian culture in this country reached the most advanced stage. Build- 
ing a civilization takes time, much time. Rare is the human mind that 
devise mmething really new, and slow is the process of teaching it to others, 
of building upon it and improving it until finally industries, arts, crafts, cus- 
toms, order, and law have evolved. Many successive generations must con- 
tinue their efforts before culture reaches an advanced stage. 

The rituation of cliff dwellings in canyon walls or of the pueblo on the mMn 
top gave the necessary natural protection. It is far back in the plateau that 
the greatest ruins are found, and these ruins show evidences of the most ad- 
vanced native culture." 

THE NAVAJO COUNTRY 

•^•^e Navajo country may be taken as a type of the central part of this 
region, indeed of most of it. The term “Navajo eotmtry” is applied to the 

“Ur. J. Walter Fewkee, former chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, reported 
^ findmg of lye-CoIumbian potteiy srith pcuntincs ehowing a game of draw nokw (1923 
Meeting, American Aas n for the Advancement of Sdenoe). 
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land between .the Colorado River and its two branches, the Little Colorado 
and the San Juan. It embraces the northeastern corner of Ariiona, the north- 
western corner of New Mexico, and a little of southern Utah. It is a land of 
high plateau, flat-topped mesa, high, inaccessible butte, sharp, deep canyon, 
and sandy and gravelly wash. The wash is a valley or canyon whose rock 
bottom is covered to a depth of 10 or 100 feet with sand, soil, or gravel, over 
which the water rushes after rain. Above the plateau stand volcanic remains, 
sometimes cores of old volcanoes, sometimes wide runs of lava which make 
level-topped uplands, with steep faces. 

As the general level of this perpendicular plateau country is about 5500 
feet, with canyons cut 2500 feet into it, the climate at its tops is like that of 
the Colorado mountains, and at its bottom it is like that of the Navajo Desert. 
Here, as elsewhere, elevation is a great controller of rainfall. Holbrook on 
the Little Colorado, elevation 5000 feet, has a rainfall of 9 inches. At Flag- 
staff, 6900 feet, the rainfall is 23 inches. The rain has two seasons, one in the 
winter and one in July and August, with April, May, and June as the driest 
season of the year. The summer rain comes as showers, which is the common 
desert type of rain. It is caused by the air near the stiriace being heated by 
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the hot earth. The heat expands the air. This makes it light, and it rises. 
As.it rises the hot ur is cooled sometimes to the point of condensing its mois- 
ture, which falls as rain, sometimes coming down in torrents for a few mo- 
menta. The climate further troubles man because the scanty rainfall, like 
the rainfall in all arid lands, is very fickle and irregular. Hundreds of square 
miles of the Navajo country have no cover of vegetation.” The ripping 
waters and the hard winds have carried away every vestige of soil, and the 
surface consists of bare rock and blowing sand. Patolu*8 of this bare rock are 
scattered almost everywhere. 

It is often only thirty minutes from sunshine to suiLshine, during which 
time it has clouded up, rained half an inch, and cleared off. As a result of 
downpours, water rushes down steep slopes and carries gravel, sand, or stones, 
which fill up watercourses with wide, level stretches of sand and gravel 
washes. 

These watercourses are nature’s roads. Sometimes the traveler innocently 
going over them with his pack train is overtaken by a rush of water from a 
shower miles upstream, and he has to scramble in order to escape drowning — 
if he does escapt;. The whole Southwest is well supplied with authentic 
stories of drownings in desert washes. You cross the dry wash every day for 
a thousand days, and then a wall of water overwhelms you as suddenly as a 
puff of wind takes off your hat. The Colorado River sometimes rises 20 feet 
in a night. 

The larger streams and their branches have cut the country into a labyrinth 
of canyons. The land of the Navajos is pre-eminently a horseback country. 
A pack train is the only type of outfit which offers freedom of movement. 
Quicksand is to be expected in all stream channels and in the beds of “dry 
lakes.” ” , 

Water is scarce in this Navajo country. As one enters it from Gallup, New 
Mexico, on the Santa Fe R.R., there is only one permanent stream in the first 
35 miles. Plateaus with an area of 100 and 200 square miles without any 
Iiermancnt water are very common. Only 5 per cent of the Navajo country 
has permanent streams, and man and beast must therefore depend upon pools, 
water pockets, or tanks — left in the beds of streams and carefully enclosed 
by artificial dams. The Navajo has a saying “Where feed (grass) is, there is 
no water; where water is, there is no feed.” He says this because the water is 
in a few deep canyons and the grass is far away on the higher land where winter 
snow gives moisture for grass growth in spring. 

In this country are about 22,500 square miles of the Hopi and Navajo 
Indian reservations, containing about 43,000 Indians, 500 whites who belong 
there because of their official relationships with the Indians, and a number of 

** As to bare places, John C. Van Dyke, in his book The Desert (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
19M), says of toe Painted Desert northeast of the Grand Canyon: "In spots not a living 
Uiing of any kind is seen, where there is nothing but dry rock in the mountains and dry 
dust in the valley.” 

” All crossings should be tested before wagons or pack trains go over. Owing to the 
possibility of a sudden rise of water, streams and dry washes should be crossed at the earliest 
favorable opportunity and camp should never be pitched on the floor of even the most 
innocenbJookiiw dry stream bed or "adobe flat." (Herbert E. Gregory, The Nmajo 
Country, U.S. (%ol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 3%, 1916) 
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Fig. a. a water-spreader — a dam built across a valley to spread thundershower runoff 
fl<Kida over the whole surface of the valley by means of openinits in the dam. Thus over- 
pastured lands restore themselves. There is a record of 70 bu. of Hopi corn on an acre 
watered thus. Immediate forefiround, juniper bushes, characteristic of the first tiee growth 
as one goes upward. Background, perfect example of one of the things that they call a 
mesa in the Southwest. (Courtesy U.S. Soil Cons. Service) 

inlerlopiiif! whites wiio iiave no right to Ih- there. Life in this country is hard. 
Professor Gregory calls it heroic.*” 


THK HOPI ANI> HIS FARM 

1'hc Hopi people of the nsservation si ill live in the fortress-homes built 
by their ancestors on the easily defended top.s of the mesas. The situation 
afforded protection against the liungry raiding nomad tribes, probably Apache 
and Navajo. Here for many c,enturi<® two great treasures have been guarded 
with most solicitous care — the big jars of water and the piles of corn. These 
two treasures, if sufficient in quantity, would enable the walled village to live 
through any siege that men of bows and arrows (Stone Age) could maintain. 
1'he spring or water hole from wliich the water jars were filled was usually 
far away, perhaps a mile or even more, and often down hundreds or thousands 
of feet from the lofty village. The cliff-dwellers worked hard in carrying the 
jars of water on their heads or shoulders from the spring to the village, but 
in the jars was the issue of life. 

To these people climate was, and is, fate. In their mythology, folklore, 

* “T^ my mind the period of direct contact with nature is the true ‘heroic age' of 
““•"M history, an ^ in which heroic accomplishment and heroic endurance are parts of 
the (buy routine. 'The activities of people in this stage of progress deserve a place among 
the cherished traditions of the human race.” — Ibid. 
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and rd^on, water ia eror uppmnoat. The snake dance ie rea%^ a prayer for 
water. The dancers grasp the loose skin of live rattlesnakes with thw teeth 
and cany the serpents around, importuning the snakes to tell the spirits of 
the imderworld the needs of men. 

'Hie Hopis may be classed among the world’s driest farmers. Th^ have 
developed plants from which we shall yet profit greatly and devices that we 
will adopt if we ever adjust ourselves to the dry environment half as well as 
th^ have done. One of the Hopi’s great sources of mirth is the occasional 
“expert” who comes out from Washington to teU him how to grow crops. 
The way a Hopi can make com, beans, melons, and squashes grow in a sand 
dune is amazing. Most of the farming is irrigation farming — flood irrigation. 
Often to get water for his crops an Indian must go 10 or more miles from his 
village to his fields. 

In May or June, a few weeks before the summer rains are due, he goes to 
some wash and there plants com about 12 or IS inches deep. There is suffi- 
cient moisture at that depth to sprout it, so that it will be well established 
before the season of July rains. Planting is a great Indian ceremonial. When 
the rains flood the wash, the com gets one or two good soakings. If water 
runs too deep, the com may be buried, or it may be washed away. So if he is 
a careful Hopi, he will watch his com during the period of the rains. He may 
be seen wading around in the water, with shovel or stick or even with bare 
hand building little dams and opening little channels, and sticking in bmsh 
barriers so that the water may wet his com but not bury it or wash it away. 
The remains of old dame to impound the water near the cliff dwellings indicate 
that a thousand years ago the Hopi ancestor raised his com and cotton by 
the same methods. Some strains of the desert Indians’ com are little more 
than knee-high, but with good moisture yield 70 bushels an acre. This com 
needs no great expanse of leaves in so dry a climate. Hopi corn has become 
a wonder by developing a long underground stem so that it can be planted 
deep for moisture and then sprout through three or four times as much earth 
as the com of Illinois. 

When the Spaniard came to the Indian’s country, he brought great gifts — 
sheep, goats, cows, horses, and donkeys to a people who had only dogs and 
fowls. Sheep have been a boon to the Hopi, and even more of a boon to the 
nomad Navajo, the traditional enemy of the Hopi. Now the Navajo follows 
his flocks and herds from water hole to water hole, and derives from them 
his chief support by selling wool, lambs, cattle, hides, pelts, and blankets.” 
Many years ago the Navajos learned the art of weaving from the Pueblo 
Indians, and Navajo blankets today (as well as their cheaper imitations) are 

* The movemente of the Navajo Indiana have been classified as follows: 

1. Movements between summer and winter pastures 

2. Seasonal moves controlled by temperature conditions 

3. Temporary moves for summer farming, usually to river valleys 

4. Winter moves to convenient fuel 

6. Moves after showers for pasture in places recently moistened 

6. Moves in search of water for domestic purposes and for animals 

7. Autumn movu for pifton nuts and for peaches 

8. Moves for social reasons 

See J. W. Hoover, "Navajo Nomadism,” Oeoffrapkieal Renew, July, 1031, pp. 420-46. 
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Fio. A. Earthen dam to store shower water for animals to drink in otherwise waterless 
upland pastures. Erosion from overpasturing (see gully at lower right) usually fills these 
reservoirs with earth in a short time. The square area above the reservoir was fenced and 
therefore not pastured. The ^rasa stops the wash, as can be seen by the delta formation at 
the upper end of the free-growmg grass. You there see the process by which nature stopped 
erosion, caught mountain silt, and turned valleys into wide, almost level, fertile gnmy 
plains. Flood waters crept Imrmlessly through the grass or rushed across it, s^ harnuessly. 
(Courtesy M. E, Musgrave, Nat’l Bwources Board) 

famous. The Navajos learned a little about farming from the Hopis, and the 
United States Government Indian Service is trying to teach them better 
methods. In caring for their flocks and their patches of corn, beans, squashes, 
and melons, and in weaving their blankets, the Navajo men, women, and 
children lead a busy life. 


LET THE INDIAN ALONE! 

The two great hopes for tho.so native imople are that we shall not steal 
their land again and that we shall let them continue to be Indians and not 
force them too rapidly into the ways of the white man. While helping the 
Indians we should be very careful that we do not destroy their civilization 
and their very remarkable culture. It would be all too easy to destroy what 
they have developed — a fate that has happened to most of the primitive 
peoples of the world who have come in close contact with the white man. 

The observation and recommendations of Theodore Roosevelt as he visited 
these people may well be quoted at length: 

We dropped down from Buckskin Mountain, from the land of the pine and spruce 
and of cold, clear springs, into the grim desolation of the desert. We drove the pack- 
animals and loose horses, usually one of us taking the lead to keep the trail. It was a 
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land ol wide apaoes and few people, but thoee few we met were ao friendly and helpful 
that we ahaJl not aoon forget them. 

At noon of the firat day we had come down the mountain-aide, from the tall northern 
foreat-treea at the aummit, through the acattered, aprawling pifion and cedara of the 
aide alopea, to the barren, treeleaa plain of aand and aagebruah and greaaewood. At 
the foot of the mountain we atopped for a few minutea at an outlying cow-ranch. 
There waa not a tree, not a buah more than knee-high, on the whole plain round 
about. The bare little ranch-houae, of atone and timber, lay in the full glare of the 
aun; through the open door we aaw the cluttered cooking utenails and the rolla of un- 
tidy bedding. The foreman, rough and kindly, greeted us from the door; spare and 
lean, his e3^ bloodshot and his face like roughened oak from the pitiless aun, wind, 
and sand of the desert. After we had dismounted, our shabby ponies moped at the 
hitching-post as we stood talking. In the big corral a mob of half-broken horses were 
gathered, and two dust-grimed, hard-faced cow-punchers, lithe as panthers, were 
engaged in breaking a couple of wild ones. All round, dotted with stunted sagebrush 
and greasewood, the desert stretched, blinding white in the sunlight; across its surface 
the dust-clouds moved in pillars, and in the distance the heat-waves danced and 
wavered. 

During the afternoon we jogged steadily across the plain. ... On the other side 
of the plain, two or three miles from a high wall of vermilion cliffs, we stopped for the 
night at a little stone rest-house, built as a station by a cow outfit. Here there were 
big corrals, and a pool of water piped down by the cowmen from a spring many miles 
distant. On the sand grew the usual desert plants, and on some of the ridges a sparse 
growth of grass, sufficient for the nighf>-feed of the hardy horses. The little stone house 
and the corrals stood out, bare and desolate, on the empty plain. Soon after we 
reached there a sand-storm rose and blew so violently that we took refuge inside the 
house. Then the wind died down; and as the sun sank towards the horizon we saun- 
tered off through the hot, still evening. There were many sidewinder rattlesnakes. 
We killed several of the gray, fiat-headed, venomous things; as we slept on the ground, 
we were glad to kill as many as possible. Except this baleful life there was little save 
the sand and the harsh, scanty vegetation. Across the lonely wastes the sun went 
down. The sharply channeled cliffs turned crimson in the dying light; all the heavens 
fiamed ruby-red, and faded to a hundred dim hues of opal, beryl and amber, pale tur- 
quoise and delicate emerald; and then night fell and darkness shrouded the desert. 

The landscape had become one of incredible wildness, of tremendous and desolate 
majesty. No one could paint or describe it save one of the great masters of imaginative 
art or literature — a Turner or Browning or Poe. The sullen rock walls towered 
hundreds of feet aloft, with something about their grim savagery that suggested both 
the terrible and the grotesque. All life was absent, both from them and from the fan- 
tastic barretmess of the boulder-strewn land at their bases. The ground was burned 
out or washed bare. In one place a little stream trickled forth at the bottom of a 
ravine, but even here no grass grew — only little clusters of a coarse weed with flaring 
white flowers that looked as if it tlu'ove on poisoned soil. In the still heat “we saw 
the silences move by and beckon." The cliffs were channeled into myriad forms — 
battlements, spires, pillars, buttressed towers, flying arches; they looked like the 
ruined castles and temples of the monstrous devil-deities of some vanished race. All 
were ruins — ruins vaster than those of any structures ever reared by the hands of 
men. 

There were little water-holes, usually more or less alkaline, ten or fifteen miles apart. 
At these the Navajos were watering their big flocks of sheep and goats, their horses 
and donkeys, and their few cattle. They are very interesting Indians. They live 
scattered out, each family by itself, or two or three families together; not in villages 
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like their neighbors the Hopis. 

They are pastoral Indians, but 
they are agriculturists also, as far- 
as &e desert permits. Here and 
there, where there was a little 
seepage of water, we saw their 
meager fields of com, beans, 
squashes, and melons. All were 
mounted; the men usually on 
horses, the women and children 
often on donkeys. They were 
clad in white man’s garb; at 
least the men wore both shirts 
and trousers and the women bod- 
ices and skirts; but the skirts 
were often green or red or saffron 
or bright blue; their long hair 
was knotted at the back of the 
head, and they usually wore moc- 
casins. The well-to-do carried 
much jewelry of their own make. 

This northern Arizona desert 
was less attractive than the 
southern desert along the road to 
the Roosevelt Dam and near 
Mesa, for instance; for in the 
south the cactus growth is infi- 
nitely varied in size and in fan- 
tastic shape. 

Soon afterwards a Navajo 
family passed camp; they were 
traveling in a wagon drawn by 
a mule and a horse, and the boys 
of the family were driving a big 
herd of sheep and goats. The incident merely illustrated the real progress the 
Indians are making, and how far they already are from pure savagery.® 

Next day at noon we climbed the steep, narrow rock-ridge on whose summit rise 
the three Hopi towns, at one of which, Walpi, the snake-dance was to be held. The 
clustered rock villages stood in bold outline, on the cliff-top, against the blue sky. In 
all America there is no more strikingly pictiuesque sight. We walked up the pre- 
cipitous cliff-trails to the mesa-top, and visited the three villages thereon. We were 
received with friendly courtesy — perhaps partly because we endeavored to show 
good manners ourselves, which, I am sorry to say, is not invariably the case with 
tourists. The houses were colored red or white; and the houses individually, aird the 
villages as villages, compared favorably with the average dwelling or village in many 
of the southern portions of Mediterranean Europe. Contrary to what we had seen 
in the Hopi village near Tuba, most of the houses were scrupulously clean; although 
the condition of the streets — while not worse than in the Mediterranean villages 
above referred to — showed urgent need of a crusade for sanitation and elementary 

* We regret that the hero of San Juan Hill used that word of ignorance. We think that 
be was in a htiny. 
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hygiem. The men and women wen well (heeeed, in dothee quite aa {nctunaque, and 
quite as. near our own garb, ae the drees of many European peaeante of a go^ ty 3 )e. 
Tbm Were several rooms in each house; and the furniture induded stoves, sewing- 
maehines, chairs, window-panes of glass, and sometimes window-curtains. There were 
wagons in one or two plaom, for a wagon-rosd has been built to one end of the mesa; 
and we saw donk^ laden with fagots or water — snotiier south-European analogy. 

Altogether, the predominant impression made by the sight of the ordinary life was 
that of a reasMiably advanced, and still advancing, semi-civilisation; not savagery 
at all. There is big room for improvement; but so tiiere is among whites; and while 
the iminovement diould be along the lines of gradual assimilation to the life of the 
best whites, it should unquestionably be so shaped as to preserve and develop the 
very real dement of native culture possessed by these Indians — which, sls I have al- 
r^y said, if thus preserved and developed, may in the end become an important con- 
tribution to American cultural life. . . . The ^ort should be to develop the existing 
art — whether in silver-making, pottery-making, blanket and basket weaving, or 
lace-knitting — and not to replace it by servile and mechanical copying. This is only 
to apply to the Indian a principle which ought to be recognised among all of our 
people. A great art must be living, must spring from the soul of the people; if it 
represents merely a copying, an imitation, and if it is confined to a small caste, it 
cannot be great. 

Of course all Indians should not be forced into the same mold. Borne can be made 
farmers; others mechanics; yet others have the soul of the artist. Let us try to give 
each his chance to develop what is best in him. Moreover, let us be wary of inter- 
fering overmuch with either his work or his play. It is mere tyranny, for instance, to 
stop all Indian dances. Some which are obscene, or which are dangerous on other 
grounds, must be prohibited. Others should be permitted, and many of them en- 
couraged. Nothing that tells for the joy of life, in any community, should be lightly 
touched. 

As an example, take the case of these Hop! mesa towns, perched in such boldly 
picturesque fashion on high, sheer-walled rock-ridges. Many good people wish to 
force the Hopis to desert these towns, and live in isolated families in nice tin-roofed 
houses on the plains below. I believe that this would be a mistake from the stand- 
point of the Indians — not to mention depriving our country of something as notable 
and as attractive as the castles that have helped to make the Rhine beautiful and 
famous. . . . Our own anceetors lived in villages as filthy not three centuries ago. 
The breezy coolness of the rocky mesa-top and the magnificent outlook would make 
it to me personally a far more attractive dwelling-place than the hot, dusty plains. 
Moreover, the present Hopi house, with its thick roof, is cooler and pleasanter than a 
tin-roofed house. . . . Give him a chance to utilize his own inherent sense of beauty 
in making over his own village for himself. Give him a chance to lead his own life as 
he ought to; and realize that he has something to teach us as well as to learn from us. 

Arizona and New Mexico hold a wealth of attraction for the archaeologist, the 
anthropologist, and the lover of what is strange and striking and beautiful in nature. 
Mora and more they will attract visitors luid students and holiday-makers.’* 

Since former President Theodore Roosevelt wrote about it so graphically, 
this land has changed but little except for the worse. White man’s cultural 
gifts to the Navajo of cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and donkeys have been of 
questionable ultimate benefit. Unfortunately the Indian does not seem to 
have been more intelligent in his conduct of pastures than the white men 

“ “Across the Navajo Desert,” Outlook, October, 1913, pp. 309-17. 
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have been. That habit of 
ftniinalH toward geometric in- 
creaee has caused the Navajo 
herds sheep and goats to 
outgrow the range. This has 
been grossly overpastured, 
and swift ruin by erosion has 
begun. It is threatened with 
ruin as swift and sure and 
deadly as that described on 
the upper Bio Grande. 

In 1934-35 the United 
States Government bought 
nearly 300,000 sheep and 
goats from the Navajos to 
reduce soil erosion. The Soil 
Ck>aservation Service has set 
out to teach them better 
methods. We hope they suc- 
ceed. The possibUitiea of sal- 
vation for the pastures of the 
re^on are good. The soil, 
like that of all arid lands, 
is worked but little and 
therefore relatively fertile. 

Mr. M. E. Musgrave of the 
United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, with whom I have traveled the highlands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, avers, after many years of study, that in all this Intermountain 
Plateau Region, natural vegetation will stop injurious erosion if men and 
beasts will give it a chance. Along with this will come increased pasturage for 
much of the area. 

A LITTLE-KNOWN LAND 

It is not surprising that the canyon country of the Colorado drainage is 
the least-known part of the United States, and that in some of the remote 
sections the wild stallion still gallops at the head of his bunch of mares. In 
the ’60’s and ’60’s many exploring parties were sent through the country 
looking for railroad routes to the Pacific Coast. None was found here amid 
the steep-walled canyons, the greatest barrier to transport in the United 
States. Railroads, those lovers of the plains, have serupulously avoided 
crossing this region. The Santa Fe skirts its southern edge, the Denver and 
Rio Grande its northern edge. North of Flagstaff, -Arizona, there is no rail- 
road for 300 miles, nor is there likely to be one in any predictable time. The 
country is too profoundly broken and cut up. It was only in 1909 that the 
white man first saw the greatest natural bridge in the world, the Rainbow 
Bridge in southwestern Utah, so difiScult is the saddle journey to it. 



Fig. a. This one of the eJanning maps published 
by the Nat’l Resources Board. It shows the wide 
rrach of destruction illustrated by some of the 
pictures in this chapter. (Courtesy Nat’l Besourcee 
Board) 
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MODERNIZATION 

Moat of the Colorado Plateau must continue as now, either as the Indian’s 
or as the white man’s ranch — a ranch of low productivity. Wide-reaching 
national forests cover the western and southwestern edge of the Colorado 
Plateau (Figs. 285 A and 536 A). 

Here the elevation contrast, produced by the sudden rise from lower lands, 
wrings enough moisture from the southwest winds to make large areas of open 
forest. The prevailing type of tree is Western yellow pine, and this plateau 
forest of Arizona and New Mexico is said to be the largest pine forest in North 
America. It lies in the most accessible part of the region. 

The first impression one receives is that this land, so nearly devoid of 
mineral.s, should be left for national forests, parks, and Indians. But it has 
resources also for gigantic enterprises of the age of scientific engineering. 
The rock walls of the canyon are perfect sites for reservoirs in which to im- 
pound water for irrigation and power. Some of the water of Boulder Dam 
may eventually turn wheels a time or two before it gets that far down. Some 
parts of the upper valleys of the streams in New Mexico and Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah, are level enough for irrigation, and ultimately hundreds 
of thousands of acres within this re^on may be used for irrigation. 

THE ARIZONA HIGHLANDS 

The Colorado Plateau is a plateau because the rocks arc high above sea 
level and almost horizontal. Lower than the Colorado Plateau and to the 
south and southwest of it, where the rocks have been broken into blocks and 
tipped at considerable angles, we find a different kind of country called the 
Arizona Highlands. Here the steep faces of the blocks of rock, miles in 
length, face the plateau, and the gently sloping faces are toward the Pacific. 
The country resembles the Trans-Pecos Highlands. This land of sharp 
mountains and valleys of mountain wash is drained by the Gila River and 
its branches. It is a land of heat, drought, and ranches where many acres are 
needed for a cow. Some of the lowlands are thick with cactus, while better 
grass and bushes grow up on the slopes of the mountains and near 4000 feet 
of altitude good grass studded with oak trees covers the landscape after 
summer rains. Some of the mountains are high enough to have bits of iso- 
lated pine and even spruce upon their crests. At their western edge these 
highlands merge into the Arizona Desert (see the next chapter), where only 
isolated mountaintops stick up above the plains of sand and clay which the 
torrential rains have washed down from the highlands. 

These Arizona Highlands have one feature which the Colorado Plateaus 
do not have — towns, mining towns. Here are Globe, Bisbee, Douglas, and 
other towns, thriving when copper is high, depressed when copper is low, dead 
when the copper is gone — such is the fate of the mining-town.” Already in 

■ The town of Tombstone is an interesting example. In the ’80’e it was riotous with 
metal, and with miners full of money and full of wickedness. Most of the mine shafts are 
DOW silent, and the golden days of both money and vice are past. The town has sbiiveM 
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this district railroads have 
been pulled up and sold for 
old iron, and in some sections 
the number of abandoned 
holes the miners have left 
makes one think of a gigantic 
abandoned prairie-dog town. 


FUTURE TREE-CROP 
AGRICULTURE 

The greatest possibility of 
increased agricultural pro- 
duction in the Southwestern 
Plateaus, after irrigable areas 
are used, is in tree crops, 
which may be capable of a 
greater product than that 
which can come by irrigation. 

This development is a long 
way in the future, awaiting 
increased demand, and 
improvements in technique, 
land values, and point of view. It should be pointed out that this region 
has already made a start in both crop and technique. The pifion pine grows 
atoost everywhere that any tree will grow. It is the first tree at the dry 
timber line. It grows wild in the drier edge of all forest belts from central 
Mexico to Utah and Colorado. It is one of nature’s great gifts to man. For 
an indefinite time it has been an important source of food supply in this 
region. Pifion nuts are coming into world trade, and shipments from New 
Mexico .to Eastern city markets amount to from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 lbs. 
annually, 5,000,000 lbs. having been shipped in the peak year of 1915. Most 
of these nuts were gathered by Indian women and childmn. Large quanti- 
ties went to waste or supported myriads of squirrels. Like most of the other 
fruit- and nut-yielding trees, the pifion is almost certainly capable of great 
improvement. 

The process of flood irrigation developed and practiced for ages by the 
cliff-dwellers and now practiced by Hopi, Navajo, and the people of the 
Mexican Plateau in regard to com, has much greater possibilities when ap- 

to a shadow of its former self. Empty stores and empty houses line the streets, but its last 
toys are not marked by any repentant suburban soft stuff, as in the Colorado Rockies 
l®®®paw 541). Tombstone elects to die with its boots on, boasting of how tough it u^ 
to ^ showing its cemetery of notorious gunmen, harlots, dive-keepers. Ito people even 
Intituled w annual revival called Helldorado, in which they pretended at least to revive 
to the ancimt vices for a day or two. But alas for Helldorado f After a few years it failed 
It was said long mo that “the wages of sin is death,” and it seems that in Tombstone the 
wag« of aimcial sin was a deficit, which for festivals is about the same thing. Pathetic 
to relate, the chief sight for visitors other than the above-maitioned cemetervB a rasebusA 
Of gigantic proportions. 
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Fiq. a. This graph shows that Arizona has be- 
come the giant in copper production. It idso shows 
how low the giiuit can ndl when building ceases. 
Copper is an equipment material. Copper production 
has moved westward. In 1938 Arizona and UtiJi 
produced 58% of the nation’s copper. Obswve the 
place of Michigan and Montana — ancient lords of 
copper. (Courtesy l7.iS. MineraU Yeotiook) 
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Fi< 3. 580 A. The main street of Tombstone, Ariz., which claimed 10,000 people in 1885, 
in the wild days of fijrhts and gunmen. In 1938 it claimed on^ 750 — all tame and safe. In 
the left foreground is a cement tomb built by a local wag. Imbedded in one side is a beer 
bottle, in the other, a whisky bottle. It is surrounded ny local cacti, and the cardboard 
headstone bears the legend “1880-86. To the Unknown Dead — too slow on the draw.” 
(Photo by J. Russell Smith) 



Fici. 680 B. A lesson from North Africa. The Berbers of Matmata, central Tunis, build 
loose stone dams across gullies (arroyos), winch hold rich soil, to be soaked by every rain 
tittt makes the aullies run. TMs supports olive trees of great vigor in a section having rain- 
fall of 10 in. or less. A few centuries after these “primitives'* did this, our U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service is trying to persuade us to do it (Photo by J, Russell Smith) 
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plied to tree erope. Plant the trees in the gulches, build loose dams to catch 
the fertile silt so that summer showers must saturate the earth hr which the 
tree roots stand, and we have the possibilities of tens of millions of .erop- 
yielding trees. This differs but little from the water-spreading now 
pushed by the Soil Conservation Service (Chapter 24). A few years hgo this 
might have been called a “pipe dream,” but it has been going on for cen- 
turies. I have seen it among the Matmata of central Tunis. These BoHber 
tribesmen have worked out by this means an agriculture in a limestone plateau 
where the rainfall, which comes only in the winter season, is about 7 or 8 
inches. Their main crops are olives and dates, scattered up their gulches. 
The natural conditions seem far less favorable than that produced by the 
sununer rain.of our Southwestern Plateaus. 

What the possible crops are is now quite unknown. There mre native 
candidates in pifion, mesquite, screw bean, honey locust. Search and in- 
vestigation alone can teU, but certainly my observation of the splendid, big, 
prosperous-looking olive trees in the earth collected above loose rock dams in 
the gulches of Matmata makes me quite sure that there might some day be 
many millions of fruitful nut, fruit, or bean trees fed and watered by runoff 
from the showers of our Southwestern Plateaus. 



Chapter 28. THE! GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 


FOR the last hundred years American maps have 
been showing the Great American Desert in retreat. 
On great-grandfather’s map, the desert made a bold 
stand almost as far east as the Mississippi Valley. 
When men learned that Kansas grasslands would 
grow com and that Colorado bmshlands would feed 
sheep, maps were changed to accord with the newer 
knowledge. The Great American Desert has re- 
treated toward the west and southwest, shrinking 
as it went. Unfortunately, this retreat will not 
result in an evacuation, for the desert has made a 
last stand, and we have made the painful discovery 
that in addition to retreating it can also advance 
— for a time, at least. The United States Geological Survey maps show it 
as covering a wide triangle, with its western edge following up the Sierra 
Nevada to central Oregon, and with its eastern edge passing through Salt 
Inke City and Santa Fe southward to the mouth of the Pecos River. 

Most of this desert area has a rainfall of less than 10 inches per year and 
is therefore of little value, although most of it is more or less used for pas- 
ture. However, one part is even more unproductive than the rest; this area 
of 60,000 or 70,000 square miles, with Yuma, Arizona, roughly in its renter, 
is BO dry and so hot that it is not pastured, except along the streams and in 
high mountains, or if it is pastured at all, it is for a short period or in a season 
of unusual rain. This chapter discusses this unpastured, or almost unpas- 
tured, region, which extends far down into Mexico and may truly be called 
a desert. The pastured part we call semiarid, although the inhabitants often 
call parts of it desert.' 

The hottest temperatures in America, 1 15° to 120° F. in the shade, prevail 
for days and weeks at a time near the mouth of the Colorado. This place has 
more sunshine (90 per cent) than any other part of the United States, “the 
sunshine capital of the United States.” 

This Great American Desert has many names. Northeast of Los Angeles 
it is called the Mojave Desert; northwest oi Yuma, the Colorado Desert; 
east of Yuma, the Arizona Desert; east of the Gulf of California, the Sonoran 
Desert. Lower California is also properly included in it. 

* Tucson, Aris., is just within the semiarid region on our map. A typical area there 
was poured in 1^, about one cow to the ^uare mile, and even tnen the poor beasts were 
sometimes forced to eat cactus. The inhabitants called it desert, and it was well supplied 
with that glorious and lordly saguaro, or riant cactus (see Rg. 684 A). The sagtiaro may 
live two centuries, weighing 4 or 5 tons and attaining a height of 60 or 60 ft. The Saguaro 
National Monument (63,360 acres) is near Tucson. During a few short weeks in early 
summer this cactus forest springs into riotous bloqm, rivaling any botanical garden. 
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Fio. A. One of the landeeapes of the Gr^t American Desert at low elevation, with the 
hones of the earth sticking out because wind and raindrops carry loose particles away. 
If the climate here should become the same as that of the southern Appalachians, vegetation 
would climb up the slopes of this rocky mass, hold the pieces of earth material as they 
weathered loose, and finally clothe it in a mantle of earth, bushee, and eventually forest, 
as is the case in the southern Appalachians with similar f^logic formations. (Courtesy 
IJ.S. Geol. Survey) 


WATER WORK IN THE DESERT 

Most of this desert is lowland with a mountain rim to the east and a moun- 
tain rim to the west, and many mountains also within its area — steep pin- 
nacles of naked rock, standing above the wide stretches of rock waste. The 
mountains on the western rim shut out the rain winds from the moisture- 
giving sea. Many people think of a desert as being entirely without rain, 
hut this is a mistake. Yuma, Arizona, has a rain record extending over sixty- 
two years. The record for the year having the minimum rainfall (1928) was 
.47 inc.h; maximum (1905), 11.41 inches; average, 3.44 inches. An entire 
year with less than 1 inch is common over a wide area. At Tule Tank on 
Camino del Diablo (well named “The Devil's Highway”) in Arizona near 
the Mexican boundary, longitude 113“ 40', a record by six-month p)eriods 
showed 1.15 inches, 6.2, 1.26, 0, .70, 0. Nearly all of the 6.2 inches fell in one 
rain. In this desert region rain comes in two seasons, about half of it in the 
winter and half in July and Augtist, when the great heat of desert earth makes 
the air above so hot that it expands and rises to such heights that clouds form 
and rain falls. 

From river bottom to upland rim the rainfall increases to as much as 10 
inches in higher places. In the southwestern section, elevations above 60(X) 
feet are forest-clad and appear as green plant islands in a brown waste. If 
we should start from the Arizona Plateau or from the mountains behind Los 
Angeles and travel for a day down toward the floor of the valley, we should 
SM a striking contrast. There is good forest of pine at the top, which soon 
gives way to smaller pines and cedars; then comes the bunch grass, the 
yucca; and suddenly the giant cactus, like a beheaded tree, rises by the road- 
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Fig. a. The Salt River Deeert of Arizona, elevation from 1000 to 2000 ft. Rainfall, 
about 10 inchea. To the left, a smoke tree. In the foreground, greaMwood. In the center, 

S 'ant cactus and many of its smaller brethren. The joRKa skyline of the background 
LOWS the naked rock of the desert mountains. This landlooks prosperous, but let it not 
deceive you. Measured specimens of the giant cactus have been known to grow less than 
1 in. a year, and in on area similar to this the record is that it supports one cow to the 
square mile, and not so very well. (Courted Xl.S. Reclamation Service) 

side, the sentinel outpost of the desert. Along with it are sagebrush, mes> 
quite, and other low desert bushes which spread themselves ever farther and 
farther apart as we descend into the laud of lesser rain and greater heat. 

• Since but few plants can grow where the rainfall Ls so scanty and irregular, 
there are but few roots in the desert earth, and they are often large rather 
than fibrous. Having no plant roots to hold it in place, the desert soil is 
easily moved, and locally disappearing. 

The wind, blowing away particles of dust, leaves the heavier, coarser pieces, 
so that wide stretches appear to be solid gravel bed. In reality the gravel is 
only a thin layer that keeps a bed of fine soil beneath from blowing away. At 
other places the surface is bare rock from which every movable particle has 
been washed away, blown away, shaved off by the wind-blown sand and by 
gravel, scraping over it at the time of torrential rains. The mountains are 
mostly bare, and nature breaks them up rapidly with winter frost and summer 
heat. Summer temperatures of 130° or 140° F. by day and from 40° to 00° 
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Fio. A. As one goes up from 
the SbH River Vdiey, this k a 
typical landscam at 3300 ft. near 
Tucson, Ariz. The central naked 
buA, the ocotillo, beats out the 
desert by raising a considerable 
crop of leaves as though it were 
in a humid land and wen drop- 
ping them tfi soon as the water 
of one shower fails. It has been 
known to make eight crops of 
leaves a year. This land has 
some pasture value. (Photo by 
J. Russell Smith) 


Fiq. B. At 4000 ft. elevation, 
about 10 miles from the preceding 
picture. The white of the land- 
scape is the yellow glass of the 
dry season (January). Oak trees in 
the ravines. The whole becomes 
gr^n and luxuriant with the July 
rains. Good pasture! (Photo by 
.1. Russell Smith) 


Fig. C. Ten miles beyond the 
last picture is the oak and grass 
landmape, at 5000 ft. elevation. 
Oaks grow beat on the cooler and 
therefore moister north slope and 
on moist flats. The mountains 
are almost bare, and red or brown 
in color. At 7000 ft. the pine trees 
make raw logs, and the higher 
mountains are forested from there 
southward to Mexico City. (Photo 
by J. Russell Smith) 



at night cause alternate surface expansion and contraction, which cracks 
the rocks so that sometimes the surface breaks off in flakes or even sizable 
layers. But as there is little or no vegetation to hold the soil, wind and 
water carry the mountain waste away, and it is never made into clay soil, 
rocky but rich, like the granite formations in the eastern United States. 
The work of wind and rain on desert mountains weathers their bare forms 
into weird and picturesque shapes. Throughout this desert region, sprinkled 
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Fio. A. Two road riKns in the United States part 
of tile desert. These distances are not so deadly in 
the days of the automobile as they were in the (ia^ 
of man and horse, but deaths from desert thirst still 
occur occasionally when someone gets lost. Many a 
radiator boils over and it’s often a long distance 
between drinks. (Courtesy New York Timet) 


with old mountains buried 
hundreds of feet in rock waste, 
fantastic remains of weather- 
beaten mountains appear as 
pinnacles, spires, round-topped 
haystacks, or sharp jagged 
chains, whose crests remind 
one of an alligator’s spiny 
back. To survive’ in this dry 
land the traveler who ventures 
far from the highway must 
know which rock it is that 
hides one of the few drinking- 
places. He must be able to 
follow a dim trail to the next 
water hole, and the next ; if he 
does not know these things, he 
will succumb to the ever pres- 
ent menace of the desert — 
death from thirst, which has 
claimed many a victim. 


THE DESERT CHARM 

No other landscape affords such a wealth of color. Brown and yellow and 
tawny reds predominate, touched up with black and gray. The reds and 
yellows and the haze of midday may be followed by almost unbelievable 
blazing colors at sunset and dawn. Something in the desert sunrise and sun- 
set makes colors (hat are never seen in the lands of plentiful rain. Occasionally 
one sees a quivering mirage, produced by the vibration of the air, warmed as 
in an oven. Look across the desert landscape and it draws you. You want to 
go out into it. You want to go back to it when you have left it. I yearn 
for more days in this land of the giant cactus, more Arizona sunsets. This 
quality is not peculiar to the American deserts alone. I found that the 
people of Algeria feel that way toward the Sahara. 

Add the lure of gold wdth its appeal to our deep-set instinct for taking a 
chance, and you can see why men have gone to the desert, even though it has 
claimed its many victims who died the terrible death of thirst — the price 
of being lost in a land without water. It was therefore a humane act when 
in 1916 the United States Congress appropriated money to provide for the 
survey of the wells and springs of the desert and for marking the highways 
with signs so that travelers could find the nearest drinking-place. The survey 
of 60,000 square miles of this region has been completed, and the results have 
been published in bulletins of the United States Geological Survey 

S' Salton Sea Region, California, Water Svmdy Paper 497, 1923: 

The Louier GUa Region, Arieona, Water Supply Fa^ 498, 1923; Kirk 
Bnran, The Papago Country, Arieona, Water Supply Paper 499, 1925; David G. Thompson, 
The Mohave Deeert Region, California, Water Suppiy Paper 578, 1929. 
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SURFACE AND STREAMS 

Only a small proportion of the surface of this desert is made up of |^as 
of entirely bare sand, bare gravel, bare clay, bare rock, or is so poisoned with 
alkali that no plant can grow. Indeed it has a most surprising, though eco- 
nomically useless, scattered vegetation. Near Yuma there are 140 species 
of plants and.75 varieties of cactus, the most conspicuous being t£e tall giant 
cactus. When some spot has the fortune to be wet by a shower or two of 
rain, the annual plants, such as grasses and flowering herbs, spring up quickly, 
bloom with amazing suddenness in the fearful heat, ripen their seed, and in a 
few weeks again resume the brown of winter. The bushes which live through 
often have a large development of root to seize and hold moisture when op- 
)x>rtunity ofiers. This fact, in combination with the greater rainfall of the 
mountains, makes the inhabitants tell the Easterners that this is a country 
of contraries. For example, “We have to dig for wood and climb for water” 
— the wood of roots, the water of a mountain spring that flows a few feet and 
sinks into sand or gravel. 

Many of these little mountain streams start down toward the desert only 
to be promptly swallowed by the sands and coarse soil at the base of the 
mountains. It is easy to understand this when we consider how rain falls in a 
desert. It falls as showers, almost cloudbursts, very irregular in times and 
amounts. Sometimes, after a year or two years almost without rain, there 
may come a torrential downpour — a cloudburst. The sky seems fairly to 
pour water, almost to dump it. A wash that has been dry for years becomes, 
for the moment, a rushing river. Often a mountain torrent will gather up 
great masses of rock and mud and carry them along for a short distance like 
a rolling wall. But even a torrent cannot carry such heavy material very 
long, so, as the water spreads, it bc^ns to drop the heavier parts of its load. 
Soon pieces of rock, some as big as barrels, are dropped; the water rushes on, 
dropping more of its load as it goes, and finally carrying only the Smaller 
particles forward to the master river. By this process a loose soil of great 
porosity is spread out like a fan at the foot of the mountains. Any small flow, 
like that from a spring, on reaching this porous wash sinks quickly out of 
sight and works along through subterranean channels. 

Water for irrigation purposes is frequently raised from dry river beds by 
piling rocks and brush in the stream bed so as to compress the underlying 
sand and thus bring the water to the surface so that it can be led away in 
dihshes. The amount of water brought to the surface in this way is some- 
times surprising. 

Along streams that may be without surface water for months at a time 
there is often a strip of tree growth fed by the seeping underground water. 
The stream bank is often brilliant with the light-green foliage of the cotton- 
wood, one of the most rapid-growing trees and one of great value in such a 
coimtry. Only five permanent streams cross the 700 miles of the interna^ 
tional boundary between the Rio Grande and the Pacific Ocean. Some say 
there is only one. In the rolling Piedmont area of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
one would have difficulty in traveling 6 miles in any direction without crossing 
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five atnems. On the east coast of the Gulf of California, between the Colo- 
rado aad the Yaqui, a distance of 500 miles, there is no liv^ siaeun, and the 
weet ode of the Gulf is no better. Indeed, only one or two living streams 
oome down from the one snow-capped mountain in the peninsula. 

The subterranean streams of the desert often support agriculture. The 
Coachella Valley, to the northwest of the Salton Sea, has developed a sub- 
stantial agriculture solely by artesian water, some flowing, ^me pumped 
from many wells fed by the Whitewater Kver from the slope of the San 
Bernardino Mountains.* 

The wide valley in which lies Tucson, a health resort and a university 
town, has two rivers on its map, but most of the time no surface water, yet 
pumping produces many thousands of acres of crops. A new factor has 
entered. Thousands of little dams built by the Soil Conservation Service 
hold shower water, permit it to soak into the ground, and have caused the 
appearance of new water holes. 

Now that the tractor and road-making machinery permit us to bulldose 
the earth as we never did before, it is possible that this technique may jpve 
some increase to desert productivity and greatly forward the possibility of 
tree crops standing by these little dams and watered by them. 

Only a small part of the desert drains into the master stream, the Colorado, 
which lives by the rain of more distant and more humid regions. Most of the 
desert is a series of inland basins where there is not enough water to fill them 
and overflow to the sea. Some of these basins, now dry, tell of greater rainfall 
in the past, for they show unmistakable signs of being old lake beds with the 
usual desert-lake remains of common salt, soda, borax, alkalies, and other 
salts. One of these valleys, the one nearest the Sierra, with mountains tower- 
ing 10,000 feet above it, is a kind of aristocrat among desert valleys because 
it contains Owens Lake, a fine body of water fed by the melting snows of the 
Sierra and wasting ite vapors into desert air; at least, that is what it did 
imtil the city of Ix* Angeles, in order to double its pop^tion, bought water 
rights, built the longest aqueduct in the world to divert the water from Owens 
River and carry it for a distance of 240 miles by concrete aqueduct, tunnels, 
and steel siphons. In time Owens Lake, with its water supply diverted to 
good works, will doubtless become a dry bed like most of the others. 

A little farther to the east is the famous Death Valley, properly named 
because of the fate of the expedition of forty-niners who got lost in it. While 
it has high mountains upon its edges, the valley itself goes down to 276 feet 
below sea level. It is at this point that the United States strikes bottom. 
There is a rainfall of 2 or 3 inches per year, which, falling in the winter season, 
leaves it indeed desert.* But such is the ability of plants to adapt themselves 
to environment that even here there is vegetation. Death Valley is so neatly 

* Afid, aa usual, the supply has been overpumped. 

* '^League upon league the infinite reaches of duzliug 

like an immeasurable scroll unrolled from horizon to horizon 
lieved that horrible monotony. Even sand of the desert 
■i^t; a single clump of ss^tehTUsh would have fascinated the < 
tlw desert.' It was abomin^le, this hideous sink of alkali, th 
Itim 80 far below the level erf the ocean.” — Frank Norris, 
ft do., 1899, pp. 424-25. ’ 




ite alkali laid themselves out 
\ not a bush, not a twig re- 
would have been a welcome 
sye; but this was worse thw 
AS bed of some primeval labe 
McTeague, Do^le^y, Page 
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^rithout water t&at many miners have died there of thirst while seeking its 
fabled gold. There is a story of one miner who knew of a secret spring, per- 
haps one little spot behind a rock, where he could drink. He thus lived while 
picking over ores in some secret ledge. It was the secret spring that enabled 
him to sneak away without being seen and then to appear from time to time 
with enviable stocks of gold. 

There is now one ranch, with some date trees, but the chief crop is tourists, 
now that the automobile lets us get even to Death Valley with ease and 
safety. 

DESERT LAKES 

One of the old lakes, Searles Lake, is now a plain of salt crystal, but if you 
take up a shovelful, the crystals are found to be lying in liquor, the remnant 
dl a litke saturated with borax and potash, estimated at about 30,000,000 tons 
each. This basin was the site of one of our feverish war industries (1918), 
when we tried to reclaim the potash, but in normal times it cannot compete 
with the vast and solid layers of potash salts that can be so easily dug up in 
Germany, in Alsace, and in New Mexico. 

Another of these old lake beds is called Borax Lake. For mans' years there 
was a desolate camp upon its arid shore. Men lived there and shoveled up 
borax that was hauled for several days across the desert in great wagons 
drawn by many spans of mules. It was advertised as Twenty Mule Team 
Borax. The national supply of borax and a surplus for export are produced 
from a number of lakes in this desert region. 

RESOURCES 

This region is by no means devoid of natural resources or human activity . It con- 
tains prosperous cities, fertile agricultural districts, forest-clad mountains, a large 
aggregate number of watering-places, some rich mines and an unknown wealth of 
mineral deposits. But the localities that have water supplies are widely separated 
oases in a vast expanse of silent, changeless, unproductive desert, whose roost impres- 
sive feature is its great distances and whose chief evidences of human occupation ate 
the long roads that lead from one watering place to another.^ 

In a country so dry as this, chances for a living are indeed small, and Bow- 
man in his Forest Physiography points out that there are not 100 permanent 
inhabitants in a strip of land 20 miles each side of the boundary, 600 miles 
long, save for the oases of irrigation and the more or less temporary settle- 
ments of the mining camp. And it will be a long time before there are many 
more, unless the devices of the Soil Conservation Service let them come. 

But for the rivers that flow into the desert from the moimtains and the 
plateaus beyond its rim, the record of human activities upon its surface would 
be short indeed, limited to a few small oases and to mining enterprises which 
sooner or later result in abandoned towns, like Tumco, north of Yuma. 
There 112,000,000 worth of gold was dug out, and 3000 people drank water 

' J. S. Brown, Foutes to Desert Watermg-Plaeee in the Salton Sea Region, CaUfomia, 
U.8. Geol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 490-A, 1920, p. 1. 
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from a pipe line extending 30 miles to the Ck>lorado, and hauled their food 
and wood many miles. Before the year 1900, the working ceased to pay and 
the people vanished to the last man. Then came the scavengers, hauling 
away the lumber of the shanties and digging up the floors of the cabins, look- 
ing for buried gold. Of. the town nothing now remains in good order except 
the graveyard. Grass does not grow over desert graves, and even a wooden 
cross is long immune to decay in the dry air. 


IRRIGATION 

But for the rivers this land indeed would be much like the edges of the 
Sahara; and as in the Sahara the River Nile carries the water which sustains 
kingdoms, so into the Great American Desert flows the water of the Colorado 
and the Gila. Long ago the Indians seized upon these waters as a source of 
life; they developed irrigation to a high degree of perfection and practiced 
it for unknown centuries. We can still see their ruined canals extending for 
scores of miles. In the Salt River Valley alone there are 150 miles of these 
ancient canals still visible, enough to have irrigated 250,000 acres, although 
there is no evidence that they were all used at one time.* On the Pima Indian 
Reservation there still stand the remnants of a four-story adobe fortress- 
granary that is thought to be twelve hundred years old. It was built for the 
defense of grain and man against nomad raids.' 

After hunting for gold for half a century, about the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the white man invaded this region with plans for large-scale 
engineering irrigation. The Salt River Valley was picked out as one of the 

* Of the ISO miles, 40 miles are now incorporated in the present irrigation system, for 
our engineers were unable to improve umn the survey of the ancients. 

’ It was a tribute to the virtues of the desert mud as a desert building material, with 
walls about 4 feet thick at the base. It is supposed to have been abandoned about live 
hundred years ago. “The histoiy of the rise and fall of the civilization which built and 
inhabited the Casa Grande ruins is only conjectural but the ruins themselves present much 
interesting material to the student. Undoubtedly when these people came into the valley 
they were nomads, but the oprortunities for a settled life devoted to agriculturfd pursuits 
must have appealed to them. Their fiist step was the construction of an irrigation system, 
the remains of which are still plainly visible. Then came the problem of housing and 
finally the need of defensive r.un8truction for protection from their enemies. The multistory 
bouse, of which the Casa Grande is the highest development, was probably evolved as a de- 
fensive measure. As a watch-tower, it must have proved a good investment, for from its 
top a guard could cover the country within a radius of 10 miles. This w'as a great aiivant^, 
for if the enemy could be sighted at 10 miles, be, being on foot — the horse was not yet on 
the American Continent — would need nearly two hours to get to the village, which gave 
time to get runners out into the fields and gather forces for the defense. 

“When the valley people were at their most prosperous stage there were probably be- 
tween 8,000 and 15,000 of them in the Gila and Salt River ValleyH. They fanned exten- 
sively, raising cotton and com, made baskets and pottery of a gc^ qu^ty, ti^ stone, 
wood^ and bone tools, used sea shells fur decorations and ceremonies, and in general may 
be said to have lived in the late stages of the Stone Age. No useful metal implements have 
been found. 

“It is probable that raiding Apaches became too strong for the valley dwellers, and year 
after year th^ lost a larger percentage of their crops and a larger number of warriors than 
they could afford to lose, until they at last decided to abandon the country. This began 
possibly 700 or 800 years ago. The improvement in wall construction, as indicated by the 
ruins, was probably developed over a period of not less than 1200 years, so that the be- 
dnning of this civilization may antedate Christianity.” — U.S. Nationd Fhrk Service, 
uUmpses qf Our National MonumenU, 1930, pp. 0-10. 
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units to be developed under the Reclamation Act of 1902, and by 1920 it was 
pointed out as the one really succeasftil enterprise of the many that have been 
built under the law. Its success was due largely to the high value of water 
to irrigators in a place where there can be no dry farming to produce forage 
for range cattle, where alfalfa can be cut four, five, or sometimes six times a 
year, and where the long, warm season permits subtropic agriculture. 

Few rivers have given man a plainer call to come and control them than 
has the Salt River. Here was a wide, rich valley with hundreds of thousands 
of acres of level, water-borne soil, rich with the unleached fertility of arid 
lands. For ages streams coming down from the mountains have been filling 
the valley with rich soil which in some places has no rock for at least 1200 feet. 
Dr. Willard Smith of Phoenix states that a good piece of pine was brought up 
from a depth of 702 feet from a well at Glendale, near Phoenix. 


THE SALT RIVER VALLEY AND 
THE ROOSEVELT DAM 

With rich soil, continuous heat, and sunshine, only water was lacking, and 
there was the Gila-Salt River, with a wide channel, which was sometimes 
almost dry and sometimes turbulent with an appalling and uncrossable flood. 
In the year 1903, the Gila River discharged at Yuma 60,000 acre-feet of 
water, and in 1905, sixty times that much. In some years a single rain would 
send down more water than all of the rain in the low year (1903). If only 
the flow would be regular! Then the reclamation engineers, climbing around 
the defiles of the mountains in the Arizona Plateau, found an ideal site for a 
niservoir in a rock-tight gorge along the Salt River about 75 miles above 
Phoenix. Here stands the now well-known Roosevelt Dam, which can store 
so much floodwater that the rains of 1950 will feed the crops of 1952 on many 
thousands of acres of land many miles away downstream. 

The creation of the Roosevelt Dam is one of the spectacular stories of the 
development of the West. There was no natural road leading to the site, so 
for 20 niiles the road was built through waterless desert.; then for 40 miles the 
road was blasted through rock walls of canyons at a cost of $423,000. The 
hundreds of thousands of barrels of cement needed were made in a clement 
plant that was built for the purpose. Power with which to quarry, lift, and 
haul cement material and dam material was produced by a temporary hydro- 
electric plant built for the purpose. The plant received its water through a 
19-mile canal. For many months the 3000 ijeople connected with this enter- 
prise toiled; finally, in 1911 they completed the huge structure of solid ma- 
sonry that can last for generations. The total cost was $3,890,000. 

The Roosevelt Dam and three auxiliary dams downstream form a string of 
lakes 60 miles long with a total storage of 2,000,000 acre-feet of water. The 
Salt River Project has 1325 miles of canals that make water available to 
about 242,700 acres, and in 1937, 229,500 acres were under cultivation. In 
addition, water is usually available for 93,000 acres of land outside the project, 
74,800 acres of nonproject land being under cidtivation in 1937. The project 
has 8 hydroelectric power plants, with an aggregate capacity of 115,000 
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Fio. A. This graph of the flow of the Gila River gives a view of one of the problems ot 
irrigation, and the imperative necessity of water storage. It explains why the cnm of 1B&2 
may be grown with the water of 1951 or even possibly of 1950. (Courtesy U.S. Geol. 
Survey) 

horse power. The river falls 836 feet, and the water wheels use 729 feet of 
it at Roosevelt and other dams along the river. Four other plants use an 
aggregate fall of 200 feet along the main canals. The electricity is sold to 
the city of Phoenix (pop. 48,000) and to the people throughout the valley, 
which claims to have nearly doubled its population in a decade. There is no 
spoilage of land by alkali on this project, b^ause 170 electric pumps keep the 
water table from rising too high; the water that is pumped from the ground 
can be used for irrigation. 

From the beginning, the project has been managed by the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association, which has been so successful that it has been able 
to repay the Government for the dams and other improvements and to reduce 
from time to time the operating assessments against project landowners. 
The irrigation farmer in t^ “Valley of the Sun,’’ as it is called, has obvious 
advantages. The soil is fertile, the water supply can be regulated with preci- 
sion, and the sun shines 84 per cent of the possible time. The one great 
disadvantage is location. The Imperial Valley and other projects are nearer 
to the markets of the Pacific Coast, and it is a long, long haul to the markets 
of the Elast. Railway rates arc high, and so are land values. The big problem 
is to find crops that will cover all costs, including transportation to the market, 
and still yield a profit. Consequently there have been many shifts in crop 
ccnnbinations, and even now the project has not fully settled down to. an 
established type of agriculture with more or leas fixed rotation, such as that 
which we find in the Eastern states or the Com Belt. 
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In this htad of sunshine, alfalfa can be cut four or five times a and in 
jnewar years the farmers developed a specialty of feeding their alfatfatdidaiqr 
cattle, sheep, and beef cattle and shipiang the concentrated products, bsAtcr, 
wool, and meat, to the market. The number of dairy herds increased raj|dly. 
Then came the war, with the unheard-of prices of 50 cents, 75 cents, and Sven 
$1 a pound for long-staple cotton. Experiments with Egyptian cotton had 
shown that the African resemblances held true here also, and that Iqpg-staple 
Egyptian cotton, so highly prized by automobile-tire manufacturers, could 
be grown as well in the Salt River Valley as in any other Egypt. An Arizona 
variety, called the Pima, with a staple of about If inches was developed by 
careful selection. Visions of wealth from cotton crops picked by cheap Mexi- 
can labor began to fill the minds of men. By comparison the steady income 
and unending labor of the dairy looked small and prosaic. Cows by thousands 
were dumped upon the market, and cotton fields rose where the alfalfa had 
been* The $600,000 creamery owned by Armour & Co. was shut down. Two 
large crops of cotton were sold at high prices. In 1920 there was a great acre- 
age of cotton produced at a cost of 40 cents and 50 cents a pound, but it sold 
for only half that much. Tire-manufacturers developed a technique enabling 
them to use a larger proportion of short-staple cotton in their tires, and the 
demand for Pima dwindled almost overnight. Despondency filled the valley. 
By 1922 the farmers were beginning again to build up their dairy herds. In 
that year considerable acreages of yoimg oranges were being planted in one 
part of the valley near Phoenix, where a high granite mountain called the 
Camel Back protected groves from the north winds and permitted them to 
bear crops, while orchards on similar slopes and soil 5 miles away, but un- 
protected by the Camel Back, were frozen out. Between 1929 and 1934 
Pima cotton found favor with manufacturers of women’s dresses and men’s 
shirtings, resulting in a new demand for about 10,000 to 30,000 bales an- 
nually. 

In 1937 the crops of the Salt River Valley were worth about $20,000,000, 
or nearly $90 per acre. The leading crops are alfalfa, cotton, winter lettuce, 
cantaloupes, and citrus fruit. About 100,000 bales of cotton are grown an- 
nually, and the valley ships 8000 to 10,000 carloads of lettuce, 5000 carloads 
of cantaloupes, and about 1000 carloads of citrus fruit. In 1939 grapefruit 
and orange trees occupied about 22,000 acres, about two-thirds of the acreage 
being in grapefruit. In addition, there were about 185 acres of lemons, 60 
acres of tangerines, and 17 acres of limes. In 1938 the Arizona Citrus Ex- 
change was organized. Better marketing methods and increased canning of 
grapefruit juice will lead, it is hoped, to a greater market for Arizona citrus 
fruit. Good, it certainly is. 

The promoters in Phoenix are making their place a winter resort for people 
from the East. They say that Phoenix is much more delightful than southern 
California, because it is almost rainless, with bright sunshine and crisp and 
invigorating air. They admit, however, that for four months in summer 
“the climate hasn’t much edge on bell” (the words of a leading citizen). 
When I was there in July some years ago, it was not particularly hot — for 
Phoenix — but the bed burnt my body, and sleep seemed only possible by 
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the breeze of an electric fan. 
Today air-conditioning is to 
be found in almost all public 
and commercial buildings. In 
the streets of Phoenix no 
gentleman needs to wear a 
collar; propriety permits him 
to seek comfort by rolling in 
the neckband of his shirt and 
^ving himself some approach 
to the comfort of the costume 
of women. 

THE COLORADO RIVER 
AND BOULDER DAM 

The Colorado River, the 
gTJ'atest source of life in all 
this region, drains nearly 250,- 
000 square miles. The Colo- 
rado is 1750 miles long, com- 
ing from the high Wyoming 
valleys where there is freezing 
weather every month of the 
y(‘ar, and flooding the hot, 
.subtropic delta where vegeta- 
tion grows twelve months of 
the year. Eighty-five per cent of the wafer of this .stream comes from the 
snow-fed tributaries in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and Wyoming and 
the Wasatch Mountains of Utah. For 600 miles in its lower course it has 
few branches except the Gila.* It has been best known for the Grand Canyon, 
one of the marvels of geology and one of the wonders of the world. And 
who has not seen pictures of Boulder Dam? 

Above Yuma the river loses the last veatige of the canyon form. Indeed 
it flowed into the Gulf of California at that jwint but yesterday, geologically 
speaking. But the river that has made itself world-famous by cutting the 
deepest of gorges also, and for that reason, holds the world’s record as the 
greatest carrier of mud and .sand in proportion to its bulk.* 

* Ih the Gila a river? Ak 1 aat in the train, looking at the distant pinnacles of bare rock 
and estimating the widtii of the bare stretches lietween desert bushes, I saw a sand stretch 
that was wider than most. Just then a dirat storm clouded the view, there was a roar, and 
bridrowork began to dash past the car windows. It was a long bridn;; we were crossing 
the Gila. The sand stretch was the dry bed of tlie Gila, near its mouth — if a dry river has 
a mouth! 

* W. E. Packard, in Agriculture in the Imperial Valley, University of California CoUege 
of Agriculture, Circular 159, 1917, says the river carried sediments to the extent of 3.2% of 
its volume, but D. T. McDoug^, director of the Carnegie Institution’s DeKrt Station 
at Tucson, s^s in “A Decade of the Salton Sea,” Geographical Eevtet^ June, 1917, p. 3^, 
in speaking of the Salton Sink; "The silt-laden water of the Colorado River deposits about 
6% of its volume as dried soil.” 



Flo. A. The desert has roads, some good ones. 
Consider the work required to make this cut in solid 
rock and the double-track railroad. Both are built 
not by the desert but by those from beyond the desert 
who wish to cross it. The automobile enables thou- 
sands to see what only scores saw intimately in the 
horse-and-buggy days. A winter home in the desert 
is quite the rage in Southern California. (Cknirtcsy 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.) 
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What did the canyon-cutter 
do with all the mud and sand 
that it dug out of the plateau? 

It dumped this into the Gulf 
pf California and built a delta 
that reached across the Gulf, 
a huge dam that shut off the 
upper end completely. Across 
this delta, which appears to 
be flat, the river, with many 
channels, twisted and wound 
its uncertain way, filling up 
old channels and cutting new 
ones, and leaving ponds, 
sloughs, or empty channels. 

When the river chanced 1o 
turn to the northwest, it 
flowed into the end cut off by 
this delta and filled it up .so 
that it overflowed across the 
delta. This high level is 
marked by a clear-cut beach 
about 40 feet above sea loved. 

When the river turned to the 
southeast after some flood, 
it flowed to the Gulf. While 
this was happening, the water 
of the part cut off by the delta, 
now cMled the Salton Sea, dried away. When the white man first found it, it 
was a salt-encrusted lake of .small area. Back of the Salton station on the 
Southeni Pacific R.R., 80 old beaches are clearly marked, one having been 
made every time the lake remained at one level and the waves beat its shore. 

Fortunately for man, the river has for a long time been flowing into the 
Gulf. White settlers fomid the Salton Sink almost dry. Thus several hundred 
square miles of the richest soil were below' sea level, but dry and offering one 
of the moat productive opiiortunities in the world for irrigation. In the year 
1900 not a single civilized jjerson lived in this valley. Then a company of 
enterprising Americans dug a canal carrying water from the southca.st comer 
of California through part of Mexico, to irrigate the rich lands of the old sea 
bottom southeast of Salton Sink, known as Imperial Valley. The through 
line of the Southern Pacific R.R. was already there. Settlers flocked in. 
They planted and tended crops, w'hich grew prodigiously in a climate that 
boasted of eleven months of summer and one month of late spring. The boom 
was on. More water was needed, so the promoters made a new irrigation 
canal. This was the beginning of tragedy, because the river was higher than 
the Salton Sink, and flowdng in one of those temporary channels which the 
river has been for ages making and unmaking in the porous, light, river-bome 



Fio. A. The problem of building a house upon 
the .sand, or on its foundation equisalent of silt, is 
now met in the water-control works on the Colorado 
delta by this system of conc-rt'te pilings beneath 
faUDdation,s. (fkiurtesy 11.8. Reclamation Service) 
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material of the delta. As a result of severe floods in the winter of 1904^, 
the river flowed into the canal, turning it into a raging river. The descent 
to the Salton Sea was steeper than the descent to the Gulf of California, so 
the canal cut deeper and deeper until it had at one time 87 per cent of the 
water of the river. The -Salton Sea rose, flooded the railroad track, and com- 
pelled the relocation of the Southern Pacific. Another flood in the following 
winter made the task of closing the breach seem hopeless, and only after 
most desperate labors and the expenditure of 52,000,000 was the break stopped 
and the river sent back in its old course toward the Gulf.“ By this timA, 
1007, the Salton Sea had increased from about 200 square miles to 450 square 
miles. Ten years later it had shrunk to 300 square miles. Today its area is 
about 270 square miles. 

Under the Reclamation Act the United States Government created the 
Yuma Irrigation Unit on the Arizona side of the Colorado, and the Imperial 
Valley Unit on the California side. There are few places in the world where 
it is more necessary for man to live by his wits, his large-scale wits, than in 
this region of Colorado waters. From the episode of the runaway river in 
1906 until the completion of Boulder Dam tUrty years later the farmers of 
the Imperial Valley and the Yuma district lived in the shadow of increasing 
terrors. In order to prevent overflow, both the Colorado and the Gila in their 
lower courses are strait-jacketed with dikes. For years the farmers worried 
last a flood might come, break the dikes, submerge the land, and perhaps 
dev«4<q) into another runaway episode.** On the other hand, they worried 
about the danger of a water shortage, such as happened in 1915 when the 
river got so low that much of the cropland could not be irrigated. Another 
worry was the problem of silt. Four acre-feet of irrigation water leaves 
} inch of silt. Free fertility was a welcome gift, but waters from the world’s 
greatest canyon-cutter also left sand in the ditches. Dredges, tractors, and 
drags were used to pull out the sand, but many ditch banks got so high that 
there was no more room for the sand. Added to the worries of flood, water, 
shortage, and silt was the worry about water diversion upstream. In Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming, water was being taken in increasing amounts from 
the Colorado and its tributaries, which increased the chance of a water short- 
age downstream. The problem of water diversion was partially solved by an 
interstate agreement, the Colorado River Compact, which was signed on 
November 22, 1922, by all seven states involved, except Arizona.** The 
major problem of the river, however, awwted the construction of the Boulder 
Dam. 

Naturidly there was great rejoicing when on December 21, 1928, President 
Hoover signed the bill that provided for the construction of a great Hain in 

“ Epes Rudolph, the engineer who did it, was venerated for the rest of his days. 

" From the Mexican bound^ the Colorado River flows 75 miles south to reach the 
SIt’ ?",? 1"”** ***® “'**® P“**** '* ******** ****•“ *° ***® Imperial Valley. There is a 

^ft. fall doam to the Guff, but in the other direction there is a 2S0-ft. fall tor the Imperial 
Valley. If a big flood came, the river would doubtless rush down the steeper grade, over- 
whelming the Imperial Valley, and some Yuma Umds. 

•j" IT ***'*“ *'*’’’** *** Arizona who believe that the Colorado River is in a con- 

siderable degree our own property. There is a tendency on the part of Los Angeles to 
annex Chicago, New York, and London as suburbs." — A leading citizen of Arizona. 
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Blade Canyon which, it was hoped, would atop floods by holding them back, 
would stop water shoring by letting the water out at the right time, wouldl 
stop ailt ^ catching it in the reservoir (until the reservoir got full of silt)( 
and in ad(fltion would provide more water for irrigation and a vast amount 
of electric power. There was even greater rejoicing when Boulder Dam was 
completed on March 1, 1936. This giant dam, rising 727 feet above bedrock, 
is the highest dam in the world, and its construction required 4,400,600 cubic 
yards of concrete, about the same cubic yardage as the largest p 3 rramid in 
Egypt. (It took 100,000 men twenty years to build the pyramid, but oiJy 
1000 men twenty months to pour Boulder’s concrete!) ^hind the dam is 
Lake Mead, the world’s largest reservoir, with a capacity of 30,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, or over 5000 gallons for every man, woman, and child in the 
world. It is planned to use 16,000,000 acre-feet of water annually, which is 
an amount equal to the average flow of the Colorado River over a thirty- 
year period prior to the beginning of work on the dam. 

"rhe National Park Service operates Lake Mead (the reservoir of Boulder 
Dam) for recreational purposes, and the Bureau of Reclamation operates the 
dam and its outlet works, which feed the turbines in the power house and 
which empty directly into the river The power house, which will have an 
installed capacity of 1,835,000 horse power, is operated by the City of Los 
Angeles and the Southern California Edison Company.*’ In 1937 the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation estimated that present power contracts will return 
the entire investment in the dam ($70,600,000), with interest at 4 per cent, 
and will create a surplus within fifty years. 

The act of Congress that provided for Boulder Dam also authorised the 
construction of an All-American Canal to carry water from Laguna Dam 
above Yuma for 80 miles through American territory to the Impterial Valley. 
Provision was also made that the canal should be extended, if necessary, to 
the Coachella Valley, the part of the old bottom of the Gulf of California 
that lies northwest of the Salton Sea, where it is proposed to irrigate 300,000 
additional acres of land. For many years the Imperial Valley received its 
water from the Colorado River through the old Imperial Canal. This canal, 
which was built by an American company, followed the line of least topo- 
graphical resistance, which happened to lead southward and westward from 
Laguna through more than 40 miles of Mexican territory and back into the 
United States. Gravity carries the water all the way from the river to the 
center of the Imperial Irrigation District. The new All-American Canal, 
which was completed in 1938, nms through the sand hills north of the border, 
and siphons (inverted) are needed at various points to carry the water across 
depressions. At its western terminus water has to be pumped out of the 
canal into laterals at a higher level that serve the West Mesa district. This 
expensive new canal was built by the Bureau of Reclamation, but eventually 
it will be paid for by those who use the water. In 1938 the new Imperial Dam 
with modem desilting devices was completed above Yuma; this diversion 

** The power house is to be equipped with 15 generating units of 115,000 horse power 
each and 2 of 65,000 horse power. In 1988, 4 of the big generators and 1 of the smaller ones 
ware in opetatitm. 
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Fia. A. Date garden in the Coachella Valley, Culifornia. The open, feathery top of the 
permits enough light to come through to support an interplanting of grapefruit. 
Each bunch of dates is wrapped in paper to prevent wetting by a chance shower that might 
result in spoiling the crop. Even the little humidity of Yuma at the head of the Gulf inter- 
feres with satisfactory date-growing. (Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co.) 

dam will replace the old Laguna Dam. In 1938 the Imperial Valley had 
about 450,000 acres under cultivation, and there are approximately 1,000,000 
acres which can be ultimately irrigated from the All-American Canal and 
its various branches. 


THE AMERICAN EGYPT 

What will be grown in this American Egypt, this land which boasts a climate 
of eleven months of summer and one month of late spring; a land where the 
sun sometimes makes the water from a pipe buried in the earth so hot that 
one cannot bathe in it; a land where the farmers regularly forgo the August 
irrigation of the alfalfa for fear that a little water may be left standing in the 
field when the sun strikes it? When this last occurs, the alfalfa is cooked and 
completely killed. 

If tbds land is properly used, all the heat, moisture, and fertility have great 
possibilities for production. These climatic conditions admirably suit the 
date, which the Arab says wants to have its feet in the water and its head in 
the fires of heaven. Date plantations of the Coachella Valley are said never 
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to have missed a crop, al- 
thougd> the yield may vary 
from year to year.” In 1922 
the harvest yielded 160 tons, 
and now the desert regions of 
California produce from 3000 
to 4000 tons of dates annually. 
Here is doubtless enough date 
land, if fully utilized, to. 
furnish all the dates we can 
use, perhaps many more. 

The Imperial Valley and 
the Yuma district are well 
suited for the jiroduetion of 
early crops. Lettuce is ready 
to ship in January, but some- 
times the crops are too large 
for the demand and have to 
be plowed under. Lettuce 
can be followed by a crop of 
cantaloupes, which ripen from 
the tenth of May until the 
middle of June, but 500 to 



Fm. a. Mass production of lettuce near Yuma. 
The cutters throw the heads of lettuce into the truck. 
When read.v to start to the packing houae, the hin(^ 
sides are pulled up, tightening the mass so that it rides 
as though it nere parke<l in crates. At the packing 
house the load is dumped onto belt conveyors, which 
carry the heads of leituce to the trimmers; thence 
another belt takes it to the packers. The crate rides 
on a third licit to the car. (Courtesy McLaren 
Bros., > uma, Aris ) 


600 cars a day from this source hold all the American market will consume 
during the short period of time, or “off season.” Grapes ripen in July, but 
a few thousand acres easily supply the market. During the World War and 
postwar years this section went through the same cotton btairn and depression 
that ctirsed the Salt River Valley. 

Meanwhile the chief acreages are in stock food .staples — alfalfa, barley, 
and some sorghum (Egyptian corn), the climate being too hot for American 
eoni to fertilize its blossom. In this sumshinc comer of the country alfalfa 
yields on the average six cuttings and 4 to 5 tons to the acre.” Much of this 
alfalfa is baled an<l sent to the cows in Los Angeles territory. Many carloads 


of manure are also sent there for the fertilizing of orange orchards. There 
will probably be worked out a safe balance between dairy acreage and vege- 
table acreage, with slowly increasing acreages of dates and fruit. Meanwhile 
the farmers here are develojring their problems. To mature an acre of alfalfa 
hay from 300 to 1000 tons of water arc rcquirc'd. Four acrc-feet of water 
build up the level of the land 1 inch. The muddy water carries fertility as 
does the Nile, but it also fills the irrigation ditches with sand.” The sand 
must be lifted out with big scrapers drawn by tractors. It is injurious to put 


” The humidity at Yuma, nearer the Gulf, makes it a leas desirable date location. 

“ W. E. Packard, op. cU. 

** The analogy with Egypt here breaks down. We must shift to Mesopotamia. The 
Nile is ideal, wim its thin eoat of rich mud. The coarse .stuff is caught in the sunken fault- 
block depressions into which the upper Nile flea's. The unbroken persistence of^ agriculture 
on the Nile is due more to a wonderful fact of geography than to human virtue. The 
THt^s and the Colorado, fresh from the canyon, are ditch-chokers. See Marion I. New- 
bigin, The Mediterranean Lande, Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 
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Fia. A. The American Egypt. Note the arena. The old Imperial Canal in Mexico 
irrigated by gravity the Imperial Irrigation District (center). The buher and very ex- 
pensive new All-American Canal irrigates most of the East Mesa (north of I) by gravity, 
but water must be pumped into the West Mesa Branch Canal. In part of the Coachella 
Valley (IV, northwest of the Salton Sea) water is pumped III; Dos Palmas, northeast 
of the Salton Sea. V; Pilot Knob Mesa. (Courtesy U.S. Reclamation Se^ce) 

it on the land, and it has made such piles on the banks that the scraper will 
no longer clean the ditches. The annual cost of cleaning the canals and 
laterals in the original Imperial Valley Irrigation District has varied from 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 annually. The desilting basins of the new irrigation 
works came just in time, but they will not stop it all. What next? 

In some places the raising of the ground-water level is creating ftlkali soils, 
a common trouble in most irrigated places. This trouble shows that the 
great ditch cut by the runaway river of 1906 has benefited the lands near it 
because it furnishes them with drainage. 

The international boundary cuts through the middle of the Imperial Valley 
lands, creating interesting but troublesome situations of a political origin. 
Ariwna wants a port on the Gulf of California, but Mexico will not hear of 
selling the strip of land, and Arizona does not dare build a port in Mexico. 
Before the All-American Canal was built the economic lifeblood (water) of 
Imperi^ Valley flowed through Mexico. The fear of civil wars and trouble 
in or wth Mexico was one motive for the construction of the expensive All- 
American Canal to the Imperial Valley. At the time when the international 
boundary was being surveyed for the first time, it is said that when the 
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Americaa'^urvesring party reached the east bank of the Colorado after many 
weeks in the desert they heard of a town only a few miles upstream. It 
was Yuma. Thither they went for a little vacation. When ready to resume 
work, someone said: “Oh, what’s the use of going down the river? The 
country’s no good anyhow. Let’s go on from here.’’ They did, and that 
accounts for the jog in the boundary at that point. To straighten the line 
now millions of dollars might be cheerfully paid. In the beginniiy; it could 
have been done by a few hours’ walking. 

Boimdary influence is curiously shown in one town which is divided by the 
boundary. The northern half is named Calexico, the southern half is Mexicali. 
All the store business is on the American side, because it is cheaper to cany 
into Mexico a basket of shopping than it is to buy at a Mexican store which 
has already paid the tarifi and must include that in its prices. The managers 
of all the enterprises on the Mexican side live in Calexico. Mexicali is chiefly 
peopled by Japanese and Chinese who cannot he admitted into the United 
States. 

The Mexicali district ranks second only to the Laguna district among 
Mexico’s cotton-growing areas.” In 1912 long-staple cotton was introduced 
successfully in the area. C’otton production increased gradually, reaching a 
peak of 80,000 bales in 1926-27, and in recent years the crop has been about 
60,000 bales a year. In 1936 approximately 100.000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion, including about 60,000 aons of cotton, 16,000 acres of wheat, 12,000 
acres of alfalfa, 5000 acres of barley, and 2500 acres of corn. The district 
does not produce enough com to meet local requirements. Location in re- 
spect to the population centers and markets of Mexico is a heavy handicap 
in this region. Cotton destined for the Federal District and Puebla passes 
through the United States via Arizona and moves southward on the Mexican 
Southern Pacific R.R. or else is shipped to Veracruz by water through the 
American port of San Diego. On the other hand, if cotton production is ex- 
panded, this district .should be favorably situated for shipments to Japan. 
Wheat and flour are exported through San Diego or the small Mexican port 
of Ensenada. 

Until recently a large portion of the Mexicali district was owned by the 
Colorado Land Company, which controlled more than 600,000 acres but 
cultivated only a small part of its holdings. The nmainder of this district 
was held by smaller land companies, and only a small area was in the hands 
of individual farmers. The (Colorado Land Company operated its land like 
a great plantation, carefully supervising planting, cultivation, and irrigation, 
and advancing funds from time to time to the Chinese, Japanese, and Mexi- 
can share-croppers for tools, seed, and sub.sLsiencn. In 1937 nearly all of the 
privately own^ land was taken over by the Government and divided into 
ejidos of about 5000 acres each, with approximately 150 families per ejido. 
Can the Mexicans make it work k la ejido? 

The future prosperity of the Mexicali area depends largely upon a single 
factor, namely, the amount of water available for irrigation. Water in this 

” See Samuel N. Dicken, “Cotton Regions of Mexico,’’ Economic Geography, October, 
1938, pp. 363-71. 
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district is obtained almost entirely from the Imperial Canal, which is called 
the Alamo Canal south of the border. Since the treaty of 1906, it has been 
the policy of the United States to allow the Mexicali district a^ut 750,000 
acre-feet of water from this canal. The Mexicans are now greatly disturbed 
about the increased diversion of water from the Colorado River through the 
All-American Canal and at other points in American territory. In this area 
Mexico is in a weak bargaining position, since it controls only the mouth of 
the Colorado River. On the other hand, it is in a strong bargaining position 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, where 70 per cent of the water comes from 
Mexican tributaries. Mexico insists tliat any new agreement regarding water 
rights must take both rivers into consideration. Its strong position along the 
lower Rio Grande may enable it to get more water from the Colorado for its 
Mexicali district. How near will California and Texas come to blow’s over this? 

It is a question who will live in this American Egypt a hundred years hence. 
At the present time there are more Indians, Mexicans, and Orientals than 
people of northern-Euro{)ean stock. Many of the Imperial Valley dwellers 
have come recently from Mexico or Japan. Which element in this diverse 
population will increase? It remains to he proved whether northem-Euro- 
peaii stock can hold its own for even a few generations in such a climate as 
this.'" Perhaps we shall some day have to choose lietwcen letting a given 
acre-foot of water support Caucasian families in Wyoming or families of 
other races in the Colorado delta. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA 

Lower California, a ijeninsula 750 miles long and from 30 to 150 miles wide, 
is also a part of the Great American Desert. Most of it ronsists of high, bare 
mountains, very steep on the Gulf .side, but sloping away more gently toward 
the Pacific. Ujwn the mountain heights are .some pine forests, quite out of 
the reach of the Umdiertnan, but sending down a few streams to water small 
oases of beaus, garden stuff, and alfalfa, to feed a sparse population, mostly 
Indians, who live in this little-known part, of the Great American Desert.'* 
There seem to he poasihilities for <’onsiderablc water .storage and irrigation 
of frost -free lands. 

“ Arciinling to Jlr. Charlm K. Woodruff in Mnlieal Ethnology (C. K. Rehman, 1915), 
the population inuat at least Is! Iirunette, if not rolored. The strikinR resemblwce of cli- 
niate to that of hVvpt gives the Egyptian native a peculiar interest to us. 

'* This peninsula, like the rest of this desert roginii, has thrilling interests for the botanist. 
Desert plants ore not primarily desert, plants. They are adjusted forms of plants from 
adjacent regions that have been able to work their way in. Therefore this desert is par- 
ticularly rich in mudified flora, some of which is found m this desert only. 

The northern part of this desert borders on the Mediterranean type of climate (see Chap- 
ter 31), winter nun and summer drought; the southern part merges mto the tropic grassland 
ty|w, winter drought and summer rain. On large areas these two raitifall types overlap, 
giving two rainy seasons, if sueh they might be called. Also a part of liower California 
sometiniee gets left out of rain entirely for two or three seasons. But desert plants live 
through it. The capeeities of plants to endure drought are astounding. 

The largest bit nf agricultural land in the peninsula is at the southern end, where 3000 
acres of tomatoes are grawn for the California market, and a similar area of sugar cane for 
Mexican consumption. A few hundred acres of com, beans, and vegetables complete 
the greatest of l.ower California agricultural areas. 
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The census of 1930 showed that Lower California had only 95,000 people 
and that its largest city was the copper-mining town of Santa Rraalia, with 
a population of 9000. La Paz, the capital of the territory, had but 6000 
people. 

This long, lanky, barren peninsula, like the moimtains of the mainland, is 
supposed to be rich in mineral wealth. At Santa Catarina on the southern 
end of the peninsula are the largest onyx quarries in the world, the onyx 
being shipped on tramp steamers from the little port of San Josd del Cabo. 
The outstanding mining enterprise is the Boleo Copper Company, a French 
concern that has operated copper mines at Santa Rosalia for many years 
with imported maehineiy, imported supplies, imported fuel, and even im- 
ported food at times for its labor force, which is Mexican. The company 
built its own narrow-gauge railroad up into the mountains and brings water 
down from the mountains through 23 miles of 6-inch pipe to support life in 
the sun-baked town. The copper ore is reduced to blister copper at Santa 
Rosalia before shipment, most of it being taken to the refineries at Tacoma, 
Washington. At one time the company employed as many as 3000 miners, 
but when the American duty of 4 cents a pound on copper became effective 
on July 20, 1932, mining operations and emplosrment were reduced. 

THE EASTERN COAST OF THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA 

Far down the coast of the Gulf of California the desert fades away into a 
land of greater rainfall. As the Mexican mountains are higher here, the 
streams reach the sea, and some have so much water that there are .several 
valleys in the state of Sonora and more in Sinaloa with considerable irrigation 
and greater possibilitie.s to be attained when new storage projects now under 
construction, such as the one in the Yaqiii Valley, are completed.” This 
country is chiefly inhabited by Indians, with a few Mexican and American 
enterprisers. The chief crops arc com, sugar, and chick peas (garbanzos), all 
of which are shipped to the interior of Mexico. Bananas grow from San Bias 
to Mazatl&n. Some winter vegetables, especially tomatoes, are shipped from 
this section to the United States. 

THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 

The big thing in this region is the Colorado irrigation. Next comes the 
irrigation along the eastern shore of the Gulf of California. There will be 
other irrigations, some of which have already been begun. 

Interesting discoveries of water are being made in the Mojave Desert. 
Some of its basins arc underlaid with artesian water. 

At Richardson a well ran useless soda water. This was cut off, and farther 
dovm a smaller flow of sweet water was found — excellent for drinking-water 
or for irrigation. It Is known that there are many of these artesian areas, and^ 
now the traveler may see from the car wdndow the strange contrast of the 

* In 1937 the Mexican Government spent 31,000,000 pesos on irrigation, about four and 
a half times as much money as was spent in 19^. 
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>iu. A. This is a veij- sijfnificant map. It ;>rRHCDt.s nearly haJf the United States, and 
shows that nearly all the area here niap|)e<l requires more than 20 acres to pasture a cow 
lor a year, and that a lanje part of it requires more than 120 acres. Of this latter, part is 
* litnPT Ptirt IS deaert. This nuKht be called a map of limitations. (Courtesy 
Natl Resources Board, Agricultural Land Requirements and Resources, Part III, p. 48) 

black-grecn foliage of a poar orchard standing trim and alone in the flat gray 
desert. Is tlipre any reason to expect these (reople to be wiser with artesian 
watcir than their neighbors in Dakota? 

Lastly, minerals. More careful exploration may be expected to reveal 
many mineral deposits that will give rise to temporary industries — lasting 
a year or a few generations. 





Chapter 29. THE GREAT BASIN AND THE 
UPPER SNAKE VALLEY 


THIS bafiin region comprises nearly all of Nevada, the 
western part of Utah, the southern part of Idaho, and 
southeastern Oregon. High mountains shut the rain 
winds away, therefore the rainfall is slight. Only the 
height of the land saves this region from being like its 
southern neighbor, the Great American Desert. 

Becau.se the surfaces of this region are higher and 
receive more rain than the desert to the south of them, 
most of the area can be, and is, pastured for some part 
of each year. Some 5,000,000 or 6,000,000^icep and 2,000,000 cattle crop 
the scanty bunch gross and the sagebrush But the poverty of the pasture 
is shown by the fact that the United-I^iHgdom, with less than half the area, 
has about five times as many sheep an«, cattle. There ore many stretches 
of land that are wholly desert and are so named by the people who live there; 
at best this region should be called somiarid, always remembering the rich 
oases at the mountain foot. 

It differs also from the desert in having much of its area, rather than little 
of it, covered with mountains. The mountains, having more than desert 
rainfall, therefore produce enough vegetation for upland pasturage, although 
rarely enough for forests. It differs from the desert also in having no great 
inflowing master stream, no Nile (or (’dorado). The ncansst approach to 
such a stream is the Snake River, which flows across one comer of the region. 
Again it differs from the desert, its neighbor n.gion, in having several small 
rivers that flow into its eastern and western margins, making possible eon- 
siderable oases of irrigation, which in both regions is the chief basis of man’s 
support. 

Mountains on three sides and at many places within the interior; upland 
summer pastures for sheep and cattle; winter pastures on the lower plains 
and staclra of alfalfa in many scattered oases of irrigation — these, plus mining 
camps, are the main features of this region. 

THE GREAT BASIN 

The Great Basin, which includes a large part of the entire region, is very 
definitely a basin, or rather, many basins. In the rain shadow of the high 
Sierra Nevada there is so little rainfall that not enough water can gather to 
fill the valleys, so the water lies in the basin bottoms and never flows out to 
the sea. Shut off from the moisture-fpving sea by the highest part of the 
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Fia. A. At the left, the Sierre Nevada have a steep face on the east. At the right, the 
Wasatch of Utah have a steep face on the west. In oetwoen are pieces of the same took 
formations — fault-block mountains, ifreat masses of rock that broke apart (faulted), 
settl ed unevenly, tipped up, and have Iieen eroded. Between them are waste'fiU^ plains, 
some of wluch nave salt lakes at the lowest place and once had much more water tium at 
present. 

Sierra, a oonsiderable area in 
northwestern Nevada has loss 
than 5 inches of rainf all . Only 
in the California and Oregon 
part of this region, and in the 
higher lands of east-central 
Nevada, w the rainfall over 10 
inches. More than half of 
Utah lias less than 10 inches 
of rainfall and only 20 per cent 
of that state has more than 
15 inches. The elevation is 
great enough to give plateau 
t<*mperaturea, especially the 
cool nights. 

The arid lands hav<- been 
vividly iwrtrayed in fiction 
with talcs of burning thirst, 
heroism, loss, and death in t he 
desert. Man is continually 
striving to get water, to .save 
water, to use water to the 
best advantage. 

The Great Basin is the ge- 
ologist’s delight. The geol- 
ogist is a kind of detective 
looking for clutts. He can 
study a region and know what 
acts nature committed there 
millions of years ago with 
water, earth, and rock. Geol- 
ogists have figured out an in- 
teresting story here. They 
tell us that apparently there 
was once a great arch extend- 
ing from the Sierra Nevada 
to the Wasatch Mountains in 
central Utah. The middle 
parts of the arch have broken 



Fio. B. ^ The Great Buain and surrounding areas. 
Is ^kht), Atlantic drainage. B, Great Basin, 

r, Colc^o drainage. D, Pacific Ocean. E, Snake 
luyer-Cmumbia. The black areas show the bounds 
of lukra in a wet era of the post, lake Bonneville, 
laige lake at the east, large lake at the west with a 
tar^ islud, I^ke lahontan. The longest lake in 
southeastern California is the parent of Death Valiev. 
If lake Bonneville should fill up again. Salt li£e 
tity and nmny other Utah cities would be under 
hundreiis of feet of water; so would most of the state’s 
^m». this map. much thanks to Professor 

Maurice W. Lee, Utah Agricultural College) 
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into many pieces and have fallen down in many positions. The two bases of 
the old arch, the Sierra on the west and the Wasatch Mountabs on the east, 
stand with their steep fronts facing each ftther, from 400 to 500 miles apart. 
In the intervening space many parts of the original arch lie tipped so that the 
pieces become mountain ridges with one front, usually the eastern, steep 
while the other, usually the western, slopes gradually away as does the Sierra 
Nevada. Most of these ranges run north and south, and explain a name that 
is often used — basin-and-range country. Everywhere the ranges are much 
eroded, and since thtf Streams have no outlet to the sea, the eroded material 
remains and fills the space between these basin mountains to great depths, 
often 1000, 2000, and 3000 feet.* 

The waters that have filled these valleys with mountain washings, having 
no outlet to the sea, have spread out in shallow lakes. As the water in the 
lakes evaporated, ever increasing quantities of salt, alkali, and other materials 
that the water had dissolved from the earth rolleotod in the bed of the lakes. 
Great Salt Lake is estimated to have 400,000,000 tons of common salt. The 
teachings of the volcanic soils of western Utah have produced a lake containing 
millions of tons of soda. Some of the basin lakes, however, are as fresh, pure, 
and clear as any other lakes, because they are up high enough to have outlets. 
Such are Utah Lake in Utah, and the l^autiful Lake Tahoe on the western 
edge of the basin in the slopes of the Sierra. 

It is the habit of desert-basin lakes to fill their beds so full of mud that they 
become almost level, having only the slightest curvature of bottom. Thus 
they become very large, and so very shallow that they dry up quickly. Then 
the sun bakes the salty mud of the bottom into a veritable pavement that 
resounds almost like metal beneath a horse’s hoofs. These dry beds sc^amed 
with cracks are called playas. One of the playa lakes in southeastern Oregon 
is called Alvord Desert; it covers 50 or 60 square miles. In the spring it.« 
water is from a few inches to jwrhaps 2 feet deep. In the summer it is a 
dry, smooth, hard surface on which the mirages play. Black Rock Desert 
in northwestern Nevada becomes in the spring rain 450 square miles of lake 
only a few inches in depth. But soon it Ls shining white with the crystals of 
alkali that remain after the water has dried up, leaving a typical "alkali flat.” 

Even Great Salt Lake is approaching this stage, and its changing levels 
show how it, like every other d<’sert-basin lake, fluctuates with the amount 
of rainfall. Its average depth is from 15 to l8 feet; its maximum depth is 
less than 50 feet. Its area in 1850 was 1750 square miles, but by 1869 this had 
increased to 2100 square miles. From 1900 to 1904 much of its bed became 
a salt desert, and it was feared that the lake would disappear entirely.® By 
1924 the water level had risen to such an extent that large engineering works, 
such as the Lucin cutoff of the Southern Pacific and the roadbed of the West- 
ern Pacific, were endangered. In 1935 the lake reached an all-time low level, 
with an area of 1200 square miles. By 1939 the area had increased to 1500 

_ * An artesian vrell-digger at Huxley, Nevada, on the Central Pacific R.R., brought up 
ineces of well-preserved redwood from a depth of 19(W feet. (U.S. Gcol. Sunrey) 

* The limitations of irrigation will prevent the drying up of the lake. (Willis T. Lee and 
otheTs, Cfuidebook to the Western United Stoles; Part B: The Overland Boyie, U.S. Geol. 
Survey, BuOeiin 612, 1915, p. 96) Fanners cannot use all the water. 
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square miles, and in ttiat year 
it was estimated that the lake 
was 25 per cent saline. In 
such a solution even the poor- 
est swimmer can float like a 
cork! 

During the heavy rains of 
the glacial epoch the Great 
Basin lakes rose to overflow- 
ing and expanded so that 
many basins became one, of 
huge size. The geologists call 
the expanded Nevada glacial 
lake I.iake Lahontan; that 
of Utah they call Lake Bonne- 
ville. Great Salt Lake is now 
but a diminutive remainder 
of that great body of water. 
In its prime it was 1050 (now 
le.as than 50) feet deep and 
discharged through a notch in 
the divide between its basin 
and the Snake Hiver Valley. 
Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 
says that if the rainfall of 
Nevada were doubled, we 
should again have Lake La- 
hontan, and he makes the aj)- 
palling statement that Lake 
Bonruivdlle may return. Man 
in arid countries wi.she.s for an increased rainfall, but a heavy increase in rain 
would Ix) a sickening catastr<ii>he to the inhabitants of Utah ; only a moderate 
iucrease of lainfall woidd turn the fertile irrigated areas and the adjacent 
dcstTts into a billowy inland .sea. 

Writing in 1911. Dr. Isaiah Bowiimn said: 

About the herders of the liasiii of <!rcat Salt bake may l)p seen shore features aa- 
miciated with the ancient lake levels and still in an iilniost |)erfect state of preservation. 
Upon the Hurrouiidiug sh»is's and up tu elevations of 1500 feet above the surface of 
Great Salt lake are wcIDlefiiuxl deltas, hars, l>eaches, spits, capes, cUffed promon- 
tories and Imttoni deposits, all fonned by or a,ssocmted with the ancient lakes whose 
waters once sUhmI at these high levels.’ (Kce page 613.) 

Imjsirtaiit elmnges an' shown to liav*' taki-ti plm'c in the outline of certain 
lakes in southern Oregon .since (he .settlement of the country. 

During tlie early emigrant days the trail crossed Goose lake Valley futher south 
than at present, the place now lieiiig under several feet of water. In the early days of 

* FareM Phifgiogmpky, p. 14. 



Fro. A. In the great droughts of the 1930’s a large 
area of Guoac Take in southern Oregon dried up, and 
in the newly exposed l)Ott«m was this trail left by the 
wagon wheels of the forty-niners when they crossed 
it m a similar [jerind of cmiught eighty years lieforc. 
The trail hail reinainwl undisturlsnl lieiieath the 
water, hut in a few seasons wind action removed it. 
(Courtoay Oregon Trail Ass’n, .\merican Geographical 
nociety, and Isaiah bowiiiaul 
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Lakeview (now about 6 miles from the lake) the name of the town was not a mis- 
nomer, for the lake then extended much farther north fhfn at present. , . . Although 
before his reconnaissance in 1882 Silver Like was not known to have gone dry, Russell 
inferred from its comparative freshness that it must have done so within recent years. 
. . . Therefore the fact that after the exceptionally diy season of 1887-88 the lake 
did dry up, its bed was taken up for farms, and one season’s crops were gathered be- 
fore the late again filled, is of especial interest.' , 

One of the interesting episodes of the great droughts of the 1930’s was the 
drying up of a lake in southeastern Oregon and the revelation of the wheel 
tracks of the wagons of the forty-niners that had been preserved for eighty 
years by the waters of the lake. 

MINERAL WEALTH 

Save for the Mormon settlement at Salt Lake City, this plateau region was 
of interest to white men first as a mining country. Mining has had its ups 
and downs. In 1859 the Comstock lode, one of the world’s most famous 
mines, was discovered near Virginia City, Nevada. This mint! was so hot 
(140® F.) that great expense for ventilation was necessary in order to make 
work at all possible, and three shifts of workers kept it going night and day. 
As they worked they drank ice water by the gallon and perspired almost 
beyond belief. The period 1860-64 was one of great speculation. The Com- 
stock mine went down in the late ’60’s and rose to great prosperity again after 
new cUscoveries of ore were made in 1873. In the ’TO’s mining operations 
were threatened by ground water, which poured into the shafts and threat- 
ened the galleries, but these difficulties were eliminated by the construction 
of a drainage tunnel 9 miles long, which was completed in 1878 at a co.st of 
$4,500,000. During the period 1875-77 Nevada’s production of gold and 
silver was greater than that of all the remaining United States, including 
California. 

In 1877 the output of the Comstock mine was $36,000,000, and Virginia 
City was a thriving mining center. Its fate as the mines were worked out 
is indicated by the experience of a miner who was planning to go back to 
Iowa to live, but who wished to stay a couple of months after his job ended.* 
For these two months he bought for $32.50 a substantial two-story brick 
house that had once cost $2650. But even a good brick house in an aban- 
doned town has small value. By 1900 the mines were virtually worked out, 
and Nevada’s population was declining. Shortly after 1900 new discoveries 
were made elsewhere, and the boom returned. The fate of a region entirely 
dependent upon mines, as was the case in Nevada prior to the recent large- 
scale irrigation, is shown in the population of that state, which in 1860 was 
7000; 1870, 42,000; 1880, 62,000; 1890, 47,000; 1900, 42,000; 1910, after 
the new discoveries, 82,000; 1920, 77,000; 1930, 91,000. Despite this small 
population, Nevada was admitted to the Union in 1864, with only a handful 

' G. A. Waring, Otology and Water Jieacwete of a Portion of South-Central Oregon, U.S. 
Qeol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 220, 1908, p. 12. 

* The peak of mining operations at Virginia City was reached in 1876-77. Population 
of the city: 1880, 10,90); 1890, 8500; 1900, 2700; 1010, 2250; 1020, 1200; 1930, 1210. 
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of people. Two more votes were needed to put some desired constructive 
legidation through the Senate of the United States. Nevada was the only 
chance, and President Lincoln is reported to have said sadly as he approved 
its admisdon, "It is either admit Nevada or raise another million men.” 
Thus our most scantily peopled state came into being. 

In the year 1900 gold and silver were found at Tonopah in southern Nevada 
near the California boundary. In two years the deposits }rielded 17,000,000, 
and the desert settlement had 4000 more people. Two years later good de- 
posits were found 24 miles south at Goldfield. In 1904 deposits were foimd at 
Bullfrog, 60 miles southeast of Goldfield. Although it was 100 miles from the 
railroad, in ninety days the town had an electric-light plant, an ice plant, and 
a hotel. These discoverit's made Nevada boom as a gold-producer. 

It is a great misfortune for the mining industry that in such a region railr 
roads m»ist Ik^ built to serve the mines alone, whereas in lands of rainfall there 
may be farm produce, timb(!r, manufactures, and other freights for them to 
carry. When there is nothing at the end of 90 miles of railroad but a mine, 
it makes the mining expensive. Thus the eonstruetion of the Steptoe con- 
centrator marked the exiwnditure of about $20,000,000 in placing the Nevada 
Consolidated and (himbcrland Ely mines on a producing basis. This amount 
included the purchase of the mines and cost of development, the construction 
of the Nevada Northern R.R., the building of the immense plant at McGill, 
towns at the smelter and mine shafts. The railroad which joins these mines 
at Ely with the outside world joins the Southern Pacific at Cobre., a distance 
of 141 miles.* 

While the western part of (he Great Basin has been having its ups and 
downs in the mining industry, the eastern or Utah part has had a later start 
and has not yet re.'iched the workfid-out stage. The desert ranges of that 
state are rich in metals, and the great copper mines at Bingham are really a 
mountain to be scooped up by a steam shovel. The largest open-pit copper 
mine in North America i.s operated at Bingham, about 25 miles southwest 
of Salt Lake City. In 1937 the Bingham district led the country with 
203,421 tons of copper, as compared with 143,879 tons at Butte, Montana. 
In 1936 Utah produced $23,000,000 worth of copper, $6,000,000 of lead, 
$8,000,000 of silver, $8,000,000 of gold, $4,000,000 of zinc.’ Many of these 
dejxwits are of large extent and promise great output, though the quality of 
the ore is low-grade. The mineral industries are greatly aided by the 
fact that just acro-ss the edge of the Great Basin in the Colorado Plateaus of 
north-t;entral Utah there are extensive coal fields in Carbon County, over 


• More thim 99*?^ of its freight is from the mines. Another railroad, 86 miles long, and 
conneetiu with the Southern Pacific at Palisade, Nevada, cost the smelting company 
$1,600,000. “The first year this railroad <merated it paid for itself and the second year t^ 
Mills Builduw was erected at 30 Broad Street, New York City, out of the profits made 
from the road.’ — From a private letter. 

What profitB it Nevada — or almost any other frontier — to have a great mine or a great 
indu8tr>'T Answer: The frontier gets the wage roll; the profits go to Chicago, New York, 
I.s>ndon, Amsterdam, Miami, Bar Harbor, and the Riviera. 

’ In 1937 the mines of Ptah rankmi second in copper production with an output of 206,000 
>2.700,000 fine os., third in lead with 89,000 tons, fifth in gold 
with 312,000 fine os., and sixth in sine with 48,000 tom. ° 
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3,500,000 tons, being produced in Utah in 1937. Already the United States 
Geological Survey reports at least 13,000 square miles of coal in this state, 
and the estimate is constantly enlarged. While but little of this coal is within 
the Great Basin proper, it is such a short distance away that it may be counted 
as one of the assets of the region. In Carbon County, Utah, large deposits 
of coking coal have been found, suitable for blast-funiace operation. The 
extreme southeastern part of the Great Basin in Iron County, Ut^h, has 
deposits of iron reported to bo “almost inexhaustible.” This must not be 
considered as the basis of an immediate industry, because iron-smelting re- 
quires a large population to furnish the necessary labor, and a large market 
easy of access to take the product. None of these conditions are to be found 
in the Great Basin, but it Is a comfort to know that the iron is there waiting 
the day when we may have it manufactured with Rocky Mountain coal and 
carried to centers of population 2000 miles away. 

CLIMATE AND SETTLEMENT 

A,side from mining, how does this high dry land .appeal to home-sei'king man? 
The climate is .so dry that the plains are treeless. Many of its northern and 
southern ridges are stark bare; only a few go above the dry timber line, and 
at best the forest growth is scattenal and open, and (Ik* trees am of such slow 
growth that the timber is cTooktol, knotty, and of small value for lumber. 
The few trees are of several variety of pine, with poplars or cottonwoods in 
the moistcr canyons. As is tlus case with all dry countries, the climate is sub- 
jected to great variations not only between day and night but also between 
winter and summer. In parts of the earth whert; there is moisture the land is 
kept warm by the moist atmosphere and particularly by blankets of clouds, 
neither of thase conditioiLS being present in dry lands. The blazing heat of 
the noonday sun radiates rapidly, and at night temperatures of 50° F. or even 
leas follow a noonday temperature of moiai than 100°. 

The climate of the Great Basin is further complicated by the fact that it 
has the elevation of a high plateau. ESevation alone tends to make the weather 
changeable, and the mountains cut ofif the ocean influence and aid in making 
continental changeability at no great distance from the ocean. Thus while 
flowers bloom every month of the year at Portland, Oregon, in the moist 
seaward part of the state, there is fnwt every month at Lakeview on the 
shores of Goose Lake, Oregon, in the Great Basin near the Nevada boundary. 
And at Tnickee, California, 5800 feet altitude, near Lake Tahoe, temperatures 
of — 25° F. are met in winter, and summer temperatures alrove 100° are to 
be exprected almost every year. Sparse population is inevitable in a region 
where such conditions prevail, but the climate is wholesome. 

The first extended contact of the white man with this region was his attempt 
to cross it. It lay on the path of the forty-niners who tried to cross the conti- 
nent to California by wagon, and who suffered so dreadfully and in some cases 
perished so terribly in these deserts. Crossing the Great Basin was made 
possible for many by the accidental fact that the longest river in it, the Hmn- 
boldt, happens to flow (or furnish a string of water holes) nearly in an east- 
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wot line almost on the line between Salt lAke and Reno, and most of the wny 
amnsB the basin. 

The year before the forty>niners set out, the Mormons fled to this desert 
around the Great Salt Lake. By a remarkable journey across plains and 
mountains they had fled to be forever beyond the reach of the people of the 
United States, who had successively driven them out of various places in 
Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. 

THE BASIN LANDS AND IRRIGATION 

The newly arrived Mormons diverted the mountain streams to the fertile 
plains at Salt Lake City, thus making themselves self-sustaining in the desert. 
Theirs was the first irrigation of any importance in the United States. The 
people from whom the Mormons had fled crossed the continent in the rush for 
gold in 1849. They were greatly aided in their project by being able to buy 
supplies from the thrifty Mormon.s. These people of Teutonic stock had 
farming well under way the first year, and they did a thriving business with 
their erstwhile persecutors. 

From 1848 until the completion of the first transcontinental railway in 
1869, the Salt Lake settlement was indeed buried in the wilderness, but 
buri^ in a land of agricultural plenty. By 1889, 260,000 acres were under 
cultivation. In the next d<!cade the acreage was doubled. The chief exten- 
sion of agriculture in this intermountain region has come since 1900, but un- 
fortimately irrigation can never reclaim any large area here. It is a great 
misfortune for the race that the water supply is so scanty in a region where 
the valleys are so extensive. It Is a fact that the land of the filled valleys 
wMeh characterize the arid basins evcr 3 rwhere is peculiarly adapted to irri- 
gation. There! are .several reasons for this. In the first place the stream- 
filled arid basin land-s are almost level, so that it is easy to lead water, if there 
is any, to the desired spot. Also the soil is rich in these dry lands. It has 
not been robbed of fertility by the presence of plants or by the leaching action 
of water. The land is indeed suitable for irrigation. Only water, the great 
indispensable agent, is wanting in most of the Great Basin valleys. The lack 
is fatal. It should be noticed that the important irrigation enterprises of 
this area am immediately along the edges, where the snow water from the 
Sierra Nevada and the Wasatch Mountains may flow into them. A number 
of small irrigations are scattered about the bases of basin ranges, where small 
streams give water. 

Utah has been accurately dmribed as “an oasis at the foot of the War 
Hatch,” • and in Nevada the railroads, chiefly built by outsiders for outsiders 
to crosH the .■state, are as valuable as farms, towns, and livestock combined. 
The Wjusatch Mountains, the steep western front of a high plateau, rise ab- 
ruptly from 4000 to 6000 feet a^ve the level plain in a precipice called 
Hurricane Ijcdge, which extends from near the Colorado River in Arizona 
far up into central Utah. In many places the Wasatch Mountains, 2 miles 


' Mark Jefferson. This expUias the small value of Great Basin agriculture. 
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back from the foot of the 
plain, are 1 mile high. Wher- 
ever this wall is cut by a 
canyon from which flows a 
mountain stream, there on 
the plain at the mouth of the 
gorge, living from its waters, 
is a settlement (oasis), such 
as Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Provo. If there could be 
more water close to the irri- 
gable land, the settlements 
could extend farther out into 
the desert. 

The scarcity of water, the 
necessity of heavy engineering 
works, and the limitations of 
the Great Basin are well illus- 
trated in the greatest Utah 
irrigation unit, that of Straw- 
berry Valley, which was built 
by the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation. The engi- 
neers found that there was 
plenty of land suitable for 
irrigation around the town of 
Payson west of the Wasatch, 
but not enough water. East 
of the Wasatch was the 
Strawberry River Valley, with 
little level land but with 
plenty of water, especially 
during the spring freshets. 
So a great reservoir, storing 
110,000 acre-feet of water, 
was built in the Strawberry 
Valley, and the water was con- 
ducted through a 19,000-foot 
tunnel under the crest of the 
mountains from the Colorado 
Basin over into the Great 



Fio A. The Wasatch Mountain front 10 miles 
north of Salt Lake City. Heavy rams raiiaeil a mud- 
and-rock flow to spread itself over the white area in 
the center of the oasis that is irrigated by the stream 
flow fiom the canyon, which also brought destruc- 
tion. Peach and cherry orchai ds on each side of the 
canyon mouth, valued at from S.500 to tlOOO an acre. 
The uppei edge of the white strip on the lower moun- 
tain sl(^ is the ancient water surface of Tjike Bonne- 
ville The elevation of this old water line is 5250 ft , 
the mountain crest 8600 ft , the schoolhouse in the 
middle of the white area 4300 ft. 

Twelve out of thirteen canyons north of this one 
had had one or more destructive mud-and-ro<‘k flows 
between 1923 and 1937. Result, 50,000 acres added to 
the national-forest area on the mountain, and a special 
research laboratory established near by. (Courtesy 
U.S. Soil Cons. Service and Tnter-Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah) 


Basin. There it is poured 

into a branch of the Spanish Fork River and thus carried down to irrigate 
60,000 acres of land on the plains around Utah Lake.' This water storage 
and others like it that have been, and may be, built will be a great help in 


* In 1937 the Strawber^ Valley Project had 61,000 irrigable acres, of which about 
47,000 acres were under irrigation and in cultivation. 
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this region, because the streams reach theu* maxunum before the crops need 
so much water The flow m June is four times the flow m August, when 
the demand for water is greatest 

Two other large irrigation units have been established by the Umted States 
Government m the Great Basin, one at Klamath, Oregon-Califomia, and one 
on the Truckee and Carson nvers, western Nevada, where water stored in 
Lake Tahoe (193 square miles) is earned by a 31-mile diversion canal from 
one nver valley into another, there stored in an artififial reservoir, and finally 
turned out upon the plains around Carson City, where it is hoped that eventu- 
ally 200,000 acres will be brought under irngation 

LANll INJURY B\ ALKALI 

One of the dangers of inigatioii in basin regions of this charaeter is that 
the land may be spoiled with alkali The repeated evaporations of the lakes 
in their basins mean that the beds, for great dipths down, are alternately 
layers of sand, mud, salt, and alkali When water is poured on the surface for 
imgation, it soaks to a considerable depth and dissolves salts The salts rise 
to the surface by capillary attraction, and when the water evajiorates they 
remain encrusted on the surface Thus many a field that was promising and 
fruitful in the sc'ccmd or third years of irrigation has been ruined in succeeding 
years because alkali killed the jilants Also w ate is from irrigation canals 
along highc'r levels have come in and ruined many a lower-lying field The 
only cure is to wash the alkali out To do this ditches are dug in the field 
The field IS flooded witli water, which soaks down and flows out through the 
ditches, leaving the top part of the soil free of alkali Thus e-very irrigation 
enterprise* in the Great Bai^m ncecL some lower place into which to discharge 
ite alkaline waters a kind of agricultural sewage disposal The playa 
lakes aie wc'Il adapud foi such sc'rvicc It is quite c one riv*able that even a 
moderate iiureaw m inuifnll might cover these playas and the irrigated lands 
along their shores Such a calamity would rival the flood of Noah, and its 
effects would last much loiigei 


CORN AND ALl ALtA 


Coni will not ripen well m the cool climate but as in New England, it 
reaches a ixiiiit wlu*rc it is leady for the silo and dairying is increasing 
Sev enty [H'r ec*nt of t he farmers m the New lands Rcc lamation Proiec t , w estem 
Nevada, arc* ciaiiym(*u Alfalia wheat melons beans sugar beets, potatoes 
tomatoes, and other vegetaliles tlime The jields of all crops are high, in 
large part owing to the fact that the soils are quite new, unl(*ached and very 
fertile The early sc ttlers of Truckee 1906 and 1907, met an interesting, but to 
them alarming, illustration of the disturbance of the life balance due to the 


“ On the Newland* Reolaination Project, around Caraon City, there were only SO 000 
‘“ItUHtion in 1S87 The general elevation of this projert^s about4000 

early" 


Al- 
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intruaion of man. When by irrigation man raised fine fields of alfalfa and 
potatoes, certain desert-burrowing mice found unexampled opportunities for 
food. They burrowed from potato plant to potato plant, eating and breed- 
ing as they went. The alfalfa fields were their delight. They ate the plants, 
tops, roots, and all, and attained numbers estimated at from 8000 to 12,000 per 
acre, utterly annihilating the crops. Man had further aided them, of course, 
by destroying hawk, shrike, snake, and above all fox and coyote, all of which 
had preyed upon the mice. The Government was appe^ed to. fexperts 
studied the situation, and extensive enterprises were undertaken which 
finally left man a chance to harvest his own crops. 

DRY FARMING 

Much has been said in the agricultural press of the country about dry 
farming in Utah by the summer fallow system, but after all it is a limited 
resource. The low plains are too dry. Some of the highlands are too frosty. 
Sandy soil is too porous and dries out. Clay soil bakes. Only a sandy loam 
soil will do for dry farming, and it must be rich and deep. The area of such 
soil is limited to mountain slopes and mountain valleys. As long ago as 1917 
nearly all such land was in use.*‘ 

This system of agriculture was tried as early as ISoO, but without material 
success until 1890. It was not taken up as a dc'libcrntc scries of experiments 
by agricultural experiment stations until 1913. The chief crop of this kind of 
farming is wheat. The reasons are two: It is the most valuable of the grains, 
and since 85 per cent of the rainfall in this region falls in winter, the area 
is perfectly adjusted to the needs of wintiT wheat. 

THE SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, 

LAND OF LAVA SOILS 

The Snake River country has an origin quite different from that of the 
Great Basin, and to understand its use by man we must first understand how 
it was made. To the geologist nature tells the following story very clearly in 
the walla of the banks of the Snake River: For more than 1(K) miles south of 
Ijcwiston, Idaho, this river has a gorge from 4000 to 6000 feet deep 1 hat is a 
worthy rival of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. In one pdaee the wall of 
this canyon shows the section of an old mountain with cliffs and sharp px^aks 
reaching many hundred feet above the Ixjttom of the canyon. Upwn the top 
of the mountain are layer after layer of lava, then layers of sand and mud 
that were placed there in the bottoms of lakes, then more layers of lava, and 
layers of volcanic dust, until finally the old buried mountain has on its head 
2000 feet or more of volcanic stuff and lake-bed stuff. These depxeits make 
up the whole area of the uppier Snake Valley. The surface of this valley is 
a series of gentle swells, each with its center over a vent from which lava 
has rolled and flowed away in all directions, making a gentle slope which 

” J. W. Jones and A. F. Bracken, Oraint for the Utah Dry Landt, U.S. Dept of Agr., 
Farmera’ BvUetm 883, 1917, p. 3. 
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merges into the dopes from other vents. This lava contains much of the 
mineral aupte, which melts at a very low temperature for minerals and 
therefore made the lava run almost like water. In several places 100 of these 
old flows can be seen, one upon the other, in canyon walls. 

Such a flood ofdava would dam a stream and turn it into a lake where sand 
and mud would collect before the next lava flow covered it up. An interesting 
sample of this process can now be seen in Harney Lake and Malheur Lake in 
southeastern Oregon. One of the most recent lava flows dammed two streams, 
whose waters collected to make these lakes now only 10 or 15 feet below the 
elevation of the lava dam. Before this occurred 400 square miles of land 
drained into the Snake. Now this area is a part of the Great Basin. 

The volcanic processes were not limited to the Snake River Valley. Lava 
seems to have pourwl out of fissures at the base of the Cascades. Volcanos 
threw showers of dust and ashes into the air, and they were spread so thickly 
that much of Oregon is of volcanic origin. Some of it is so sandy and dusty 
that a considerable area (150 by 30 miles) bears the name Great Sandy 
Desert. This soil is so porous that no water lies on its surface, and there 
is no water fit to drink within the area. The winter rain, however, which 
is more than 10 inches, is sufficient to cause a good growth of grass, which is 
8ometiin(‘.s uneat<’n over large area.s because no animals can come, owing to 
the lack of any opportunity to drink in that region. 

Lava flows also cover large areju. in the Columbia Basin. The total of this 
northwestern lava field amounts to about 250,000 square miles, making it 
the largest of its kind in the world. Lava flowed around old hills, leaving 
them as islands of older rock in a sea of basalt (solidified lava). Old ridges 
became capes and (>enin.sulas, while the Blue Mountains, an outlying part of 
the Rocky Mountain system, stand now as a great island in a sea of basalt. 
Most of the basalt has weathered into soil, but some of it is still hard rock, 
being but a few hundred years old. The plains around the Blue Mountains 
are from 4000 to 6000 feet high. The mountains rise from 8000 to 9000 feet. 

Lava dammed the streams that flowed away from the mountains and 
tumetl the mountain valleys info lakes. With time the lakes have become 
filled with sand and clay through which the streams wander as the Mississippi 
wanders on its mud plain. Wliere these streams reach the lava dams, they 
cut sharp gorges in the newer material 

SURFACE AND WATER 

The Snake River Valley is much like the oasis strip of Utah except that it 
has mon' water, and a rich soil of volcanic ori^ rather than of mountain 
washings. On both sides of the Snake Valley are mountains. Those on the 
south afford rich summer pasture but no forests, while the great mnsa of the 
Salmon River Mountains, and the Bitter Root Mountains on the east, have 
forests alwve 5000 feet, and snow fields that melt just when the settlements 
below are in greatest need of water for irrigation. 

The Snake River runs for more than 300 miles in a great curve across Idaho, 
but its valley, with all of its rich soil. Buffers the misfortune of having the 
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Fio. A. TIub is what the Great Basin looks like in southern Idaho. At the riaht, an 
early wagon trail, then the double-track railroad with station, and at the lef^ the last 
transport addition, a modem automobile road (Photo by J u Adams, U.S. Soil Cons. 
Service) 

river at the bottom of a sharp canyon from 400 to 1000 feet deep.*’ For 250 
miles in the eastern part of the state there is no branch that reaches the 
river from the north All the streams sink into the lava This water difficulty 
IB shown by the Minadoka irrigation unit, one of the first built by the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation There it was necessary to pump water for 
all the land on the south side of the river, although gravity served to supply 
the lands on the north side with water from a branch of the Snake 

This irrigation unit on the Snake River illustrates in an interesting way 
some of the problems and unexpected things that happen where the mainte- 
nance of life depends upon irrigation. In most parts of the valley, farmers 
had to dig from 300 to 400 feet to find water, but it was different in a large 
part of the Minadoka unit. It so happened that there was an old lake bed 
with tight bottom 30 or 40 feet from the surface Irrigation water was turned 
on, and in a few years the lake bed became so full that water came to the sur- 
face of the land. Then ditches had to be dug, at a cost of S18 an acre, to 
drain it. 

On all sides of this unit is a sea of sagebrush which for a generation or two 
has been free range for flocks of sheep; but since laws have been passed which 
give the settler 320 acres or 640 acres of land for a farm, much of this has been 
homesteaded by the dry-farmers. Many fail and move away. Others stay 

" There b no valby land for irrigation west of the mouth of the Malad Biver, 100 miles 
(on the east-west link) from the east boundary of Idaho. 
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and work, hoping for luck, increase of knowledge, and better prices. It is 
too soon for the fate of dry fanning in this region to be fully known, but the 
price slumps after the World War and dunng the 1930’s caused many to 
give up. 

Taken all together, the Snake River Basin is mdeed an imgated empire. 
In 1936 it contained about 3,000,000 acres under irrigation development, 
one-third of which were located in the \ alley of the mam stream 

THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

The one sure thing in the Snake Hi\er Valley is the livestock industry It 
thrives on the sagebrush plains and the mountain pastures and the alfalfa 
rick. Indeed, you vould think it an agricultural Eden to hear a valley 
irrigation farmer brag about how he makes his living turning on the water to 
irrigate his alfalfa He sits on the porch tw o or three weeks waitmg for alfalfa 
to grow, then he works busily for a wei'k cutting and puttmg it in stacks, and 
imgating the field again Then some more wc'cks on the porch, then a second 
cutting and then a third In the autumn come the sheep-owners to dicker for 
the alfalfa They drive in their flocks, and the animals eat the alfalfa where 
it stands Meanwhile the alfalfa-owner spends the winter m California or 
Florida, or gapes at the Great White W ay, if prices are high c nough — a big ip' 

ELECTRICIT\ ON THE FARM 

Th(« use* of electiuity as ,i fuin and household comenience has perhaps 
roaehed a higher deielopment here Itian in any other part of the United 
Stall's Mountain streams whose wateis finally imgate the land have falls, 
and the United States Bureau of Uccijmation has built iiower plants to make 
power foi the use of the people in the inig,it('d land In some eases power is 
used 111 the summer (oi pumping water Bj one count 1000 out of 2200 farms 
have land so situated that w ate r can Im liftcal a few feet from the mam gravity 
ditch to II ligate their fields In one <.ise a man added 22 acres with a $900 
pumpmg iiliint It is common foi the farmers to haie co-oiierative power 
Imcs, a hundred oi two of them liiing in a certain locality will have a line 
that tai>s the in.ain transnussion lino Smec water for irrigation is not needed 
in winter, the rc is a suiplus of (kiwc i loi sale , and it is used for heating houses 
at a pnc'e ot less than 2 ec'iit fiei kilowatt lioiii In tlic' towns of Rupert and 
Burley about half the houses are lieated by cleetneity The typical farm- 
houHC' has an elec trie washc i m the ba.sc‘ment, and m the kitchen electnc hot- 
water heater, iionc*r, vacuum clianci and range Halfway between the 
house and the hani is a cre'imc'rc' healed by electricity, with the separator 
and the chum clnven by eleefneily The barn is lighted by electricity, and 
an electric pump with automatic control fuinishes water supply for both 
house and bam 

This aeems to be tvpieal of a development which from now on is likely to 
take place with gn'at spc'cd throughout the more jiopulous and progressive 
parts of the civilized woild, where jwwer rc'sources promise henceforth to be 
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1 Kt A A fanner and a Bf aff nieinlx i i»f the extension si i vii e maintained 1)\ the Federal 
Goveitiinenf ind the Stite ot \evida A similar putiiu might havi Im en tiiKen in any one 
of forty othei states (t ourtesy I S Dept Agr ) 


not only one ol the basts foi iiiaiiufaelurinR mdiistiy but also a iai tor in the 
development of agruultuie and in impioyed hviiig-i ouditioiis It is ineiely 
an applieation ot knoyyn teclimque, and tin Kiinil Elei tiifitatioii Service of 
the Federal Goyeinmenl is jiushinR it along 


THE INFI t E^( F Ol IHEK.HI KATES 


The farmer ot fins region is fai from maikits If is mueli more than 1000 
miles to (’hieago " Therefore it is plain tlml he I ices a high fieiglif rate for 
his produet He is foiled to jiroduoe loneeiitiated products, of which meat 
and wool aie excellent examples The sugar-beet crop of tlus legioii is far 
more valuable than the wheat trop The natural eoiiditions for producing 
sugar arc admiiablc The soil is deep and loamy m the oni-time desert 


” As there is not enough iingable land to use all the water in the Snake, it piomises to 
he permanently navigable from Pittslmrg T,anding, about 75 miles fiom the noutheast 
corner of Washington State This fai t may play a large part m the future of Idaho, es- 
pecially w ith the mighty phosphate beds, but it may not mean bo much for the livestock 
farmer 


I* While sugar beets are grown under a rathei wide variety of thmatic and soil con- 
ditions, optimum results are obtained w here the soil is deep, fnable, and well drameil and 
where there are a moderately warm summei and a cool autumn Aoung lieets are easily 
frosted, but since they grow lapidly, planting can be delayed until the danger of a late 
spring frost is past On the other hand, mature beets are very hardy and can withstand 
< onsiderable frost The 70° F mean summer isotherm paHsee thi ough the principal sugor- 
lieet districts of the United States for a good reason — the beets let it 
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Fio. A. Freiffht rates per 100 lbs. from Aroostook, Moorhead, and Greeley on potatoes; 
from Oregon and West Virginia on applee. 


valleyB, a heavy crop is made possible by irngation, and the comparatively 
high value of sugar in proportion to its bulk makes the freight rate seem small 
in comparison to that for wheat. Sugar-beet production requires a vast 
amount of manual labor, which in the West is provided largely by Mexicans. 
Without the protection afforded by the tariff, much of this industry would 
not survive.'* 

The necessity for concentrated products shows itself in the development of 
a dairy industry, for which the silo and the alfalfa stack are the great raw 
materials. 

CITIES 


Ckjol Salt Lake City, with a population of 140,000 (1930), the largest city 
betwwn the Rockies and the Pacific ports, is larger than the next twelve cities 
of this region combined, yet it has no great manufactures except those to 
meet local lU'eds.'* Again consider freight rates. Salt Lake City serves as a 
distributing center for the sugar industry, for the farms and ranches over a 
wide territory, and for mines in both basin and mountain. Immediately above 
the city towers the Wasatch range, several thousand feet high, giving Alpine 


overwhelmingly in favor of Philippine in- 
PWippme sugar must pay the same duty as foreigTsugai, 

Reno, 19:21; Provo, 16:18; and Logan, 

10.12. The small growth suggests matunty of economic development. 
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BceuBry and an. abundant supply of clear drinking-water. A few miltw away 
is the Great Salt Lake, wtu^ waters are so heavy with 26 per cent of salt 
that a person cannot sink in them. The salt water is evaporated in ponds 
beside the lake, and there is a salt industry with an annual output of about 
75,000 tons. 

The people of this dty have unusual facilities for bathing, with the lake on 
one side and hot sulphur springs within city limits. These springs belong to 
the city, are much utilised for bathing purposes, and are a rather important 
source of income. Salt Lake City boasts that a quarter of its population is 
constantly in school and that education takes more money than all other city 
expenditures combined. The leadership of this territory in education for 
everybody is very striking in Ellsworth Huntington’s map of civilisation.*’ 

THE FUTURE 

The future of this arid region promises to be one in which fur a time the 
great resources of minerals may give rise to a greater mining population, 
especially in periods of high prices. These people will continue to live, as 
now, in places which look to the tree-lover scarcely at all like home, for the 
desert mining settlement is usually without tree, gross, or flower, utterly 
shadeless, burning hot on summer days, severely cold m winter, wind-swept, 
dust-blown, desolate. Its delights are gold, humanity, and mechanism, unless 
the untouched desert, scrubby or bare, a hundred yards away happens also 
to be a delight; and for many the desert has great charm. The mining town, 
which can scarcely have a vegetable garden in its whole length, is an excellent 
market for the produce of irrigation settlements. However, the time must 
come when the mines will follow the fate of the first Nevada mine and be ex- 
hausted, leaving man to fall back on the scanty resources of pasture and the 
richness of the oases. 

The pastures which have been injured by overgrazing may be improved 
a little with care In the northern parts of the Great Basin the grass cannot 
now be used, because there is no water fit to dnnk, but animalb might live 
there if a simple cistern were used. Such cibterns were used by the Romans, 
and ever since have been utilized in parts of Tunis where there is no surface 
drinking-water available and the wells are all alkaline. 

It is plain that the chief economic basis for the future of the Great Basin is 
in irrigation, for which it seems reasonable to expect that man will eventually 
use almost every barrel of water that gets into the basin streams, thus causing 
most of the lakes to become dry. Water is more valuable in the irrigation 
ditch than in any other place. The Snake River Valley and the Great Salt 
Lake Basin apparently have more water resources than land that is suitable 
for irrigation, at present price levels. 

The selection of plants for their resistance to alkalies, salt, and drought 
affords another interesting line of possible extension, but there is small reason 
to expect this region to support a population many times its present popula- 
tion, which is less than 1,000,000. 

B See his Cmluation and CUTnate. 
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Fl(i. A. The Macliine Ak<' cdiiic!- to tlio dpsert. PlafiiiR n sortion of f40-ii>. steel pipe in 
the Malheur River siphon on the Owyhee nrojeet in southern Oregon. This pipe will carry 
the water of the main eanai of this jirojeet down one side of a valley, up the other, and across 
a range of hills. Note the small brush landscape in the background. (Courtesy U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation) 

The thr(*e .states — Utiih, Nevada, and Idaho — which make up the greater 
part of this region linve three di.stinet flavors arising from their history. Utali 
waa settled by Mormons. iK>oj)Ie who Imlieve ardently that the best com- 
munity is comiKised of landowning farmers. They shunned mining as much 
as possible, and tnade exeellent laws f<ir the distribution of water among the. 
people. Nevada suffers in part Inwaus*' of the lack of scientific policy in the 
management of public lands. For example, the man who owns a .spring may 
automatically have a inon<i|)oly on the pasture of thou.sand.s of acres of land 
because there is no other water within reach, 

Idaho came (jniekly through tlie stages of the gold rash, sheep-ranching, 
and homesteading to the lust stage of .scientific, large-scale irrigation. This 
leavers a lu'wnws, n frontier si)irit, not found in Utali. But one interesting 
jioint needs to be made. The low price for farm jirodueo makes relatively 
low cost of living. TTicrcfore on tlie cost (kijus tlic towns nestling at the moun- 
tain’s foot in the wide open spaces of this large and healthful region might 
be the liest place in the Imited States for the fabrication of light and costly 
articles. As yet there is no .sign, but the land is young. There is much to be 
said (theoretically) for watchmaking in Utah and neighboring states rather 
than, say. in New Kngland. 



Chapter 30. THE GOLUMBIA-FRASER BASINS 


THE territory from the Blue Mountains (south of the 
Columbia River) northward to the northern part of 
the Fraser drainage biwin, and between the Rocky 
Mountain system and the Pacific mountain system, 
is drained by two great rivers, the Columbia and the 
Fraser. These rivers manage to ej?cape through the 
coast ranges to the sea through gorges so narrow that 
in them even road-making and railroad-building have 
been most difficult. They are gales, made into gate- 
ways by the expenditure of much labor and mueli capital. 

The greatest handicap of this large n'gion is the same as that of its southern 
neighbors, low rainfall. The Cascade's and the Coast Ranges have squeezed 
out so much of the moisture from the rain-bearing west wind that the lowest 
lands along the rivers, except where irrigation is practiced, are arid expanses 
of sagebrush and poor pasture, with lakes of salt or alkaline water. Climbing 
upward from this dry bottom zone of poor pastun* to altitudes of greater 
rainfall and less heat, we pass through zones of dry farming, humid fanning, 
upland pasture, and finally forest. If the slop<! is gradual, as is sonii'times the 
case, the zones of production grade inscmsibly into each other. The farming 
zones eastward from Pasco, Washington, to land of greater elevation are 
typical: 1. There is an area with soil so light and rainfall so scant that it has 
never been farmwl. 2. Dry fanning begins where a crop of wheat is grown 
every two years. The dry-farmer plows his land in the Hj^ring of the first 
year, tills it in the summer to conserve moLsture and destroy weeds, and 
plants wheat in the autumn of the first year or the following spring. 3. A 
little farther to the east it has IxHm tlie ciustom to raise two crops in three 
years. One year the land is summer-fallowed, the next year it is in wheat, 
the next in wheat, oats, or barley. Near the Idaho-Washington state line 
peas have been grow'n in a two-year rotation with wheal . In other localities 
less susceptible to frost, beans and wheat may form a two-year rotation, but 
the area ^apted to beans is limited. Some farmers can grow three crops to 
one summer fallowing. 

Above the dry timber lino are the upland pasture and the forest zone. 
Here the greater rain of higher altitudes makes fine pasture, but the summer 
frost of high altitudes often cuts off crops before they can mature, so that 
even where the land is arable it can be used only for pasture. 

Going upward from the master streams and along the slopes of elevations 
within these valleys, we find these zones in ever varying width. In a brief 
summary of the region, one more feature must be mentioned — the oases, 
where the farmer irrigates the drier lands by mountain waters. It is fortu- 
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that nature has given great allowance of streams to this lepon, where 
SUko’s greatest physical problem is the watering of arid land. 

THE COLUMBIA BASIN 

The differences in rainfall between high and low elevation combined vrith 
increased distance from the sea and the influence of mountmn ranges are well 
riiown by the farts of rainfall eastward from .the crest of the Cascades. At 
Lake Keechelus, Washington, altitude 2479 feet, on the eastern slope of the 
Cascades, the rainfall is 62 inches; 28 miles southeast, at Cle Slum, 1930 feet, 
the rainfall is 23 inches; and 20 miles farther southeast, at EUlensburg, 1571 
feet, the rainfall is only 9 inches. Thus within the short span of 46 miles 
between Lake Keechelus and Ellensburg there is a drop of 908 feet in eleva* 
turn and 53 inches of annual rainfall.* In one of the lowest parts of the 
Columbia Basin, at the mouth of the Snake River, the rainfall is but 7 inches. 
A large area in central Washington and adjacent parts of Oregon has less than 
10 inches, and some parts are called deserts by the people who live near them. 
Increasing elevations to the east are accompanied by increasing rain. 

The aridity of this central lowland is further shown by many little inland 
drainage basins. 

The central and eastern part of Washington is largely a great lava plateau . . . 
now dotted with literally hundreds of small inclosed basins, due primarily to inequal- 
ities in the lava surface. . . . Some of these depressions now carry permanent or 
intermittent lakes, most are slightly or moderately saline. ... So far as known none 
drain an area of over a few square miles.* 

Most of the run of this repon falls in the winter. At this season the cyclonic 
storms draw the moist Pacific winds inland with greater force than in summer, 
and as the land is then colder than the .sea, it is natural that rain is most 
easily and therefore most abundantly produced in the autumn and winter 
seasons. This bit of meteorology cxplmns the fact that all west coasts in 
these middle latitudes have most of their rain in the winter — witness the 
shores of the English Channel, south-central Chile, New Zealand. 

In the winter the farmer can work out of doors most of the time. Tem- 
peratures of —20® F. come occasionally, but the cold waves of winter are of 
short duration, l)ecauBe the wind blows from the west (the warmer Pacific 
Ocean) most of the time. The warm chinook wind often comes over the 
mountmns and eats up the snows almost as quickly as they fall. In April, 
May, and sometimes June, the healthy young wheat gets soaking rain. July 
and August are almost rainless, and temperatures above 100® are common 
at all lower elevations. This excellent wheat climate is one reason why 
Washington, a state with low rainfall, leads the major wheat-producing 

* As the winds from the west descend tte eastern slopes of the Cascades, the air is wanned 
and comprassed and tends to abtorb moisture. Hence the marked decrease in precipita- 
tion. 

' E. E. Free, The Topograpkie Features the Detert Baiiru the United Slalee vilk Ref- 
erasoe to the PoeeMe Oeevnmee of Potaeh, US. Dept of Agr., BiMetin 64, 1914, p. 55. 
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Fiq. a. Most of the area of the Columbia-FruKer baHinH ia neither irrigable nor sufSciently 
supplied with water for cropping without irriration. Therefore thia picture of water-holding 
furrows on a pasture range suggests a type <a improvement that may cover the largest used 
area of this region. The furrows on contour catch rain water, hold it, and give the grass 
seed sown in the furrow a sjwcial opis>rtunity to grow and reseed the rest of the area — if 
not overpastured. This mechanised fr>rm of one of the old devices of primitive agriculture 
has possibilities of being used over areas greater ])nrhmM than all our present cropland. 
Great good may result in water supply. (Photo by J. U. James, U.S. Soil Cons. Service) 

states in wheat yield per acre. In summer the plateau broils under a desert 
sun, but tlie inlander much prefers his dry, cold, sunny winter to the damp, 
foggy west coast. 

Columbia Basin soil is also resiionsible for heavy wheat yields. Nearly all 
of the Columbia Basin is of the lava formation described in the preceding 
chapter. The lava flowed out from great fissuna in the earth and remained 
in layers often to a depth of from 3000 to 4000 feet. Eight different flows can 
be recognized in the Yakima Valley. In most parts of the Columbia Basin the 
lava is old enough to be deeply decayed. There are often 60 feet of decom- 
posed lava, rich soil, on top of basalt (solidified lava). The lava flowing from 
under the earth crust is fresh earth stuff, and mostly rich with the elements 
of plant food. The scanty Columbia Basin rainfall could not leach away much 
of its richness, to carry it off to the sea, so this fertile volcanic soil patiently 
waited, smiled when introduced to the plow, and responds annually with a 
golden harvest. Hence, despite the low rainfall, the rolling wheat fields of the 
Columbia Basin yield more per acre than those of any other important wheat- 
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growiag area.’ It is a great misfortune to man that so much of the Columbia 
is too dry for wheat, so that its total production is much less than that 
of Kansas. 

The largest block of wheatland, as the wheat map shows, is on the wide 
plain” at the base of the Blue Mountains and on corresponding plains in east* 
oentral Washington, with Spokane as their metropolis. On the steeper slopes 
oS the Cascades and the motmtains of the northern part of Washin^n there 
is only a narrow belt of land with enough rain for dry farming or rotation 
farming, between the sagebrush pasture of low elevation and the rough land 
of the forest at high elevation. 

The southeastern part of Washington, locally known as the Palouse, has 
a large area of hills that are thought to be of wind-blown formation. The 
prevalent southwest wind coining across the volcanic-dust areas of north- 
central Oregon and adjacent parts of Washington has picked up volcanic 
dust and fine particles of .soil, drifted them along, mixed them with local sml, 
and built hills after the pattern of sand dunes, with gentler slopes (20* to 25*) 
toward the wind, and steeper sIo|)cs (of 40“ sometimes even M*) away from 
the wind. 

Where the rainfall is sufficient, these hill lands are also in wheat. In the 
drier parts a column of dust sometimes marks the location of the plows and 
harrows long before they can lie seen. Despite the steepness of these wind- 
blown hills, the largest harvesting machines on earth swing round and round 
their smooth sloptw. This region was the first to turn to the extensive use of 
the “combine" — the combined reaper and thresher. The combine is es- 
t»cially well adapted to this region, since the wheat is always dry at harvest.- 
time after the long rainless summer.’ It is a question how long such erosive 
lands can last with wind, water, and soil-mining agriculture picking at them. 

It is in this Columbia Basin that one of the interesting and suggestive 
triumphs of plant-brec'ding has been wTought. Because of the almost rainless 
summer, the famn>rs can let the wheat stand in the field for a month after 
it is ripe. The har\’esting can accordingly be extended over a period of several 
weeks, and comparatively few men can thus take care of vast farms. But it 
was necessary to accommodate the wheat to this schedule. The wheat- 
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* Tractor-drawn combines are used where the land is fairly level, but after some years 
(rf trial and error most of the larger wheat farms in the hilly lands have returned to the use 
of horse- or mule-dmwn machinery, which has fewer accidents. On the great Drumheller 
wheat ranch near Walla Walla, 30 hones or more are needed to draw one of these great 
machines up and down the slopes. 
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Fio. A. The marvelously rich wheatlands of southeaetern WashinKton arc thou^t to 
Iks of wind formation, with wind-blown soil, which helps to explain their fertility. Their 
slop shows how easily they may liecoine victims of erosion, wiiieh will and must end the 
Boil-minini; typ of wheat-nrowing in that area. (Courtesy (Caterpillar Tractor Co.) For 
details see U.8. Dept Agr., To HM This fSoU, Miacrllaneoiis Puh. 32). 

breeding work was undertaken at the State College of Wa.shington, about 
1900. At that time some of the winter wheats yielded well, but their straw 
was so soft that when their yield was heavy, the straw would break down 
before becoming ripe. The grain would also shatter from the heads of these 
winter varieties soon after ripening. Some of the spring wheats had stiff 
straw and- would hold the wheat kernels, but they yielded poorly, and if they 
were planted in the autumn, they would frequently winter-kill. A spring 
variety and a winter variety were crossed, sad a new variety was developed 
that would yield well, hold the grain after Imeoming ripe, and would not 
winter-kill.^ It also had a st iff straw that would stand up .so that the harvest- 
ing season could be prolonged. With this new frost-resistant, grain-holding 
variety a large increa.se of wheat harvests was iwssible on the wide fertile lava 
lands of the Columbia Ba.sin. This is merely an ilhistration of man’s new- 
found ability to apply science to everyday affairs, which is destined to enrich 
every land in the world. The fairy tale has come true. Plant-brooding has 
really only begun. It is a great engine yet to be j)ut to work. We can 
scarcely yet imagine the new wealth it may be made to create. 

‘ Winter-killing is different from frosting. Frost injures the wheat when it is in bloom, 
damaging the future kernel. Winter-killing may be due to fall drought, intense cold, win- 
ter drought, soil-blowing, ice sheets, or alternate freezing and thawing which pulls the 
plants out of the ground. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE WHEAT FARMER 


MoBt of the land in the Columbia Basin that is good for wheat was under 
cultivation by 1900, or earlier. The wheat map shows it to be in the higher 
southeastern part of the state, often called the Columbia Plateau. 

On theee Columbia wheatlanda, as in all other wheat regions, the earliest 
grain farmers expected to raise a crop of wheat every year. Experience 
has shown, however, that where the rainfall is less than 18 inches a crop of 
wheat cannot be grown eveiy year. In such places the fanner raises wheat 
by the fallow-year system previously mentioned. 

Only a small portion of the wheatlands of the Columbia Plateau receive 
more than 18 inches of rainfall, and even here the farmer is not without prob- 
lems. The plowing that prepares the earth for the planting of the wheat in 
the autumn also encourages the growth of various weeds. In time these weeds 
choke the wheat to such an extent that an occasional fallow year, when the 
ground is cultivated to sprout and kill the weeds, becomes common in the 
lands with more than 18 inches of rainfall. This expedient of the Columbia 
Batin farmers is but a temporary phase of the one-crop plantation system, 
wluch must eventually pve way to crop rotation or, as fertility and yields 
decline, the land will revert to pasture if it docs not erode away. 

A study of the Columbia Plateau Wheat Region by Dr. 0. E. Baker re- 
vealed that in 1929 about five-sixths of the land area was in farms.* Of the 
15,200,000 acres of farm land, 4,100,000 acro.s were in crops harvested, 200,000 
acres showed crop failure, 3,100,000 acres were lying fallow, 434,000 acres 
were plowable pasture, 6,000,000 acres were unplowable pasture, and 1,000,000 
acres were woodland, mo.st of which was pastured. Patently, there was little 
opportunity for the expansion of crop acreage except at the sacrifice of land 
in summer fallow. Tlie study also .showed that w'heat occupied 80 per cent 
of the total crop jwreage, and hay crops, 13 i)er eent. Two-tliirds of the hay 
acreage was grain hay, ehiefly wheat that was not worth threshing. Hence, 
wheat actually accounted for alwut seven-eighths of the total cropland. 

In this land of superspeeialization, Dr. Baker found a surprising amount 
of diversity. Nearly half of the farms in 1929 were rash-grain (wheat) farms, 
which had from a third to a half of their land lying idle as fallow. About a 
third were general farms, fruit farms, part-time farms, or dairy farms. This 
variation in rainfall helps to eau.s<- great variation in the size of farms. In 
the section of lowest rainfall, a stock ranch has about 4000 acres. In the Big 
B«>nd country, daily farms and general farms have from 300 to 400 acres, 
with only a small jiortion of the land in crops. Fruit farms have only about 
20 acres in cro^is (irrigated). 

Smaller farms and greater diversification are found in the moister eastern 
section of the plateau and e.sijecially in Spokane County, the greatest urban 
center and market. 

Specialization in wheat, the chief crop, and constant cultivation of the 
land for from forty-five to sixty years have reduced the organic matter in the 


* See O. E. Baker, “Agricultural Regions of North America, Part 
Fbteau Wheat Region,” Bomomic Geography, April, 1933, pp. 167-97. 
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soil by at least 35 per cent and the nitrogen by 25 per cent. As a consequence, 
the moisture-holding cai:^ty of the soil has been reduced, and the erosion 
is increasing. With declining fertility, the srield of wheat per acre has con- 
tinued downward. Soil erosion by both water and wind has wrought increas- 
ing destruction. Fortunately the United States Soil Conservation Service has 
come to the rescue, for the time at least. Here’s hoping that the fanners will 
save their land for the generations that will come after us. Where thtf aver- 
age rsiinfall exceeds 18 inches in the eastern part of the plateau, the farmers 
have been mged to alternate leguminous crops (peas, beans, clover, alfalfa) 
with wheat in order to rebuild the organic and nitrogen content of the soil, 
but as yet only a few of the more progressive farmers have done so. In this 
section crop rotation and dairying offer a solution lo the problem; there is 
nothing new about this kind of agricultural medicine, not even the fact that 
people hate to take it. In the drier sections to the west, where the acreage of 
wheat is twice as large as in the moister ptjrtion. Dr. Baker found that in 1929 
there were practically no leguminous crops except alfalfa in the irrigated areas, 
and he laments that no leguminous crop has yet Ix-en discovered that can be 
grown successfully in rotation with wheat in the arid and semiarid counties 
within the Big Bend of the Columbia River.' This is an ominous fact, and 
it may spell the doom of wheat in the drier parts of the Columbia wheat 
region. May the gods of botany (the plant-breeders) bring them such a 
legume! It is not impossible. 

In looking at the future of this land of dry-land wheat-farming, Dr. Baker 
observes: 

Wliat is the next stage? Will man’s conquest of nature continue and dairying ex- 
tend, with the development of some drought^nduring legumimms crop, over the seini- 
arid wheat fields, restoring their fertility? Or will the depletion of soil fertility by 
continuous grain culture ultimately justify the early cattlemen’s opinion that mrmt of 
the Plateau was a range country? Moreover, if the cities soon decline in population, 
as seems very likely in the absence of immigration from abroad, there may be a con- 
tracting market for the milk and the eggs and the fruit of the newer agriculture of the 
region, as well as for the wheat and beef of the older agriculture. Time alone can tell, 
but the next 50 years may see changes as great as those of the last half century. “ 


SKIMMING THE CREAM 

It in plain that the CoUimbia Basin lands of Oregon and Washington have 
passed the cream-skiinining stage. The declining fertility of the better agri- 
cultural lands — those which can produce a crop every year — is not unique. 
It is true of all lands that have jjas-sed the frontier stage. 

Years ago a bulletin of the Washington experiment .station told of declining 
yields in the diy-farming lands also." It told of efforts at soil improvement 
by plowing in straw, which failed because there is not sufficient rainfall in these 
drier lands to cause straw to decay and mix satisfactorily with the earth. 

' Ihid., p. 188. 

• Ibid., p. 192. 

' Waanington Agricultural Experiment Station, TwerUy-nirUh Annual Report, 1919, 
BiOeUn ISS, 1920, p. 12. 
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This is, of course, also true of similar lands in Oregon. The investigators 
arrived at the depressing conclusion that this decline of fertility must con- 
tinue (unless costly commercial fertilizers are used) until a maintenance level 
is reached. At this point, unless fertilizers are employed each crop must use 
the fertility produced by earth decomposition since the previous crop. Long- 
continued tests at the experiment station at Rothamstead, England (a land 
of satisfactory rainfall), showed the maintenance-level crop at that place to 
be about 10 bushels of wheat per year. 

The crcain-skimming aspect also appears in irrigated lands. Naturally 
the lands that could Is' mast easily irrigated have been first used. Further 
irrigation will be more expensive than earlier enterprises. The u.sual waste 
of some irrigated land by “drowning out” and destruction by alkali has 
followed a few years of irrigation (see Chapter 27). 

Long ago the ranges w('re overstocked. In 1905 a bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture said that “owing to the greatly lowered 
carrying capacity of ranges in tlie State of Washington, investigations were 
begun in the s])ring of 1901.” The recommendations were essentially simi- 
lar to those discu.sscd in connection with the Great Plains and the Trans- 
Pecos Highlands, that is, to give the grass a chance to seed itself — simple 
medicine, but not so easy to take. 


THK (iRANI> COULEE DAM 


The biggi'st thing affecting the immediate future of the Columbia Bassin 
is the Grand ('oulw Dam, which is now l)eing built a.s a part of the Columbia 
Basin Reclamation Project, by which it is planned to irrigate about 1,200,000 
acres of arid anil semiarid land, to regulate the flow of the mighty river for 
the benefit of ixiwer plants and navigation downstream, and to generate 
electricity lliat will be sold for general use throughout the region and to pump 
water that will irrigate the dry plateau lands above the river." 

The problem confronting Uncle Sam’s engineers of the present day was 
laid out by nature millions of years ago when .successive floods of basaltic 
lava poured out through fissures in the earth’s crust and spread across the 
surface of central and ea.stern Washington, northeastern Oregon, and south- 
w'cstem Idaho. This lava cooled and solidified to form horizontal strata of 
baAalt . As the lava flows spread northward and wo.stward, they gradually 
pushed the Columbia River out of ite earlier course from the Colville Valley 
southward toward what is now the town of Pasco, thereby forcing the river 
to make a detour around the edge of the lava flows where they met the older 
igneous rocks of the rising Cascade Mountains and Okanogan Highlands. 
This circuitous detour caused the Big Bend of the Columbia River, and it Is 
within the Big Bend section north and west of the mouth of the Snake River 


« “ ^“tton. Range Managetnent in the State o/ WaehingUm, U.S. Dept of Agr., 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 75, 1^, p. ll. “ 

“ At Grand Coulee the river has a minimum flow of 17,000 second-feet and a runoff 
five times as great as that of the Colorado Biver at Boulder Dam. Because its source is 
high in a nmon of melting snows, the discharge of the Columbia, fed by winter rain and 
summer melt, is more rontmuous throughout the year than any lar^ river in the country. 
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that Uncle Sam proposes to irrigate 1,200,000 acres of dry but fertile soil, 
which it is hoped will become farms supporting 40,000 American families. 

In its position along the outer edge of the lava area the river cut for itself 
a canyon which in some places is 1600 feet deep and is sometimes bounded on 
one side by precipitous cliffs of lava and on the other by granite hills. At 
the site selected for the Grand Coulee Dam granite is exposed on both banks 
of the river. This forms abutments for the dam, and granite underlies its 
gigantic base. Back of the dam will be a storage reservoir 151 miles long 
covering an area of 82,000 aens, impounding about 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. The reservoir will extend up the Columbia River to the Canadian 
border, the elevation of which determined the height of the dam (550 feet), 
and up the Spokane River for 32 miles. When fully equipped, the power 
plant at the Grand Coulee Dam will be the largest in the world, with a gen- 
erating capacity of 2,700,000 horse power.'* 

While nature provided a favorable site for a dam and reservoir along a 
mighty river, it both helped and hindered the engineer of the twentieth cen- 
tury in his job of getting water to the tlursty lands of the Big Bend district. 
Long after the last lava flow, during the lee Age, a great glacier moved south- 
ward into northern Washington. A tongue of this glacier ero.s.sed and com- 
pletely filled the gorge of the Columbia River at some jMjint west of the 
])roaent site of the Grand Coulee Dam, converting the upper gorge into a lake 
and diverting the river southward across the plateau. At one point, north 
of what is now Coulee City, the usttally horizontal strata dip sharply to the 
southeast, forming an immense wrinkle in the plateau surface before they 
flatten out at a lower elevation. It is generally believed that the glacial river, 
flowing over this steep surface, initiated a waterfall that gradually cut its 
way northward and formed a trench 52 miles long, 1 1 to 5 miles wide, and at 
places nearly 1000 feet deep — the Grand Coulee. Following the retreat of 
the glacier, the river returned to its old channel, and the coulee was left so 
dry that the small lakes in its base could not overflow to the river. W'here 
Ihe coulee intersects the south wall of the Columbia Valley, the coulee floor 
hangs about 500 feet above the level of the present river. Today this Grand 
Coulee, liigh above the river, will serve a very useful purpo.sp. Engineers have 
<'onstructed earthen dams 100 feet high at each end of the coulee, creating 
a balancing rp.servoir 27 miles long, covering 27,000 acres, and impounding 
about 1,150,000 acre-feet of water. To fill this balancing reserv'oir, 12 electric 
pumps, each with a capacity of 1600 cubic feet per second, will lift water 
about 300 feet from the main reservoir behind the dam. From the balancing 
reservoir water will be carried through a big canal southward for 10 miles to 
to the heads of the 150-mile east-side canal and the 100-milc west-side canal 
that will deliver the water to the great irrigation project. In 1937 the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation estimated that from twenty-five to fifty years 

'• Horse-power ratings of the world’s largest power plants: Grand Coulee, 2,700,000; 
Boulder, 1,835,000; Dneprostroi (Russia), 746,000; Wilson (Muscle Shoals), 610,000; 
Conowineo, 594,000; Niagara (plants on American side), 452,000. The Grand Coulee 
Dam is me largest dam in volume in the world; 12,000,000 cubic yards of concrete were 
needed in its construction, or enough to build three Boulder Dams, or a Washington Monu- 
ment covering six city blocks, or three pyramids the size of the Great Pyramiaat Cheops. 
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IBay be required for the completion and settlement of the whole proiect.** 
(See the final chapter in this book.) 

To the south cd the Grand Coulee is the Lower Grand Coulee, another 
tsench that was formed in a similar manner by retreating waterfalls, which 
originated in the vicinity of Soap Lake. With the retreat of the Racier, the 
river returned to its earlier channel and left behind a relic of its former might, 
the Dry Falls at the head of the Lower Grand Coulee. These ancient water- 
falls of glacial times arc more than 400 feet high and 3 miles wide; they are 
two and a half times as high and five times as wide as Niagara Falls, and it is 
said that they once had a volume of water a himdred times greater than that 
of the present Niagara Falls. Below this ancient cataract are two small lakes 
and an alkaline lake which becomes an alkaline flat in dry weather. Some of 
the lakes in this vicinity occasiunally overflow into those toward the south 
end of the valley, so that the lakes in that direction become increasingly 
saline and alkaline. The last one is called Soap Lake because the waves beat 
its shores into masses of foam produced by the carbonates and sulphates of 
soda in the water. Think of the relief to mothers if all small boys could swim 
in that lake ! 


JHRIGATION AND THE FAMOUS 
APPLE VALLEYS 

Of great im|)ortance to Columbia Basin farmers is the fact that the ancient 
glacier scooped out a series of mountain valleys. Then with the scoopings 
the glacier dammed up the lower ends of the valleys, so that today we have 
the beautiful glacial Lake Chelan and three other beautiful lakes in the upper 
Yakima. These Cascade lakes make, admirable water-storage reservoirs for 
the irrigation of valley lands below. 

The most, extensive irrigation in the Columbia Basin (1940) is at the foot 
of the Cascade Mountains. Here are Yakima, Wenatchee, and Okanogan 
valleys, specializing in irrigated apple orchards, among the best-known fruit 
areas of their size in tlie Unittnl States. They Ixjcame known through early 
advertising and later performance. These valleys are the land of the apple. 
The early succcases of a few orchards which supplied near-by markets led to 
a great orchard boom. For several years before and after 1910 the populous 
centers east of the Rockies were flcKHled with the most beautiful prospectuses 
telling about fortunes to be made in Western apples. They were often put 
out by Kastern promoters, appealing to the teacher, the preacher, and other 
professional people of intelligence and limited income. These people were 
told that 6 or 10 acres of apple orchard in Washington, Oregon, or the Rocky 
Mountain states could Iw easily cared for by absentee management and 
would make them financially comfortable for the rest of their lives.** Most 

” For an excellent description, see The Gnmd Coulee Dam and the Cohtnibia Batin Ree- 
Umation Prefect, a pamphlet published by the U.8. Bureau of Reclamation, 1938. The 
dam will probably be complctra in 1942. 

“ Dr. David Fairchild, the creator of the foreign-plant-introduction work of the U.S. 
Dnit of Agr,, has emphasized the fact that tree agriculture is one of the most natural 
and easy basra for the development of overentbusiastic hopes. It is so easy to find some 
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of these Western orchards that were soid to absentees in 5> or 10-acre units 
were not in the hands of the original purchasers at the end of a decade. Many 
trees iirere planted on unsuitable land. The difficulties of business admin- 
istration of these faraway orchards were great. Apple prices had declined. 
Some orchards were pulled up. Others were united into larger ownerships. 

The fate of particular investments should not be confused with that of 
the industry at large, for since 1927 the State of Washington has led the 
United States in apple-growing. “ Irrigation aids in the production of 'heavy 
crops year after year, and the high sunshine of a naturally dry country gives 
attractive color. The apples are beautiful, but the Easterner says that this 
beauty has a resemblance to the ladies’ complexion that comes out of a vanity 
box. Some people who deplore the flavor of Washington apples wax enthusi- 
astic over the large meaty cherries of the Bing and Royal Anne varieties that 
are grown in the irrigated valleys, especially Yakima. However, the apples 
of the Northwest have captured Eastern markets through marketing enter- 
(irise vastly superior to that prevailing over any large area in the East. By 
early failures and losses the Northwestern farmers were forced to build 
centralized packing-plants. Each grower then handed his crop over for the 
central plant to pack, thereby removing himself from the temptation of 
making a poor pack and from the difficulties of making a good one. Cen- 
tralized selling agencies were equally important." 

Another factor helping to explain the leadership of this region in the apple 
industry of the country is the fact that it w’as newly settled by a select popula- 
tion — the progressives from the East, who were not encumbered with local 
precedent or held back by “Father’s way” or by their conservative brethren 
whom they had left 2000 or 3000 mil^ behind them. 

The Hood River Valley of Oregon, in the eastern margin of the Cascades 
just south of the Columbia, is another famous apple valley. It has been 
through experiences very similar to those of its sister valleys to the north. 
Its water supply is derived from the natural storage of the! perennial snow 
fields and glaciers on Mt. Hood. The land of this valley is not a level flood 
plain, but high ground, as rolling as the Piedmont of Virginia, several hundred 
feet above the Columbia. A great deal of work has been done to get the 


phenomenal tree, applv the proceeaea of multiplication, and have a product that is un-' 
attainable in practice because the phenomenal tree is unusual and has unusual opportu- 
nities. The promoter selects an unusual, not an average, harvest from this tree, muf^lies 
it by a number much ^ater than that of the trees which can be grown on the acre. There 
are no pests, no crop failures, and few costs in this paper crop for which there is always a 
good (paper) market. The result is wickedness compounding fraud. 

About the time of the Western apple boom there was a similar pecan boom in the South- 
ern states, erith identical results. There will probably be others as agricultural science 
advances. 

" In 1035-37 apple production in Washington averaged about 30,000,000 bu.; in New 
York, the second state, about 10,000,000 bu. 

** in 1024 Washin^n State apple-growers combined to place a single order for 100 
cars of apple-wrapinng paper, 3500,000 worth. In recent years shipinenU from Washing 
ton have averagra about 30,(XK) carloads, or 22,700,000 boxes, which required 220,800 
bundles of wraps worth $1,(120,600 and 124,740,000 board-feet of lumber to make the 
boxn, which were worth $2,721,000. In 1935 the Wenatchee^Ikanogan Cooperative Fed- 
eration alone shipped 1,408,000 boxes of apples. 
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Fio. A. Mt. Hood and thp Hood River Valley. A Riant anow mountain ia a great 
neifthlior. Amaaing in ita variety of beauties, it seems to say to man: “ Admire me, respect 
me, be RruteCul to me, Ireliold me with reverence, contemplate my grandeur with awe — 
l>ut keep your distatu’e. He who comes to my virgin snow does so with much labor and 
some risk of life." 

The peiipic who live in sight of Rainier, Hood, and the other snowy Cascade volcanoes 
now sleeping peacefully under snow mantles know also that the water from these mountain 
snows is almost life itself to the farms that make their irrigated valleys the homes of men. 
Most of the world’s irrigation is a child of the mountains. It is natural that for a^ many 
mountains have lieen held sacred and have often been worshiped by the men at their feet. 
(Courtesy Hwid River Chamber of Commerce) 


watiT by iiijK’, ditch, and flume over the hilly land and propierly distributed 
to the trees. 

If a man seeks a beautiful home in the country, the Hood River Valley 
offers him a site. Its rolling landscafie, its well-kept orchards, are everyrwhere 
in the immediate foreground. Not far away to the west are the green slopes 
of the Cascades. To the south stands the towering snow-capped Mt. Hood. 
To the north, across the Columbia, is the similarly towering and similarly 
snow-capped Mt. Adams, and there arc few landscapes that exceed the snow- 
eapiied mountain jKiak for variety of effect as the sun works around from the, 
surprisi' of siinrisi' to the glow of sunset. 

In the days of boom-lH'ginniiig, the orehardists of the apple valleys ex- 
(leeted to produce apples only, just tus the cotton-grower of the South and the 
wheat-grower of Alberta and eastern Washington started with one crop. But 
experience has proved the unwisdom of a sole dependence on apples. Crop 
failure and flooded markets are the nightmares of the one-crop farmer." Now 

^ The ^ple districts of the Columbia Basin are vitally dep^deut i^u foreign markets, 
a development that was stimulated bv the opening of the Panama Canal, ^rea of re- 
frigerator ships, locally c^ed “reefers',” enter the ports of Seattle and Portland and load 
apples for northwestern Europe. Strikes on the water front cause economic agony in the 
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everybody, from banker and ndlroad 
nian to state ereperiment station expert, 
is advising the Columbia Basin fanner 
to diverufy his crops. 

UNUSED IRRIGABLE LAND 

Irrigation is sure, but it is also costly. 
The balance of supply and demand is 
indicated by the land situation on the 
government reclamation units. A bulletin 
semt out from the United States Becla- 
iiiation Service in 1923 advised settlers 
to bring with them in cash at least $5000, 
preferably $10,000. In 1937 the Govern- 
ment was prepared to supply water for 
.5300 acres on the Okanogan project, but 
only 3500 acres were under cultivation. 
The Yakima unit had 206,000 irrigable 
acres, but only 164,000 acres were under 
cultivation. These data indicate that 
much irrigable land could not be profit- 
ably farmed.’* It is indeed a moot ques- 
tion whether or not farmers will be able 
to use profitably the 1 ,200,000 acres of the 
new Columbia River project, whic.h will re- 
ceive water from the Grand Coulee Dam.” 
Where is the market, in this world where 
scarcity is a business objective? 
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Fiq. a. Hattun is in the drier part 
of the Columbia Bwin. This graph 
shows the great difference between 
averaqe rainful and actual rainfall; also 
how irrigation requires that water bo 
held from some previous time or 
brought from some other place. 
(Figures from U.8. Dept Agr.) 


RESOURCES FOR MANUFACTURING 

What are the possibilities of manufacturing? The Columbia Basin lacks 
coal and iron. It has no copper, no oil. It is a farming-ranching region. 
There are no great markets at hand. Plainly, it lacks the basis of a heavy 
industry. On the other hand, the basin is surrounded by a rim of forested 

apple valleys, and at times apples from the Inland Empire have been routed via Vancouver 
and New Westminster for export. War ealsmity came to the ajpple valleys in 1939-40, for 
apples have been placed on the luxury list by some of the helfigerent counMra, r»ulting 
in the loss of valuable markets. Thus, the regional economy of the Inland^ Empire, like 
almost every other part of North America, is easily affected by world conilitions. 

“In contrast, the projects in the Southwest, where the climate is more and and the 
growing-season is longer, have a huger proportion of irrigable land under cultivation. In 
1937 the Salt River project, with 243,000 irrigable acres, nad 229,0(K) acres under cultiva- 
tion. The Yuma project, with 69,000 irrigable acres, had 60,000 acres under estivation. 

’* A regional planning commission, with Professor Harlan H. Barrows as director, has 
been set up to co-ordinate the work of the state and county commiwions and bumness or- 
ganisations. This commission is concerned with long-range planning for settlement and 
numan use. Studies are being made with reference to suiteble crops, land um, city-plan- 
ning, housing, education, and recreation. The economy of the iirigatM lands is to be care- 
ful^ planned, to avoid some of the mistakes of the past. _ This is perhaps the largest area 
of wm land ever thought of in this country for systematic, planned development. 
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Fid. A. The Machine An comes to the river — mass production of power. The era of 
big things is illustrate bv this picture of Bonneville Dam in the Columbia River near the 
Cascade Mountains. This photograph taken from the Oregon side looking east shows the 
lock that will let vessels pass, the fishways to let salmon pass, the power plant, and the main 
dam. (Courtesy U.S. Army Air Corps) 

mountains and therefore has large supplies of wood. Its wheat fields produce 
grain. Its ranches produce meat, wool, and hides. Power lines can easily 
carry cheap hydroelectric pow'er from marginal mountain and central master 
stream to every square foot of the region, if it is wanted. It can be fairly 
deluged with power. There are many unused power sites in the Rockies to 
the east of it and millions of horse power in the Cascades to the west of it. 
Even the little River Deschutes, hard to find on the map, is said to have 
1,000,000 horse power; it flows down east of the Cascades into the Columbia 
with a swift descent of 3000 feet and remarkably even flow. This even flow 
is produced by tw'o factors — the slow melting of Cascade snows, and the 
natural water storage of porous volcanic-dust soil. The Columbia River 
system has 21 ,000,000 potential horse power, more than five times that of the 
Tennessee Valley, fourteen times that of the St. Lawrence, and about seven- 
teen times that of the Colorado or the Niagara. Here, indeed, is the greatest 
potential power-shed on the North American continent. Will the power be 
used? If so, where? 

The people in the American part of this region like to speak of it as the 
"Inland Empire.” With its vast undeveloped resources, the greatest need 
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of the region Is people * Spokane is the repon’s economic capital, located 
close by a waterfall where the Spokane River leavea a wide-open valley and 
tumbles into a canyon en route to the Columbia. But Spokane riiows no 
signs (nor does any other Columbia Basin city show any signs as yet) of ex- 
tensive export of manufactures to other regions. Spokane commands ^e 
resources for factories, but its population is still scanty. In this respect it is 
much like Com Belt cities west of the Mississippi. Other places have equal 
resources and more accessible locations. 

Spokane (pop. 116,000) is about the same siae as Erie, Pennsylvania. It 
is a distributing center for the wheat country, for the ranch country, for the 
lumber camps and mines in the mountains to the east of it. It is a railroad 
center, a natural place for railroad repair shops, but railroad freight costs 
tend to limit its factory market to the region near it. That region is not 
populous, nor does it show signs of multiplying manyfold in population. 
During the decade 1920-30 nine counties wholly or partly within the Columbia 
Basin lost population. Grant County at the western tip of the Big Bend lost 
27 per cent of its people ; adjacent Lincoln County lost 22 per cent. Spokane 
County to the east, with its many towns, gained less than 7 per cent. The 
word to emphasize is inland.^* 

In northeastern Oregon, not far from the place where the Columbia River 
reaches the boundary of that state, is the town of Pendleton, which has an 
unusual combination of industrial units. It is like a dozen other Western 
towns in being an important center for the supply of cattle and sheep. The 
unusual thing is that it has woolen mills, using the raw material from the 
near-by ranges. There are but few such places in the world. 

THE FUTURE OF THE COLUMBIA BASIN 

The future of the Columbia Basin is plain. Irrigation waters from the 
Grand Coulee can serve 1 ,200,000 acres, but this is less than one-tenth of the 
basin’s area. Even after the great project is completed, most of the Columbia 
Basin must continue to be grassland, a land of ranches. Scablands, barren 
and worthless, cover large areas.” Fortunately, erosion is less rapid in the 
arid and semiarid grazing area than in tilled lands, but care must be taken to 
prevent overstocking the grass. Some of the region will continue to be dry- 
farming land, which has already entered the stage of declining fertility, and 
unless irrigated it will eventually revert to pasture. In the subhumid portion 
of the basin are several million acres that may be rotation-farming land, in 
which there can l>e great increase in intensity of cultivation and value of 
output of wheat, animal products, and fruit, if needed. 

** The town of Walla Walla used to put out attractive booklets with the slogan “What 
Walla Walla Wants Is You." 

" The CoJumbia Basin is commercially tributaiy to the ports of Seattle and Portland. 
Portland ships some wheat and Seattle, apples. When the people of the western part of 
the state wish to be polite, they refer to eastern Washington as the “Inland Empire,” but 
when annoyed, th^ say “the cow counties”; eastern Waabington reciprocates. 

** See Nevin M. Fenemann, Phytiography of Wtslem United States, McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1931. 
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The semisubsistence farmers on small tracts in the various irrigation dis- 
tricts have been modestly successful. Less dependent upon distant markets 
than the commercial apple-growers and the bonanza wheat farmers, they 
have gone far toward working out a satisfactory farm economy. When prices 
are favorable, they sell some produce to local markets; when prices are low, 
they go neither hungry nor bankrupt. By a judicious mixture of horticulture 
and dairying, thousands of thrifty small farmers live in snug and comfortable 
farm homes in the better irrigated valleys; produce most of the food that 
they eat, and have solved their own j^ricultural problem. True, they pocket 
little cash from their crops, but they live comfortably and are happy. 

Nature has long dared man to conquer the mighty Columbia ^ver, and 
that dare has been taken. The Grand Coulee Dam and the Bonneville Dam 
300 miles downstream are impressive evidence of man’s ability to overcome 
some of the handicaps imposed by nature. As previously indicated, every 
drop of water that will eventually reach the thirsty lands of the Columbia 
Basin mu.st be pumped from the great reservoir behind the Grand Coulee Dam 
to the balancing resj^rvoir 300 feet above, and thence it will be led through 
an intricate system of canals, tunnels, viaducts, siphons, and head-gate struc- 
tures to the irrigation ditches on the farms from 100 to 150 miles away. The 
engineering problems have been solved, but will the economic problems find 
as happy a stilution? Will the irrigation farmer on the new project lands be 
able to produce crops that will cover all costs, including transportation to 
distant markets? Engine(‘ring problems at times seem simple in comparison 
with the problem of farm prices and agricultural surpluses. Material things 
and the forces of natur<> are usually not so obstreperous as human Ixdngs and 
price behavior in an era when the scarcity objective is one of the chief ob- 
jectives of producers. 

Perhajis the problem of surplus jwwer is the greatest challenge of all. It 
may prove to Iv an economic nightmare or an Aladdin's wish come true. 
The power plants at Grand Coulee and Bonneville are to be connected with 
a 230,000-volt “ backbone line.” Their combined annual outputs will amount 
to 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or more than twice the present consumption 
of power in the area to be served. Both Grand Coulee and Bonneville plants 
are within economic transmission distance of the metropolitan areas along 
the Pacific s<'aboard, and it is probable that here, as in the Colorado Basin, 
most of the power will flow to the cities by the sea rather than to those of the 
great Inland Empire. Will cheap electricity attract industry on a large scale 
to the Pacific Northwest? “ This indeed is a problem that challenges human 
enterprise. 

It is interesting to speculate for a moment upon what might have happened 
if the Pai-ific mountains were absent (in the same latitude as Europe where 
there are fortunately no coast mountains), and if the mountains between 
central Colorado and latitude 55“ could have lain east and west, as do the 
Alps. In that case the cyclonic rain-bearing storms would have swung into 
the Columbia-Fraser V)asins as they do into Europe, where in similar latitudes 

“ The Bonneville rate in Auwt, 1939, was $2.26 per hundred kilowatt-houis. This is 
a tentative rate that will undoubtedly be lowered as sales increase. 
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Kig. a. This graph is a wonderful exhibit of climate as influenced by topograp^. It 
shows rainfall and a generalized topographic profile along the straight line from the Pacific 
to the Selkirk Mountiuns and crossing a fon^ series of heights and depressions. It would be 
interesting to add to this something showing the increase of temperature range between 
summer and winter along this same fine. (Facts from U.S. Weather Bureau and Canadian 
Weather Bureau) 

we find such magnificent agricultural lands and such human hives as the 
United Kingdom, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and 
northern Italy. 

THE FRASER PLATEAUS 

The Canadian geographers mark off on their maps an area of about 60,000 
square miles of plateaus lying In-tween (he Rocky Mountain system and the 
Pacific mountains, and between the United States boundary and 56° N. 
Nearly all of this area is drained by the Fraser River, btit the southern tip is 
drained by the Okanogan into the Columbia, and the northern tip sends its 
waters down the Skeena. The valleys within this plateau are not of large 
extent. 

Like the Columbia Basin, the Fraser Basin is shut in by the Paeific moun- 
tains. Indeed, the Fraser Canyon through the Pacific mountains is so sharp 
that for many years the Canadian transcontinental automobile road had as 
one of its links a railroad haul for the motorcar through these mountains, 
where no suitable road had then been built. 

Being thus shut away from the ocean by a high mountain mass, this area, 
like the Columbia Basin, has little rain at low elevations. Many of the lower 
parts have less than 10 inches. Near Basque, close to the Fraser River, there 
is a salt lake, somewhat like Searles Lake in California. It is covered with 
salt, and the liquor beneath contains Ejisom salts.^* In 15)22, at the town of 
Kamloops, there was a po.ster in the shop windows telling about a picnic 
excursion “across the desert to Everett.” The word “desert” was properly 
used, for in some years the rainfall at Kamloops has been leas than 5 inches. 

The Fraser Basin is connected with the Columbia Basin by the open 
valley of the Okanogan. The two areas are much alike save for two great 
exceptions; 1. The Fraser has no lava plains. 2. Most of the Fraser area is 
a plateau cut through by many long, rather narrow valleys. These valleys 

** F. S. S. JohnBon, “Epsom Salts Mined in Canada,” U.S. Dept of Commerce, Com- 
merce Reports, Nov. 11. 1619, p. 837. 
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have' low (generally arid) areas of alluvial soil. Higher up in the valleys are 
many terraces or benchlands formed by the lakes of the {dacial era. These 
benchlsnds have enough rainfall to permit some dry farming. Above the 
terraces are uplands with a great variety of soil, much of it facial till (un- 
stratified drift) marked by both fertility and stones. 

Most of the higher land of the Fraser drainage area is covered with forest 
of mediocre quality; much of it is open forest with grass.® 

As a result of surveys, the government of British Columbia reports many 
million acres of land suitable for agriculture, but most of it should be thought 
of as a land reserve to be used after more accessible and better lands of the 
eastern, southern, and central sections of the continent are in use and selling 
at higher price levels than at present. 

A comparison of the State of Washington and the Province of British 
Columbia is not an exact comparison of the Columbia and Fraser basins. 
Each has a coast region with some agriculture, but the figures tell much, for 
the present at least. Here arc some ratias, Washington: British Columbia: 
wheat 35:1, cows 3:1, horses 2^:1, hogs 5:1, sheep 5:1, apples 7:1. These 
figures are startling. Spokane, the metropolis of the Columbia Basin, has 
116,000 people. Kamloops, the metropolis of the Fra.scr, has but 6000. 

The leading agricultural development of the Fraser Valley is apples, 
which are nearly all grown south of latitude 52° and chiefly along Okanogan 
Lake, a glaeial lake 80 miles long and much like the glacial lakes of Washing- 
ton. It is probable that the climate of this section is one of the best climates 
in the world for apples, because there are no midwinter thaws. British Co- 
lumbia apples often win prises in eompetition with those of Wa.shington and 
Oregon. 

To find the climatie counterpart of the Fraser Valley we must go to Europe. 
If one takes into consideration the many mountainlike plateaus, the valleys 
and slopes and ancient glaciers, and the temperature,® it is instructive to 
think of this section as another Switzerland, but it has no such large propor- 
tion of humid valley lands, it has no such tourist possibilities, and the location 
for commerce is not so gwKl. It should always be kept in mind that the 
climate of the Fraser section, much like that of central Europe, is one of the 
best in the world for the production of energetic human beings. 

Like Switzerland, the Fraser Basin is well supplied with water power. If 
the Fraser Basin is ever used as fully as Switzerland, it might with equal 
ease support from 50 to 75 twople fwr square mile, but such efficient utilization 
of these plateaus and sharp-cut valleys will not come unless the United 


* Leas than .MXH) board-feet of lumber per acre. 
Foreite o/ Britiih Cofumbta, Ottawa, 1918) 


(H. N. Whitford and R. D. Craig, 


’* TEMPERATUBK COMPARISON 



1 Jan. 

July 

Annval 


temp. 

temp. 

temp. 

Kamloops (alt. 1193 ft.) 

24.7 

69.7 

47.7 

Lucerne, Switzerland (alt. 1480 ft.) 

29.7 

64.9 

47.3 
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States and Can^ have four or five timea aa many peoide as they now support. 
The area has advantages for manufacture similar to the Great Basb (page 
622 ), but the present meager devdopment of transportation here and the 
advantage of shore locations for manufacture are such that there will be a 
strong tendency, because of inland location, for the Fraser Valley to have 
but few more people than are needed to cultivate the land and extract the 
raw materials. When it comes to the full utilisation of its agricultural lands, 
northwestern Europe probably shows the type of agriculture for most of 
it — barley, oats, clover, root crops, and fruit. 



Chapter 3i. THE LOS ANGELES BASIN 
AND THE COAST OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


IF we (onsider the resourees of the State of Cali- 
fornia for a moment, vie see how impobsible it is to 
say anything definite aliout the state as a whole 
California faces a cool sea in a latitude of elmiatie 
transition It has many mountains to furnish alti- 
tude for KHilness and ram, and also to he barners to 
block off the ram from land to the leeward of the 
mountains At San Francisco one wishes to wear 
his oveicoat every day, yet Death Valley is a close 
rival to the holder of the earthly heat record 
On one side of the Sierra Nevada stand the world-famous big trees Near 
by, on the other side of the mountains, are the lifeless salt plains that make 
Death Valley's floor In the northwestern part of the state the humid forest 
dnps with moisture a gcwd part of the year The southeastern part of the 
state has miles of tawny sand dunes like those of the Sahara, and beside them 
the date palms of Saharalike oa^es 

Ijeave the date oases Go over the mountains to the westward A few 
hours in an automobile on excellent roads and you have passed bare rock and 
pine forest and have come down into a paradise of gardens, orchards, villas, 
and the human hive of the Ixis Angeles Basin This Southern California — 
this small hut populous region, the most fully developed region in North 
Amenca, this few thousand square miles of lovely land — lies close to the 
edge of 1 ,000,000 square miles of desert and semidescrt which radiate from it 
m nearly all direi tions 

Southern California is rest ned from the desert by the green wall of the San 
Bernardino, San Gabriel, and San Jacinto ranges, which reach up high enough 
to make clouds and snatch moisture fiom the passing wind Rain makes 
possible thi' homes of man where otherwise there would be only jack rabbits, 
pastures, a little extensive farming, and a few small irngated oases 
This bit ol good land, walled off from the desert by the mountain arch, 
faces the sea, and the winds blow from this sea with great regularity, making 
the land warm in wiiitei and isKil (near the shore) in summer A man in 
ban Francisco, the rival ot Los Angeles, says “Half of it is wind, and the 
other half’s water” — the “wind” bemg salesmanship, the “water” being 
irrigation The two great California cities maintain a notous and pictur- 
esque nv airy A boom psychology seems to permeate the atmosphere in Los 
Angeles, which has grown so rapidly m the last three decades 
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CLIMATE 

Bnefly, the climate of this part of California, and also of the central part 
of California, may be described as subtropic because it will grow oranges and 
lemons, and as semiand because imgation is needed for most crops The 
climate is an example of the Mediterranean type, much like that of the Medi* 
terranean shores where it was first described In regions with this type of 
( hmate nearly all the rain falls in the winter, and the summer is virtually 
rainless Because of its sharply defined chaiacter, we shall see that it sets 
hard limits to what man may do, and also gives strong urges as to what he 
should do The residents call it the greatest resource of the region, and allow 
no traveler to overlook it 

STAGES OF INDUSTRY 

Southern California, like the central part of the state, has had a most 
varied industrial history in a very short time, as human history goes The 
Spaniards made their first real settlement when in 176^1 they founded missions 
By 1800 there were eighteen of these, and more wire established later The 
missions were really economic enterpnsis, as tluy had to be sidi-supiMirting 
111 this far country The Spanish fnars transplanbd the products of their 
Mediterranean homeland to the mission gardens m f’alifornia, whero there 
are still some famous specimens of ancient vines and orange, lemon, olive, 
coik-oak, carob, and other tiees of the Medittrraneau region This earl> 
start with growing fruit was an invaluable guide and expenimnt in getting 
(’ahfornia’s greatest industry — fruit — under way On the vaJIej floors the 
fnars grew wheat and barley for their bread (getting crops in years of better 
rainfall) By 1834 they owned 420,000 head of cattle*, which gra«‘d in upland 
pastures Herds of wild horses and wild donkeys were so plentiful as to Im* a 
veritable nuisance, as they still are in some parts of the w estern United States 
At this time the liides were the chief basis of Calif oniiu trade Yankee ships 
w ere gathering up hides at San Diego and other ixn ts, as is di si nbed m Dana’s 
classic , Two Years before the Mast The old missions are now little more than 
larefully preserved histoncal eunosities and peiiny-cati hers, like the well- 
preserved Revolutionary bullet holes of New England The Spanish occupa- 
tion left its mark in other ways Tliese people gave the S{>amsh names to the 
California settlements, and they helijed to ereati a style of anhitceture very 
different from that of the easteni Umted States 

Calif ornui may be said to have “found itself” architecturally, a thing not yet true 
of the East Of course, it is impossible to say whether the current development in 
California is a fashion or an architectural style, it is to lie hoped the latter, siiii e 
climatic conditions, local matensls and histone tradition alike point to the develop- 
ment of a school of architecture of southern characteristics California, indeed the 
whole Southwest, requires heavy overhanging eaves as a protection against the sun, 
thick walls as insulation against the heat, comparatively small wrmdow areas because 
of the intense bnghtness of the sir, and low-pitched roofs arc rendered appropriate by 
the absence of snow These requirements are identical with those which built up the 
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Fia A. It i« difficult to meuure the influence of the Panama Canal on the prowtb of 
population and induatry on the Pacific Coast. It cames many ccugoes of California oil 
and fruit, also $rain and lumber from Or^n, Washington, and Britiab Columbia. (Data 
from U.8. Mantime Comm'n) 

Italian and Spanish country schools of architecture, and even had there been nothing 
to copy it would seem natural for such buildings to have been developed in the south- 
west, so that in principle the Italian type of building, which is generally out of place 
in the Eastern and Northern states, is eminmitly fitted for the Southwest.* 

This is a clear recognition of environmental influence. Alas! we Americans 
must be in style. For many that means change, even if we change from good 
to bad. In the last ten years the style of architecture in this region has 
changed back to English and Early American designs with large window 
space. The widespread use of stucco is still a characteristic, but many streets 
now show a chaos of designs. 

By 1860 the ranges begun to suffer from overpasturing. Drought 
killed hundreds of thousands of cattle in the early 'OO’s, and the people turned 
to raising sheep, which will survive on poorer pasture. 

Between 1870 and 1890 California went through a period of bonanza 

* Aymar Embury, “Modem American Country Houeee,” Arefcifeefunil forum, March, 
1023, p. 85. 
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wheatjSnnnng.* The treeless {dains and footIuUB were easy to eidtivate with 
maehiBery. Manmum acreage was reached in 1884, and for many years 
much wheat was exported in sailing vessels around Cape Horn to Great 
Britain,,. The twenty years from 1870 to 1890 were also a period of experiment 
in horticulture — the industry which helped to cause a decline in wheaL 
which in 1913 reached its lowest ebb, or about one-tenth of the acreage <n 
1884.» 

Long before the American flag waved over California, the mission gardens 
had produced an abundance of grapes and other fruit, and they showed 
clearly the possibilities of great expansion if there were a market. But in 
that day marketing fruit in California was like marketing building-stone in 
the heart of a mountain. The opening of the first transcontinental railway 
in 1869 suggested a dim possibility, but it was only in 1876 that California 
sent its first car of oranges to market. 

Since 1890 a very important horticultural industry has developed in 
Southern California, in the Great Valley, and also in the Coast Bange ^^leyB.^ 
In Southern California there has been an even more remarkable economic 
development — the utilisation of the climate as a dominating factor in busi- 
ness enterprises, a factor of greater economic value than that of the orchards 
and vineyards. 

THE TOURIST ERA 

We might call the period from 1890 to the present time the period of the 
boomers and builders. The resources utilized were the beauty of the country, 
the pleasant qualities of the climate, and the excellence and variety of sub- 
tropic crops. This land has great attractions for the traveler from the cold 
East and Middle West. Few persons, when they no longer enjoy coasting, 
really care very much for snow, blizzards, or a January thaw. These things 
are apt to happen from Montana to Tennessee and Maine, but meanwhile 
roses bloom in San Diego and Los Angeles, and people who live there can, 
with pleasure, be out of doors most of the time. 

The landscape offers the varied charm that can be found only where sea 
and mountains are near neighbors. In Southern California you can within a 
few hours climb a mountain and take a dip in the ocean. The trees are the 
wonder and admiration of visitors from the East. The lovely drooping pepper 
tree, with its sweep of feathery foliage, and the beautiful eucalyptus are every- 
where. The palms and the rich dark evergreen foliage of the orange trees 
offer contrast and great charm. The whole region is threaded by good roads 
which make traveling by automobile a joy, and there are enough elevations 
to give great opportunity to look up at mountains or down at distant land- 
scapes. 

* Its smaller area made Southern California but a small participant in this wheat feew, 
which was centered in the Great Valley of California. 

^^fomia wheat acreage: 1884, 3,380,000; 1013, 300,000; 1023, 748,000; 1037, 

* In 1037 California had approximately 6% of the TOpulation of the United States, 
produced 10% of the gross income from farm crops, paid 0% of the income tax, and baa 
0^ of the automobiles. The 1030 census showed that per camtg it had piote homes wired 
with electricity than any other state. 
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In tmmmer it is rarely hot near the sea, and even farther inland the dry 
climate twually makes a blanket necessary at night even though the day is 
very hot. But if the day is hot, it is also dry, and the heat is of a less wilting 
character than that of the land east of the Great Plains. San Diego boasts 
a temperature which for forty years did not go below freezing or for more 
than an hour above 90° F. No one will dispute San Diego’s boast of having 
winters like Egypt and summers like Alaska.^ 

All these qualities are naturally attractive to the tourist and the vaca- 
tionist, and the facts have been most diligently spread before the world by 
the activities of railroads .seeking traffic, of businessmen’s organizations want- 
ing their towas to grow, and of land-boomers wishing to sell at a profit. 
In gathering information for this chapter, we have collected a pile of material 
two feet high, much of which is of an advertising character. In striking con- 
trast, the material about the mighty and fully occupied Corn Belt contained 
almost imthing of the advertising sort. The West hustles to advertise. The 
complaint of an Eastern railroad traffic-manager illustrates Western hustle. 
In attempting to get Easterners to help him get up an exhibit for the New 
York Land Show of 191 1 , be complained that “the IVestern states, railroads, 
and business organizations have .secured over four-fifths of all the available 
space.” 

Everyone will recall having seen much magazine advertising calling atten- 
tion to a great variety of opjwrtunities in Southern California, as well as in 
the rest of the state. The business opportunities in the Sunday edition of the 
WashtTi0(on .Slor, Aug\ist 19, 1923, contained this; “One acre will produce 
indejK'ndence, immediate income and iK'rmanent iwosix'rity in glorious Cali- 
fornia. Write for particulars. Pacific Hoincseeker, ChamlKW of Commerce 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif.” But that w’as in 1923. Only ten years later 
the nation was engulfed in the worst business depri’s.sion in history, and 
Califoniia state iwlice along the Arizona and Nevada borders were turning 
away thousands of the unemployed and home-seekers who had traveled 
across the continentin old jalopies, on freight trains, or by “thumbing a ride” 
in the hope of finding a fresh start in life. The person without a pocketbook 
was i>ersona non grata. Free land and the old frontier are definitely a thing 
of the past. Today ('alifornia’s advertising is directed to the touri.st claw, to 
retirc*d farmers and businessmen, to people with income — the ability to buy. 

Many California counties maintain publicity departments under the direc- 
tion of able men, and Chambers of Commerce have reached a degree of 
acti\’ity unknown in any other part of the world. That of Los Angeles claims 
the greatest meml)ership in the country. Its various departments arc run 
by able assistant secretaries. Are you interested in agriculture? You can 
get much carefully collected information from the man now in charge. Do 
you wish to write about Southern C^ifomia? The Chamber of Commerce 
will get you the facts if it is possible to get them. The pictures you want 
will lie t^en. The things you want to see will be shown you by an officer of 
the chamber in an automobile of the chamber, or perhaps some leading citi- 
zen, who reaUy knows, will take you out. 

* The same is true to a letmer extent in places near fian Francisco Bay. 
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As a result of this publicity we all hear of California before we p*t there, 
and hear of it continuously when we do get there. Indeed, the residents 
seem to think that you are stupid if you do not want to live there, one^* you 
come. They are partly right in assuming that once you come, you want to 
stay. Thousands have come for the journey, fallen in love with the country, 
and bought a home — some to live on their accumulations, some to try 
making a living. Said a man at Santa Ana, a few miles southeast of Los 
Angeles: “I jest got tired of erawnchin’ through the snow back in Ohio, 
fecdin’ hawgs before daylight of winter mornings, so I am out here finishin' 
up my days raisin’ alfalfa.” 

The people of Southern California make you welcome and try to make 
you feel at home. They take you to their picnics and parties in a whole- 
hearted way that is not to be found in the older communities of the East. 
Perhaps the visitor may be pardoned if sometimes he wonders if the whole 
thing is a conspiracy to sell, and if everybody he meets isn't, to some degree 
at least, an assistant advertising agent. The p(*opIe really do sell their climate 
iw the Swias sell their Alps. 

For the ever increasing thousands who can make a tour, and as a place 
in which to live during years of retirement. Southern California is probably 
without a parallel in the United Stat»-h. Why should the retired farmer 
stick in the black mud of Illinois or face the cold winds of Iowa, Minnesota, 
or Manitoba if he can spend the winter or his declining years in this land of 
gentle climate? * Indeed, many a Western bonanza fanner who has made a 
good crop has gone to California for the winter and returned home for the 
.spring planting. Why should the retired schoolteacher or other person of 
small fixed income spend the years after he or she has retired from business 
in New York flats or in Chicago or Des Moines? Thousands of such people 
have gone to Southern California, where more people live without working 
than in any other part of the United States. People who go to Southern 
California from other states often form state societies.’ Iowa state picnics 
are held in Southern California twice a year, and as many as 100,000 to 
150,000 people have attended. Ima^ne trying to find a friend or a former 
neighbor from Webster City or Waterloo! Places are marked out for county 
grouping. 

THE HEALTH-SEEKERS AAD 
OVEHPOPULATIOA' 

Then there are the health-seekers, especially those who have some pul- 
monary or respiratory trouble in the more rigorous or humid East. These 
people find that they can live more comfortably in Southern California. 

Sometimes people who come for love of the country or from the necessity 
of ill-health are capitalists, and as a result of all these factors, outside capit^ 
has poured into this part of California as into no other part of the United 
States, indeed no other part of the world. Many who love the climate or 

* Some prefer the more changeable and etimulating climate of the San Franriaro region. 

’ There are 47 state societies with headquarters in Los Angeles Hawaii and Alaska also 
have societies, and some states have more than one. 
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who must stay there on account of their health have a few acres ci fiuit as 
thw means of partial or complete livelihood. In the San Fernando Valley 
near Los Angeles there is a settlement of 5-acre units covered with fruit, 
mostly apricots. The houses are buried in fruitful shade; each "ranch” 
in the northern and westmi parts of the valley has a large h«meiy- with a 
thousand or two of White L^oms, whose eggs are sold in New York at 
the top price through the co-operative egg-marketing associations. But in 
recent years most of the fruit district in the eastern part of the valley has 
been converted into a residential area, the homes of many movie stare being 
located near Toluca Lake. 

As a result of all these things, Los Angeles and its vicinity grew between 
1920 and 1930 as did no other part of the United States (see percentages 
given below).' And having boomed, and being mortgaged, the depression 
cS the 1930’8 hit with staggering force. Tax delinquency rose to terrific 
hrights. 

Los Angeles is surrounded by suburbs or semisuburbs. The convenient 
little bungalow, bowered in vines, fiowers, and shade trees, is more univer- 
sally attractive than the small home in any other part of the country. 

This is a new country, but it is no frontier. In many respects it is quite 
as up-to-date as New York or Chicago. Its newness is shown in the absence 
of social stratification and the ease of social mingling. Nevertheless, some 
of the characteristics of an old community are present, and of course they 
will grow with age. The labor market was somewhat depressed before the 
tragedy of 1929. Many who had gone to California seeking health or pleas- 
ure needed to supplement a small fixed income by additional earnings. So 
many entered the professions or the service industries, or took clerical jobs 
or pau^time work, that the demand was more than supplied, and wages 
Were lower for that kind of work than in many other parts of the United 
States. This would Indicate a good place in which to start manufacturing, 


' POPULATION OBOWTH OF MSTROPOUTAN DISTRICTS CONTAINING 
NEARLY ONS-nPTH OP ALL THE PEOPLE 
or THE UNITED STATES 



1880 

1830 

Per cent 
inereaee 
192010 
1930 

1940 

Per cent 
inereaae 
1030 to 
1040 

Greater New York and 0 
near-by counties 

8,456,000 

10,743,000 

27.0 

11,511,000 

7.1 

ChicaRo district (6 counties) 

3,422,000 

4,551,000 

33.0 

4,605,000 

3.2 

Boston district (4 counties) 

2,315,000 

2,612,000 

12.8 

2,656,000 

1.7 

FluUdelphia district (8 
eountwa) 

Detroit (Wayne County) 

2,187,000 

2,484,000 

14.0 

2,408,000 

0.6 

1,178,000 

1,888,000 


2,016,000 

6.7 

San Fwcisco district (5 
counties) 

1,042,000 

1,410,000 

35.3 

1,535,000 

8.0 

Los Angries district (Los 
Angeles, Riverside, Ora^, 
San Bunardino, and San 
Diego counties) 

1,234,000 

2,752,000 

1 123.0 

3,472,000 

26.2 
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Fro. A. Miles and miles of pretty homes more or less like these were built in Southern 
California between 1900 and 1030. They are inhabited by pt'ople from all parts of the 
United States, and help to explain California’s astonishing growth in population for the 
three decades — 60%, 44%, 66%. The support for most of these homes does not come 
from California. They are occupied by persons who have retired and live on income earned 
elsewhere. (Courtesy Los Angmes County Chamber of Commerce) 


but thus far most cities are not much marred by smokestacks and big factory 
buildings. 


AGBICULTUHE 

The agriculture of this region is marked by its intensive character. Ixm 
A ngeles County leads all United States counties in value of farm produce and 
ranks third in number of farms.* The latter fact is true chiefly because the 
farms are small. The area has a large gross return per acre, partly because 
it has so many acres of oranges, lemons, walnuts, apricots, market gardens, 
and truck farms. Much of the produce is consumed by the local markets, and 
a great deal is sent to the East. In the wintertime, 3000 acres of cauliflower 
and 1700 acres of lettuce are cultivated. Riding south from Los Angeles 
toward San Diego, one rides much of the time through orchards. 

The re^on is one of great variety of rainfall and frostiness or frost exemp- 
tion, and therefore has great variety of crops in different places. Ban Diego 
has 9.7 inches of rain, Los Angeles has 15.0 inches, but on the mountain 
slopes the rainfall sometimes increases 10 inches in a single steep mile. River- 
side, 850 feet elevation, has 10.8 inch^ of rainfall ; San Bernardino, 10 miles 

' In 1937 more than 13,000 forma in Los Aisles County produced crops worth 957,400,- 
000 ted livestock and products worth 935, SX), 000. Next among southern California 
countiee was Orange Coimty with 926,400,000 worth of crape and 94,300,000 worth of live- 
stock ted products. 
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Fia. A. Fniit figureB are larfjp in pro<iuetion records, but, after all, the pastured foot- 
hills occupy much more of California’s area. (Courtesy Farm Security Adm.) 


away, elevation 1050 feet, haa 16.1 inches. On th(‘ mountain rim of the val- 
leys the rainfall runs up to 30, 40, or even 50 inches. 

The fact that rain falls chiefly in the winter makes one of the limitations 
of the region, and presents to man a great problem, that of storing the water 
for several months until it can be utilized for growing plants.'" On the bare 
humid slopes the winter rain is sufficient to raise a crop of winter wheat and 
winter barley or barley hay. Certain coast districts have a peculiar com- 
bination of qualities that especially suit lima beans. The soil is mostly 
“doby,” a heavy clay that holds water well. Where this soil is near the sea, 
it has the benefit of night fogs throughout much of the growing-season. 
Sometimes these fogs are .so heavy that they not only stop all evaporation 
while present but wet the plants and even moisten the surface soil a little. 
These bean fields cover large stretches, anti often betwtitai Los Angeles and 
San Diego one sees only a field of beans, wheat, or barley between the Pacific 
and the pastured hills." The largest area devoted to lima beans is in the 
Santa Clara Valley northwest of Los Angeles. 

Aside from barley, wheat, and beans, all important crops depend upon 
irrigation, which is here carried on with greater intensity than in any other 
part of the thiited States. The large ini'ome from orange, lemon, and other 

“ In Sun Diego County water is Bometimes stored for several years. 

" Irrigation improves the yield of lieans, but large acreages are grown without it. They 
are even gruwm aithmit rain after planting in land that is plowed in the autumn to make it 
hold all that ia poBsible of winter rain. This, combined with summer tillage, is ore of the 
best possible ways to destroy soil structure and then have the whole of it wash away. 
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Fio. A. Profile of a slope in Southern California. At the left, elevations above the base 
point at the r^ht. The figure above each station shows the average mean tempeiature (F.) 
for 45 clear nights dating one winter. The figure below eiirh station shows the lowest 
temperature of one cold night. This chart gives the facts explaining the well-known 
"thermal belts” of some mountainsides. In some California valleys the citrus orchards 
lire arranged in a horseshoe pattern around both sides of the valley and across its head. 
There are no citrus orchards in the tower central locations. I have seen valley floors in 
/^(lalachia snow-white in Octolier with hoarfrost; there was none on tlie hills 500 ft. above. 
(Courtesy O.S. Weather Bureau) 


valuable crops makes man strive iudefatigably for water. He uses canal, 
reservoir, wells (surprisingly deep), and even tunnels dug back into tht! hills 
to intercept ground waters.'® To preserve this water supply, w'oods are 
pulled and the ground is covered with earth mulch by reiteated cultivation. 

To take advantage of air drainage, the crops are laid out upon the sloping 
.sides of vallcy.s in zones or bands according to tlieir ability to withstand 
frost. Differences in temperature on hillside and valley bottom on still 
nights are astonishing to those who have not considered them (Fig. 651 A). 
For this reason the lowlands of Southern California are in alfalfa, grain, and 
sugar beets, because these crops are little injured by frost. Farther up the 
slope come grapes and ix-aches; then the more sensitive orange; then the 
stiU more sensitive lemon and avocado; and in a few localities where the ele- 
vation is sufficient for the cooling effect of altitude to oi)erate, there are 
orchards of apples. The irrigation ditch or pii>e line that is the highest one 
on the slope divides the green of the irrigated lands from the brown of the 
unirrigated lands. This zonal distribution of crops is really remarkable in 
the region of San Bernardino, Redlands, and Riverside, and also at Pomona. 
The valley bottom is quite without orchards, while a few f<!ot above it is a 
great horseshoe of rich, black-green orchards. Redlands, Riverside, Lindsay, 
Orange, and Porterville compete for the distinction of shipping more oranges 
than any other city in the world. 

As Southern California is the least frosty part of California, it contains 
most of the 35,000 acres of lemons that are grown in the state and includes 

In this device we are tyros in comparison with the Persians, who have used this d^ 
vice (called “kanat”) for thousands of years and with great effectiveness. 
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Flo. A. Orange pacltiiig jdant. Belt conveyors bring the fruit to the girls who pack 
the boxes, and conveyors carry the boxes to the men at the right center, smo nail up the 
iMxes and put on labels. (Coiutesy Los Angeles County Chamber of Commerce) 


altKi more than three-fourths of the oranges.'* The growth of the California 
citrus-fruit industry to the point where it is shippuig in normal years more 
than 50,000 carloads of oranges and about one-fourth as many lemons is 
the result of much work in overcoming difficulties both of production and 
of marketing. After fighting frost and drought, another of the episodes of 
production is to fight to control certain bothersome insects which if left un- 
disturbed greatly injure the trees and which the usual methods of spraying 
do not affect. Gangs of men with trucks and tents make regular rounds, 
throwing a high canvas tent over the orange tree and releasing under the 
tent the deadly fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas, which annihilates the insects 
on the tree, and holds their nuinliers in check for a time. 

The marketing of the California orange is one of the finest examples of 
co-operative marketing. The co-operative packing house sends its crew of 
trained pickers to the orchard to pick the fruit, which is handled almost as 
carefully as eggs.'* The central organixatiou grades, packs, ships, advertises, 

“ Similar frost immunity is claimotl by rertain foothill sertions on both rides of the 
Great Valley, such as Maxwell, where lemons are grown. Southern California has a de- 
structive freeze about once every ten yeare. That of 1922 did $12,000,000 worth of damage. 
That of 1937 did $50,000,000 worth of damage, or about half the value of the crop. 

For forty years 8an Diego had no temperature below freezing. Then in Januarv, 1913, 
the thermometer dropped to 25° F. That one cold wave is estimated to have done iM,000,- 
000 dama^ to oranges and other California crops. There is probably no escape from the 
occasional recurrence of such deetruction, to which in some form every part of the world 
is heir. 

“ All pickers must wear gloves to avoid injaring the skin of the fruit with the fingernails. 
Each orange must be carefully clipped, not pulled, from the stem so that neither the skin 
noi* the ''button" on the stem cna u cut, and care must be taken to prevent th e branches 
of tree f^w peratrhiitf the oran^. The picker wears a canvas picking-sack over his 
shoiudera. Whw it is full, it is laid in a field oox and unbuttoned, which prevents injury 
to the skin of the oranges that would occur if they were simply poured out of the sack. 
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«nd adls bis product ior him. The ptopeasivenees tA the utguiiastioa may 
be measoied by the fact that several years before the Worid War it tocdc an 
expert from the Department of Agriculture at Washington and paid him 
more than double his Washington salary for advice about the best methods 
of handlinjg and shipinng oranges. The expert was thought to have been an 
excellent investment. The development of co-operation among the €Ui> 
fomia citrus-growers is far ahead of that among their Florida rivals. Why? 
Perhaps the answer is partly geographic (see Chapter 33). , 

like nearly everybody else in Galifomia, the orange-growers are capital- 
ising California’s sun; they give the name “Sunkist" to their oranges. 
Everywhere they advertise the superiority of their product. The organisa- 
tion selected test localities in which to advertise, and an increase in the 
consumption of oranges resulted. After that large sums of money were spent 
regularly to make us believe in and eat the Sunkist oranges. Another sales- 
promotion device was to put an orange-squeezer for the making of orange- 
ade in thousands of drugstores. It is almost amusing to sec the peculiar 
wrath of California people at the mention of the Florida orange — and vice 
versa. 

The way natural factors control California crops is well shown hy the ab- 
sence of orange trees in front of the Cajon Pass, where the Santa Fe Railroad 
crosses from the Mojave Desert into the San Bernardino Valley. Cold winds 
sweep through the pass, bringing freezing weather in winter and beating the 
trees about in summer, so there is a break in the orange orchards opposite 
the pass. With all the care that can be observed, frost frequently injures 
the crops in small areas and sometimes does great damage even in the favored 
locations. At such times there is widespread use of fires, smudge pots, and 
orchard heaters (small metal stoves). The heaters burn low-grade oil, and 
scores to the acre are used on cold nights to keep away the frost. This is 
ultimately a poor dependence, uncertain, expensive, for what will be the 
future price of oil? “ 

The orange has been one of the baits by which many a green Easterner 
has been lured to California. Sometimes one sees a rascal hauling rich- 
looking dirt to cover up a barren piece of ground in which he has planted 
worthless seedling oranges merely in order to sell this worthless “bargain” 
to some Eastern greenhorn. This has been done over and over again. 

One of the most expert orange-growers in this region says that the orange 
orchards of California may be divided into three groups. One-third of the 
orange trees produce from to 4 boxes per tree per year, which is a profit- 
able crop. One-third were worthless from the start because of poor soil, 
poor water supply, or frosty location. These trees were set out (often by 
nonresidents) to catch suckers, which they have done, often repeatedly. 
The other third have been neglected or mistreated by people who did not 
know or would not observe the proper rules for orange culture. 

** When one considers the devastating effect of a bad frost, this industry may be said 
to be dependent upon fuel, oil fuel at that, because it alone is easy to use and to transport. 
And oil IS apparently one of the ephemera. What then? But for the tariff, it is probable 
that the chief orange industry of tne Pacific Coast would be located south of the frost tone 
in Mexico. 
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Fio. A. Intensive agriculture — » citrus area 25 miles eost of I^ Anttclea on the com- 
pound alluvial fan slupina down from the iiinuntain that Iwiinds the valley of Southern 
California on the north. Dark fulioKC, oraui^ tree; light foliow, lemon tree, liig trees by 
houses, oak or English walnut. Hound-topped trees at the right, upper center, native oat. 
Tall trees, left upper center, eucalyptus. Hunehy-topped tall trees, left center, fan palms 
for supposed ornament along the road. 8<iinc irrigation from the canyon at the upper left; 
the water supply is inmiequate. Pumping lowered the water tnble'to the dani^er iwint: 
hence an urge from this locality to got Colorado River water. (Courtesy Pacific Rural 
Press) 


THE INTENSIVENESS OF A G Birill.TITR E 

Within 100 miles of Ixis Angeles live 2,712,000 people, a large and grow- 
ing market that has bt'en a powerful factor eansing inereased intensification 
of agriculture. Southern California ha.s many earmarks of intensive farming. 
Farms are small, and land values and rentals are high. The value of crops 
and livestock jiroducts jier acre is high.** Sjiccialty crops atid the use of 
commercial fertilizer are profitable. With increased urbanization, dairying, 
e.8iatcittlly milk production, is increasing, but a greater portion of the butter 
and cheese is being imported from other regions over long distances." Much 
labor per unit of land is expended in cultivation. The tourist who travels 

“ The V.S. Census of 1630 showed that Orange County ranked first in the United 
States with SI HI worth of crops and livestock products per acre of farm land and that Los 
AniKlee County was second with $172 per acre of farm land. 

In 1933 alxnit one-thirci of the butter received in lios Angeles was produced in Cali- 
fomia: the rest of it came from other states, including such distant points as Texas, Kansas, 
and Montana. In that year 16,600,000 lbs. came from Idaho and 15,500,000 lbs. from 
Cabfornia. 
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through the C 9 untry 8 ide b impressed by the absence of weeds in the fence 
rows, oftai by the absence of fences; by the cultivation of the ground right 
down to the edge of the road; by the rows of grafted English-walnut trees 
beside the road; and by the fact that the house often stands in the orchard 
and is shaded by fruit trees. 

Nowhere in the United States is it more difficult to draw a line between 
city life, suburban life, and country life, because the farms are so small, the 
roads so good, and the automobile so universal that large numbers of people 
are making their living or a part of it by growing fruit, vegetables, and poultry 
on farms so smalT, and therefore so close together, that the farm area seems 
almost like an Eastcni residential suburb. The small farm suffices because 
the regular climate, irrigation, and the high value of crops permit a small 
area to produce a great return. But shortage of irrigation water here is 
complete calamity. 

The market-gardener has the advantage of a very long season because 
things grow for at least ten months in the year, and under irrigation he can 
get several crops from the same land.“ 

This condition of intensive agriculture and the small neat home, Lowered 
in fruit trees and other shades, is not miivcrsal. There are still some of the 
old Spanish grants, and on the road between Los Angeles and San Diego the 
Santa Fc R.R. track mns for 20 miles through one estate which has 30 miles 
of ocean frontage and is much larger than the average county in the United 
States. Some of these big estates are rented, and the standardised, unkempt 
dwelling of the tenant plainly shows that he is a tenant. The mile-long 
stretches of sugar beets and lima beans or wheat offer, with their wide ex- 
panse, a great contrast to the bungalow areas of somisuburban orchards 
(Fig. 654 A). 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural future of this n'lpon deiiends ui)on the better use of re- 
sources of which the cream has been already taken.’' Soil resources have 
been injured, and agriculture hem is full of problems. There is some truth 
in the 8 a 3 dng that “God never intended Southern California to be anything 
but a desert. Man has made it what it is.” Man still has many adjustments 
to make before he can make full use of nature and get its aid without catas- 
trophe. Instead of following the dictates of the science of agriculture, most 
ixjople are still raising this and that, according to individiial whims or in 
response to market reports. There is one possible extension of agriculture 
here. Considerable areas of salt marsh can be ditched and drained with 
tile — a start has already been made. 

Dr. Coit, formerly professor of citriculture in the University of California, 

*• But here too the glutted market menaces. In April, 1921, half of the cabb^ crop 
was abandoned; in 1931, more than one-fourth; in 1934, about one-seventh. This is but 
a type. 

’* If all farmers did as well as the best tenth, the acre yields of all crops would. increase 
from 40% to 100%. 
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bdievies that large aieaa of 
land situated above the po^ 
sibility of irrigation and ha^ 
ing as much as 12 inches of 
rain may be developed as pos- 
sible residence sites, and also 
made to produce a valuable 
crop if planted to the carob 
tree. He thinks there are 
500,000 acres of foothill land 
in Southern California suit- 
able for this crop. Dr. Coit 
has found some seedling speci- 
mens of this tree in California 
which produced regular crops 
of beans to the amount of 600 
to 700 lbs. per tree per year. 
For centuries these beans 
have been used in Europe as 
food for stock. The beans 
resemble com in chemical 
analysis and in price. As yet 
carob trees are chiefly orna- 
ments along city streets, and 
no commercial industry has 
been started, but the experi- 
ments and studies of the 
United States Soil Conserva^ 
tion Service may be expected 
to throw much light on this 
important but surprisingly 
neglected subject. 

Much of this same land might grow the olive, but with the present prices 
of $200 a ton for the best pickling olives and $40 a ton for common oil olives, 
olive oil cannot be produced in the United States in competition with Eu- 
ropean olive oil or with other vegetable oils. Olives might be grown on much 
of the rough land near the heads of alluvial fans. There are a few orchards 
in such locations now, and the fact is suggestive. The carob and the olive 
are mentioned as types. There are probably many more crop trees that 
might be used.*’ 

THE WATER SUPPLY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
OF A VITAL RESOURCE 

Wells and pumps are being used for irrigation in Southern California more 
than in any other part of the United States. The ground water is slow to 
** For fuller diecuesion of this point, see J. Russell Smith, Tree Crope. 



Fio, A. No, it isn't a volcano, merely a brush fire 
on a California mountain twenty minutes after it 
rtarted. The brush fire is one of the serious problems 
in California's future. After fire comes flood, ter- 
rific erosion, poverinu of valley lands with sand, and 
wasting water needed for irrigation later in the year. 
The dry summer, combined with the great numlrer of 
people and the easy travel of the automobile, greatly 
increases the number of fires that start. (Curtesy 
U.S. Forest Service) 
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aeoumulate, but' the idectric 
piunp works »}»dly. As a 
result, in 1922, at the end of 
four dry years, the people of 
many locali^ were in a con- 
dition littld short of panic. 
Near San Bernardino the 
water in some wells had gone 
down 60 feet, greatly increas- 
ing the cost of pumping and 
promising the complete ex- 
liaustion of wells which were 
really using up an accumula- 
tion. Some land had to be 
;ibaiidoned. The seriousness 
of this problem is shown by 
the following quotation; 

Most of the water supplies, 
whether used for domestic pur- 
[X)ses or irrigation, are obtained 
wholly or in part from gnmnd 
water. In 1905 Mendenhall es- 
timated that two-thirds of the 
land at that time under irriga- 
tion in this region obtained its 
water from subterranean sources 
during the protracted period of 
low run-off then prevailing.” 


- 


, ■.?t5 
'■t' 


Fio. A. California commits suicide. Any land- 
owner ie free to kill a part of the state, as this man has 
done. The barn, truck, and automobile at the upper 
left give some idea of the depth of this gully, which 
has resulted in leas than forty years from three plow 
furrows made to carry off water from a rich and 
level valley floor. Fn>m this start the neglected 
gully became this "canyon” several miles long. It 
IS now developing branches which promise to eat up 
the whole valley — unless thousands of dollars are 
spent to stop it. 

In this section of California, near Santa Paula, 
hills like those in the background are plowed each 
year and planted to lima lieans, cultivated all summer, 
kept bare all winter, and of course erode terribly. 
The ownership of land should not l>e. a right. It 
should be a privilege, because so few are fit to exer- 
cise it if our country is to live. “Noliody loves this 
land," said a representative of an old and cultured 
country as he viewed American gullies. (Photo by 
J. Russell Smith) 


Since that time much more 
land has been brought under 
irrigation, and by 1938 the 
proportion of land supplied 
with ground water had in- 
creased to nearly 90 per cent. 

The recent arrival of new 
water from the Colorado is 
somewhat like a fresh legacy 
to a young spendthrift who 
had wasted one inheritance. 

There are two cures for 
this exhaustion of the ground 
water. One is to pump out 
less water; but the other, and 
better, cure is to get more water into the ground. Man can do this to some 
extent by diverting mountain streams at the foot of the mountiuii in such a 


*' F. C. Ebert, Record* of Water Levels in Welle in Southern California, U.S. Geol. Sur- 
vey, Water Supply Paper 468, 1921, p. 6. 
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Fig. a. California penance. These five monsters are pulling a plow that cuts a furrow 
6 ft. deep and brings up the good valley soil to the top of the sand which was washed over 
the good soil by a flwid from the Santa Ana River, the main stream of the Los Angles 
Basin. Plainly this cannot be done many times in one place. Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk of the 
C.S. Soil Conservation Service says that in the terrible California flood of 1938 some 
streams tarried more earth than water. (Ctmrtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co.) 


way that water will run into the ground. This is made possible by the geol- 
ogy of these valley.s. They are made of mountain wash, brought down by 
the streams and spread out at the foot of the mountain. If a swift moun- 
tain stream strikes a valley, its speed slows up and the load begins to drop. 
The heaviest material drops first; the water spreads out the finer stuff in 
deltas or alluvial fans, as sueh formatioas are called. They are essentially 
like the desert basins and the Colorado delta already explained, the only 
diffcircnee being that the upper end of these fans is often of surprisingly 
coarse material. For example, on the upper end of the Mill Creek fan near 
San Bernardino there are hundreds of acres of rough bouldery land, composed 
of coarse sand, gravel, and stones, some of the latter as big as bushels, and 
gradtially reducing in size with increases of distance from the foot of the can- 
yon. But the fan extended 3 or 4 miles before the .soil got fine enough for any 
kind of tillage, and then the fact that most of it was wasteland was shown 
by little patches here and there set to orange trees after the stones had been 
very laboriously picked up and the sandy soil thus made available. The jour- 
ney down the fan showed increasing areas of tillable land, but it was several 
miles before one reached soil so fine that the w'hole of it was in farms, chiefly 
oranges. Down the center was a sandy watercourse, now dry, but spanned 
by a very wide bridge speaking effectively of winter floods and wasted waters. 
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f’to, A. Scientific utilizaticm of a hill near Santa Paula, Calif. Oranite trccn were planted 
along the fane of the hill in rows that descended with a slight grade so that irrigation water 
in furrows above the trees would flow gently along lietween the rows. No terrace wae 
made at the beginning, but ail cultivation was on the horizontal between the trees. In ten 
years’ time a distinct terrace had been made. Along the level bench at the top of the ter- 
race was cultivation, irrigation furrows, and the hauling of the crop. The steep banks at 
the face of the terrace were mowed by scythe twice a year, the vegetation being allowed to 
stay where it fell. 

There was almost no erosion, and while orchards in the flat land below were sumetimM 
spending $75 per acre per year for orchard heating the hillsides required much leas of it, 
• often none. (See Fig. 651 A.) It costa $10 an acre to pump water up the hill to ,thm 
orchards, but the lower cost of land and the relative frost immunity make the hillside 
orchard a very successful venture. Not a horse on the place. (Courtesy Harry F. Reddick, 
U.S. Soil Cons, device) 

The coarseness of the earth at the top of the fan allows water to soak into 
it very rapidly, a fact of great importance to the irrigators, who can pump 
it out months later, and perhaps at a place miles away down the slope. The 
stream is spread over the top of the fan by little dams and eanals so that 
the water may sink into the earth. In one place in Southern California 800 
acres are being used for spreading water on such land. 

MOUNTAIN RESERVOIRS 

In the winter raging torrents rush down channels which for ten or eleven 
months each year may be nothing more than dry white sand. Even parts 
of the city of Los Angeles have suffered heavily from floods in winter. IjOs 
A ngeles has an average annual rainfall of but 15.2 inches, but in five da 3 rs’ 
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time, at the end of , 

and the begaming of 

in 11938, the heavens opened 
and dropped 11 indies of rain. 
More than 30,000 square 
miles in Southern California 
suffered damage. Towns were 
marooned, highways and 
railroads were washed away, 
bridges collapsed, houses were 
undermined, and people fled 
to higher ground. For hours 
Los Angeles had no contact 
with the outside world except 
by radio, and even the movie 
studios stopped work to help 
fight the flood. Eighty-one 
people lost their lives, and 
property was damaged to the 
extent of 883,000,000. In the 
following June the War De- 
partment allocated 814,000,- 
000 for flood-control work.® 
One of the best means of 
controlling floods (and saving 
water for irrigation and for 
municipal use) is to construct 
reservoirs in the narrow moun- 
tain canyons. Such reservoirs 
have been built in the Paco- 
ima, Tujunga, San Gabriel, 
San Dima, Dalton, and San- 
tiago canyons, and others are 
under construction.® 

The problem of the use of water, aith its troubles of overpumping, alkali 
land, ovenrrigation, and failure of supply at critical times, requires handling 
in a larg(‘ way, by the kind of soci^ organization of which the twentieth 
century must work out many types if our efficiency in the use of resources is 
to pass 25 per cent or 50 per cent. In recent years mutual water companies 
have been organized for the purpose of combining individual wells for the 
lienefit of all, which pemiite a more economic handling of reclamation. Most 
of those who use the water have less water than they need. Sometimes they 
wake up in the night from dreams of dry ditches, fmling wells, and withering 

- " lao 000,000 for flood control. In 1934 the votera 

control, and appbcationa by the county 

for FW A and RFC asfuatance were also rejected 
. *! countiea of California had 132 dama, representins an in- 

vestment of $67,000,000, and impounduig 1,408,000 acie-feet of water. * 


n ANNUAL PRECIPITATION 
MrHimocL^Hu coa Awau.ca 

Fig a Compare the regulanty of the rainfall in 
those two nties; the percenta^ of difference between 
highest and lowest in ea<h city In most regions of 
low rainfall the percentage of fluctuation from liighest 
to lowest w much greater than in lands of heavier 
rain. (Courtesy C 8 Weather Bureau) 
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Fio. A. After 4 in. of rain in two dayn these little basins are two-thirds full, with no 
breakovers, and the subsoil will get the water. This system, called basin-listing, is one of 
the new methods of conserving both soil and water. (Courtesy t^.S. Soil Cons. Service) 

drought in alfalfa field, truck field, and orchard. The man who findg hin well 
going dry is in a position to listen to reason and to be amenable to the idea 
of applying the law of eminent domain still further to water-supply and 
irrigation problems. The great need is to increase the supply and make its 
distribution and use more effeetive. This means Ic.ss of our beloved American 
independence for the individual, but such sacrifice seems less terrible when 
it holds out the poasibility of supplying the failing well with water from the 
top of an alluvial fan miles away, or bringing it by a new ditch from a reservoir 
not yet built, or jrooling the water from a particular well. Any co-operative 
enterprise is confronted with a big and knotty problem of engineering, of 
agriculture, and above all of dealing w'ith human nature. People should 
realize this truth: “It must become a crime to waste water.” 

These people are also deeply concerned about their forests. Places where 
a generation or two ago good forests stood have been burned down to the 
subsoil, almost to the rock, by repeated forest fires. There are much larger 
areas of hill and low mountain watersheds where a cover of brush (chaparral) 
naturally holds the earth and helps it to store water. Thousands of acres 
of this too have been burned, paving the way for flo«)d destruction. 

The north fork of the Yuba River in the Sierras of California is forest-covered, and 
the south fork has been denuded. The first has a watershed of 139 sejuare miles, 
and the second a watershed of 120 square miles. The first, well covered with timber and 
brilsh, gives a minimum nin-off of 113 cubic feet per second. The second should have 
given a minimum run-off of about 100 cubic feet per second, but it is said to be prac- 
tically nothing for four months in the year.** 

** Charles R. Van Rise, The Cotuervaiion uj Natural Reeourcet in the United States, p. 240. 
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The agricultural value of the water from a small effective watershed is 
astounding. In 1916 the San Antonio watershed in Southern California, 
with an area of only 24 square miles, furnished irrigation water for 25,760 
acres devoted to citrus fruit, alfalfa, and sugar beets, and producing $5,400,000 
worth.* *• The same year, the San Diego watershed, 18 square miles, watered 
5800 acres of citrus fruits, with a crop value of $2,600,000.* 

THE IMPORTED WATER SUPPLY 

The availability of water has long been the greatest single factor affecting 
the economic development of Southern California. By 1900 it was realized 
that Los Angeles and vicinity could never pass 1,000,000 population whUe 
depending upon the water supply within the basin. It was William Mul- 
hoUand, city engineer, who in 1908, carrying his levels over mountain and 
valley, figured out the route for a 22^mile aqueduct which brought the water 
from Owens Lake on the cast aide of the Sierra through a $25,000,000 struc- 
ture of cement and steel. The precious fluid came through canal, siphon, and 
tuimel across desert and valley, and finally under the mountain, into the 
Los Angeles Basin. 

As a consequence, the city of Los Angeles could take care of twice as many 
people, and was able to mwl the demands of the Goodyear Rubber Company 
when it asked for a guarantee of 6,000,000 gallons of water per day, as a 
necessary basis for the founding of a $20,000,000 factory on the Pacific 
Coast. 

One of the conditions of the contract whereby Los Angeles got the Owens 
Valley water was that the water mu.st all be used in Los Angeles; so Los 
Angeles promptly enlarged itself to make use of the water. At a single sweep 
it took in over 50,000 acres of dry wheatland in the San Fernando Valley. 
This tract is now laid out with water mains sufficient for intensive irrigation 
of fruit and vegetables. In 1930 about 52,000 jjeople were living in the San 
Fernando Valley section of Los Angeles, a kind of agricultural suburb of 
fruit and poultry farms within the city limits. Since then a large residential 
development has taken place, and the supply from Owens Lake has be.en 
supplemented by water from Mono Lake. Strange to say, it was found 
tliat the same amount of water will sup)>ly this land whether it is used for 
residence or for irrigated agriculture. 

Today the people of Los Angeles are reaching again across the mountains 
for more water. After ten years of surveying and planning, work was begun 
in 1934 on the Colorado River Aqueduct, which will carry 1500 cubic feet 
of water i)er second from a diversion dam 18 miles north of Parker, Arizona, 
to the ultimate comsumers in Los Angeles -County nearly 300 miles away. 
To conduct the water through the mountain area it was necessary to dig 
29 tunnels totaling 90 miles in length and to lift the water 1583 feet by pumps 
driven with electricity, generated chiefly at Boulder Dam. California hopes 

• See U.S. Forest Service, TTW the ffalional Forest* hfean to the Water User, 1919. 

*• ^ A Plan for American Forutry, Senate Doc. 12, 73r(l Cong., Ut aeae., pp. 301, 317-18, 
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that tlus new water supply, together with existing facilities, will meet the 
needs of 10,000,000 people and promote irrigation and industrial develop* 
ment — and bungalows, bungalows, bungalows for the millions who have re* 
tired vrith ineome. 

The huge Cajalco Reservoir southeast of Corona and Riverside, at an 
elevation of about 1500 feet, receives and holds the water from the Colorado 
River Aqueduct in a strategic place, whence it can be permitted to flow to 
many localities. On January 20, 1940, the main Cajalco Reservoir had 
25,000 acre-feet of water, but distribution to cities was not expected before 
January 1, 1941. 

Anyone who is inclined to think that rugged individualism is a sufficient 
social philosophy will find much food for tliought if he examines this Los 
Angeles water plan and its implications. It is an interesting example of the 
scope, method, and size of economic-social organization in the Machine Age, 
especially in a land of little rain. 

As to scope, there arc 242 miles of main aqueduct between the intake near 
the Colorado River and the main Cajalco Reservoir, on a hilltop not far from 
the crest of the western mountain wall of the Los Angeles plain. There are 
three reservoirs along the main aqueduct, and three others between the 
Cajalco Reservoir and the market. 

As to method, the development bc^an in 1924 with extensive investigSi- 
tions financed by a bond issue of the city of Los Angeles. Then followed a 
state law somewhat like the Ohio flcK)d conservancy law (page 363). Under 
this law was organized a corporation spoken of as a “separate and independent 
political corporate entity." It has a board of directors of which there shall 
be one or more from each of the citi^ (now 13 in number) that form the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California. This corporation, 
created to sell water, has also the power to buy and sell land, and like a city, 
combines government and business. It can borrow money, levy taxes, and 
has the power of eminent domain. It is a nonprofit enterprise. 

As to the time involved, they had got as far as organizing the Metropolitan 
Water District in 1928. In January, 1938, 1 spent a very pleasant afternoon 
studying a carob orchard that was in the shadows of the great masonry 
dam that was soon to retain the water of the Cajalco Reservoir, which would 
drown the orchard. As to cost, a $220,000,000 bond issue was authorized. 
By March 1, 1939, $208,500,000 of these Imnds had be<!n sold, chiefly to 
the RFC and the PWA. 

Southern California will continue to be a desirable place of residence. It 
will continue to be a place for the health-seekers, and it has already become 
a manufacturing center. 

POWER, MANUFACTURES, AND MARKETS 

For a long time manufactures in Southern California were limited to local 
needs, with the great exception of moving-picture films. For many years 
manufacturing in this area was handicapped hy a deficiency in fuel. With 
the exception of .small deposits on Vancouver Island in British Columbia and 
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Flo. A. Production of bituminous coal by states, 1034. The height of the column 
represents total production; the black portion, shipments by rail, including railway fuel; 
the crosshatched portion, shipments by water; the white portion, truck shipments of local 
and colliery fuel; figures on the state, millions of tons of, the total coal production. The 
counties producing coal are outline^ as well as the states. 

The coal situation of the Pacific Coast as shown by this map emphasizes the imrortance 
of Pacific Coast oil and water power, and raises a huge question mark as to what will happen 
when the oil is gone. (Courtesy ViS. MineraU Yearbook, 1936) 

those in interior Alaska, the entire Pacific Coast of North America lacked 
coal, which had to be imported from the eastern United States, Australia, 
Japan, and even Great Britain. Then came hydroelectric power from the 
Sierra and the discovery of oil and gas in and around Los Angeles.” With 
oil and gas came the stimulus of a great boom, with its few big, loudly yelled 
stories of fabulous fortunes and its many little whispered stories of lost hopes 
and savings. California’s petroleum output increased from 4,300,000 barrels 
in 1900 to 262,900,000 barrels in 1923, when for a few years it led the nation. 
In 1938 the output was 249,700,000 barrels, about three-fourths of which 
was produced in Los Angeles and adjacent Kem and Orange counties. For 
several decades cheap oil has proved a great boon to the industry of the 

” Oil wells were drilled within the city of Los Angeles, around Los Angeles, and even in 
the ocew near Petroleum engineers call an oil well “straight” if It is within 3° of 
perpendicular. So thick were the oil wells at Long Beach that they became tmgled as 
they went down, and owners were often at law over subterranean trespass. Fortunately, 
along came H. John Eastman, who set up a derrick in 1M2 at Huntington Beach and drilled 
a wdl that curved from the beach down and out under the sea. His discovery of “con- 
trolled directional drilling” disproved the previous notion that wells had to be drilM 
strai^t down into the earth, and has opened up new vistas for the oil industry. Who owns 
the oil under the sea — the individuiu with property along the shore, the state, or the 
Federal Government? That is now a burning legal question. See Upton Close, “More 
Oil from Crooked Wells,” Scientific American, August, 1939, pp. 84-87. 
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Pacific Coast, and, for the time being, Southern California remains oil-rich. 
The latest development of power resources was inaugurated in 1936, when 
the giant generators at Boulder Dam (115,000 horse power each) were put 
into service and the transmission of electricity to the Los Angeles market 
299 miles away was begun. 

Largely as a result of the increased availability of p)ower resources, manu- 
f^turing has increased, and today Los Angeles County is the leading in- 
dustrial area west of Chicago. In 1937 the value of its manufactures was 
over $1,200,000,000, and its factories employed 42.7 per cent of the wage- 
earners in the state, paid 42.3 per cent of the wages, and produced 41.6 per 
cent of the total value of California’s manufariuring industry. On the basis 
of value of output, Los Angeles County led the industrial areas of the nation 
in petroleum-refining, moving-picture production, airplane manufacture, and 
secondary assembling of automobiles; it ranked second in the manufacture 
of tires and tubes, fourth in furniture-making, and fourth in the production 
of women’s clothing. 

Within 150 miles of Los Angeles live 3,000,000 people, a large and growing 
market. The fact remains, however, that only three of Los Angeles’ leading 
industries have markets that are truly national and international in extent, 
namely, petroleum-refining, moving-picture production, and aircraft manu- 
facture.®* Petroleum and its products are sold extensively along the Pacific 

** In 1B37 the vahie of leading manufactures in Los Angeles County in millions of doUan 
was ae follows: petroleum-refining, moving pictures (cost of production), 171; motor 
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Fio. A. In more ways thw one California is a child 
of the mountains. This map illustrates the power aspect 
of it. Note the long line from Boulder Dam. (CAiurteny 
Nat’l Sesourcei Board) 


Coast of North sad South 
America and are shipped in 
large quantities through the 
Panama Canid to our Atlantic 
seaboard; they are shipped 
to Japan, Australia, and Eu- 
rope. Hollywood films, as 
everyone knows, are distrib- 
uted to the four comers of the 
earth. The rapidly growing 
aircraft industry of Los An- 
geles accounts for nearly half 
of the nation’s output, and 
the Douglas, Vultee, Lock- 
heed, and North American 
companies have a large do- 
mestic and foreign market.^ 
On the other hand, such 
leading industries as meat- 
packing, baking, and printing 
and publishing are distinctly 
local industries. Practically 
all the other industries pro- 
duce goods that are destined 
for local or Pacific Coast 
markets. Certainly manu- 
facturers in Southern Cali- 
fornia are at a disadvantage 
in reaching the nation ’s great- 
est market, the northeastern 
qjiarter of the United States. 


THE MOVING-PICTUBE INDUSTRY 

In Los Angeles’ internationally famous suburb, Hollywood, are produced 
two-thirds of all the moving pictures exhibited throughout the world.** More 
than $100,000,000 arc invested in the 75 studios of this great industry, which 
in 1937 disbursed $140,000,000 in wages and salaries alone. On its pay roll 
were 34,600 persons, including 16,400 wage-earners; 15,000 persons were 
employed in auxiliary manufacturing and service industries. The surface 
a nd the clima te of Southern California are the natural resources which have 

vehicles, 65; meat-puking, 79; rubber tires end tubes, 65; printing and publishing, 54; 
machinery and mschine-sbop products, 46; bread and other bakery products, 42; aircraft, 
40: wont’s clothing, 34; furniture and fixtures, 23; canned and cured fish, 19; plaiW- 
mill products, 17; etretrical machinery, 16. 

• Lar^y u a result of disturbed conditions in Europe, Los Angeles aircraft manufac- 
turers had 1100,000,000 worth of orders on band at the beginning of 1930. 

" 1" recent years the lar^ and newer plants have been looted in the Ban Fernando 
Valley near Burbank, at Culver City, and in the western suburbe of Los Angeles. 
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been most instrumental in makinK it the movinK-picture center of the United 
States and of the world. During most of the year the producers can stage 
an outdoor scene and photograph it without the intervention of unexpected 
showers. The dependable weather of the long, dry summer is a decided 
asset. Winter is mild enough for much outdoor work, and there is very 
little strong wind. 

This locality offers wonderful settings for great varieties of' pictures. Do 
the producers want seashore, mountain, plain, farm, village, city, orchard, 
palm, pine, sand dune, or rocky cliff? All are within easy reach of Hollywood 
and other California studios. Just a short trip by automobile takes the 
actors to the desired spot. 

It is hard for persons from the uniform East, when' both sides of a moun- 
tain are alike, to realize the contrast between the sea side of California 
mountains and the desert side of these same mountains — orange, pine, palm, 
dune, the dead desert. 

As is usually the case with industry, that of moving pictures brought subsid- 
iaries with it. If a scene with the period furniture of the time of Queen Vic- 
toria or Cleopatra is wanted, that can be hired from firms whose business it is to 
rent furniture for this purjwse. If the hero wishes to wear the shoes of Charle- 
magne or Caesar, there arc shoemakers who liave the patterns and can make 
the shoes; he can hire clothing and unifonns for almost any country and any 
Ijeriod of history. Does the story call for a bowl of bread dough to be smashed 
over the head of the hero? Behold a manufacturing j)lant that specializes 
in soft and friable pottery! Another plant rnakt* furniture which breaks 
harmlessly when used. One of the studios even maintains a private zoo, 
with a chimpanzee, lions, and other animals awaiting the call. One morning 
1000 gray-haired women were desired for a great scene. By noon they were 
assembled by the aid of a card catalogue — they were already on file. Ten 
thousand maidens can be obtained in a few hours, for nearly everybody 
wants to get into the movies. Los Angeles is forever having to deal with 
the penniless, deluded persons who without qualifications have come from 
the ends of the world to star in the movies. The unemployed population 
of Los Angeles furnishes plenty of material for mobs and supers. 

To succeed in this industry, more is needed than an artistic temfierament 
and a desire to act. Plenty of hard, careful work is necessary. One day a 
movie queen forgot to wear a locket that had a vital part in the plot. Not 
until the end of a day’s work was the omission discovered. The whole day’s 
work went for nothing; it had to be done again, although the actual cost of 
the complete staff of actors, supers, and photographers, and the cost of rentals, 
mounted to $10,000 a day. So thorou^ly organized has the movie industry 
become that it is less dependent on California climate and scenery than it 
used to be. For many purposes, synthetic scenery now replaces nature. 
Buildings are being made in which players can enact scenes previously done 
out of doors. The industry seems to be more firmly established by these 
buildings than it was before they were built. Horrible to contemplate, it is 
probably true that Hollywood is the greatest single center of influence of 
thought for the average man. From this town come most of the films at 
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which 50,000,000 people spend an afternoon or evening each week in the 
United States altme." 

The moving-picture industry is in the control of a group of New York 
former clothing-dealers who have had the foresight to seize upon the picture 
industry. This is another example of the pouring of capital into Southern 
California. The films are made in Hollywood, but financed and distributed 
through New York. 

THE PORT OF LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeles is a hustling city. It boasts a greater expenditure per capita 
for schools than any other city in the country. The organized promoters 
are working for the third epoch of the city's industrial history. First, the 
city was an agricultural center; then it became a tourist and residential 
center; now it has become a manufacturing and commercial center. Los 
Angeles needed a harbor. The people reached out with comprehensive 
plans. There used to be a little place south of Los Angeles called San Pedro. 
It had a breakwater and a poor harbor. Los Angeles annexed San Pedro and 
converted its muddy creek into a good harbor. The port was only 10 per cent 
used in 1918, but Los Angeles persuaded 150 shipping lines to call there. 
Between 1916 and 1936 the total volume of traffic increased from 800,000 
to 17,600,000 short tons. Exports are seven times as heavy as imports (mark 
of a raw-material region), and coastwise shipments are nearly twice the 
receipts, chiefly because of the heavy outbound traffic in petroleum. The 
intercoastal trade consists largely of outbound petroleum and inbound iron 
and steel and misccllanmus manufactures. In this timber-poor region much 
lumber is imported from Washington and Oregon. Los Angeles is making 
a strong bid for transpacific trade, and Japan is its principal foreign market, 
buying petroleum, cotton, and other goods from our Southwest. Los Angeles 
has also become to the trade of western Mexico what Seattle is to the trade 
of Alaska. Los Angeles boasts that when the sefiorita of Mazatldn steps 
forth on the street she looks like the models of the best Los Angeles stores, 
whence her clothing comes. Access to cheap ocean transportation, enhanced 
by the Panama Canal, has unquestionably been a strong factor in the re- 
markable economic development of Los Angeles. 

HUMAN ENERGY 

Granted mechanical energy, the final question for this region is whether 
it will continue to develop human energy. This {joint will be discussed in 

" Many movies go to formm lands, and what do they tell of the United States? Says 
the London Evening Netea; “It is inhabited in the East by unscrupulous but enormously 
sucoessful buriness men, who devote their nights to squandering in cabarets their ill-gottm 
iwns of the day before. In tlm West ‘bad men’ rob stagecoaches and banks and shoot 
sheriffs and their partners in crime and spend a good deal of time rolling on the ground in 
attempts to gouge each other’s eyes out. The North is peopled by bear^ scoundrels who 
m there to escape from the law, to steal mining claims and to menace lonely girls snow- 
bound in log cabins. The South is notable for ewti and hsdf-breeds. The las^named have 
no particular vice; they are just bad.’’ 
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anoth^ chapter. The fact is that Southern California has thus far grown 
up on imported brains as well as imported capital. Moat of the adults of this 
refpon were bom in some other place. Most of its activities are being run by 
“a lot of imported Yankees still running with the energy that results from 
their having been wound up somewliere else.” It is impossible to calculate 
the influence of a few dozen captains of industry who, having made themselves 
nervous wrecks somewhere east of the Rockies, came to Southern California 
to get well, and who then turned their unusual and unused talents to the de- 
velopment of the region. This territory has also a great advantage in that it 
has been settled by the progressives from other states. The “stick-in-the- 
mud” has stayed at home, so that he does not block the wheels of California 
progress — as yet. It is plain that Southern California has an assured future 
as long as it can keep on importing energetic human beings and money from 
elsewhere. Just how far it will go is an interesting question, which no one can 
answer today. It depends so much upon highly imaginative enterprises of 
large scale. 


THE NORTH COAST STRIP 

Three counties along the coast north of Lor Angeles arc commonly spoken 
of as being in Southern California. These counfieH, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
and San Luis Obispo, have b<!autiful shore lines, cool climate, and picturesque 
mountains with scraggy forests on their tops and pastures on their slopes. 
Between the mountains are valleys — dry, narrow, mcagerly supplied with 
water for irrigation. Fruit is grown in the valleys, and wheat and beans are 
grown along the shore and on unirrigated .slopes, as they are in the similar area 
at the south end of this region toward San Diego. 

This area is not included in the big water-borrowing scheme oi Loe Angeles, 
and its limited resources are shown by the small population of the counties, 
150,000 in comparison with seventeen times that many in the four counties 
to the south, which gained twice a.s great a percentage in 1920-30. 

Santa Barbara, with its shining harbor enclased by beautiful hills, is backed 
by a mountain studded with villas and bungalows. Many consider it the most 
delightful of all California residence sections. Said the hotel clerk in answer 
to my question: “There are just two classes of people — the rich and the 
poor, the rich who have come here to live on their money and the pwr who 
work for them. No manufacturing whatever — they don't allow it. It’s 
just like Newport in the East, where rich jxsople go to Rjjend their summers. 
They come here to spend the winter.” 
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ALONG the eastern side of the Great Valley of 
California is the Sierra Nevada, a great mountain 
chain 75 miles wide.' In an economic sense these 
mountains may be called the mother of the Great 
Valley, and also its nurse, for they give it both life 
and health. The prosperity of the valley lies in the 
lap of the mountains. From them it must draw great 
drafts of water, the life of its fields, water and water 
power for farm, town, and city. From the ridges, 
valleys, and lower peaks of the mountains also comes 
wood; and to an increasing extent the mountains 
furnish recreation for California vacation-seekers and 
attraction to draw tourists from afar. 

But water is the chief product. The Sierra Nevada has a long gradual 
western slope and a short eastern slope. This is fortunate indeed for the Great 
Valley of California. The long western slope gives space for the wringing of 
much moisture from the moist west wind. The big resource of the mountains 
is precipitation, four or five times as much as occurs in the Great Valley a 
short distance to the west, and five or ten times as much as falls in the Great 
Basin east of the wind barrier of the Sierra. 

The heaviest Sierra precipitation comes in the winter, and — fortunately 
for the farmer’s summer crop — much of this winter precipitation i.s in the 
form of snow. These mountains are deluged with snow (Fig. 174 A). At 
Summit, on the Southern Pacific R.R., elevation 7017 feet, the record for 
forty-four years averaged 419 inches of snow. On March 10, 1911, snow at 
Summit lay 25 feet, 7 inches deep. At near-by Tamarack the record was 
884 inches of snowfall during the winter of 1906-4)7. On March 2, 1936, many 
snowdrifts in Mondoc County were over 100 feet deep. Ten feet of snow is 
ctommon over considerable areas of the Sierra Nevada. It often reaches the 
eaves of one-story building. Summer cabins are frequently crushed by the 
weight of the snow and more frequently .still by avalanches. The higher 
regions of the Sierra have not been settled long enough fur the "avalanche 
runs" to be definitely known, as they are in the Alps, where damage can be 
avoided by erecting structures only at safe places. The elaborate summer 
borne which Wallace Beery, the movie star, erected on an island in June 
Lake, Mono County, vas thus destroyed by an avalanche a few years ago. 

' Phwographically, the Sierra and the Cascades end at the Feather River, so that 
Mount Loam, the volcano, is in the Cascades. But this is an economic rather tlum a physi- 
^^pbic discussion, and tins chapter deals with the mounts to the east of the Great 
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Fig. a. Tt siiowfi in the Sierra, and this 26-ft. accumulation was a bit tough on the 
three-story Summit Hotel at Summit, (Mf., but it was grand the next summer for the 
irrigators m the valley below. (Courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau) 


Strangely enough, foreHts survive even in these areas of heavy snow. 
Broad-leaved trees are broken to pieces, but a few varieties of evergreen en- 
dure in a peculiar manner. Each winter the snow breaks off all side limbs 
of these hardy trees while they are small enough to be covered. Each summer 
the trees push on farther up until finally they are little spindling bare rods 
15 feet long, with small bunches of foliage at their tops. 

Such heavy snowfall offers a serious problem to railroad operation. To 
combat it the Southeni Pacific R.R. on its Overland Route has 12 miles of 
main-line track in the Sierra covered with snow sheds, and has ready for 
instant service powerful snowplows and other equipment to keep the tracks 
clear. Only in rare instances has snow blocked the main line in more than 
sixty years, and traffic delays during the winter last but a few minutes, so 
well is the railroad equipped to handle the snow. When this route was com- 
pleted in 1869, more than 30 miltw of the main line was covered with snow 
sheds, which protected the line but shut out the view of some of America’s 
grandest scenery. Tlie development of snow-fighting equipment has made 
it possible to eliminate gradually more than half of this “longest house in the 
world.’’ Sections of the sheds facing the canyons are hinged and may be 
opened in summer so that the passengers’ view is not obstructed. Some sec- 
tions of the wooden sheds have been replaced with reinforced concrete; other 
sections have been rebuilt many times. The wooden sheds cost $87,000 a 
mile for single track and $126,.500 a mile for double track. The concrete sheds 
cost $442,500 a mile for single track and $595,500 a mile for double track. 
During the summer montlis fire trains are stationed at strategic points to 
protect the shcKls against fire. 
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The valley dweller is so keenly interested in Kerrs snow that it is news in 
Calffoniia papers. Much snow on the mountain iii March means much 
water for the valley in June, while little snow promisee water famine. The 
snow supply is far from regular. Loose snow means quick melting and floods. 
Tight snow means slow melting and long irrigation. 

In the winter of 1912-13 Summit had 284 inches of snow. Six years hdoie 
there had been 602 inches.* At best the moimtain snow has usually melted 
and run off through the soil and down the streanos by the end of June. As a 
result, many an acre of Great Valley farmland gets a Jtme watering but can 
have none in July. Plainly the farmers need water storage. The building 
of reservoirs in the mountains has already begun. In 1923 the D.on Pedro 
Dam on the Tuolumne River was finished. It is 288 feet high and impounds 
94,200,000,000 gallons of water for irrigation that give an all-summer water 
supply to thousands of acres which had often gone dry during the latter part 
of summer. The Hetch Hetchy Dam on the same river, now completed, is 
430 feet high, storing 1,466,000,000,000 gallons of water; it provides addi- 
tional water for San Francisco and also electric power. These are merely 
two of many dams, and there will doubtless be more. 

Because people in the valley have such a vital interest in the amount of snow 
that falls in the mountains, a new science has been developed in recent years, 
the science of “snow surveying.” In the winter of 1937-38 more than 30,000 
exact measurements were taken of snow depth and water content at 682 
different locations in the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada. This survey cost 
$100,000, but the accumulated knowledge made it possible to save millions 
of dollars to the many interests that wanted advance information regarding 
stream flow. To make the 8ur\'ey, more than 1000 men were sent into the 
mountains to shelter cabins high on the ranges. They worked in pairs or 
threes, traveling over the deep snows on skis or snowshoes and taking measure- 
ments. Their reports and similar reports made by the National Park Service, 
the Forest Service, power companies, and lumber companies were all co- 
ordinated by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Engineering into a 
single report for the entire mountain area from Mexico to Canada. As a 
consequence, people in the valleys and the plains learned how to plan for the 
most effective use of their water. Conservation stands to gain as a result 
of this new science of “snow surveying.” 

These mountiuns have for the valley another creative gift, without which 
the valley would lose its greatest industry — fruit. The fruit industry of the 
Great Valley thrives because the mountiun wall shuts out from the warm 
valley the cold winds from the interior of the continent. 

WATER POWER 

In addition to furnishing life and protection and wood for the farmer, the 
Sierra also furnishes light and power to fanner and townsman alike. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of horse power are carried across the valley by wires from 

■AH. Palmer "The Regions of Greatest Snowfall in the United States,’’ U.S. Dept 
of Agr., MonMy Weather Review, May, 1015, p. 2lA 
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mountain power plant to 
seacoaat city. Man cannot 
lift himself by his bootstraps, 
but water is more a^le. 
Water falling through a 
mountain power plant gen- 
erates energy that may lift 
water from the same stream 
100 miles away, or pump it 
from wells, put it on the 
land, and by so doing turn 
poor pasture into profitable 
cropland. 

ZONES OF VEGETA- 
TION 

The long western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada giw.s 
room for changes in tem- 
peratures and moisture to 
separate natural vegetation 
into clearly marked zones. 
The first zone, up to l.'iOO 
feet, includes the rounded 
foothills of the mountains, 
often grass-covered foothills 
because the low altitude 
means scanty rain. In the 
moister spots are scattered 
oak trees. In the forest 
transition zone, 1500 to 3000 
feet, better rainfall encour- 
ages scattered trees, es- 
pecially yellow pine, the 



Fi«. A. The pleasureH of wonHer. The tree called 
Ueneral Sherman and eoinc of its .vnunger neighboiz 
in Sequoia National Park in the Sierra Nevada. So 
nearly indestructible is this redwood that you can see 
here in this picture how the old tree has resisted fire. 
It is said that logs have lain for eenturies in the forest 
and then been cut for lumber. The small straight 
tree immediately to the left of the General would be 
the amazement of a state if it stood in an eastern for- 
est. (Courtesy Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.) 


drought-resister. Drenching rain between 3000 and 6000 feet makes a third 


zone of heavy timber, thick forest. The fourth zone, from 6000 to 8500 feet, 


has much rock surface, with here and there poorer forest stunted by the cold 


at the upper limit. 

The high Sierra contains Mt. Whitney, 14,495 feet, the highest peak in 
the United States, reaching far above the timber line. The close relationship 
between rainfall and vegetation is clearly revealed. The tree line on the dry 
east side is much higher than on the wet west .side of the mountains. 

The heavy timber zone is the home of the sequoia. This may well be 
called the emperor of trees, for it makes the king of forests. Standing in the 
presence of these giants, you may be silent with a sense of awe and come to 
understand the meaning of the word "majesty” far better than by the view of 
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IdngB. Human kings look so pitifully like the rest of us, but the seqwM 
towers in a class alone.’ 

These trees attain their great size by a combination of qualities. Th^ have 
a thick, spongy bark which holds water, rendering it almost fireproof. The 
wood is almost fireproof, insectproof, fungusproof. The trees stand in shel- 
tered valleys where there can he no strong winds to break them down. Thus 
they can stand for millenniums and grow, and grow, and grow. The whole 
tree is not gigantic in proportions. The amount of foliage-bearing branches 
is no greater than that of many smaller trees. What they have actually done 
is to push their tops up higher and higher toward the light and add rings of 
growth on their trunks, century after century, and become great coUections 
of wood — overgrown trunks, 20 or even 30 feet in diameter — which nature 
has not at that point been able to smash down, as it does in nearly all other 
parts of the world. 

VOLCANIC ENERGY 

This mountain barrier also contains Mt. Lassen, the only volcano in the 
United States, which awoke in 1914 after an unknown period of slumber and 
blew off a sli^t (for a volcano) eruption of steam which swept away forests 
of trees 6 feet in diameter with the same ease that a person can blow small 
bits of paper off a table. 

In the locality of Mt. Lassen there are many hot springs. Here an ex- 
pert fisherman could catch a trout in one stream and swing it into the boiling 
water of another pool without moving. Far more important, however, is the 
possibility of using this earth, hot with volcanic heat, as a means of boiling 
water, making steam, and running engines, as the Italians have done in 
Tuscany. 

RECREATION 

The Sierra Nevada has wonderful resources for the vacationist. Greatest 
of all these resources is the Yosemite Valley, although other Sierra canyons 
are almost as beautiful. These canyons are midway in the mountains, not in 
the foothills nor yet at the crest. They were dug out by the combined efforts 
of running water and gouging glacier ice. Some of them are half a mile deep. 
The Yosemite, such a puzzle to the nontechnical observer, was dug out of 
granite rocks. Granite usually has joint seams in it at short distances apart. 
Occasionally a place can be found where these seams are absent and the 
granite is just one solid piece. Such solid pieces are exceedingly resistant 
even to glacial digging. Scraped bare of all weathered material and rounded 
through glacial action, they form the many striking domes overlooking the 
Yosemite Valley. The latter, initiated by stream action in more jointed 
granite, acquired its inspiring precipitous walls through undercutting by 
glaciers. The filling of a postglacial lake, 5 miles in length, then transformed 
its bottom into a level plain now occupied by a beautiful, tree-dotted meadow 

* Tree-lovers need to keep watch on l^fislstion at Waehinirton lest some of these groves 
be even yet handed over to private ownership — the ax ol the {dunderbund which never 
sleeps. 
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«et strikingly in the midst 
of this area of bare cliffs, a 
combination which has made 
the Yosemite one of the 
most impressive of valleys. 

The wonder of the visitor 
is increased by the waterfalls 
of great height and properly 
famed heauty, produced hy 
branch streams plunging 
over the end of a “hanging 
valley” into the master val- 
ley below. The automo- 
bile has of course multiplied 
manjrfold the number of 
people who can get into the 
Sierra during the summer. 



Fio. A. A winter picture of a 
Sierra scene that is well nigh one 
of the wonders of the world. The 
Yosemite Valley, now thronged 
with visitors since the automobile 
has put the nation on wheels. 
(Courtesy U.8. Dept Interior) 




Fio. B. California has now added another string to the clinmtc bow. After boasting 
for decades about their mild winters Californians have gone up into the mountains to an- 
other climatic realm and started winter sports after the lashion of the East. A rink in the 
Sierra. (Courte^ U.S. Dept Interior) 
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The Yosemite is only the most advmtised of the ISerra valleys. Scores of 
^ers teem in R umm er with peoj^e seeking escape from the lowlands or the 
noise of cities by indulging in the peaceful pursuit of the trout which state 
hatcheries have put into the lakes and streams of the Sierra. Lake Tahoe, 200 
square miles of water at an elevation of 6225 feet, is particularly favored by 
summer visitors, and a nearly continuous string of resorts, hotels, lodges, and 
camps follows its shores. Of late a constantly increasing number of ski en- 
thusiasts visit the Sierra in winter. 

MINING AND LUMBERING 

The opinion of the old miners, “There’s gold in them thar hills,’’ still holds 
the imagination of Californians. Thousands of mining claims have been staked 
out in the nongranitic part of the Sierra. Workable bedrock mines, however, 
are restricted in the main to the mother lode, stretching from Mariposa 
to Nevada City in the western foothills of the range. The increased price 
of 'gold has stimulated development and has resulted in the production of 
lode gold worth between 620,000,000 and $30,000,000 a year. The mining 
of other metals, such as silver and copper, plays only a comparatively minor 
role. 

The heavy timber aone of the northern half of the range is the source of 
lumber and the millions of packing boxes required to ship California's fruit 
uid vegetables to the Eastern and foreign markets. A large part of the de- 
mand in lumber for the building industry of the coastal cities, however, is 
more economically secured from the coastal forests of northern California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SIERRA NEVADA 

As population increases, or as the standard of consumption of a static popu- 
lation increases, the water resources of the Sierra Nevada will be more effec- 
tively used, as one gorge after another becomes a water-storage reservoir. 

The slopes of the Sierra should stay m forest. Much of the area is now a 
national forest, and none too soon, for the destruction by the ax and fire of 
heedless lumbermen and of cattlemen and sheepmen, primarily interested in 
grass, was indeed frightful before the nation took charge. Forest destruc- 
tion is bad enough now, despite the best efforts of forest rangers to fight fire. 
Nature alone with its lightning starts enough fires to make one wonder how 
there is any forest left. One cyclonic disturbance, with little rain and many 
li^tning storms, started 700 forest fires in three days in the Southwest. 

Some of the Sierra forests promise to remain forever inaccessible to the 
sawmill, under present coq^tions of moving logs, because they stand behind 
precipices over which the most ingenious American cannot handle saw logs. 
But what choice opportunities these isolated forests, untouchable by the 
lumberman, offer to the camper, with knapsack or burro train, who wishes to 
climb and camp in the forest primeval, to fish in rarely fished pools, and to be 
in the presence of untouched nature — if we can keep the fire away. 



Chapter 33. CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA is Southern California’s 
sister — little sister or big sister depending on which of 
them is doing the talking. There is great climatic 
similarity. I^th have the Spanish past. They have 
had similar stages of economic development, but Cen- 
tral California, composed of the Great Valley and the 
Coast Ranges with their enclosed valleys, is much larger 
and has room for agriculture to assume a larger place — 
larger actually and proportionately. 

Although Sir Francis Drake anchored near the Golden Gate in 1679, it 
was the Spanish governor, Don Gaspar de Portola, and his little band of ad- 
venturers coming over the hills from the south in 1769 that discovered San 
Francisco Bay, a body of water 540 square miles in extent that forms one of 
the finest landlocked harbors in the world. Six years later the ship San CaAot, 
in command of Don Juan Manuel Ayala, sailed through the Golden Gate and 
was the first to drop anchor in the bay. In 1776, while Americans were writ- 
ing vows of independence on the eastern edge of the continent, a Spanish 
presidio (garrison) was established on the tip of the peninsula south of the 
Golden Gate, and a mission was founded in the same year in the hills to the 
south. Along the bay shore grew up a trading center called Ycrba Buena, 
where visiting trading vessels anchored in a sheltered cove. 

It was not until 1847 that the name of the little town was changed to San 
Francisco. In the following year, when California was ceded by Mexico to 
the United States, San Francisco had 820 people, 200 homes, 1 school, 1 news- 
paper, and 2 wharves. One day in May, 1848, a Mormon walked along the 
streets with a bottle of gold dust in his hand, shouting, “Gold! Gold! Gold 
from the American River!” People had paid little attention to previous 
reports, but the sight of gold caused an immediate exodus. Shops closed. 
Crews deserted their ships. The newspajwr suspended operation because the 
typesetters had fled. By the end of the month there was scarcely an able- 
bodied man left in town. 

Gold populated California with amazing speed. By the fall of 1849 San 
Francisco had 15,000 people gathered from everywhere, for the news of gold 
had spread like wildfire. California population jumped from 93,000 in 1850 
to 380,000 a decade later. The life there at that time will probably be re- 
membered as the world’s classic gold rush. A city was built almost overnight, 
in a place where it was diflicult to build and in spite of great shortage of sup- 
plies. In this land of cattle ranches, there had been just enough agriculture 
to feed the few people. Then suddenly came these thousands of interlopers, 
greedy for gold, and demanding to be fed, clothed, and housed. 
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Fic. A. An interesting record of industrial history. The stream gold, open to anv man 
with pick, shovel, and pah^ soon ran low. More than a half-ncntury later heavy maeninery 
dug l^k into the mountains and the gold output went up again. Wheat takes the leadei^ 
ship, and then both wheat and gold become pygmies beside the products of horticulture. 
(Facts from U.ft Dept Agr.) 

ShipH rushed from various parts of the world with supplies, but no ship 
rould unload in a day, and no contract could keep the sailor from dropping 
overboard at night and swimming for shore. There he could dig for gold and 
get $10 and 815 a day like the rc.st of the gold-seekers, including most of the 
United States Army garrison. This was indeed a golden age, not only of In- 
come but of independence, for the. gold was stream gold, and to get it every 
miner had his chance. He took his pick, shovel, and pan and dug for himself. 
A few of the leas adventurous took the more certain jobs of running restaurants 
and engaging in transiwrtation. There are records of a man and a mule mak- 
ing 83000 a month. For a time three men ran a ferry across the San Joaquin 
River and made an income of from 8500 to 81000 a day by charging 82 for 
passage for a man and horse. The price was reasonable enough where wages 
and earnings were from 810 to 115 a day, and ferries were few. 

In San Francisco people lived in everything that could be lived in. They 
even made homes of piles of store boxes, boards around three sides of an en- 
closure, or a piece of canvas on four sticks. A tent 15 by 25 feet was rented 
by gamblers for 848,000 a year. Bayard Taylor, who visited the country 
about this time, said that the effort expended to build San Francisco and to 
house 15,000 people so far from supplies would have created a comfortable 
city for 100,000 people on the Atlantic seaboard. 

By 1852 the gold output was 881,300,000. By 1857 it had gone down to 
843,600,000, and thereafter the exhaustion of the stream gold was rapid. It 
was not many years later that CaUfomia gold was chiefly derived from mines 
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of rich ore far back in the mountains where the mother lode had been found. 
In 1938 California produced 145,300,000 worth of gold, or about a fourth of 
the nation’s output. Three-fifths of California’s gold was derived from lodes, 
and the remainder was dredged from stream gravels. 

THE COMING OF OIL AND FRUIT • 

Forty-four years after the gold, oil was found. In the southern end of the 
Great Valley around Bakersfield, there was all the intense excitement of 
striking oil. The value of the yield of oil exceeded, for a time, the value of 
gold when gold was at the peak. But the oil industry will never give Cali- 
fornia history the flavor of the famous gold rush. The oil is an important ex- 
port and a great stimulus to manufacture in the coast cities, but it is not an 
enduring industry of the valley. Not oil, but vegetables, fruit, and cotton now 
.sjrmbolize the Great Valley, once famed for the gold of its foothills, and their 
value far outranks that of gold or oil at its height. Fruit and truck, though 
leas romantic than gold or oil, are permanent industries. At no other place 
in the world is there so large an area that can be depended upon to produce 
such variety and quantity of fruit as Central (California. California haS| 
had good reasons for boasting that it can grow anything that the temperate/ 
zone produces, and subtropic crops in addition. Con.sider this fact of great) 
variety of product, the big trees, the climate, the great distances in California, 
the speed with which changes of industry have come, and we can sec how it 
happened that someone said of (’alifoniia, “They cultivate, irrigate, exag- 
gerate.” ‘ Nature set them the example of exaggeration. 

California when it was an almost unsettled frontier was the world’s greatest 
gold-producer. |^ow i t is the greatest ex porter of fruit s and vegetables in 
the world. The change has indeed come wilF great speed. As I rode past the 
ei'fy of Modesto (San Joaquin Valley) in 1922, I looked out and saw a great 
factory which I thought from its .size must be railroad repair shops. It was 
oiie of the several canning factories owned by a single company. An old 
man sitting by my side remarked: “I remember when that town vras a wheat 
field. When I came here in 1867 I used to see herds of a hundred antelope 
on l)oth sides of the river here, and elk as late as 1870. The whole country 
was a cattle ranch. Wheat began in 1868, and they sowed the grain after a 
chisel cultivator and harrowed it in and got good crops, Later they had to 
plow it. Then came the irrigation. Now that sandy land is worth 8200 or 
8300 an acre. It will grow alfalfa, grapes, fruit', and cantaloiiijes.” ® 

This Great Valley lies between the (Joast Range and the Sierra Nevada 
and is entirely surrounded by mountains save at the Golden Gate. The 

‘ Not even the great depression nonplused Californians. In 1932 one of them wrote to 
me: “Depression? We have no business depression, but I must admit that our boom is 
the worst we’ve had in years.” 

* Between 1900 and 1910 the San Joaquin Valley, where irrigation was increasing, 
iwned in population more rapidly than the Sacramento Valley and the rest of the state, 
i^ce then the bromers of Southern California have made their section the most rapidly 
gronring part of California — growth by becoming home space. The Great Valley is «us- 
tenarux space. 
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Fio. A. The Machine Age starts toa-ard the kitchen. Maas production of canned 
peaches. This is Sacramento Plant No. 11 of a California packing company. By the time 
you had walked through a few of these ptwts you would be reacfy to agree that the Cali- 
fornia fruit industry is beyond comprehension. The building of large cities has gone along 
with improved transport of food and improved storage of food. (Courtesy San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce) 


valley is 500 miles in length, 20 to 50 miles wide; it includes more than 17,000 
square miles. 

GREAT VALLEY CLIMATE 

What makes the Great Valley a fruit and vegetable region, with such an 
amazing variety of product? It has a climate much like that of Southern 
California — a mild winter, winter rain, and summer drought. This is a 
wonderful climate for crops if water can be had. The remarkable feature 
about Great Valley climate is the amazingly mild winter, considering its lati- 
tude. The northern end, in the latitude of New York, is about as warm as 
the southern end, which is in the latitude of Cape Hatteras. This happens 
because of the tempering effect of the warm ocean to the west, and equally 
important are the protecting mountain walls to the north and east, which are 
much higher than the cross ranges and keep away the cold winds from the 
middle of the continent. As a result, oranges and olives grow in the northern 
part of the Sacramento Valley, in the latitude of New York. The city of 
Sacramento, in the latitude of I.iOuisville, Kentucky, sometimes passes a 
whole winter without a frost. But after such a winter it once had a Willin g 
frost on May 7, show’ing that even here the weather is not absolutely reliable. 

Sometimes the mildness of winter proves detrimental by preventing a 
winter rest in plant growth. Peaches, for instance, which tend to bloom very 
early in the spring and are vulnerable to late spring frosts, must be grown in 
the cooler parts of the Great Valley, such as the Sacramento Valley and the 
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Sbeira lootfaillfl. Eiqiraieace has demonstrated that the mild winters of the 
Ckmsfc Banges, near the warm Pacific, are not at all suited for the growing of 
peaches. 

Hie Coast Ranges keep away the sea breese, and in summer the Oreat 
Valley is hoi, hot from end to end. At times the summer temperatures may 
reach 100® F. anywhere at all. At Fresno the average ot the hottest part 
of the days for July is 100°, although the minimum night average of 64° shows 
the cooling influence of the dry climate. Bakersfield is hotter than Fresno. 

The rainfall increases from 6 inches at the south to 25 inches at the north, 
and the length of the rainy season also increases from south to north. Both 
increases are conditioned by a greater frequency of cyclonic disturbances in 
the northern part of the state. With such low rainfall, the country is tree- 
less except along the streams, and in the southern part of the state grass and 
desert brush make the natural soil cover. Only wheat and barley can be 
grown without irrigation, as both are able to reach maturity before the 
summer drought sets in. These small grains suffer considerably in dry years 
in the Ban Joaquin Valley, but usually do very well in the Sacramento Valley. 

The hot summer is not so humid as that of the Mississippi Valley, but the 
heat blocks this region from even thinking of itsedf as a residence region for 
the retired Easterner. It is to be the home of those who have business there; 
and this busine,ss is, and will continue to be, chiefly agriculture — an agri- 
culture where the famuT has difficult problems both in production and in 
selling. The energetic people have set world examples In the solution of some 
of these difficulties. 

On the production side the farmer’s great problem is the struggle for water 
and the study of how to use it most effectively. In many parts of the Great 
Valley the first comer got first use of water, the second comer got the right to 
the leavings and the later comers got the right to further leavings if there 
were any. As a result there is much land that may or may not be irrigated, 
depending on the abundance of rain the previous winler. The total flow 
from the Sierra ranges amounts to about 12 inches for the whole of the valley 
surface. This is not 'enough. Most of it comes in the northern part of the 
valley, where the mountain rainfall is greater than in the south * Fortu- 
nately the surface of the valley favors the farmer greatly in his problems of 
cultivation and irrigation. 

SURFACE, SOIL, AND WATERS OF 
THE GREAT VALLEY 

The Great Valley was once an arm of the sea, like the Gulf of California. 
It has been filled, all save San Francisco Bay, by alluvial fans, a multitude 
of them. To get an idea of the construction of the valley, lay your hands 
on the edge of a table, spread out your fingers, let the thumb of each hand 
touch the other thumb, and imagine a whole row of such hands. Think of 

* From Kings River south, 5100 sq. mi. produce 3,000,000 acre^feet of water, while 
from the Kings River north 7600 sq. mi. of Sierra watriwhed give nearly three times as 
much, namely, 8,500,000 acre.feet. 
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Fia. A. This set of little gullies and outwasbes in a Maryland railroad bank is a perfect 
miniature of the process by whirh streams have cut canyons in the Sierra and spread the 
cuttings at their foot in that long series of commund alluvial fans which makes the soft 
soils and sloping sides of the Great Valley with its excellent air drainaro. This phys- 
iontiphic process works itself out in all areas of steep slope and light raimall. (Courtesy 
Mr. Edws^ B. Temple and the Pennsylvania R.R.) 


the wrists as the mouths of canyons that have spread out their fans like the 
fingers of your hand, each fan merging into the fans next to it. This will be 
the east side of the valley. A row of child hands on the other side will repre- 
sent the smaller alluvial fans on the west side, built by the smaller streams 
from the less humid Coast Ranges. Being water-borne, these fans are of soft, 
rich earth material, easily plowed. Being water-borne, they are of gentle 
slope, easily irrigated. 

Near the master streams, San Joaquin and Sacramento, the ascent toward 
the mountains is only 5 or 6 feet to the mile in the lower valleys, steadily 
increasing to 20 or 30 feet near the mountain. The soils get finer and finer 
as the distance from the canyon mouth increases, because of the declining 
carrying power of the water. The work of fan-building and the natural over- 
flow of the fan-building stream are sometimes unfortunate for the farmer. 
Go back to the simile of the outstretched hands. Let an extra big hand 
represent the fan of Kings River as it spreads out from the southern Sierra, 
and you have the explanation for Tulare Lake. The voluminous fan of 
Kinp; River prevents the drainage of the area to the south from reaching the 
San Joaquin River, impounding it in Tulare Lake. It is an inland basin. 
Sometimes it is a lake (1922), sometimes it is wheat fields (1918-21), depend- 
ing upon the rainfall.* South of Tulare is another basin, formerly called Kem 

* In normal years runoff is slow enough so that the irrigation systems in the valley of 
the Kings, Kem, and Tule rivers are able to use all the water, but m the seasons of heavy 
floods Lake Tulare returns. In November, 1939, it covered 112,000 acres, which were 
limited by reclamation levees that prevented its spread over three or four times as much 






Lake. The waters which once supplied Kem Lake have been carried off to 
an irrigation reservoir, and that lake is ixsrmanently dry. 

In the middle and lower Sacramento Valley the river, overflowing, has 
built natural levees, and its branches coming from the mountains have done 
the same, thus enclosing basins without outlets. These basins, naturally 
flooded by every big freshe*, have been diked, ditched, and pumped to make 
available their rich alluvial lands. Such aie the bottom lands of Sutler Basin, 
American River Basin, and Yolo Basin In some places units as large as 
50,000 acres have been reclaimed. The dikes have not always been able to 
retain the spring floods, and in some years vast areas of the three basins are 
under water. Not until flood control becomes more effective will these rich 
agricultural lands become safe for man and human use. 



Fio. B. Flat alluvial lands of arid 
and semiarid regions often have a 
layer of faardpan that plant roots can- 
not get through. This drawing from a 
University of California bulletin shows 
the hardpan troubles of some Califor- 
nia farmers. This is another example 
of climatic influence on soils. 


An alluvial fan, with its layers of clay, 
layers of sand, and a water supply at the 
top, is a natural place for the accumula- 
tion of artesian waters. The San Joaquin 
Basin had about 4500 square miles of it. 
For a time it had flowing wells, but most 
of them ceased to flow years ago, and thou- 
sands of pumps were lifting water to the 
fields in 1923. 

A layer of artesian water is really a river 
flowing along beneath the ground, and it 
must finally get somewhere. Usually, by 
way of pump and well, it gets to the irri- 
gation ditch. But sometimes its disposal 
is not so useful. Where can artesian water 
go in the lower San Joaquin Valley, a great 
flat with a horseshoe of mountains around 
three sides? There it is easier for the water 
to come to the surface than to flow away 
underground. This slowly moAung water 


Imd. Farmers not affected by the flood r^ard such windfalls of water as a pilous sur- 
plus, os they raise the ground-water table and can be pumped out and used to irrigate as 
WMited. 
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briiigB up with it the things it diasolved beneath the ground and thoy are left 
on the surface as tbe water evaporates, thus maldng “the great alkaline 
areas of the east dope of the valley trough.” * Thus tens of thousands of afCres 
are at present virtually worthless. Some of the land is spmled by hardpan, 
an impervious lay^ of clay. 

GREAT VALLEY AGRICULTURE 

This valley of warm climate, low rainfall, alluvial fans, and artesian waters 
has not yet settled to a standard agriculture. Traveling through the Great 
Valley reveals a varied agricultural landscape. The railroad from Los 
Angeles climbs northward from the Mojave Desert and enters the valley 
through the Tehachapi Pass. Near the summit of the pass, the valley which 
the railroad follows widens, and small mountain streams and wells irrigate pear 
orchards. Then for 3000 feet of descent to the San Joaquin Valley not a drop 
of summer water is to be seen. The train finally rushes out beside a sandy 
stream bed into a flat plain. The bright sun-glare on yellow, dead grass, 
almost blinding, stretches away for miles. Even up to the pasture foothills 
stretches the dead and usually closely grazed-off grass. But far out in the 
valley a dark green streak is seen. It is the green of irrigated orchards. There 
are miles and miles of orchards, then miles of wheat stubble, more miles of 
orchards, and so on and on through county after county. A forest of oil der- 
ricks bristles in the glaring landscape about Bakersfield. There are stretches 
of Wheatland sometimes as far as one can see, with ranch houses very far 
apart; stretches of alfalfa land; marks of the dairy industry; stretches of 
orchard land with houses close together, the mark of intensive agriculture; 
stretches of fields of cotton, a rich and promising crop in the southern part 
of the valley; and stretches of pasture land show where the land is of low 
value or where old estates still hold together against the pressure of increasing 
population. Northward without a break the San Joaquin Valley merges into 
the Sacramento Valley with its miles of wheat and barley fields and the green 
areas of irrigated rice, alfalfa, and orchards. On clear days the mountains are 
in view on both sides. From the center of the valley in summer one often sees 
beyond the low, dry valley bottom low, rounded foothills, frequently some- 
what gullied and brownish-yellow with stubble of barley or dry grass. The 
more distant foothills are cut by streams. Not so dry as the valley bottom, 
they are sharply topped with light, grayish earth, dotted with the black-green 
of bushes. Back of the foothills is the third horizon, dark-green with forest. 
Across the country a column of yellow dust sometimes marches along in the 
center of a whirlwind or a band of sheep, blending with the yellow of the wheat 
and strangely contrasting with the bri^t green of the irrigated fields. 

The lack of uniformity in the use and in the degree of intensity of use of 
the Great Valley agricultural lands results partly from the curse of big estates, 
a misfortune inherited from the days of Spanish settlement. Immense dis- 
tances from markets, coupled with long dry summers, made the country ap- 
pear to be fit only for the pasturing of cattle and sheep. As hides, tallow, and 
* U. S. Geol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 222, p. 28. 
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Fio. A. production of cotton on the fUt’floor of the San Joaquin Valley. The 

hot summer climate here i» favoraido for lonK-etaple Knyptian cotton. ((Wrteey Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.) 

wool were the only commodities that could stand tlic cost of transportation 
on the long voyage around Cape Horn, grazing had to be undertaken on a 
very large scale in order to support the landowner. Recognizing this fact, 
Spain and then Mexico made very liberal grants of land, measuring thousands 
of acres, to the few citizens to venture settlement in this far-off province.* 
In this manner moat of the land of Southern ('alifomia and the Coast Ranges 
passed into private ownership. During the Mexican regime only a few of 
these large land grants were made in the Gnat Valley, as settlement had not 
developed very far from the coast. It was the careless land policy of the 
Federal Government and the young State of California which recognized 
little value in these dry acres and permitted the acquisition of land in large 
blocks. Large grants were given to the railroad companies as a reward for 
building their pioneer lines, and the railroads in turn sold land to settlers. 
Much land was classed as swamp and overflow land and sold in large blocks 
for a nominal fee. Improvements in transportation and the development of 
irrigation eventually made poasible a more intensive use of the land, and 

very different from the democratic ideal that has dominated the American 
ita attempt (supposedly) to give away homesteads of 640 acres each to support 


' This is 
Congress in 
one family. 
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Fin. A. Killint; the (;oose that laid the golden e|^. Penonal gain now vs 
the nation’s future! This gold-mining dredge floats m a pond. It scoops up 
the meadow in front of it, runs the earth through sluices as in placer mining 
(see Fig. 356 A), gets the gold, and drops the earth out behind it — stones on top. 

This ruins the meadow, and the pocess has been forbidden by law. People 
had to choose lietwecn one crop of gold and a hundred or a thousand crops of 
farm or orchard produce. Placer mining in the hills was about as bad, be- 
cause it loaded the streams with sand and pavel which they carried down 
and spread upon the valleys. It too has had to be prohibited in California. 

It goes on in Alaska, where there are so few to bother. (Courtesy of Bucyrus- 
Ene Co.) 

settlerfi in vast numbers arrived from every state in the Union, and from 
abroad, to develop the land. Many of the remaining estates, especially along 
the foothills of the Sierra, have finally succumbed to the pressure of high land 
values and have been subdivided into small farms, a process that has yielded 
great fortunes to the holders of the big estates. 

Particularly conspicuous among these large estates is that of Miller and 
Lux. These men (now dead) were cattle kings of the early days. They were 
men of energy, ability, and prophetic foresight. They obtained old Spanish 
land grants when land was cheap, got large tracts cheaply by reclaiming 
swamp and overflow land, and bought soldiers' scrip after the Civil War. 
This soldiers’ scrip entitled the holder to land, which Miller and Lux added 
to their holdings. So great was their accumulation of land that it is said that 
cattle could start at Bakersfield to march into San Francisco and sleep each 
night on Miller and Lux lands. In one case these estates included the banks of 
the San Joaquin for 60 miles. The foresighted Miller and Lux dammed the 
river and turned the whole of its waters onto their grazing-land, pretending 
thereby to irrigate, and by that process tried to establish a claim to the whole 
river. As late as 1922 their assumption caused whole counties to pause in 
their development because, while the county needed irrigated land, and the 
water was in the river, the Miller and Lux claim (now Miller and Lux, Inc.) 
might finally get the water and thereby min any irrigation works that others 
should build. In 1922 a method of utilizing the river was finally agreed upon. 
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To complicate matters for irrigators this Spanish doctrine of the right to 
appropriation of water had to contend with the English doctrine of riparian 
rights, which guarantees the right to an undiminished stream flow. This 
latter viewpoint, introduced with the American law, would have prevented 
all'irrigation. For scores of years litigation went on between the contenders 
of the two opposing doctrines, represented by fruit'-growers on one side and 
the csttle>ranchers on the other, the courts deciding at one time in favor of 
appropriation, at another time in favor of undiminished natural stream flow, 
at another, trying to compromise between the two extremes. It is only since 
1928 that either doctrine has been supplanted by the new principle of “most 
beneficial use,” clearly in favor of irrigation. However, there still exist 
quite chaotic conditions of claims to water, coiiceming amounts claimed and 
the time of year when the water may be withdrawn. The humid-land (Elng- 
lish) concept and the semiarid-land (Spanish) concept give a neat example 
of environmental origin of laws. 

As these vast ownerships were usually much easier to operate as cattle 
ranges or wheat farms than they were under more intensive agriculture, large 
areas which might be irrigated are still being dry-farmed to wheat and barley. 
Some land was plowed for the first time in the I920's, and large areas are still 
in cattle ranches, which are often overpastured.’ It is probable, however, 
that much of the land in the San Joaquin Valley, where the water resources 
are limited, will have to remain in small grains or pasture. 

The artesian waters beneath the valley floor and the waters of many moun- 
tain streams flowing into tlie valley have made it feasible to irrigate a portion 
of the Great Valley. As a whole, California increased its irrigated area by 
58.7 per cent between 1909 and 1919 and by 12.5 p<‘r cent between 1919 and 
1929.® Much of this increase of irrigated land was in the Great Valley. 

THE MARKETING PROBLEM 

Farmers in California and also in the East, having succeeded in producing 
crops, have another and often a more difficult problem in marketing the 
produce. The program of the Counties Convention of the California Devel- 
opment Board held at San Diego, November 12 and 13, 1915, .started as 
follows: “The grower can produce almost anytliing in California and in un- 
limited quantities; but he cannot sell it at a fair price, and in some cases 
cannot sell it at all.” Unfortunately that statement has much perennial 
truth in it, especially for the growers of fruits and vegetables, there and else- 
where. 

’ The condition of these overpastured lands and much of the foothill counb? is such 
that they are thought to bo capanle of about 25% improvement. The University of Cali- 
fornia has recognized this problem by including in its curriculum coursra in raiw manage- 
ment and courses in land utilization. The univernty also co-operates with the U. 8. Forest 
Service in operating an experimental range of 3500 acres near Madera, Calif. “ Probably 
no grazing r^on in the world needs the rehabiliUting influence of a sound and far-sighted 
range-management policy quite so much as the ‘blistered’ foothills of California.” — G. Cecil 
Alte^ Natimal Worn Ckower, June, 1922. 

' In 1020 approximately 30% of the area of irrigation enterprises that could te supplied 
with water was not irrigated. Thus in California, as elsewhere, the big problem is wnrther 
the farmer can irrigate and sell his crops at a profit. 
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Fio. A. The phyeiniet lireaks machinery down into aeven elements of mechanics. By 
the same process standardisation Ijecomes one of the elements of mass production. Here 
we see fruits carried by machinery lietween these rollers. The sp^ between each roller 
and its guide is a little wider than the preceding one- Thus the fruits separate themselves 
into size groups by falling through apertures of given size. (Courtesy California Fruit 
Growers Exchange) 


Coniddciing the problem of marketing in the Great Valley of California 
before the year 1900 — and to some extent the facts still hold — it might be 
said that there is nobody (less than 1 per cent of the population of the United 
States) between the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, st) produce 
cannot be sold there; there is “nolxxly” in the Rocky Mountains; there is 
“nobody ” in the Great Plains Region. So California, during its early history, 
was obliged to disregard its excellent agricultural opportunities and export 
bides, gold, wool, and wheat. The horticulture of the last epoch could be 
developed only after a great struggle to overcome the difficulties of marketing 
bulky and somewhat perishable produce in places from 2(X)0 to 10,000 miles 
distant. 

Because of these marketing difficulties the California fruit and vegetable 
business has l>een developed in specialized centers. Around Fresno the 
greater part of all the raisin grapes of California are grown. Melons will grow 
nicely in many parts of the valley, but Turlock is the center of most of the 
acreage. Freestone peaches are grown in one place; clingstone peaches are 
grown in another place. Prune plums dominate the Santa Clara Valley. 
Most of the lettuce is grown around Watsonville. The cool ocean water makes 
a cool sununer, permitting lettuce to be shipped from late March until early 
Decemlxir, one of the longest shipping-seasons of any place in the United 
States. This centralization gives the grower the advantage of trained labor, 
for everyone knows how to work on the one crop of the neighborhood and the 
town near by carries supplies. Every man has the stimulus of keeping up 
with his neighbor, and the growers can get together and exchange information 
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Fin. A. For heavy crops to Rumiort inteiuiive ixipiilutiona man turns to fruit, Some 
Krapes are grown in Soutliorn California, but the built of the stale’s crop is in the Great 
VaUey. (Courtesy bo.s Angeles County ('banilicr of Conimeree) 


and ideas, for agriculture is scientific and t.iie “shop talk” i.s interesting. 
Above all, the compact group of growers has the great advantage of selling 
through co-operative associations, which alone have brought the fruit industry 
of California from chaos to the highest degree of development to be found 
anywhere.* 

The raisin industry may serve as a type of Great Valley horticultural 
localization and marketing methods. Within the San Joaquin Valley is a 
district extending through Stockton, Fresno, and Bakersfield that produces 
almost the entire American supply of raisins, the output having increased 
from 40,000 tons in 1895 to 200,000 tons in 1939. The center of heav- 
iest production is Fresno County, one of the richest agricultural counties in 
the United States. This single county produces about half of the nation’s 
raisins, and Fresno, the county scat, is ju.stly famous us the capital of the 
raisin world. 

Twenty years ago a trip through Fresno County was a voyage through 

* Without any doubt, California leads the nation in the development of co-operative 
marketing of farm products, some 6(K) associations being engaged in business m 1937. 
Among the more prominent associations, together with an estimate of the percentage of 
the to^ state output that is handled by each, are the follonang; California Almond Growers 
Exchange, San Francisco, 70%; CaliforniK Fruit Growers Exchange, IjOb Angeles, 76% of 
oranges and TO% of lemons; California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, 50% of fresh fruit; 
California 'Turkey Growers Exchange, San Francisco, 2.6%; California Walnut Growers 
Association, Ixis Angeles, 80%; Challenge Cream and Butter Association, Los Angeles, 
60%; Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands, 15%; Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, Son Francisco, 30% of e^; Prune and Apricot Growers Association, San .Ios& 30% 
to 40% of combined volume orprunes, dried apricots, figs, and pears; Sun-Maid Raisin 
Chowers Association, Fresno, between 25% and 50%. 
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a veritable ocean of grapes, but since then considerable diversification has 
occurred. In 1938 the county had 165,000 acres in raisin, wine, and table 
grapes that sold for 811,000,000. About seven-eighths of the grape crop 
are raisin grapes, chiefly Mascat, Thompson Seedless, and Sultana. These 
white grapes are rich in sugar, very tender-skinned, and take on a reddish- 
brown color when dried in the sun. Other important crops in 1938 were 
135,000 acres of grain, 81,000 acres of cotton, 55,000 acres of alfalfa, 18,000 
acres of fig trecis, 12,000 acres of flax, ^d 10,000 acres of sugar beets.”* In 
that year the farmers of Fresno County sold dairy products worth $3,000,000 
and poultry and eggs worth $1,000,000. Some of the vineyards are fifty 
years old, and arc being pulled up and renewed. Such continuous cultivation 
has resulted in declining yields and low humus content of the soil. Eventu- 
ally, more land may be planted in alfalfa to feed dairy cows and make manure 
to fertilize graix«. 

For the present time some of the raisin-growers have developed a fertiliza- 
tion metho<l which jx'rmits 100 per cent of the land of the farm to support 
grapes. If there Ls water enough, every alternate space between the rows 
of vines i.s planted to .sweet clover, a diligent gatherer of nitrogen and maker 
of humus. The other spaces between the grape rows are cultivated, and trays 
filled with grajK-s are laid there to dry. The following year the spaces reverse 
their occupations, and the mat of fertilizing clover is plowed under. This 
looks like ixirmanent agriculture. 

GraiKts will live and yield without irrigation, but irrigation will double the 
crop, so the graix' area has many canals and pumps. Pumjjs are needed be- 
cau.se the .surface water is <>xhausled early in .summer, after the melting of 
the snows. 

Here, as in many other places in California and elsewhere in the United 
States, water is often shamefully wasted because the proiuhUor can get it by 
an old claim without jiuying for it, and lets too much run onto the land, often 
.s}xuling the soil by bringing up alkali.*’ 

Since the gra|)e is an Old World industry, Fresno Ctounty has attracted 
many foreigners. It is indeed a veritable melting-ix)t, if variety of races 
makes a melting-pot. Tliirty-three tlifferent nationalities with more than 
100 of each nationality were in that one county in 1930. Russians led with 
10,100, followed by 9800 Mexicans, 6200 Italians, 5300 Japane.se, 4400 Ger- 
mans, 4400 Annenians, and 4200 Danes. Loss than half of the total popu- 
lation consisted of white p<>opIe that were born in this country of native 
parents. 

The most eoiispieiious thing alx>ut the raisin industry is the work of the 
Raisin Growers A.ssoeiation. If was formed when 50,000 tons of raisims were 
overshx'king the market and making low prices and unprofitable farming. 
Then tlie growers began to standardize and to advertise. Who has not heard 
of Sun-Maid Raisins? Who has not seen the bright-red boxes that are sold 

“ 1938 value of principal farm products in rniilions of dollars: grapes and raisins, 11; 
rottonandaecd, 7; dairy produce, 3; alfalfa hay, 2; livestock products, 2; t; poultry 
and egg, 1 ; vegetables and melons, .8; sugar lieets, .7; peaches, .7. 

“ "^Wlmt’s the proper amount of irrigation water to use?" “Up to the first board on 
the fence,” says the bumptious owner of an unlimited water right. 
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Kiu. A. The rainleiw Buiumer doing it« duty ♦urning nr-ira of Heedless graixss into rsisiM#. 
(Courtesy Southern Pseifie K.K.) 


throughout the country and are exiwrted even to ( 'hinii? Th(‘ ussoeiation mem- 
bership fluctuates from year to year. In 1922 the association liad enrolled 
85 per cent of the raisin-growers of the state; in 1985, about .85 jw-r cent. 

Each member of the associat ion dries his own graptw in the vineyard beside 
the vines. He brings or ships them to the Riiti-Maid Raisin plant in Fresno, 
the largest dried-fruit packing plant in the world. This building has (‘very 
mechanical convenience. The raisins are never lifted by human hands from 
the time the lug box i.s lifted out of the truck or car in th(( reei’iving shed until 
the raisins go into the final itackage. The uh«! of elevators, conveyors, and 
spccialii^td machinery is amazing. Men worked for years to drtveloj) a .seed- 
ing machine, which takes raisins and, by a proe(!Ss similar to that of the 
cotton gin, puts the sticky raisin in one placo and the seed in another place. 
Today the raisins are automatieally graded, stemmed, seeded, proeess(!d, and 
packed by machinery. 

Co-operative marketing is by no means a enre-all for the problems of 
production and selling. The co-operative .sonuitinies acdiieves many benefits, 
such as the elimination of cutthroat competition among growers, improvement 
of quality and standardization of product, stimulation of demand through 
more extensive and intensive sales promotioti, and miscellaneous oconomi(3a 
of large-scale operation. But the co-operative marketing association fre- 
quently is unable to cope with the problem of surpluses. It cannot create 
indefinite increases in demand, such as th«! one that caused the treVjling of 
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raisui'grape acreage between 1919 and 1922. For some years the nation has 
been consuming about 200,000 tons of raisins annually. Apparently the 
saturation point is at hand. When a bumper crop comes along (it has been 
300,000 tons) and the price declines, resulting in a loss to producers, how can 
the association convince members that it is profitable to renew their member- 
ship for another year? Sometimes the independents are able to get a higher 
price, and association members, being human, become dissatisfied and refuse 
to renew their contracts. At such times the association has great difiSculty 
in keeping its organization together, and the officers find it even more difficult 
to sell the idea of co-operation to producers than to sell the product to con- 
sumers. 

THE TRUCK INDUSTRY 

The newest, the lowest, and the flattest land in the valley has been laid 
down by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers where they flow into the bay. 
Indeed, most of this land, called tide land, was swamp a few years ago, flooded 
in the season of melting .snow and covered with grass and reeds the rest of the 
year. This swampland was a haunt of waterfowl which divided their time 
between it and Alaska. The soil is black loom, often peaty, and of excellent 
quality for truck crops. Nearly 250,000 acres have been diked, drained by 
pumps, and laid out in some of the largest fields of celery, asparagus, spinach, 
and other vegetable crops to be found anywhere in the world.'* As one looks 
down the straight rows it seems that they reach almost to infinity. 

Baise your eyes in tlu! streetcars of Eastern cities and brightly colored 
advertisements will invite you to eat Del Monte canned iKfaehes, Del Monte 
this and Del Monte that, including Del Monte asparagus tiiw. This branding 
and atlvertising is not a co-operative entcrjjrise It. is the work of a private 
commercial corp<jration whi<'h h.as the advantage of growing fruit and vege- 
tables on large areas of uniform soil. The result is standardizeti agricultural 
output on a large scale — large enough to make nationsd advertising pay, as 
it does in the ease of Sunkist oranges and Sun-Maid raisin.s. 

The centralization of Great Valley agricultural production applies even to 
rice, w'hich has had a meteoric career in this territory. Suceiissful cultivation, 
using Louisiana methods, began only in 1912. By 1920, 162,000 acres were 
grown, almost entirely in the Sa<Tamento Valley. The aen^age planted in rice 
fluctuates considerably from year to year; in 1935 it amounted to 99,000 
acres, and in 1937, 145,000 acres. The rapid rise of ricc-growing here may be 
partly explained by the high yield, 70 bushels p«‘r acre in 1937 in comparison 
with 48.5 bushels for the Unite<l States. 

Most of the vegetable growers are tenants — Japanc.se, Mexicans, and 
other foreigners. A few years ago, Portuguese were renting alfalfa land from 
the Miller and Lux estate and other estates, sometimes paying from 925 to 
S35 per acre a year, and Japanese at Turlock were paying from $45 to $60 an 
acre per year for cantaloupe land. But during the business depression of the 
lOSO’s most renting was on a share basis, the tenant getting half of the alfalfa 

** In the spring a little irrigation is sometimes needed. This is had by riphoning water 
over the tUke. 
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crop, one-third of the bean crop and the melon crop, and from onen^uarter to 
one-third of the dry-farmed grain. Large areas of vegetable land are woiked 
with cheap Filipino and Mexican labor. 

LABOR AND IMMIGRATION 

It is easy to see how the immigration problem first assumed acute forms 
in California. The Oriental, willing to work longer hours than we, willing to 
live on less, could pay more for the land which lie bought or leased. What 
race, what culture, shall own California? Shall it be the economically efficient 
Mongolian or the less economically efficient Caucasian? This question 
pressed for an answer. Since self-preservation is th«? first law of all nature, 
the answer is perfectly plain. It carri«i with it the explanation of the move- 
ment for the exclusion of the Chinese and Japanese, largely at the insistence 
of California and other Pacific states. It should be noted that the same feel- 
ing against the admission of foreign peopl(»< whose standards of living are low 
has finally seized upon the whole eoimtry. The result has been the limitation 
of immigrants to the number and tyjx; wldch we feel that we can absorb into 
the mass of our people with the hope that they will adopt our (mlture. 

The fruit and vegetable industries of California have joined the lumber 
camps of the mountain in making manifest another social problem — that of 
floater labor. The grape-grower, the peach-grower, the cotton farmer, or the 
pea-grower who has no liircd man at all for most of the year may need five or 
six helpers at harvesttime. He is very glad to see the floater or “itinerant” 
coming along in his decrepit flivver. He also, of necessity, welcomes the In- 
dian, the Mexican, and the bum who beats his way on the freight train. These 
floaters arc not particularly good for the social life of the rural community, 
where they are much more conspicuous than in the lumber camp far away in 
the forest, or in the segregation of city slums. 

This transitory labor Ls a necessity for the California fruit and vegetable 
industry, and the supply is greatly aidwl by the length of the season, which 
begins with lettuce in midwinter at Yuma and lasts right tiirough the year, 
enffing with cotton in the late fall. Families move with the harvest, and 
schools move with the families. 

For years the supply of labor was set somew hat by demand, and filled by 
submissive and frugal foreigners, Filipinas and Alexicans, who disappeared 
into the slums of the large cities during the sla(!k winter season. Then in the 
1930’s the depression, the drought cast of the Rocky Mountains, the dust 
storms, and the replacement of share-croppers by tractors in the cotton lands 
of Oklahoma and Texas sent tens of thousands of bankrupt families scurry- 
ing — whither they scarcely knew, but they sought some kind of su.s1«nance. 

Naturally the superadvertising of California began to bring a new kind 
of fruit, namely, the banknipt seeking not .settlement, but even temporary 
labor, in a market that was already supplied. To relieve the situation, large 
numbers of Filipinos, and espt^oially of Mexicans, were repatriated, but an 
ever increasing stream of “blown-out and tractored-out” Americans more 
than refilled the ranks. Disliking the life in the cities, they remain with 
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Fi<!. A, Santa Durliuru, nostliiiK la'tvxwn the son and the firat of the Coast Rangee, is 
one of the moat prized reai<len«e Hpfjte in Californiu. “What goes on here?” I asked a 
hotel clerk. He unawered, “There arc just two claswis of people in Santa Barbara — the 
rich people and the others who wait ujarn them." (Courtesy Santa Barbara Chamber of 
Commerce) 

their large fanrilies in the agrieultural counties, which hardly know how to 
cope with them. Tlie ahsor|)tion of this new American eU'ment into California 
life is beyond doubt one of the most acute problems facing American culture 
in this moment of the ending of the frontier, challenging mind and .soul of 
county, state, and nation. 

THK CENTRAL COAST AND THE 
COAST R.ANCE VALLEYS 

Between the Great Valley and the Pacific are .several ranges of mountains 
(the C^oast Uanges), and among the.se ranges are several small valleys, notably 
the Raul a Clara and Salinas valleys, south r)f San Francisco, and the Napa 
and Santa Rosa (, sometimes called R.us.sian River) valleys, north of San 
Francisco. 1'he.se smaller valleys have more rain than the Great Valley 
bccau.se of their higher elevation and ncarueas to the sea. For the same reason 
they have le.ss heat, at least in .some parts, and several very pronounced ag- 
ricultural adjustments result. For example, most varieties of grapes do not 
do so well in the cooler air, and their yield is less than in the Great Valley, 
so the gra]ie crop is unimportant in the immediate vicinity of the sea. At 
some distance from the sea, however, graj)es again become a profitable 
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crop, aa in the Santa Rosa, 
Napa, and Livermore valleys. 
Grown without irrigation and 
under a less scorching sun, 
they are especially suited for 
dry wines. German, French, 
and Italian vintners in these 
valleys have helped to e.stab- 
lish the fame of California 
wines. 

The artichoke loves the cool 
salt air and the sea breorc. 
It is therefore a coast crop, 
almost the entire American 
crop being grown in two sea- 
coast counties. Watsonville, 
about 10 miles from Monterey 
Bay, and Sebastopol near by 
make by far the greatest apple 
center in California, because 
the coolness of sea air makes 
an ideal apple climate, which 
is rather rare in California. 
Likewise, the cool sea air 
favors lettuce in the Salinas 
Valley. The apple onrhai'ds 
arc pruned until the trees 
look almost as much alike 
as automobiles of the same 
make. 

, The Santa Clara Valley, 
which is really the southward 
extension of an arm of San 



Fio. A. TIic Sulinas Valley is close to the Pacific 
Oecaii » short liistanre »i>utli of Sun Kram-isco. An 
'can current comes clown from tho north, one warm 
KtUKh to prevent much fneesine in a’iiiter, ers)! 
auueli to make the summer of the shore liistriets 
lotner elimntie world from that which is to be found 
1 the land side of the Coast ItanKC away from this 
K>1 water. This coolness suits lettuce, and thewdore 
the Salinas Valli'y has ahout the lonjrest lettuce ship- 
pitiK-seasoii of any section of the country. It has 
given severe eoinpetition to the inidsiinimer erop of 
Rocky Mountain valleys. (Sit (Ihaptor 20.) 

.Vote the mud cracks in the irriipition trennhes. 
Tills is one of the crops that is worked hy the iniKraiit 
farm worker, driven out of the ccnti’r of the eountry 
by dust, drouxlit, and depression ■ (“traetored out,” 
many of them say). (Photo liy hanirc. Farm Se- 
curity Adm.) 


Francisco Bay, is the most productive of the CVi.ist Ilanpe valleys. It is 
near enough to the sea to have a summer teinjicraturf' that rarely goc.s above 
90“ F. and winter temperature that rarely brings frosts. It seems to be a 
kind of fruit paradise, as is proved by the great iiuantity and great variety 
of products.*’ Of the 168,000 aeres under cultivation in Santa Clara County 


SANTA CnABA ACREAGE. KKta 


(showing the vai-icty of crops) 


Apples 

898 

Plums 

1,610 

Apricots 

19,331 

Almonds 

223 

Oherries 

2,957 

Walnuts 

6,329 

Grapes 

0,749 

Olivos 

28 

Peaches 

1,955 

Tiemons 

12 

Pears 

7,821 

Oranges 

10 

Prunes 

69,547 

Figs 

91 



Totfil 

IT7,56f 
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in 1938, more than 120,000 acres were devoted to fruit orchards; 25,000 acres 
were in vegetables, and the remainder largely in vineyards, berries, walnuts, 
and alfalfa. 

The floor of Santa Clara Valley has about 15 inches of rainfall, increasing 
to 25 inches in the foothills and to 40 inches in the mountains near by. With 
15 inches of rainfall, valley orchards can live without irrigation, but smaU 
applications of water are so profitable that everywhere the pump is busy. 
Prime and apricot orchards dominate this valley very much as vineyards 
dominate the plain around Fresno. The people of the county frankly say 
that the young man of Santa Clara who desires to grow prunes must buy an 
orchard or go elsewhere ; there is no more room in the valley for more orchards. 
Indeed, by 1934 it was worse than that. Electric pumps sucking out the 
ground water of the valley were hastening a day of reckoning. In twenty 
years’ time water in Santa Clara Valley had gone down 116 feet, and on 
January 1, 1934, the water in ov('r half of the wells in the valley was stand- 
ing below sea level, with the grave danger that irrigation would be ruined 
by the seepage of sea water. Fortimatcly, at the time there w'as enough 
floodwater from the surrounding mountains going to waste in winter to re- 
place the deficit. In great haste a special election was held in 1934 to approve 
loans and to get the United States Government to help build dams and di- 
versions to enable winter floodwater to lie .stored in the alluvial fans. 

The automobile journey from San Francisco to San Jose, the valley me- 
tropolis, leads for a number of miles through suburban landis where there is 
no water for irrigation and which are therefore but little used for agriculture. 
It is a beautiful locality, with its parklike exjianses of oak trees. Then, within 
a space of 2 or 3 miles, orchards suddenly increase until the good cement road 
extends between solid niassfis of prune and apricot trees, often with a row of 
grafted English (Persian) walnut tn'cs by the roadside for ornament. Many 
roadside stands sell fresh fruit, so that one need not. be hungry if hi; has small 
change. 

Ordinarily the weather is jicrfect for drying prunes.” The fruit ripens 
fully, falls to the ground, is dried on the trays of the grower, and then taken 
to the central plant to be .sorted, graded, packed, and .sold by the association. 
Our prune export of about 200,000,000 lbs. jier year is a marv'el for a country 
which imported most of its supply a generation or so ago. Some years ago 
there was a heavy rain in this valley before the prunes were picked. It was 
a calamity. The whole valley became a stench of rotting prunes. 

San Jo^ . the center of the Santa Clara Valiev, is one of the leading fniit 
tlio wnrld Its eanneri(‘s, driers, and packing plants have developed 
to such an extent that carloads of pcatdies and other fruit are hauled to San 
Jose from iioints a.s much as 200 miles distant. At the unloading platforms 
trucks and trains are disgorging thousands of boxes of fresh fruit, which are 

” In recent years Old Sol has begun to suffer from "teehnolofucal unemployment.” 
Many gas debyarators have been instiled in the Santa Clara Valley, and it boa Dcm found 
that natural gas will dry prunes and apricots in from 14 to 30 hours, depending upon the 
mte of the fruit, whereas sun-diying requires from 10 to 20 days. The use of ^hydrators 
is much cleaner, as they are free from dust and rain; it also prevents the loss of weight 
through fermentation. 
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rolled into the factory door in quantities that seem Imly appalling. Hundreds 
of men and women are busy paring, cutting, skinning , scalding, and packing. 

Walking through, the storeroom of one of these factories, one wonders where 
on earth the people can be who cat so much canned fruit. Cases uf it are 
piled tier on tier, and the trucks roll in more from the factory alongside. 
There is even an industry which thrives by manufacturing charcoal from the 
hulls of peach seeds, after the kernels have been used for the manufacture 
of oil. 

In the process of making us eat their fruit and vegetables, the Californians 
have gone after us so systematically that we can scarcely open a national 
journal or lift our eyes in a trolley car without seeing “Sun-Maid,” “Sunkist," 
“Del Monte,” or some other California trademark which has become so 
thoroughly standardized that we can know what wo buy without looking 
into the can. The Santa Clara Valley people make us long for “Sunsweet” 
prunes. The Californians certainly make the sun do the work. 

Opening into Monterey Bay south of San Francisco is the Salinas Valley, 
100 miles long and from 6 to 10 miles wide, with alluvial land at the bottom 
and rolling hills at the sides. Fruit, truck, and alfalfa grow on the easily 
irrigated lowlands, grain on the slop&$, and pasture on the hills. 

The Russian River Valley, north of San Francisco, like the Santa Clara 
Valley, is much given to fruit, but the town of Petaluma has dcvelojjed a 
world’s record with the atandardiz<!d hen. The business of this town and its 
environs is as thoroughly dominated by chickens as the environs of San Jose 
are dominated by prunes. There are literally millions of single-comb White 
Leghorn hens, all alike, laying eggs that arc all alike, which the association 
sells in New York at prices much above the average. 

The handicap of scanty water resources of the Coast Ranges limits irriga- 
tion in these Coast Range valleys, but in Santa Barbara, Monterey, and 
Santa Cruz counties small areas of land yield a very valua))lc harvest of 
flower seeds, 90 per cent of the American supply. On 1000 acres one com- 
pany grows 2400 kinds uf flower s(!eds. 

THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

The abundance of pasture lands which occupy more than half of the farmed 
area in the Central Valley and over two-thirds in the Coast Ranges, the large 
areas of barley and wheat stubble, and the thousands of acres of EdfaJfa hay 
serve an important livestock industry. 

The raising of beef cattle and sheep has continued since the days of the 
Spaniards, when hides, tallow, and wool were prime artichis of export. Today 
emphasis is placed on the production of dairy products, beef, lamb, and 
wool. The better pastures of the Coast Ranges and the Sierra foothills are 
devoted to the raising of beef cattle, while the poorer pastures of the San 
Joaquin and the stubble fields of the Sacramento arc devoted to the raising 
of sheep. The mild winters permit an advance of the lambing season into 
midwinter, so that California spring lambs can reach the market in April 
and May when prices are highest. Proximity to towns, and especially to 




Fio. <i98 A. Overgrazed foothills in the upper Sacramento Valley. This bald and perish- 
ing landscape raises the question; Under what conditions should a person be permitted to 
destroy the United Stetra for that person’s own gain of the moment? 'The comparative 
sise of houm and allies shows how much good sou is leaving the valley and going down to 
choke navigation, fill up the harbor. (Courtesy U.S. Soil Cons. Service) 
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Kki. a. San Krancisco, ii part of Him Kram-isro ISuy, anil Imviinil it Uerki‘li‘y, Oaklanil, 
and Alameda; txivond thiMii ('oant Ranzr. Beyond that, lieneath the haw. lic“P the Oreat 
Valley. 

In the forepound one of the world's master liridKes spuiiH the I'ained (ioldeii Gate. A 
lonp*r bridge, conneets Hun Franeiseo with Iterkeley. The two of them give to the eity on 
the peninsula outlets mueh needed in the age of the automobile. The white island in the 
center is largely man-made for the use of the San Kroneisro Kxposition of 1939. The small 
white island at the left center is Aleatraa, where the I'.H. Government keeps its most hard- 
ened and desperate criminals. (Courtesy Sail Franeisro Chumlicr of Commeree) 

the metropolitan markets of San Francisco and lais Angeles, has encouraged 
the raising of dairy cattle. Milk, cream, condensed milk, and dried milk 
are the major dairy products, cheese benng quite unimportant. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

The gateway of all these Central California valleys is San Francisco. It 
was once the unrivaled city of the Pacific Coast, but in 1920 it was surpassed 
in population by Los Angeles, and in 1935 tlie value of manufactures in the 
San Franeiseo-Oakland industrial area was exceeded by that of the Los 
Angeles area. So keen is the rivalry between these two cities, each the me- 
tropolis and the publicity center of its region, that hard indeed is the way of 
the Californian politician, for if he pleases Southern California, he almost 
automatically displeases Northern California. Jest has it that there was 
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once a movement to divide the state into two parts, the northern part to be 
calied California and the southern part to be called Cafeteria. Certainly 
no other part of the world has better earned the latter name. 

In comparing Los Angeles and San Francisco it can be pointed out that 
both lack coal and depend upon the same imported supply. Los Angeles is 
nearer to the California oil fields than is San Francisco, but this difference 
of accessibility is unimportant, since pipe lines deliver oil cheaply to both 
cities. Both depend upon distant mountain water, and both have spent 
vast sums of money to bring water from the Sierra Nevada, Los Angeles 
recently being forced to reach across the mountains to the Colorado River 
for its newest supply. Both cities depend upon distant sources of electric 
power. San Francisco is nearer to the water power of the Sierra, but Los 
Angeles has access to the vast power resources of Boulder Dam. Some ob- 
servers declare that Los Angeles is outhustling and outdoing San Francisco. “ 
This is perhaps the natural result of the greater ability of Ijos Angeles to 
import outside talent, for there is no question that Los Angeles has the 
more pleasant climate with which to attract the tourist and the health-ond 
pleasure-seeker. 

San Francisco has a most amazing climate. For some reason cold water 
comes to the surface near this part of the Pacific Coast during the summer. 
The ocean water is then actually colder off San Francisco than it is off Alaska. 
The ocean is much warmer 100 miles from the coast than at the Golden Gate, 
so that sea tur, blowing toward the land, is cooled near the seashore enough 
to make it foggy. In the Great Valley the tropical heat of summer days 
makes the air over the valley cx|mnd and become light, and the cold foggy 
air from the Pacific flows in to take its place as it rises because of lightness. 
On hot days in summer the valley suction often makes the Pacific wind rip 
through the Golden Gate at tlie rate of 30 miles an hour. When the valley 
cools at night the sj)eed of the wind drops down to 3 or 4 miles per hour. 
This cool sea wind giv«!8 to San Francisco a July average temperature .of 
69“ F. San Francisco is a summer resort for the jjeople of the Great Valley. 
Hotels in Los Angeles are comparatively empty in summer, but in San Fran- 
cisco they are full of people fleeing from the 100“ thermometer. The San 
Francisco advertising lKK)klet very properly says: “Bring your wraps. You 
will need them evenings, those stimulating San Francisco evenings.” Indeed 
in San Francisco you will want an overcoat every night in most years. Yet 
the city often passes winters without a single freezing day, so even is the tem- 
perature of the sea wind. This chilly sea wind of summer is loaded with fog, 
morning and evening — the “soothing fog,” a San Francisco lady called it. 

The influence of the cool wind makes rice-growing impossible on the low- 

** To such observations, San Franciscans reply (1939) that among Pacific Coast cities 
San Francisco ranks first in water-borne commerce, first as a financid center and security 
market, first in s’holcsale trade, and first in per camta development. They also claim that 
among the larger cities of the ITnited States San Francisco hu the highest percentage of 
gainfully em|doyed peopte, the highest percentage of office-building occupancy, the higheat 
percentage of recovery in rents, the highest taephone density, flie lowest percentage of 
mortgage debt in relation to property value, the lowest city and county tax rates, iw the 
loweet percentage of tax delinquency. If it be true that Loe Angeles is outhustling San 
Francisco, certainly the San Frmciscans are not slow. 
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lands opposite the Golden Gate, but this cold climate extends only a very 
short distmce inland. The transition from the cold breeze of the sea to the 
hot sunshine of the valley is made so suddenly that it is like going from a 
cold cellar into a hot oven. 

This cool cli^te, limited to the small area in the immediate vncinity of 
San Francisco, is claimed by San Franciscans as an industrial and intellectual 
asset, beca^ it is a good temperature in which to work. H is tn-tter, they 
say, for mind and body than the more even and warmer climate of Los 
Angeles.'* Such forces can work their full result only over a long period of 
time. They are constant, like the pressure of water." 

A special correspondent reported in the New York Times of January 14, 
1940, that winter sports were greatly on the increase in California; that 
there were 100,000 skiers in the state that winter, that snow trains were 
leaving San Francisco on Friday and Saturday, and that from end to end 
the Sierra was alive with excitement over skiing, ice hockey, snowshoe races, 
and other winter sports. People wen; reported as beginning to save one 
week of their vacations for winter sports. 

Like Los Angeles, San Francisco is trying hard to develop its manufactures. 
In 1937 the value of manufactures in the San Franeisco-Oaklond industrial 
area was $1,052,000,000.'* On the basis of value of output, the leading in- 
dustries of this area wore petroleum-refining; canning of fruits and veg etables: 
taeAt-packiHgi printing and publishing; baking bread and other products; 
mani[fiu»tjire nf t.iy) cans and tinwam , paints and varnishes, iron and steel 
products, electrical apparatus, and machinery; shipbuilding. With the 
exception of petroleum, canned fruits and vegetables, and ships, practically 
the entire industrial output of this area was destined for local and Pacific 
Coast markets. San Francisco, like all Pacific (k)ast cities, lacks the iron, 
coal, and large industrial markets needed for a heavy industry. The canning 
of fruits and vecj etables and the manufacture of tin cans reilcsit the agricuP 
tUral C{ynrnp»°> fl^fl tliTl|f'“"d nprIW,.,. 

factures will undoubtedly continue to establish themselves in and around 
San Francisco, which, with its cool, stimulating climate and its larger and 
more productive hinterland, seems to have greater potential resources than 
Los Angeles for industrial development. But we should not forget the almost 
by-product labor supply produced by the residence aspeict of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

San Francisco has long been the great citadel of commerce along the Pa- 

" Much evidence to support this claim is presented by Kllsworth Huntington in CteUi- 
tcUion and Climate. 

” In 1906 San Francisco had the great misfortune to )>e wrccki'd by an earthquake 
which destroyed the waterworks, set the city on fire, and liunied most of the bunness 
^tion. With characteristic hustle San Francisco was quickly rebuilt, and became a much 
finer city than before the catastrophe. Unfortunately earthquakes are a baliit of nature 
much lew subject to control than fires. The fault practure in the rocks) that made this 
nulhquake is still there, and it and others extend into Southern California, providing Los 
Angeles also with its rightful share of earthquakes. There was a major earthquake at Long 
Beach in 1933. r h 

" This area includes Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Frsnrisco, and San Mateo 
counties. In 1937 there were 3261 manufacturing establishments that employed a total 
of 88,414 wage earners, and paid 3122,916,000 in wages. 
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cific Coast. Of all Pacific ports, it has the largest and best natural harbor, 
and its hinterland is the Great Valley of California, with its productive 
farms and ranches and its growing towns and cities. In contrast to Los 
Angeles, the weight of inbound cargo exceeds that of outbound cargo. This 
is due largely to two facts. San Francisco has a much larger hinterland, 
which requires a greater volume of imports. Petroleum, the chief item of 
bulk and value, does not dominate the outbound traffic of San Francisco as 
it does the outlx)und trade of Los Angeles.** 


THE FUTUBE OF THE GBEAT VALLEY 


The greatest factor in the future of the Great Valley, and probably also 
of San Francisco, is the question of water supply for valley irrigation and for 
municipal use. By the year 1921 troubles with the water supply in the 
Great Valley had become so acute that the state started making a serious 
study of the problem. Here were some of the troubles. Crops were being 
lost for want of water for irrigation in summer. The greatest rainfall came 
in winter, but the water was wanted in summer, six months or more in the 
future. The greatest need for water was in the southern San Joaquin Valley, 
while the greatest water supply was in the upi«>r Sacramento Valley, some 
hundreds of miles distant. While the Sacramento River actually had disas- 
trous spring floods, the use of water for irrigation made that river so low in 
summer os to stop navigation over most of its length, and so little w’ater 
flowed into the bay that the channels in the tule lands were filled with salt 
water from the .sea instead of being filled with fresh water from the river, and 
the irrigated vegetable fields of the delta area wore unable to siphon water 
from the river. Thus 500,000 acres of excellent farm land were menaced 
with ruin. In dry years the lack of water for irrigation here has spoiled 
millions of dollars’ worth of croiw, and the manufacturing districts on Suisun 
Bay also suffered because of the salt water. 

For twelve years this problem wa.s stwlied. Twenty-five reports were 
iasued; S2, 000, 000 was .spent merely on investigation. Why so much time 
and money? First, they had to know how much water there was, and a 
great many streams were studied. “The total runoff (in California streams) 
fluctuates in successive seasons between limits, one seven times the other, 
and the value, of any season lies at random between them.” “ 

While, it takes years of study to see how much water there is, it also re- 
quires a vast amount of work to .see how much land there is. Exactly what 
land in each little valley can be irrigated? How much water will be required 
to irrigate the land? When* can water be had for this particular valley? 
What will the construction cost? Will the crops pay for the construction? 

After a study of these and other questions, the engineers recommended 


“ Value lading exports from San Franciaro in 1938 in millions of dollars: bulk oil 
sbipmenU, W.9; dried fruit, 25.3; canned and preserved fruit, 16.0; raw cotton, 8.9. 
Value of l^ine imports m millions of dollars: coffee, 13.9; copra, 3.9: tuna oil. 2 9: bur- 
lap, 2.7. To^ exports, 134.6; impor^ 57.9. , » u, .v, um 

** CJifomia Dep^ment of ^blic Works, Division of Engineering and Irrigation, 
Water Betourcet of Caltfomia, BuUeitn 4, 1923, p. 30. *, 
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that a huge reservoir be built 
at Kennett on the upper 
Sacramento that would store 
3,000,000 acre-feet of neater, 

500,000 acre-feet of the ca- 
pacity to be held in reserve to 
catch dangerous floods; and 
that the water should be re- 
leased when needed most. 

Fortunately, irrigation, navi- 
gation, the keeping out of salt 
water, and the demand for 
the greatest use of ))()wer 
(pumping) all come at the 
some time. At the base of 
this dam is to be a power 
plant sending power 200 miles 
to the San Francisco district. 

Second, the engineers recom- 
mended that Sacramento 
water be used to irrigate the 
lower San Joaquin Valley. A 
series of dams will be Imilt in 
the lower San Joaquin River, and 3000 cubic feet a second of Sacramento 
■water will be pumped from dam to dam, and made to buck upstream as far 
as Mendota, from which point it will bo distributed to the fields of the 
lower San Joaquin Valley. Third, it was recommended that San Joaquin 

Valley flood waters be held in 
a large nsservoir, Friant Dam, 
near Fresno. Since the lower 
San Joaquin Valley will be 
snpiilicd with water from the 
Sacramento, the vvnter from 
the Friant Dam will be sent 
on into the thirsty land to 
the .southward through a 
eaiial 167 miles long, while 
another (lanal 36 miles long 
will carry some of the water 
northward at high levels. 
The engineers claim that if 
this plan is not completed, 
a declining water supply, 
chiefly from excessive pump- 
ing of ground waters, will 
Fro. B. The Machine Age goes after water. The pause the abandonment of 
text explains this map. (Courtesy 1T.8. Reclamation thousands of 




Fro. A. Silent yet eloquent is this rail for water. 
The one blooming tree was watenxl from the nert 
farm. The dead pi-aeh trees were a part of thousamu 
of acres of orchards that perished as the ground water 
went lower anti lower and enforced the argument for 
the great Central Valley project (sec the next picture). 
(Courtesy U.S. Bureau of Reelamation) 
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irrigated areas in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and the loss 
of $100,000,000 in property. 

The state created the Water 
Project Authority of the State 
of California, a corporation 
much like the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. This Califor- 
nia corporation is authorized 
to sell bonds, raise money, 
and with the funds to build 
the works named and operate 
them. It expects to sell power 
to pay for one-half the cost 
and to sell water to pay 
for the other half, the total 
cost being estimated at from 
$165,000,000 to $170,000,000. 
At the time of writing (early 
1940) the work on the Ken- 
nett and Friant dams had 
started; 1943 may see their 
completion. The usefulness 
of those reservoirs is greatly 
dependent upon the forest 
cover on the mountains from 
which the drainage comes. 
Will they fill up with water 
or with sand? Ask the for- 
ester and the fire warden. 

What is regional planning? 
For an answ'er consider this 
central- valley water project 
and the enterprises clustering around Boulder Dam. It would be difficult 
to find more convincing exampUw of the necessity of far-reaching planning 
to get the best out of this continent. 

The w'ater problem of the West lends a bit of credence to the slightly 
figurative generalization "If the United States had been settled on the 
Pacific Coast first, it would by now have been a socialistic state, and New 
England wouldn’t have been settled yet.” (Author unknown.) 

The water problem of Central California is an engineering problem, and 
its solution is near at hand. The greatest problem confronting this region 
is to sell what it has, not that of growring more. This is an economic problem, 
and unfortunately the problem of farm surpluses is not solved as easily as 
engineering problems.-* Geography makes the problem of California farm 

" The lar^ carry-over of canned goods in the season of 1022 caused California cannras 
to make a mid-July reduction of prices for best-grade clingstone peaches from S40 to S30 



Fm. A. A mrt of 12,000 acres of forest destroyed 
by one fire in Santa Cruz County, Coast Ranee near 
(south of) San Francisco. If the welfare of the human 
race were considered, the memory of the man who in- 
vented matches would be burieil deep and the pro- 
duction of matches would be prohibiteii or guarded 
more closely tluui strychnine or concealed weapons — 
which ind<^ they are. (Courtesy U.S. Soil Cons. 
Service! 
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surplus^ particularly acute, smce Californians depend upon the ability of 
people in distant places to buy their specialised products. Subsidising 
farmers to restrict their output at the expense of the taxpaying public is at 
best a hazardous and temporary solution. One of the greatest tasks facing 
America today is to find some way to reward the group that produces plenty 
instead of the group that produces scarcity, and coupled with that task is 
the problem of putting purchasing power into the hands of miHions of Ameri- 
cans who are ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed, who want to work and can’t 
find jobs in the richest country under the sun. In the meantime, California 
producers and their co-operative marketing associations will continue to 
face the double gamble of the weather (bumper crop or shortage) and the 
market price. 


per ton; of freestone from S35 to S25 per ton. In the middle of August the failure of whole- 
salers and jobbers to place orders caused canners to stop buying even at these bw prices. 
(U.S. Dept Agr., Weaiher, Crops and Markets, Ort. 6, 1923.) 

Some of the results of this are shown in the following quotation from a personal letter 
from near San Jose, California, Sept. 5, 19^: “Your mther has Ireen hriping John haul 
truckloads of the nice cling peaches from a neighbor’s ranch to feed the hogs. _ It seems sueh 
a shame to see them go to waste, hut it was the same way with apricots. Price was so low 
it did not pay to pick them. I.abor is so high they have nothing left." This sounds like 
the New York or almost any other fruit district at times. Markets for farm produce may 
1)6 classified as depressiblc and gluttable. Meat, grain, and cotton are depressible, but 
fruit and vegetables arc gluttable. California depends upon gluttabics to a perilous extent. 



Chapters^. THE PUGET SOUND- 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


A GLANCE at the phymcal map reveals the fact that 
the mountain ranges of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton form a huge, rough letter H. The Coast Ranges on 
the west form one arm of this H, the Sierra Nevada and 
the Cascades on the cast form the other arm, and the 
sprawling Klamath Mountaias of southern Oregon and 
northern California form the bridge or eoimecting link 
between the two great arms. To the south of the Klamath 
range is the Great Valley of California, with its master streams, the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin, flowing into San Francisco Bay. To the north 
of the Klamath Mountains is another great lowland, drained by a series of 
streams with valleys that connect like those which merge to form the great 
Appalachian Valley (see pages 233-34). 

As one travels on the railroad running north to Seattle, the train descends 
from the Klamath foothills into the long Willamette Valley, and goes on to 
the junetion of that stream with the lower Columbia River, which it follows 
for BlK)ut 40 miles. Then the train ascends the Cowlitz Valley, crosses a low 
divide into the upper Chehalis Valley and then another low divide into the 
drowned valley of Puget Sound. The valleys of the Willamette and Puget 
Sound are the master valleys that form the bulk of this lowland region. The 
Puget Sound Valley, being farther north and more exposed to the sea, is more 
humid than the, Willamette, and the latter is more humid than the Great 
Valley of California.' 



THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 

For most of a summer day you may ride in an express train through the 
Great Valley of (California. All day you will be looking at a brown and yellow 
landseaije with green patches on it — brow'n pastures, yellow wheat stubble, 
green irrigated alfalfa and still greener rice fields and orchards, and perhaps 
occasional whirling cohimns of dust. The next day, as the train goes north, 
you look from the car window upon a green landscape. The train has entered 
the Willamette Valley. This is a region of fanns and also of trees. It may 
indeed be calk'd a vale of spires, so numerous are the beautiful, sharp-pointed 
fir trees. They shade the homes of the valley, mark the fence rows, and stand 

' For ronvmienre in disrussinn, we make the term Puget Bound Valley cover all the land 
tetw^ the Puget ^und and the CYilumhia Mver. Although a part of it is drained by 
C^wlitis flowing into thp Columbia, and a part by the Chehalis flowing into the Pacific, 
It w in reality one valley. In this it resembles the great Appalachian Valley. It 
dose observation to tell when you pass from one drainage system into the next. 
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incrce) 


ill clumps at. such frequent intervals that one has the impression of beitiK in 
the center of a cleariiiR a few miles in extent and surrounded liy the firs. 
Such is the result of a climate that is more humid and less hot than that of 
the Sacramento Valley. You see other signs of moisture in the ferns by the 
roadside, moss on house roofs, fields of ixitatoes, stream beds witli water in 
them (see the general map)-. 


GOOD POK THE EARLY SETTLER ANO 
THE GENERAL KARM 


The Willamette Valley is a good country for general farming, a much 
better country for the pioneer farmer than was the Valley of ( 'alifornia. In ite 
early history, the Valley of Califoniia had ranches and tionanza wheat, both 
of which required export markets. In the Oregon Valley the settler from 
Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, found a land that reminded hiin of his home 
(ountry and invited him to general farming.’' The floor ot th<‘ va ley was 
flat, much of it unforested or parklike — smooth, rich, easy to settle. 1 tie 
settler could grow wheat, clover, ^lotatoes. 


’ When Hollywood movie producers looked around in 1939 for a place to film Alie Lin- 
coln in lUinoui^they finally fSund it in the Willamette Valley, 

around CaIifo^ia, a “location man” finally played ^unch. t^y vcCTc there ^ma.^v 
places in Oregon named like IllinoiB towns — Srfem, ^ 

the WiUamette Valley and compared it with picture of I lin«'"."’ 
from the little town hf Springfield, Oregm, he found his 


to the great maples and cottonwoods. There the replica village ot isew i^cm wi 
constructed, witk log houses, a sawmiU, and a gristmill beside a winding stream. 
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In the frontier days this Willamette Valley was the goal of the Oregon 
Trail, the longest of the overlaid emigrant trails. The trail started from 
Kansas Qty or Omaha and went up the North Platte to Fort Laramie, across 
the South Pass, down the Snake Valley, down the Columbia Valley, through 
the Columbia Gorge in the Cascades, and on to the good lands of the Willa- 
mette. The journey by wagon took five months. In 1842, 100 settlers 
covered this route, under Elijah White, but they could not get their wagons 
through with them. The next year 1000 went through, cutting down thickets, 
chopping trees, filling gullies, making the rough semblance of a road over 
which they could with care take their wagons and drive their cattle. In 1844, 
1400 adventurous souls made the journey; in 1845^7 there were 9700. 

These people were driven by many motives, one of which was patriotism. 
They wanted to settle and get possession of Oregon. Britain claimed it, and 
the popular cry in America at that time was “54“ 40' or fight.” Some were 
Abolitionists getting away from slave neighborhoods. Some were the \isual 
landless farmers seeking farms in the land of luck that is “yonder.” Luck 
was with these fortune-seekers. The country was good for wheat, so the 
settlers planted and sold wheat, to the Ru.s.sians of Alaska, to the fur-traders, 
and to the Hawaiians. Then csunc the California gold rush and the people 
of the Willamette Valley rivaled the Californians in reaping the fruits of 
California gold. About half of the Willamette farmers sailed down the 
coast to California or rode down the old fur trail through the mountains. 
Those who remained got even richer by selling produce to the Californians. 
They had a 10,000-mile advantage over their nearest competitors, the farmers 
of the Atlantic Coast. Fifty cents for an apple and prices of other crops on 
the same scale made fortunes for farmers in a year or two. This agricultural 
pros|)crity arising from its excellence for the all-round farm gave the WUla- 
mette Valley an early agricultural advantage over the Great Valley, which 
it maintained until the rise of the fruit industry in California. 

ALL-ROUND AGRICULTURE AND FRUIT 

But this valley of all-round excellence is no longer the giant of the Pacific 
Coast. It was good for the early settler, and is still good for general farming. 
The people boast that they can grow as great a variety of products as any 
part of the temjierate zone, but actually the farming is of the Com Belt 
type with the corn left out — general grain, grass, hay, and livestock farming. 
But in this agriculture there is no great staple which appeals to the world 
market as does California fruit. But now the Willamette Valley is competing 
with California with fruit industries that are increasing in importance. Pnines 
and cherries grow well in the Willamette Valley, although at rare intervals 
the greater rtuns of this valley may cause the prunes to burst upon the trees, 
and the cherries to rot before they are picked. The prunes are dried in 
artificial evaporators, in which temperature, humidity, and circulation of the 
air are controlled, thus ensuring a uniform product. The cherries are usually 
canned — an iadugtry of incrcMing importanee. The Puget Sound cities 
get the best prunTplmhs, peaches, and apricots from eastern Washington. 
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Because of its cool, nuwt sum' 
mer the Puget Sound- Willamette 
Valley is a leading producer of 
loganberries, dewberries, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, and black- 
berries, and other small fruits. 
The greatest centers of produc- 
tion of these fruits are scattered 
from Eugene, Oregon, at the south 
to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
at the north. M any factories pre- 
pare jam, preserves, and fruit 
juices, and from Oregon to British 
Columbia the industry is growing.' 
Many of these factories are put- 
ting California labels on the prod- 
uce, which is then sold through 
California marketing organiza- 
tions — a tribute to California 
leadership in the fruit industries. 

Unfortunately for this northern 
valley, these small fruits for 
which it has a natural advantage 
are not great .staples, like the 
raisin, the prune, the canned 
peach, or the dried apricot. In 
the spring of 1922 the loganberry- 
growers from . British Columbia 
to central Oregon met in Port- 
land to devise ways and means to 
find a market for the 14,000-ton 
crop they expected that year, and 
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infoTmation if studied. (Courtly U.S. Weather 
Bureau) 


they formed a co-operative association after the California model. In 1936, 
when the farm price of loganberries got down to about 3 cents a pound, 
loganberry-growers in Oregon combined to form a loganberry control board, 
which through production control was able to raise the price to cents per 
ixiund. They are all grown in a small area. 


THE PUGET SOUND VALLEY 

North of the Columbia Biver seems to be another world, the land of the 
gutted forest. Here the slightly greater rainfall of sununer and the slightly 
cooler weather enabled the forest to take much fuller possession of the valley 
floor, and the fanner has conquered only a part of the land. From Port- 

' Loganberry, youngber^, and boyaenberry are hybrids produced by artificial croaaes 
of the b^kbei^ with various other berriee, All are grown here, but their future ie Pot 
yet clearly indicated. 
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land to Seattle and on to Vancouver, the railroad is alwains in sight of forest, 
often running through the forest for half a mile or a mile at a stretch» Every- 
where the forest flaunts itself or is flaunted at you — at the stations, sawmills; 
in the Cowlitz River, logs floating down to mills; on the railroad sidings, 
cars loaded with great logs that have come down from the mountains to the 
sawmills in the valley towns; beside the track, old, abandoned sawmills 
tumbling to decay ; in the fields, stumps — big stumps of the primeval forest, 
small stumps of the second-growth forest, rotting logs of various sizes;, and 
everywhere at some point on the horizon the burnt snags left by the fire 
that has finished up the wreckage left by the lumberman who culled the 
valley first before he went to the mountains. The dampness is so great that 
fire is not final and the forest tries to grow again. One sees young forest of 
every size — kne(*-high, house-high, and higher. Some of the second growth 
is big enough hi be a saw log back East, but on the Pacific Coast it is still 
a contemptible small cull slick, for the lumberman there can still mine the 
mountain-forest accumiiljition of past centuries. What a contrasting view 
one gets in the fontsted regions of wi'stern lOurope! There clean lumbering, 
repnxlueing forests, and full use of everything are the rule and a forest fire 
is as rare ns a city fire. 

DIFFICULTIES OF LAND CLEARANCE 
AND LAND USE 

In the Puget Sound and (’owlitz valleys the fields are often full of ferns 
and give the. apjx'arance of half-abandoned New England. Stumps, ferny 
pastures, and strangely unused stretches (»f land are the rule, although there 
are some fully develojx'd areas not far from the railroad, with dairy farms, 
poultry farms, and berry farms of pn'cat excellence. Near Puget Sound there 
are a few areas of well-<!ulti\'uted land, but this land is nearly all easily farmed, 
recent alluvium, the recent filling of the Sound, and only a few feet above 
tidewater. Some of this «‘xtra-good rich land is even below tidew'ater and 
has bc<>n reclaimed by dikes. On this flat, rich alluvium is an intensive 
agrietdture of Ix-rry farms, fruit farm.s, and dairy farms for the supply of the 
Siimnd citU!S. But just above tlx^se lands, on the bluffs, stand the sickening, 
burnt snaipi of the original forest. Struggling among the snags is the up- 
shooting young forest growth, often fire-wrecked in its beautiful youth, in 
this land of the standing dead, in this valley of the would-be forest. 

Why is much of this valley land .so little u.sed? Briefly, it may be said 
that the chief olistacles to land utilization are stumps and leaching. In the 
Puget Sound area the task of chan^ng land from forest to farm is no small 
job. When the forest is gone, the laud is by no means clear. A host of stumps 
remains. To dig oitd blast them out and fill up the holes takes labor, dyna- 
mite, time, and money. The estimated cost of clearing an acre of forest 
land is $40 in the Com Belt, $20 in North Carolina, $10 in Mississippi. But 
in the great Northwest, land of gigantic forests and gigantic stumps, the 
cost of clearing an acre is alx>ut $200. On Vancouver Island a few years ago 
uncleared land had a sale value of $50 an acre, but cleared land was worth 




Fig. 711 a. This record of the rainfall for one week in late October shows that it takes many rmn-making weather units to 
rain on the whole United States. It also makes clear why stationary units or a continuous series in one place will pve dn 
or flo^. (Courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau) 
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C260. If a fanner should pay himself stages for clearing, it would often cost 
him as much as $400 or $500 an acre. Therefore he does not clear much 
land, and he does that in odd times. 

Because it is so difficult and so expensive to clear land, settlers on Van- 
couver Island in the midst of the forest that stands on potentially good 
agricultural soU clear only a little land, and at once turn to the intensive 
crops of cheese, butter, and berries for the jam factory. These enable a man 
to support his family on little laud, if only he works hard. As an evidence 
of this intensive agriculture, one of the most conspicuous successes in the 
Puget Sound Valley agriculture has been in poultry farming, with co-opera- 
tive egg-selling, after the model of Petaluma, California. It will take time 
to conquer the Puget Sound Valley stump lands, and the task will not be 
extensively undertaken except under the pressure of greater need and desire 
for laud. The United States has not yet reached that point. When the 
time comes that we ne^ed land as the people of Europe need land, the Puget 
Sound Valley, like the Willamette Valley, can become a rich agricultural 
district — a very rich and very productive district. 

There arc yet other handicaps to agriculture in the Puget Sound sections 
of the valley. The land has bwn subjected to heavy rain for ages. Modem 
soil science sh<iws that too much rain is bad for soils, from the standpoint 
of usefulness td man — very bad. It soaks out the plant food. In unleached 
desert soils it accumulates until soils become too saline. In rainfall, as in 
so many other things, a middle ground (of temperance?) is most useful to 
man. 


In the Puget Sound Valley too much potash and lime are leached out,* 
and the nitrogen content is low. Much of the soil surface was carried to it 
by glacial streams that spread gravel instead of fine soil. Then too, many 
of the clays, which are potentially rich, neinl a great deal of care in handling.* 
This expense and difficulty of starting the fami is in great contrast to the 
ease of starting on the spring-wheat plains of Minnesota and Alberta, the 
newly irrigated lands of California, or the Columbia Basin land. But when 
once conditioned, the Puget Sound lands have great productivity. In 1915 
a 15-acre field in Island County, W'ashington, yielded (the national record) 
117 bushels of wheat per acre. 

In certain parts of maritime Washington there is now.unmLstakable»evi- 
dence that garden fanners arc following in the footsteps of thejr cousins in 
the rainy lowlaiuls surrounding the North Sea. Dairying, a mark of intensi- 
fication, is increasing, and poultiy-raLsing is successful in many areas. Lettuce 
is grown around Kent, and there are thriving bulb industries near Blaino 
and Puyallup, chiefly tulii^s and daffodils. 

The little town of Kent in the l\Tiite River Valley has developed into a 

1 SS {“r •eaching of mib in lands of hea\-y min. 

* SOI 8 are UkeW to prove of high and very permanent fertility if properly tilled. 

lEL vem difccult to cultivate, ^ej- require large amounte of to 

*3 the clay able to absorb and hold moUture, an^ 
prevent puddling when wet and baking when dn-.” — Washington Airrimlt..™! 
ment ^tion, Pt^ular Bu^in 7. How different is this, bow very different, 

QQ tne grand sous of the preine. Which will be better in 20M, 2140, 2240 a.i>.T 
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Fia. A. The close resemblance of the climate of this region to that of its European ana- 
logue, the shores of the English Channel, is shown by the copying of the Dutch bulb ami 
flower industry. In the background is the debated mountain that Tacoma still sometimes 
calls “Tacoma.” It has 20 ft. of snow in June at 5500 ft. altitude. (Courtesy Puyallup, 
Wash., Chamber of Commerce) 

heavy shipper of lettuce to Eastern markets. Kent has an annual lettuce 
festival, selects a lettuce queen, and modestly bills itself as the “Ixittuce 
Clapital of the World” — Salinas Valley, California, please not.e! 

Dutch-type daffodils are grown in the rich black soil of the Puyallup Valley. 
Many Hollanders live in this valley and grow bulbs, which is a year-round 
business. After the soil has been plowed and harrowed, bulbs are planted 
in August, September, and October. In December and January, when they 
sprout, more fieldwork and careful cultivation are required. When the 
flowers are in full bloom in April, the Puyallup Valley has a daffodil festival. 
The flowers, which are cut to save the strength of the bulbs, are sold or given 
away. In July and August the bulbs are dug and shipped, chiefly to Eastern 
florists to be grown in winter under glass. Commercial bulb-growing requires 
much labor and machinery, and is indeed intensive use of the land. The 
State of Washington now grows more than half of all the daffodil bulbs 
grown in the United States. The resemblance of this industry and this land 
to Holland is striking, and Dutchmen are important in the business they 
brought with them. 

The leading producers of cabbage seed in the United States are King and 
Skagit counties, Washington. This specialty of intensive agriculture with 
a product easily carried to any market is suggestive of more that may per- 
haps be developed. 
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The British Columbia part of this region has very small areas of good 
agricultural land.* 

THE CLIMATE AND EXAMPLE OF ENGLAND 

This Puget Sound Valley (the climatic duplicate of England) may some 
day rival England in wheat yield, and the English wheat yield is more than 
double that of the United States. In this future day of intensive use, the 
large yields of wheat will be only one of the crop series in a rich agriculture 
of the northwestem-European type. Barley, oats, potatoes, vegetables, 
beets, and other root crops (which are the European counterparts of com 
silage, and which are recommended for this valley), in addition to fruits, will 
thrive and will support a dense farm population. Pastures in the wetter 
.sections now outyield any pasture land in America except irrigated alfalfa 
lands, and supixirt a thriving dairy industry. The same is true of the Willa- 
mette Valley, which, however, rescmblcis wesh-rn France more than it does 
England. In summer and winter temi)eratures Seattle is almost the twin 
of London, and Portland that of Paris.’ 


CITIES IN THE PUGET SOUND- 
WILLAMETTE V.\LLRY 


Even if it attains a full agricultural development, this Puget Sound- 
Willamettc Valley is to be primarily a land of cities ratlier than one of rural 
population. Already it has nearly as large a proportion of city people as 
the State of Connecticut, and the city population is increasing much more 
rapidly than the fami population. Few places in the world offer better 
opportunities for the development of cities. The Puget Sound, a drowned 
valley, reaches 100 miles inland. It furnishes a wealth of deep and sheltered 
harbors on which ther«' is already a city population of morn than 800,000.® 
Portland (pop. 302,000), not favored quite so much by nature, has improved 
the Columbia and the lower Willamette so that its harbor is a rival to the 
harbors of the Sound. 

Puget Sound is the natural place for the Alaskan slearnei-s to meet the 
freight cars of the American railroads. There Ls much ALaska talk and trade 
in &iattle. Then' is also much Oriental talk and trade, for this harbor, from 
one to three days nearer the Orient than San Francisco, has several important 


• In H>37 the whole of Britiiih Columbia produeed 5,224,000 Ihs. of creamery butter 
and 2,778,000 lbs. of dairj’ butter; in both types it was surpassed by all other Canadian 
provinrew except Prince (.dwrard Island. In that year it produeed 244,000 lbs of factory 
cheese, beina surjMsaed bv all other proxdnees except Nova Scotia. Its farm-cheese out- 
wit amounted to 76,000 ll)s., which w;as exceeded by all other Canadian provinces except 
Pnnee Edward Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

> The iK^wife who has eome from the East and is accustomed to high-priced green 
vegetobles during the winter season, and a greaUy restricted choice, is defehted with 
Puget Sound markets and their profusion of vegetables eveiy month of the year. Local 
Wket gamers, mert of them .Japanese, manage to operate in this mild and moist elim.to 
throwhout most of the vear. 

• iVilafion 1^:40" (thou^^l: Seattle 360:368, Everett 31:30. Bellingham 31:29, 
Tacoma 107: 109, Bremerton 10: 15; Vancouver (ITOl) 247, Victoria (1931) 39 l^^ 
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Fig. a. Flat wall maps with renter at low latitudes have ditticulty in showinit 
high latitudes in their proper relations. Therefore this map of the northern Pacino 
routes is likely to have surprises about transpacific distances and direct lines coU' 
necting famihar points. It also shows the argument for the transpolar air routes. 

steamship lines in the Asia trade. The route is shorter than more southerly 
routes, because the spherical shape of the earth makes the northern Great 
Circle routes shorter than those which go to the south. When the price 
of .silk was high, raw silk, becau.se of its very high value in jiroprirtion to its 
bulk, was rushed across the northern Pacific on the fastest liners to Seattle 
and Vancouv(!r and thence by fast train to the silk mills of the East. In 
recent years, however, must of this traffic has been taken over by Japanese 
ships operating between Japan and New York via the Panama Canal. 

In Seattle, more than in any other Pacific city, one can feel commerce. 
From the city, on a high hill, you can look down at the Round, which siireads 
out at your feet like a map. Vessels and ferryboats can be seen coming and 
going. The harbor is so deep that ships could not anchor on the bottom, 
and anchoring buoys had to be instiled. There is aJ.so ample room for 
future expansion of the water front. 

In 1939, 60 steamship lines maintsuned 70 regular services between Seattle 
and other ports, and many tramps call there for full cargoes of lumber and 
grain. Port facilitie.s are good, some of the piers and warehouses being 
operated by the Port of Seattle Commission, a municipally owned corpora- 
tion. A publicly owned belt-line railway around the port would reduce the 
cost, and facilitate the transshipment of goods between rail and ocean car- 
riers. In general, it may be said that foreign and intercoastal trade now 
play second fiddle in Seattle shipping. In 1938 the city’s total water-borne 
commerce amounted to 6,071,000 short tons, worth 5350,000,000, two-thirds 
of which was coastal trade. Its foreign commerce of 581,000 tons, worth 
557,500,000, was only slightly greater than its trade with Alaska. 

Portland was for many yearn little more than a river port, because the 
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Kia. A. Tho WiUamrtte Rivor at Portland, Ore., an excellent view of a river harbor 
aliowinR iK-ean Hteaineni, freiKht sheiU, railway tracks, an<l freight yards, and the immediate 
connoctiiiiis between the same, (('ourtesy Portland Chamber of Commerce) 


bare at tlie mouth of the Columbia prevented large ships from entering the 
river. During this time, Seattle took a long lead in ocean trade. At last 
Portland became so desirous of Ijeing a seBjmrt that it spent $4,500,000 to 
deepen tin- river and build wing dams to keep it deep, while the United 
States Government six-nt $I 6,000, 0(K) to build two jetties at the mouth of 
the river. The jetties caused the Columbia to dig a 40-f(X)t channe.l through 
its bars. The jmct now has 27 niiios of deep water frontage lined with up-to- 
date terminal facilities, and 48 .steamship companies make Portland a regular 
{wrt of call. Like Seattle, Portland is an important port for tramp ships, 
which carry away full cargoes of grain and lumber. 

Portland looks forward to a bright TOinmercial future, for it enjoys two 
prime advantages of location. Situated about 100 miles from the sea at 
the confluence of the deep-channeled Columbia and Willamette rivers, Port- 
land for years has been the commercial focus of the nurth-.south valleys that 
lie between the C'ascades and the Coast Ranges. Of greater importance to 
Portland’s future development is the fact that the Columbia River provides it 
with tho only water-level route through the Cascade mountain wall to the east. 
Until recently the rapids in the Columbia Gorge above Portland were an effec- 
tive obstacle to navigation, but the recently completed Bonneville Dam, with 
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the largest single-lift ship lock in the world, has opened the river to commerce. 
In 1939 Portland had river-steamer connections with points as far east as 
Attalia, Washington, and an extension of freight service to Lewiston, Idaho 
(on the Snake River), was being planned. Portland hopes that erelang 
river steamers will bring to its docks for transshipment overseas millions of 
bushels of wheat from the Columbia Plateau, thousands of boxes of glisten- 
ing Hood River and Yakima apples, giant spars of Douglas fir and Engle- 
mann spruce from the mountains, and thousands of cases of salmon from 
the river.* If these dream.s come true. Portland’s transshipping trade will 
flourish, together with increased manufacture and processing of foodstuffs 
and raw materials with cheap electric power from the great Bonneville 
Dam near by. 

It is difficiilt to say how far traffic will come to this Columbia gateway. 
Small shipments of Utah copper and phosphate rock suggest the possibility 
that in decades to come millions of tons every year of this necessity of the 
land-wasteful modem agriculture will go out to the world through this natural 
gateway. Portland is the outlet for the Union Pacific system, through the 
Oregon Short Line, and it is also served by the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific railroad systems. Seattle is the outlet for 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. Vancouver, the second city of the Sound, is the outlet for the Cana- 
dian Pacific and, to some extent, the Canadian N ational. The Canadian trade 
will probably stay in Canadian territory, but now that Portland has good 
acc&ss to the sea and the interior there is no reason why the American trunk 
lines should continue to spend millions to haul so much export fnught over 
the Cascades rather than down the Columbia Gorge to ocean-going ships at 
Portland.'* 

In 1938 ocean-going ves.sels brought in 3,117,000 tons of cargo to Portland 
docks and carried away 1 ,717,000 tons. The exccas of inbound cargo was due 
almost entirely to petroleum imports, which amounted to 1,358,000 tons. 
Petroleum is carried by tankers, which enter with full cargoes and leave 
empty. It is clear, therefore, that the inbound and outbound traffic in dry 
cargo was quite well balanced. In addition to petroleum, the leading importe 
were cement, sugar, iron and steel, copra, canned goods, and chemicals. 
Lumber was the principal item of export, 694,000 tons being shipped in 1938, 
and was followed by wheat shipmente of 317,000 tons. Other leading exports 
were paper, flour, canned goods, scrap metal, fresh pears, logs, and lead. On 
the basis of weight, about three-fourths of Portland’s total sea-borne trade was 
coastwise trade, foreign commerce amounting to only one-sixth of the total. 

The commerce of Vancouver and Victoria is essentially like that of Seattle, 

* Every year countless salmon swim up the Columbia River to sparrn. They could leap 
the rapids of the river, but not the Bonneville Dam. Hence the Government has provided 
graded fish ladders to accommodate the salmon and to preserve this important fishing 
mdustry. Perhaps it will succeed. 

” In 1929 the Great Northern improved its crfissing of the Cascade Mountains at a cost 
of S2S,000,Q00, which included a new tunnel 7.8 miles long. The new crossing is 502 ft. 
lower than the old one, 8.9 miles shorter, and has less curvature and easier grades. Flirtfaer- 
mose, the new crossing requires no snow sheds, whereas the old crossing needed 39,870 
track feet of sheds. 
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Tacoma, and Portland. In 1024, Vancouver had a feverish boom of grain- 
elevator building. Cheap ocean freights and higher railroad freights had 
caused the export via Vancouver of 22,000,000 bushels of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan wheat of the crop of 1922. In 1932-33 grain shipments via Van- 
couver reached a peak of 94,000,000 bushels, but since then they have been 
much smaller." 

Vancouver now has first rank as an exporter of Canadian grain, but it seems 
unlikely that the volume of grain pas-sing through this Pacific port can ever 
affect Montreal’s position as Canada’s lewling port for aU grain exports, and 
as the greatest grain-exi)orting port on the North American continent." 

The city of Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, on the southern tip 
of Vancouver Island, is said to Is* “less American than Vancouver, less 
Canadian than WinnifK^g, less French than Montreal.” It is also considered 
to be the most English city in Canada’s “little bit of Old England on the 
Pacific Coast.” Its climate is very much like that of IjOndon, and for 
this reason it is easy to duplicate here the rich, green grass and beautiful 
gardens so characbirLstic of old England." The scenery among the islands 
of the Sound between Victoria and Vancouver is a vivid reminder of Scotch 
Loch Katrine and Ix)ch Ijomond, immortaliztid by Sir Walter Scott . 

In one respect Victoria is American. As you approach the city by boat 
from Seattle you He<> columns of smoke and ask yourself if the city is on fire. 
Later you find that the smoke is only a characteristic sign of the valley cities, 
from the burners destroying the lumln'r-mill leavings, which endless-belt 
conveyors carry in endless streams to these tall furnacses. 

City rivalries in this region are kinm, as is usual between neighboring 
Ameriean citiew. tSeattlo and Portland are hustling competitors, like San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. For decades Seattle and Tacoma boasted that 
each would outgrow the other. In spite of its many woodworking industries, 
funiiturc manufacture, ami the largest copper-smelter on the Pacific Coast, 
the Tacoma slogan, “Watch Tacoma Grow,” seems to have been meager in 
results (see the population figures). For a long time these two cities carried 
on a ludicrous contest ns to the name of an extinct volcano visible from both. 
In Tacoma it was called Mt. Tacoma. In Seattle it was called Mt. Rainier, 
and every pnjperly careful person called it by one of those two names in the 
respective towns. A heartless national board of geographic names officially 
ended the quarrel, but Tacoma fought on with a bill in Congress to name the 
mountain 'Tacoma. Someone had found out that Rainier was a British officer 
who fought in our Revolutionary War. A mountain in Washington for himi 
Sacrilegrl But the bill fmled, and in December, 1939, the Tacoma Chamber 
of CxHnmen*e capitulated when it passed a resolution to call the mountain 
Rainier, and urg^ all citizens to do likewise. 


>» In 1937-38 Psctfic Coast elevators at Vancouver, Vietoria, New Westminster, and 
Prince Rupert had an aggregate rapacity of 22.109,000 bu. In that year Pacific elevatow 
received 11,492,000 bu. 

“ Leah Stevens, “The Grain Trade of the Port of Vancouver, British Columbia.” Eco- 
nomic Ocography, April, 1936, p. 186. (See also Fig. 70 B.) 

“ “The day though cloudy and dull was fine." — English newspaper dearribmg a social 
event. .An Englishman now an American citisen said (a bit figuratively, perha^, “That 
probably meant that it did not rain for more than five hours.^ 
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Seattle publicity interests revel in photographing the city so that Mt. 
Rainier, snow-capped, stands in the central background. Portland revels 
ill having its picture taken with the cone of Mt. Hood in the background. 
Having been to both cities and seen neither mountaui, I realize the importance 
of the photographs, because you can easily make a considerable sojourn in 
lioth cities and have the same experience. There is so much natural haze and 
cloud in winter and so much smoke from forest fires in summer that both 
mountains are often invisible for weeks. It is, however, an interesting fact 
of human psychology that a thing seen occasionally is more appreciated than 
something seen constantly. These {leaks give magnificent views, of the kind 
rarely seen from large cities. 


MANUFACTURING 

For the most part, the industrial development of this region consists of 
simple manufacturing or processing of the products of forest and farm. Saw- 
mill, pulp mill, paper mill, woodworking establishment, canning factory, 
preserving plant, and flour mill are typical enterprises, and their products 
are the leading manufactured exports of this region. Shipbuilding and air- 
plane manufacture are more advanced forms of industrial development, but 
are somewhat of an exception to the general rule. The output of many es- 
tablishments is destined for local consumption; machine shops, clothing 
factories, furniture factories, newspapers, bakeries, and the like. The great 
importance of sawmills shows that mamifacturing is in an early stage. The 
land is so new that manufacturing has not yet got to the more matun! stage 
that would be inditiated if the people were making chemicals, textiles, or small 
machinery for export. Above all, this is the land of lumber. 

In this part of the United States the logs are so large, and so much ma^ 
chinery is needed to handle them, that the larger mills are permanent, and 
often located on the sounds and harlrors from which boats can carry away 
the export. The logs often come from the mountains by railroad and raft. 
The lumber mill on Puget Sound and other Pacific Coast lumber centers is a 
marvel of mechanical perfection.” Logs 6 feet in diameter are whisked up 

The scope of mtxlrm logging and lumlxiring enterprise is illustrated by the following. 
In January, 1922, Mr. Robert A. I>ung, a Kansas City luinlicrman, who had many iiiills 
in the South, and later in California, inspected a site at the junction of the Columbia and 
Cowlitz rivers. Twenty-tw'o months later it halt become the city of Longview, with 5000 
inhabitants, a daily newspaper, 26 stores, 3 modern hotels, paved streets, a telephone ex- 
cliange with raparity for 6000 phones. Work was nearly completed on the first unit of the 
luml^r mill, covering 34 acres. Also, work was nearly commeted on the first unit, 1400 
feet long, of the docks in the Columbia for seagoing snipe. Work wiu in progress on the 
30-mile railroad from Longview to the company’s 70,000 ^res of timber. In 1030 the 
town had almost 11,000 people, dependent upon saw logs which th^ converted, with com- 
plete utilization of the product, into lumber, lath, window frames, floor blocks, refrigerator 
parts, birdhouses, wood pulp, chip fuel, and, finally, the sale of electric power from their 
wood-burning pow'er plant. Prior to the depression it was the practice oi the company to 
reforest each year by the planting of seedlinp substantiaUy equal to a normal year's cutting, 
but economic conditions became so bad that about 1931 this practice of reforestation had to 
be abandoned. The burden of property taxes on cutover limd may prevent the company 
from renewim; its practice of rMorestation. Our forest-tax policy in most states is little 
short of idiotic! 
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Fin. A. Mara priidurtion of lumber goes to the river. After feeing from state to state 
through the South, tho Ising-Bell Luml)er Co. bought a large mill sih at the junction of the 
Cowlitz and Columbia rivers, to make a permanent stand by planning to produce logs on 
its mountain lamls ns fast ns it produced lunitier at the riverside. 

Direetly over the nearer black conical trash-burner is a log pond at the end of a canal 
conneoted with the Cowlitz River. The storage of the logs in a pond reduces to a minimum 
the effort of moving them. Kndloss-idiaiii carriers slide them from tbeimnd to the sawmill. 
At the left are wharves for ocean stcniners hi the Columbia River. Total area of land in 
plant, 1737 acres; under roof, 70 acres Normal annual production; 300,000,000 board-ft.; 
shingles enough to cover 9,000,1X10 sq. ft. of roof; lath, 25,000,000 pieces; mill employees, 
1300. The plant has 35,U(K) automatic fire-protection sprinkler heads and a full-time motor- 
ized fire department, (('ourtesy Ising-ltell Lumber Co.) 

into tho mill by ohaias. Band saws, running on two wlieels like a power belt, 
rip off slabs and planks of any desired width or thickness. These fall on rollers 
and glide away through tho mill lus though floating on swift water. Suddenly 
they begin to move .sidowtso, at right angles to their previous direction — 
they liave been caught by another .set of rollers and are l>oing carried off into 
one of tho wings of tlio mill. They are satved and resawed. A single log makes 
many kinds of lumber, according to the size of the pieces — beams, wide 
boards, narrow boards, box material, lath, shingles, little pieces to fasten 
bundles of shingles together. j 

The mill is much like a Pittsburgh steel mill in that men pull levers which 
direct steam and electricity to do the work. For example, the man who cuts 
boards into box material sits on a raised platform, by a keyboard anm^tbin g 
like that of a big typewriter. Each key controls a unit in a battery of saws 
and rollers spread out in a row 40 feet long m front of him. Boards »liriA up 
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onto, the roll»B. The operator touches a key, and a circular saw, whirling 
on the end of a movable arm, drops on the boai^ and cuts off a worthless end 
as quickly as an ax would chop a stick. At a touch of another key the cull 
end whirls away down the rolls toward the waste chute. Another key^is 
touched and a whole row of saws falls upon the board, and changes it almost 
instantly into sidepieces for a dozen boxes. The pieces slide away to their 
particular piling-place, to be quickly followed by more and more and yet 
more as the man of quick eye and hand plays his keyboard, making the 
music of the saws. 

On February 1, 1940, the Aluminum Company of America announced that 
it would build a ^,000,000 metal-producing plant at Vancouver, Washington. 
This town is just across the Columbia River from Portland, Oregon, and not 
far froih the Bonneville Dam, from which it will receive power. 

FOREST CREMATION 

The lumber industry must continue its recent rapid development, because 
the whole United States is increasingly dependent upon the Pacific Coast as 
its source of supply- Lumber, lumber, lumber — the great visible resource, 
the great pride and boast of Oregon and Washington. When one sees their 
forests going up toward heaven in pillars of smoke, as every summer traveler 
sees them ; when one sees the land for a thousand miles shrouded in a pall of 
smoke, with every distant view shut out; when one is told that Washington's 
lumber output h^ a fivefold increase between 1899 and 1923, and that nearly 
half of Washington’s lumber is already gone,“ one can think only of the pirates 
in Stevenson’s Treasure Island, who ate their breakfast and threw the remain- 
ing bacon into the fire, although they were without a ship on an uninhabited 
island. A leading Oregon banker seemed to regard forest fires only as things 
which make the air hazy. He blandly remarked: “Burning helps it. The tim- 
ber is as good at the end of three years burned as unbumed, and easier to log. 
Dead cedar stands indefinitely. If fire follows lumbering immediately, the 
seed makes a good start after the fire; but if it waits two or three years, 
seeds start and the fire makes a clean kill.” A Puget Sound sawmill operator 
whose plant I visited said, in discussing fires: “Oh, no! We only expect to 
get one crop. Ranchers come behind us and set fires to clear fields and their 
fires often get into the woods. It is ail we can do to keep fires out of the green 
timber.” ** 

Production of lumber in Washington in billions of board feet: 1899, 1.4; 1909, 3.9; 
1919,5.0; 1929,7.3; 1936,4.6. 

" Fortunately these men do not represent the gmerdi sentiment of the Northwest rela- 
tive to forest The fine new forest maps of Washington and Oregon now bmng puV 
lished by the regional forestry office show all the burned-over areas of the Northwest in 
flaming and suggestive red. The terrible Tillamook bum of several years ago covers a 
large enough area on the Oregon map to impress even somewhat hardened timber men. 
The State of Washington spends thousands of dollars every year for Are prevention in 
forests. Educational campaigns for fire prevention are conducts through posters and the 
public press: laws have bera enacted relating the use of fire in timberedareas by campers, 
tourists, and others. Much has been done and much more will be done. It is needro — 
needed just as much by New York and Chicago as by Seattle, for New York uses Seattle 
lumber by the shiidoad and Chicago uses it by the trunload. Seattle has the largest com- 
munity forest in the United States — 66,000 acres. 
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Fin. A. Cl(Me-up view nf the relief map of TiOnfj-Hell timber holclinKS near Ix>neview, 
Waah., ahowins the c<Mitmir liiioH. The ^p was built in Ht'etiona by using sheets of eard- 
biiard twentv-nundredtlis of an ilieh thick, which according to the scale equals 10 ft. in 
elevatioii. The higlieat clevatuin on the imip is approximately 3500 ft., which is represented 
by 350 sheets of twcnty-hundrcdths-inch carillmaril. This point is shown at the extreme 
right in the photograph. With this map they can lay out a railroad n-ithout further 6cld 
survey. Before the 1929 slump this company expected to produce logs as fast as it used 
them, but this can only be done if the price and ilemund for lumber give suRlcient income. 
In the I930's this conilition did not exist. (Courtesy bong-Bell Lumber Co.) 

“Only expect to get one crop,” and the fire that follows the luinbennaii 
burns up the good .soil as well as the fine young trees that would make timber 
in twenty, forty, or sixty years! Tints the last lumber re.serve of the United 
states is going; the next rrop i.s iM-ing killed in iufaney liy those who take 
today’s profits; and the East is just beginning to draw ui>im the West for its 
luinher. The priee of D<mglus fir, f.o.h. sawmill, has inereased from $8.67 
ja*r thousand hoard-feet in 18tHI to $20.05 in 1929; in 1936 it was $17.67. 
What will it be in sueecH'ding decades? We are now in a temiKirary jieriod of 
exploitation, using our n<‘w timber at least twice os fast as it grows.’’ 

Her«‘ we have a elear case where the individual sees and seeures dividends 
of this year so mueh more surely than the group (nation, state, or city) can 
HW' a!id prepare for its future divideiuk. The whole world will suffer from 
this lumber destruction, Init the valley cities that depend upon the industry 
will he the worst s\ifferers. The recent achievement of cheap waterproof 
glue has opened up a u-ide new field for plywood. This will permit closer use 
of small pieces that are now wasted, and will give a new line of side protjuets. 

” The total drain on our total timber resources is estimated to be about twice the cur- 
rent annual growth. The PaclBc states account for onlv about one-seventh of the country’s 
annual growth of timber, and less than one-fourth of the growth of saw timber. Tbm 
low figures are due to the fact that the West is covered mth overmature timber that is 
making little or no net growth and that a large portion of the remaining forest land is other 
deforeated or covered with small reproduction. See V.S. Forest SCTvice, A Ifational Plan 
for Amertean Forttlry, 2 vols., 1933, pp. 208, 221 (Sen. Doc. 12, 73d Cong., lat seaa.). 
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The climate that gave this region and its adjacent mountains the greatest 
forests in the world should give this region a permanent log supply for the 
city industries, if man will take care of his forests. 

t 

A LAND OF CITIES 

This re^on promises to become increasingly a land of cities, because it 
lias the resources of wood, water, commercial location, mechanical energy 
(water power), and human energy (muscle and brain). On the other hand, 
this region is mineral-piour, lacking the coal and iron that have given rise to 
a truly great industrial civilization in the northeastern United States and 
northwestern Europe. For the time being, it is population-poor, lacking the 
great markets needed for inbmsive industrialization. 

As for the wood, great mountain areas can have no other rational use; 
they belong permanently in timlxir. As to water, there is no need for far- 
flung aqueducts such as those of Los Angeles and San Franci.sco. The Cas- 
cades and the Coast Ranges, with snows, glaciers, glacial lakes, and 100 inches 
of rain per year in some places, produce within easy reach of the valley water 
supply sufficient for many millions of city dwclk^rs. 

The commercial location is not so g<K»d as that of England, l^ecause the 
Puget Soxmd- Willamette Valley docs not have a cheap open road to }H>pulous 
hinterlands. Vast stretches of mountain and plain, or a long ocean route, lie 
between the Northwest and the populous East. However, the Orient with 
more iieoplc than Europe has great trade possibilities and ocean freights are 
cheap, very cheap. 

As to electrical energy, few people realize the great riches in water power 
within reach of this lowland. The Cascad(w and the Coast Ranges, along 
with the Rockies, which arc now within commercial reach, give the cities 
between Portland and Vancouver access to many million horse power of 
hydroelectric encrgy.“ There is no location for power resource in Europe or 


DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER-POWER, 11)3S 
(in milUonK) 



1 Developed 

Potential 


horee power 

horse power 

Washington 

1,2.54 

8,768 

Orceon 

Idano 

367 

364 

4,361 

2,706 

Montana 

431 

1,306 

Total V.S.A. 

17,284 

42,753 

British Columbia 

783 

1,931 

Total Canada 

8,191 

20,347 


Note: The data for potential power in the United iStatea repreaent water power avail- 
able 90% of the time; in Canada, available 24-bour power at 80% efficiency at ordinary 
minimum flow. Estimates that include power resources that are aviulable only 60% of tlie 
time are much larKer; on this basis Canada has 33,617,000 potential h. p. and the Unit^ 
States, 67,184,000 h. p. Canadian data in the above table are as of Jan. 1, 1039, American 
data of Jan. 1, 1038. 



Fm. 724 A. Water-power resourres. If ^’ou compare these two maps, they will tell you 
something about the next half-century m your own state. (Courtesy UA Dept Agr.) 
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even in the eastern United States to rivd it. With the advent of power from 
ihe Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams, the rich water-power resources of the 
great Northwest at long last are being harnessed and put to work. In 
August, 1939, the first Bonneville power was sold to the near-by town of 
Cascade Locks. It is hoped to reduce the present tentative rate of S2.25 
per 100 kilowatt-hours to about $1.39. The Government is now selling 
electricity to any organization, public or private, that is asking for it in good 
faith, and already 25 People’s Utility Districts have been organized in Wash- 
ington with the avowed purpose of acquiring local power companies through 
purchase or condemnation and selling the electricity to the ultimate constuners 
at the lowest possible cost. Bonnc^c is now (1939) producing 86,400 kilo- 
watts, and it is expected to increase the installed capacity to 504,000 kilowatts 
by 1945. The mighty Grand Coulee, when completed, will produce 1,900,000 
kilowatts. This tremendous supply of cheap electric power should prove to 
be a powerful stimulus to the development of manufacturing in this region, 
which already is fortunate in so many respects. 


MINEBALS 

It is indeed fortimate that this region has the magnificent water power 
of its mountains, for it lacks the oil which has given California a boom, and 
the coal supplies of this coast are small and poor. Long after California has 
used its last barrel of oil and has experienced the troubles that come with its 
ending, the water powers of Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia can 
still be whirling on. 

There is a possibility of an imjxirtant new mineral industry. A new 
discovery in electrical smelting was reported from the laboratories of the 
State College of Washington at Pullman in 1939 by which manganese, now 
selling for 40 cents a pound, could be made for about 10 cents a pound. 
It is claimed that there are supplies of 300,000,000 tons on the Olympic 
Peninsula. If these good things work out, this will be very important for 
the United States, for manganese is an increasingly important material in 
metallurgical industries, especially steel, and thus far our production has 
been negligible. 


HUMAN ENERGY 

A city requires many material factors, including location. Also it takes 
brain and brawn, imagination and pushing power, to build a city. In other 
words, it depends upon people, not only upon large numbers, but upon people 
having brains and energy. In the latter respect this region stands at the 
fore. The race is on between the two theories of energy, the cause of civiliza- 
tion. Professor Ellsworth Huntington of Yale, betting on the thermometer, 
says that civilization depends upon certain temperatures. Professor E. V. 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins, betting on the milk bottle, says that civili- 
zation depends upon the amount of milk people drink. In either case, the 
cities in this repon are likely to win. The climate in this region is admirable 
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for dairy products.'* If this region cannot supply enough, it is but a short 
haul from the Columbia Basin or the Fraser Basin, where farmers crave 
markets and land awaits irrigation. 

Dr. Huntington’s point about the climatic basis. of civilization (explained 
at length in his epoch-making Civilizaiion and Climate) is essentially as fol- 
lows: A man feels more inclined to be active and he will do more physical 
work at a temperature of about 60° F. (55° to 70°) than when it is either 
colder or warmer. The .second part of Huntington’s theory is that a man’s 
brain works best when the outdoor temperature is about 40°. Tliis region 
has this temperature in winter. Look at the average temperatures for Seattle 
and notice that in winter the temperature is right for the maximum of mental 
activity; in summer it is right for the maximum of physical activity.® 
Third, Dr. Huntington says also that man needs a moist as well as a cool 
climate. This climate is moist. 

There is a fourth point to the Huntington findings; namely, man produces 
energy best if there comes every few days a change in weather, either to 
warmer or cooler, ijrovided it does not run to extremes. Changes in tempera- 
ture wake men up and make them want to do things. No one need suffer 
from monotonous weather in this region, becau.se it is close to the path of the 
constantly moving cycloiu’s which give it rainy or cloudy weather every few 
day.s, followed by clearer and cooler weather.*' 

If Huntington’s theory of climate ran contrary to the experiences of com- 
mon men we might look at it askance, but everything that we know alwut 
history, including the industrial history of this and many other regions, con- 
firms this theory. Shipbuilding offers an unusual opj-ortunity to compare 
output in various i)art,s of the United State.s. The whole nation strove to 
build ships with all possible speed during the World War. What did this 
effort show? The yards of the Pacific Northwest took more pennants (awards) 
than thos(« of any other section — in general shipbuilding (Iwth steel and 
wood), in riveting, in welding, in framing wooden shijw, in bolting. At Phila- 
delphia the sun, shining uiion the men and also upon the metal ships on which 
they worked, protluecd so much heat that the men had to stop work at times. 
’The Emergejuy Fieri News, September 19, 1918, devoted much space to ac- 
counts of BUmstroke and heat .stroke in Eastern yards. Heat did not interrupt 
work on Puget Sound. 

In a winter number of the Emcrgeticy Fleet News there were articles about 
special quilted clothing for shipyard workers; the journal discussed the 
trtnible Eastern yards had to keep their men from going to Southern and 

>• The American milk record of 3«,000 + llw. of milk per cow vear comes from a Hol- 
stein cow near Seattle. The world’s record of 43,000 -I- llw. was produced in En^nd bv 
a iwi'rthom cow. The average cow produeea imly about 5200 lbs. of mUk per year. 

J. ftdney Cates, in the Counlry Gndleman, April, 1939, and November, 1939, shows 
that the cow (Ikb domestieusl slows down in hot weather as much as Huntinicton claims that 
man does. 

* flee the table of temperatures, page 751, and maps of January temperature and July 
temperature for North America. 

“ The evenness cd the oceanic rlimate is shown by extreme temperatures. Seattle ex- 
tranm are 0 F. and less than 100°. Over the mountains at Yaldma they are -24° and 
106 . 
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Pacific Coast yards. Freezing weather is very rare at Portland, Seattle, and 
Victoria. Snow blockades, so bothersome from Chicago eastward, are un- 
known. Therefore, since shipbuilding is an ou1x>f-door industry, it seems 
but natural that this region should have won the shipbuilding records in 
competition with the rest of the United States, which it most emphatically 
did. 

In 1940, with a new world war on the horizon, Tacoma and Bremerton 
were making plans to increase their shipbuilding activities greatly. 

We regard these Pacific Coast .shipbuilding records as highly significant 
of a manufacturing future for the northern Pacific Coast. It should be 
noticed that the Southern states and Southern California are not mentioned 
in these championship shipbuilding quotations. That too may be regarded 
as significant. The Puget Sound-Willamette Valley is undoubtedly less 
desirable than Southern California for fruit, recreation, and rest; it is cer- 
tainly less sought by the tourist and by those who have retired, and for good 
reasons. But it promises to be a work center. The large and small cities 
that may be expected to arise along the water fronts in the Puget Sound- 
Willamette Valley promise to be more important work centers than the 
smaller cool spots around San Francisco or the delightful region of Los 
Angeles. Work on Puget Sound — and retire to Los Angeles. 

In pointing out the energy advantages of this type of climate, both the 
authors of this book arc fully aware of the unpleasant character of fog, driz- 
zle, and clouds, and the rest of British and Irish weather (with its gloom).® 
Neither of us would elect this climate for the pleasures of existence. Neither 
do most boys elect the invaluable training of chores. The location of the 
people on this continent and others .shows that, in this period at least, man 
goes where there are jobs, even if there is substantial inconvenience. 

It is conceivable that machinery may be devcloixid to the point where it 
will tend to reduce the relative advantage of regions producing htiman energy, 
but that has small prospect of happening until mechanical progress has 
stopped. Mechanical progress depends upon brains and the willingnesa and 
ability to work them. Here the record of northwestern Europe suggests that 
all places having that type of climate will have an economic advantage for a 
long time to come. A great gulf promises to separate two groups of human 
beings if one has an impulse to get up and do something, regardle.ss of mean 
weather, and the other has an impulse to sit and enjoy good weather. 

The facts of the weather, the theories about the weather, and the facts of 
recent history all agree in pointing to northwestern Europe as the land which 
this region wdll tend to duplicate. 

A press dispatch of Dec. 27, 1939, told of 40 traffic accidents in a single day in Tacoma 
due to fog that at times froze on the windshields of motorcars. Fogs are so frequent in the 
maritime Northwest that a number of cities have found it worth while to install sodium- 
vapor fog lights, which have proved to be remarkably effective. 



Chapter 35. THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
AND MOUNTAINS 


MOUNTAINS clothed with eveipeen forest rise 
close to the s^hore at almost all points between the 
Golden Gate and Kodiak Island. They often rise so 
sharply from the ocean that waves beat at the foot of 
a cliff where there is not room for a road, or even for 
a man to stand on the shore. These mountains are 
very often dripping with rain from the wet west 
winds. They are frequently wrapped in fog and 
cloud, and in the northern part are heavy with snow 
in winter, and the mountaintops are also heavy with 
snow in summer. In brief, this coast region might 
be called a long string of mountains, a long string of 
forest, a long string of fish, and a long strip of mines, 
with a few spots of grass in the southern part. 

The North Pacific Coast has many surprises. The Japanese Current, 
bringing warm water into the northern Pacific, warms the air above it. The 
prevmling west winds blow this warm air over the land. Therefore southern 
Alaska is warmer in winter than Washington, D.C., and at sea level it has 
less snow. But the summer Ls quite different. To match the summer climate 
we must go to Scotland (see page 751). Indeed, Kodiak Island, in the far 
northern Pacific, has a January temperature of 30° F., the same as St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and New York City, and a smnmer temperature of 54°, only a few 
degrees cooler than the summer temperature on the west coast of Scotland. 

There is much rain along the coast, sometimes as much as from SO to 100 
inches a year, so that there are many rainy days. At low elevations are 
dripping forests; at high elevations, snow.* 

The forest on the mountains of the Pacific Coast shows interesting adjust- 
ments to two of its enemies, cold and dryness. South of San Francisco Bay, 
the dry timber line is ever ascending, and the forests are pushed higher and 
ever higher up the sides of the mountains. From San Francisco Bay north- 
ward, the rainfall permits forests at sea level, but the cold of high altitudes 
makes the upper limit of the forest creep slowly down the mountainsides. 
The, ever descending cold timber line is 7000 feet in western Washington; 
4000 feet at the south boundary of Alaska; 2500 feet at Cross Sound (latitude 
68* ) ; 300 feet at Prince William Sound; and a short distance farther to the 

* Bainfall varies greatly even within tint narrow region. Each year 160 inches of rain 
fall at Ketchikan on the south coast, and also at Orca, at the foot of the rihii giu-h Moun- 
twns behind Prince William Sound. At Copper Center, in the Copper River Vall^ 
hind theae same Chugach Mountains, the rainfall is only 6 inchee, the lowest recorded 
anywhere in Alaska. 
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weet it reaches the ocean and the land is treeless at sea level. Thence around 
all the rest of the coast of Alaska, the northern shores of Canada, doem 
to Labrador, salt spray looks not up at the green trees. 

THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL VALLEYS 

The warmer climate of the southern part permits agriculture in scattered 
mountain valleys. Agricultural valleys are chiefly in California and Oregon. 
By far the largest and most important valley of this region is the Puget 
Sound-Willamette Valley, which has already been described. 

In California the Coast Range has many parallel ridges, with valleys 
between. Some of these valleys (Ukiah, Scott, Hay Fork, Trinity, etc.) widen 
out to considerable stretches of level land. These valleys have climates of 
great variety. If the mountains that stand between the valleys and the sea 
happen to be low, there may be enough rain in the valleys for agriculture 
without irrigation. If the ridges are higher, the valley floor needs irrigation, 
for which mountain streams will furnish the water. These little strips of 
agricultural land, usually from 1 to 3 miles long, are little islands of farm 
land more completely isolated in a sea of mountains than islands are isolated 
in the sea. These isolated communities are chiefly busy with the Middle 
Western type of agriculture — grain and cattle. The valley fanners pasture 
their cattle for part of the year in the near-by forests.’ 

A number of these stretches of bottom lands in all three states have rich 
pastures and a thriving dairy industry. As the small areas of level land are 
nearly all in use, it is fitting that extensions of agriculture here should be of 
the mountain type, which is well illustrated by the agriculture of Tillamook 
County, a seaboard county in northwestern Oregon that is almost entirely 
covered by the Coast Range. Here the annual rainfall of 95 inches makes 
splendid pasture, and an acre of ground or less will support a cow. Freeang 
temperature occurs less than twenty days each winter, so open grazing is 
possible from the first of March until late in November. This is not a land 
of corn, for the climate is too cool, so the farmers make hay of oats and vetch 
and grow turnips for winter cow feed. Ninety-five per cent of the milk of 
Tillamook goes to the 18 co-operative cheese factories. Many mountain and 
coastal valleys here have developed a thriving dairy industry like that of 
Tillamook. It resembles the Swiss mountain dairy industry in its depend- 
ence on summer milk, which in turn depends to a high degree on grass. 

* "But there were men in these mountains, like lice on mammoths’ hides, fighting them 
stubbornly, now with hyraulio ‘monitors,’ now with drill imd dynamite, boring into the 
vitals of them, or tearing away great yellow gravelly scars in the flanks of them, sucking 
their blood, extracting gold. 

"Here and there at long distances upon the caflon sides rises the headgear of a mine, 
surrounded with its few unpunted houses, and topped by its never-failing fmther of black 
smoke. On near approach one beard the prolongea thundm of the stamp-mill, the crusty, 
the insatiable monster, gnashing the rocks to powder with its long iron teeth, vomiting 
them out again in a tmn stream of wet gray mud. Its enormous maw, fed n^nt and day 
with the carboys’ loads, genged itsdf with travel, and spat out the gold, grinding the rocloi 
between its jaws, gluttecb as it were, with the very entniils of the earth, and growling over 
its endless meal. Eke some savage animal, some Imndaiy dtagom some fabulous beast, 
symbol of inordinate and monstrous gluttony.’’ — frank Norris, MeTeoffue, pp. 379-80. 
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[•'tn. A. The ml\vwi<l liinliways in the nmst 
niiiuntninn nf northmi ('iilifornin (irt- HikhI by the 
w(irld*i» uhlent and tnlloHl the Sequoia eettiper- 

virem. 8ui'h u lundm-itiH' uk tliis prudut-es diOi'jpnt 
ciiu)ti(>ii8 in pict, artist, Imtanist, unit luinlKTiiuin. 
((’ourteay Ciuifurniiiiis, Inc.') 

cialliys of {M'aris, iiitploa, and peacties. These \' 
fwt or more, have a pletisaiitly ciMtl .summer 
of the Rogue fniil distriet, has a July average 
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When the grass is gone, they 
try to put the cow on lower- 
cost subsistence rations. 


KLAMATH MOUNTAINS 

Uctween the Sacramento 
and the Willamette valleys lie 
300 miles of rugged territory 
called the Klamath Moun- 
tains. This area is really an old 
plateau tipped u]) at an angle 
so that it is 2000 feet high on 
the sea side and 5000 feet high 
at the base of the Cascades. 
The old plateau has been 
carved into a labyrinth of val- 
leys by three rivers, Klamath, 
Rogue, and Umpqua, and their 
branches, whieli drain it and 
flow through almost impass- 
able canyons, as they approach 
the sea. 

Mueh land in the upper 
vall(!ys of these rivers is 
arable, but most of it. needs 
irrigation. For this the water 
from mountain streams is 
near at hand. In the valley 
bol.tom.s there are many dairy 
farms. On the rolling .slopes 
are wh<‘at fields and cattle 
ranches. In the Rogue Valley 
an important fruit center has 
been developed, with spe- 
alley.s, at an elevation of 1000 
climate. Medford, the center 
of 53° F. 


THE COAST RANGE 

In much of Oregon and Washington the Coast Range presents a bold front 
to the s<>a. In some places the cliffs rise from the beach. The west winds, 
blowing against these .sloix>s, produce from 130 to 140 inches of rain per year 
at less than HMM) feet. ( )ne hundred and fifty inches per year is estimated to 
fall higher up, although no observations have been recorded there. 

Most of the rain falls on the Coast Range in winter, but some falls in sum- 
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mer also. The air is constantly damp, and the weather often cloudy. Tliis 
wetness makes the forest almost impenetrable with undergrowth, and trees 
6, 8, 10, 12, and even 15 feet in diameter stand thickly in the lower elevations 
where the higher temperatures prevail. Indeed, the Olympic Mountains^ 
which raise snow-capped tops 8000 feet in elevation in plain sight of Seattle, 
have not been completely explored, so thick is the fore^, so damp the air, so 
drenching are the days. The same is true of Vancouver Island and the main- 
land north of it. 

Little agricultural land is found near the shore except around Coos and 
Tillamook bays, where the heavy rain and the opon winter make rich pastures 
and important dairy centers. Such heavy rain is a handicap to agriculture, 
and it is therefore easy to see why agriculture has made small headway here. 
The lower lands at the west side of the Coast Range resemble western Britr 
tany, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. These European pasture lands, with 
less rainfall than western Washington, are ahnost without plow agriculture 
at the end of millenniums of occupation by the white races. In the west of 
England I have seen dairy farms that had no plow. 

THE CASCADES 

The Cascade Mountains, east of the Coast Range and north of the Sierra 
Nevada, extend from the Klamath Mountains to the Fraser River in southern 
British Columbia. Like the Klamath Mountains, they arc really a kind of 
wide plateau, from 75 to 90 miles broad, in which many deep valleys have 
been worn. Unfortunately, the mountains give little water to the irrigation 
farmer, because most of the streams drain to the west, where water is not 
needed. Very short streams with a sharp descent flow into the Great Basin 
and the Columbia Basin. Great is the climaticr (rain) contrast Iwtween the 
east and the west sides of these mountains. On the west side there is a solid 
covering of the moisture-loving Douglas fir. On the cast the dry timber line 
is high and the forest abov<! it is chiefly Western yellow pine, the tree of cool, 
dry land. The traveler can easily see this contra.st at the ( 'olumbia Gorge, 
where, in the course of an hour or two with an automobile, one pa.sses from 
the western to the eastern slope of the Cascades. One sees thick forests of 
tall fir trees standing beside green fields on the western slope, but only brown 
mountains covered with low .shrubs on the eastern slope, and no fields at all 
except a few which depend upon irrigation. I went through the Columbia 
Gorge on an August afternoon when the western mouth of the gorge was 
drenched by heavy rain, driven by the west wind. In tin; middle of the gorge 
there were showers, but the eastern end was dusty. The gorge is not wide 
enough to let much rain through. In winter, however, it lets enough Arctic 
air come out of the interior to lower the temperature for twenty miles around 
the western end, and injure tender fruits. 

The people of Portland properly regard this gorge as a great treasure, both 
economic and scenic. It is indeed one of the earth’s great sights, with its 
peaks, precipices, waterfalls, forested slopes, winding river, cloud effects, and 
excellent automobile road. 
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Much of the Caecade surface is of volcanic dust, some of it so recent that 
in the territory around Mt. Lassen dead forests stand buried in volcanic 
sand while live green trees grow in the top of the deporit. A string of extinct 
volcanoes several score in number reaches northward from the Sierra into 
Canada. Many of them -are perfect cones, greatly beloved for their beauty, 
such as Mt. Rainier, 14,300 feet; Mt. H(^, 11,200 feet; Mt. Jefferson, 
10,600 feet; Mt. Adams, 12,500 feet. 

One of these cones has performed an interesting geologic feat. Its top has 
collapsed, leaving a wide crater which is filled with melted-snow water, crystal- 
clear and marvelously blue. This beautiful lake, called Crater Lake, is the 
gem of the Crater Lake National Park. 

Equally beautiful but different in character is Lake Chelan on the eastern 
slope of the Cascades in Washington. There a great glacier dug out a valley 
bottom to a depth below sea level and then dammed up the lower end of it 
with gravel. Tlius a lake much like the famous Italian lakes filled the valley 
bottom. One end is deep in mountain gorges, and the other end overhangs 
the Columbia River. 

The Cascades and the Coast Range of Oregon and Washington are the 
homes of hut few people, but they contain many camps where loggers are 
cutting the mighty trees for sawmills on tidewater. The great logs were 
formerly handled by donkey engines from which long cables were drawn out 
into the woods, so that the puffing little iron beast could drag its prey up to 
the side of the temporary railway. As timber operations have climbed 
gradually from the valleys into the mountains, logging methods have changed, 
^mc of the great logging camps with their donkey engines, bunkhouses, and 
cook shacks are still carrying on the old style of timber-cutting. In recent 
years, however, a new type of timber worker has entered the field — the 
BOHialled cat logger, who operates with a powerful caterpillar tractor and 
hoisting cradle. .After a tree is cut and trimmed, this unit hoists the end of 
the log up into the cradle and drags it along a narrow “cat trail’’. At the 
logging-station the tree is hoisted on board a pickup train, which whisks 
its great load of logs off to the tidewater mills. 

Every night trainloads of giant logs from the mountains are unloaded in 
Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Everett, ^llingham, Coos Bay, and other deep- 
water terminals. Shipment of logs directly to seaboard has left many sawmill 
towns in the interior practically without mills. These towns are now depend- 
ent upon logging operations in the woods rather than upon millwork. 

Cat-logging has many advantages. It is a mobile type of operation that 
can be done by small crews, who are often part-time farmers with homes of 
their owm and who may commvite 15 or 20 miles between farm and forest. 
Cat-lo^ng permits operations to l>e spread over wider areas. Conservation- 
ists point out that mature timber can be removed with a minimum of destrue- 
tion to the inunature stands, which can be left until their future harvest day. 
The former use of dragline and donkey engine was a prolific source of injury 
to young growth. In short, eat-logging is the most flexihle system yet devised 
for selective logging, a boon to scientific forestry. 

Parts of the Cascades have witnessed an influx of mountaineers from the 
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Fio. A. The Machine Age goes to the woods. The raterpillar tractor is mrhaps our 
moat marvelous heaat of burden. It’s almost as sure-footed as a mule. It doesn't slip, 
doesn’t sink into the mud, can almost climb a tree. A cable is hooked around the end of the 
iogs, the engine lifts them from the ground by pulley work; one set of caterpdlar tracks 
supports the arch, and away the thing goes tiuough the woods. It has banished from the 
forest the half-mile or so of cable that a donkey engine used to wind up drawing ite log to 
trainside on logging railroad. (Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co.) 


southern Appalarhians, and two distinct groups of these highlanders arc to 
be found in the upper Cowlitz Valley and the upper Skagit in Washington.* 
In addition to logging and mountain farming, these highlanders have devel- 
oped a profitable range of minor forest producl.s, which include ferns and 
forest greens that are shipi)ed to the florist shops of the East, Iniekleberries, 
cascara bark, and special hardwoods such as bird’s-eye maple. Many of their 
customs and crafts reveal a direct culture transfer from their former mountain 
homes in Kentucky, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

All of this mountain region should remain permanently in forest. It now 
contains over half of the rapidly vanishing saw-hunber reserves of the United 
States. Fortunately, thanks to the foresighted action of Presidents Grover 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt, and to a lesser extent of other Presidents 
since 1890, much of the area has been set apart as national forests and parks. 
This indeed happened none too soon to save this region from destruction by 
fire. In 1933, 834 forest fires on state and privately owned land burned over 
about 3 per cent of the total state and private forest-area in Oregon.* When 

' See Woodrow R. Clevingrr, “Appalachian Mountaineers in the Upper Cowlits Basin,” 
Pacific Northwat QuaHerly, April, 1938. 

* Many of these fires are due to the careless tourist from other sections, often from the 
Esstem part of the country, who is careless with his campfires and cigarettes, or who has 
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Fin. \. The devil of fire takes a walk in the woods. In a short time this smoke will hide 
Iwautifni Mt. Rainier. (Photo by KaiiKer McC^ulloufth, I'.S. Forest Service) 


wi* apprcjfiate the fact that a saw Io(s is from oik' to three hundred years old, 
a little fiKuriiiK will show what this dc'striietion means. By letting its forests 
burn at the rate of 3 per cent every year, Oregon might have them all burned 
every thirty-three years - before they have had time to produce a saw log. 
SSome areas may eseivix'. Other si'ctions may be rejieatedly burned — one 
of the surest proei'sses for making desert, the green desert (see page 250).“ 
It is iudiied a imthetie fact that I'ven in an age of rapid settlemeut, the forest 
fire usually reaches the forest of the frontier one or more generations before 
man needs to use the forest jiroduets. t’anada rejiorts that about one-third 
of its total stand of timber is in its .section of the Pacific mountains and that 
the aiiioinit thus far used for luinlM'r is but one-seventwnth of the amount 
destroyed in the same [leriod by fires. 


no conception of what devustHtion may nvult from such smail beginnings. When fire pre- 
vention is preiichtsl everywhere, «) that it becomes a reiigion and is generally observed by 
the iiubiie, we sliall have made great hiwlway in reforestation. Within the last decade 
miirn progress has liei-ii made in providing fin- protection on Federal forest land and, to a 
less extent, on state-ownml land. T’he most pressing need is proteetiuii for the privatdy 
uwnctl forests. It is *>stiiiiuted that in 1937 alsiut 4&,(X)0,0()0 acres had fire protection in 
the Fniteil StaU-s mid that not less than 1^,000,000 acres were unprotected. In that year 
only 1,344,000 acres were burneil on the pnitected land, but 20,637,000 acres were burned 
on the iinpnitorM land. The record speaks for itself. One of the many splendid achieve- 
ments of the ('ivilian Consi-rvatioxi (’orps lietweeii 1933 and 1939 was to reduce fire hazards 
on alxHit 2,000,000 acn-s of forest land. 

* In drier sertions it in the red or brown desert of bare cart.h, witness many sickening 
milee of burnt land at low elevations throughout the wide area west of the Great Plains. 
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WATER POWER AND VACATIONS 

The heavy rainfall and the deep snow fields give the mountains of northern 
California, Oregon, Washington, and southern British Columbia a high posi-, 
tion in the contest for the greatest production of power per square mile of 
drainage area. 

This water resource of the mountains becomes the greatest material asset 
of the near-by cities, not only for power but also for limitless supplies of 
good water. 

These city populations also have riches of vaeatitm land in the mountains, 
where large areas are fortunately set aside as national forests and parks. In 
spite of the anguished protests of the lumber companies, the new Olympic 
National Park has been enlarged to include some of the finest forest stands of 
Douglas fir and cedar still left on the Olympic Peninsula. 

THE FIORD COAST 

From the north coast of Washington to the Gulf of Alaska llie Pacific 
Coast is steep and broken. Instead of having agricultural valleys, the coast 
is deeply indented by many long anns of the sea called ’fiords, a Norwegian 
word descriptive of the Norwegian coast. These fiords were made l)y the 
gouging of glaciers and the sinking of the North Pacific coast. Puget Sound, 
the first of these indentations, is just a valley into which the sea flowed after 
the land sank. Thus the Coast Range of Washington, broken by (he Strait 
of Juan dc Fuca, reappears as Vancouver Island, and again in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. So much has the land sunk that some of these fiords are 
2500 feet deep and have walls that rise steeidy from the sea. There are so 
many islands (the tops of sunken mountains) along this coast that the steamers 
Iwund from Seattle to south Alaska irorts can take the sheltering route f)f an 
inside passage for almost the whole of the 1000 miles. 

This coast, with green forest below and snow fields above, with (Jiffs from 
2000 to 5000 feet high, fiords 100 or 200 miles long, is a rival in scenery of the 
famou.s fiord coast of Norway. It has even one thing the NorwegiaJi fiord.s 
lack — glaciers — but it la(!ks Norwegians and things Norwegian. 

The Pacific mountains, higher than the Norwegian mountains, have larger 
areas of snow field, which pour vast ice streams, millions of tons a year, down 
the mountain valleys and into the heads of some of the fiords, where they 
break off as icebergs. In some cases the ice wall stands 300 f(!et above the 
water, and ships cannot go too close for fear of bring smashed or upset by the 
fall of a newborn iceberg. The greater ieework of the glacial epoch is supposed 
to have helped to make the fiords. 

Northwestward from Cross Sound, the Mt. St. FJias Range, 50 to 100 
miles wide, comes so close to the sea that streams' from melting snows upon 
its slope plunge from the precipices and ahnast fall into the sea. When .ships 
skirt the coast of this region, one may .stand on deck and l(xik upon mountain 
walls that rise abruptly from the sea to a height of from 10,000 to 12,000 fe«t. 
Such a coast is not to be found elsewhere in the world. 
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Fio. A. The airplane lets us see elaciers in a n-av that walkinfc man can never see them. 
A river of ice — Taku Glacier, Alwka, lat. 2?' X., long. 1W° 6' W. Altitude of Ae 
right foren^iund 2-<00 ft.; width of ire front, H miles: average height of front, 120 ft. Note 
snow Aelils and small forest gniwth. The measure of our knowledge of Alaskan mountains 
is indiratml by the n>cently reported discovery of a valley 25 miles wide between two 
mountain ranges that had previously l)een .seen only at a considerable distance from oppo- 
site sides and were supptweil to Ire one range. (Courtesy U.S. Forest Service) 

The fiord wulls of southern Alaska are so steep, and level land is so scarce, 
that even little towas of 40(K) people, like Juneau, the capital, have difficulty 
in findiiiK room for their houses. Fiord harbors possess the advantage of 
quiet waters and (ieeji ])enet ration of the coast, but their access to the interior 
is usually handicapped by the steep and rocky coast, and little land is avail- 
able (or a port site and for the development of a town. Sometimes, os the 
town grows, wharves and even .streets are built on piles driven into the water. 
Inder'd, the water is often too deep for convenient anchorage. Many diffi- 
eulties wen* ettcountered in building the port of Prince Rujtert, British 
rolumbin, a boom town that did not grow iniirh. Thousands of tons of rock 
had to he blaste<l from the cliffs along the water front and dumped into the 
fiord to provide a little belt of level land for |X)rt facilities, warehouses, fac- 
tories, and railroad yards. The builders of Prince Rupert were confident 
that its ItKalion >520 miles nearer to Yokohama than Vancouver, coupled 
with the advantage of a relatively easy transmoimtain route to the prairie 
pronuces, would .stwn make the towm a flourishing port. High wore the hopes 
of the builders when the first through train arrived on April 9, 1914, for 
Prince Rupert was s)H*eially designed to function as the western tenninus of 
the new Grand Trunk Pacific l^R. Six years later the railroad became 
bankrupt and was taken over by the Government. Today Prince Rupert is 
a fislung imrt known for its halibut, but is no great gateway of commerce, no 
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Fio. A. The site of Juneau, the larmt town in Alaska, shows physical limitations of tbs 
fiord coast for townsites or other lannuse. The pile of buildinKs at the right suggeste the 
capital requirements of modern equipment for mining low-jjraiic ores. The low timber 
line indicates a high latitude, (Courtesy Standard Oil Co. of Calif.) 


industrial center. Prime reasons for its failure were the failure of Canadian- 
Oriental trade to flow through it, a poor location for overseas trade with the 
great market.s of western Jiurope and eastern North America, failure of ttm 
iinniediate coastal hinterland to attract settlers, and the routing of wheat 
from the prairie provinces through the more acces.sible and better-equipped 
port of Vancouver." City-planners and promoters ought to study geography. 


METLAKATLA AND MATANUSKA 

Twice during the period of half a contury the Federal Government aittively 
encouraged settlements in Alaska.’ The first occasion was in 1887, when a 
group of 800 Indians, victims of petty religious persecution in Canada, sent 
Father Duncan as their representative to Washington to ask for permission 
to settle in Alaska. President Grover Cleveland and his Secretaries of State 
and the Interior aasured Father Duncan that be and his Indians were free 
to choose a home in Alaska if they would select an island suitable for their 
purposes. On August 7, 1887, Father Duncan and his exploring party of 

* See John Q. Adams, "Prince Rupert, British Columbia.” Economie Geography, April, 
leaSjjip. 167-83. 

’ ^ery student of applied geography should read The Problem of AUtakan Deeelopment, 
a stimulating mimeographed remit to the Secretary of the Interior prepared by Harry 
Slattery, the Under Secretary, July, 1939. For a comprehensive survey of Alaska, see 
National Resources Committee Regional Planning, Part VII — Alaetm, lie Resources and 
Deodopment, 1938. 
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Pio. A. Thwic wild mountain sheep in Mt. McKinley National Park, Alaska, suggest the 
(lasture iKissiiiiliti<!H of ii large area. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Interior) 


Indians landed on Aniietle Island and hoisted the Anirriean flag. Tents were 
set up, and one of their nuinher was sent back to bring the women and children 
and others wlio liad reniainc'd beliiiid. When the Indians left their home in 
Britiah (.'oliiinbia, they had only the few things that they could carry in their 
canoes. They were not pt-rmiUed to take away the looms that they had 
bought and paid for, the saws and other tools of their sawmiilLs, or even the 
windows and doors of their own homes. Upon IlH'ir arrival at their Alaskan 
home, no houses, no barns, no subswlies, no stiuads of WPA lalmr, aw'aited 
them. Like Robinson C^rusoe, they .started from scratch. In 1891 Congress 
recognized their rights by setting aside the Annette Islands in the Alexander 
.Andiiiielago (soutlieast of Sitka) as a reservation for the Metlakatla Indians. 

In 1939 this Indian colony, launched w'ithout any government subsidy, 
was one of the most prosiHTous municipalities in Alaska. During the pre- 
ceding five years the towm of Metlakatla had made a net profit of $400,000, 
chiefly from the town salmon-cannery. Most of the natives own motorboats 
valued at from $2000 to $20,000. Nearly every family owns a comfortable 
home. < >ne home out of four has a piano or an organ. Standards of educa- 
tion, health, and morality are high. The Metlakatla Indians have utilized 
all available natural re.sources — wood. fish, furs, and hydroelectric power — 
and they have produced boats, fumitim', barrels, canned fish, clothing, soap, 
and many other salable commodities. 

Nearly a half-century after the arrival of the Metlakatla Indians another 
migration took place. In 1935 the Federal Government transplanted 200 
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American families who had been on relief rolls in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin to the Matannska Valley, north of Seward. For each family the 
Government provided a 40-acre farm, a comfortable house, a good bam, 
fanning equipment, and stock. For the first year each family was (pvhn 
credit for the purchase of clothing, food, fuel, furniture, and bther necessities. 
The Government also provided a school, a hospital, roads, and public build- 
ings. The roads and buildings were constructed largely with WPA labor. 
In spite of all this governmental aid, some of the families quit Alaska and 
returned to the States. Most of the 165 families that remaini'd in 1939 were 
making a comfortable living.* Some of the colonists received a gross income 
as high as $6000 a year on their sale of fresh vegetables, canned products, 
meat, butter, and eggs, which were sold locally along the railroad that runs 
from Seward to Fairbanks. One man was reported to have made a gross in- 
come of $11,000 in 1936-37 from his sale of tomatoes, turnijis, potatoes, and 
cabbages. like goldfish in a bowl, the Matannska settlers we«' subject to 
glaring and continuous jmblicity from the very beginning, and the value of 
the settlement was subject to great debah‘. The final answer of climate is 
not yet in. That takes many years. Will they have siiinmer freezes? In 
any case, the Matannska Valley, with a high mountain wall to the north for 
protection, is small, and these few farmers are supplying a small local market. 

Wliat a contrast between pioneering “in the raw” and the subsidized 
1935 de-luxe model! * At Metlakatla the Government providetl the land and, 
later, an education for the Indians, and that was all. At Matannska the 
Government provided almost everything. The Indians cajiie because of 
pt'rsecution in their homeland; the “reliefers” c-anic hecim.se the Government 
told them to go and made all the plans. Once established, no hardship was 
great enough to induce tlie Indians to return to the land from which they 
had fled. At Mataiiuska the slightest hardship <’iiiised many a colonist to 
consider returning to the Stattw, and some did n'tnrn. Thi‘ Indiaas had a 
common cultural background; the Matanu.skan.s had little in coimnon except 

• In 1937 the Matannska colonists prov«l the iMislurinK capacity of thu land to be az 
follows; 



1 Average yield 

1 y#fT acre 

Afaximum yiehi 
per acre 

Carrots 

1 4 tons 

0 tons 

Turnips 

15 t-<»nK 

1 fi tons 

PottttCKV 

' 200 bu. i 

Sm till. 

Oats and ma 

I 


(or vetch) hay 

2 tons 

31 tons 

Oats 

40 bu. 

ISO bu. 

Bariev 

28 bu. 

3.1 l>u. 

Wheat 

20 bu. 

28 liu. 


• On January 13, 1940, the farmers’ co-operative signed final contracts with the Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation to take over units in the “civic center,*’ the last biwin^ 
stronghold of the (^vemment in the Matanuskan colony. A hospital, a gari^, a hatch- 
es, a dormitory, and a water system were deeded to the co-operative, which had pre- 
viously acquired the colony trading-post, warehouse, creamery, and produce and meat 
departments. Thus, the colony is gradually achieving sclf-rcuance. (New York Timet, 
Jan. 14. 1940) We will know more about it in twenty years. 
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that they had been out of luck and on relief. The Indians were guided by a 
vigorous leader to a region that was eimilar to the one they had left; the 
Matanuska colonists felt that they were being sent to a foreign land, which 
was indeed different from their homeland. At Metlakatla a prosperous com- 
munity with a diversified economy was the result of individual enterprise, hard 
work, and intense faith. At Matanuska a subsidized agricultural community 
was the result, a settlement that is still considered by many to be an 
“experiment.”*" 

THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS AND THE ALASKAN 
PENINSULA 

The Aleutian Islands, the string of volcanoes which ends this Pacific 
mountain system, comprise the world’s greatest volcanic laboratory. Un- 
fortunately for those who wish to watch the processes, a mantle of fog hangs 
almost continuously over the scene. On one side of the islands is the Bering 
Sea, whose waters are almost ice-cold, and on the other side is the Pacific, > 
made warm by the Japanese Current. The contact of the warm and cold 
waters, similar to that off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, wraps the 
Aleutian Islands in fog.*' Ships may pass a certain island ten times and get 
only one good view of it. Some of the views are said to be marvelous, such 
as that of the Shushaldin volcano, an almost perfect cone, .snow-clad, standing 
9000 feel out of the sea and brilliant in the rare sunlight. 

It is said that the world’s record for recent volcano activity is held by the 
eruption of Mt. Katmai, one of the many volcanoes of the Alaskan peninsula. 
Tire mountains of this peninsula continue as the great arc of the Aleutian 
Islands.** 

FISHERIES 

Before the white man ceune, the Indians of the Alaska coast liveri chiefly 
upon fish, in which the waters are rich, very rich. Smoked salmon from 
the annual run has been to them as much of a mainstay as corn to the 
Appalachian mountaineer. They even laid aside an annual supply of “but- 
ter,” that is, the oil of a small fish rich in fat. The Indians tried out the fat 
of the fish by putting them with hot stones into vessels of water. When the 
hot stones boiled the water, the oil came to the surface. 

The salmon is a remarkable fish. It has two habits that have made it an 
easy prey and a great resource to man. The first habit is that of being born 
in inland streams which have their sources in cold fresh water. The young 

The late Will Rogers stopped off at Matanuska on bis last trip, and, comparing it 
with the 1897 gold rush, remarked, “Pioneering for gold is not like pioneering for spinal." 

» The life of the ke^r of the lighthouse marking the Unimak Pass from the Pacific 
into the Bering Sea at Cape Sarichef must require a remarkable peychology. He gets bis 
supplieB once a year by the supply ship from h^quarters at Ketchikan, 1300 milee away. 
Sometimes it is ten months between those spells of calm weather in which the mail boats 
san dri^.his mail. Think what the radio means in such isolation. 

B Fortunately, the absence of peofde prevented much or posubly any loss of life when 
millions, perhan billions, of tons m ash covered the area of townsmps. Sw R. F. Griggs, 
VaUey ti Ten Thevtand Smoket, National Geographic Soi^y, 1922. 
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Fig. A. A map filled with interesting cumparisons. Be sure that you see Europe on 
this map, the White Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, and the Gulf of Finland. Perhaps lunate 
on it some other Scandinavian points. 


fish remain here for only a short time, then they go out to sea, where they 
stay until full-grown. The second habit which makes the salmon the easy 
prey of man is that of the adult fish, which returns to the same stream in 
which it was bom to procreate, and then to die. For a long while there 
was a sharp controversy between fishermen and experts as to whether the 
salmon did or did not return to the same stream. Careful experiments, made 
by marking the young salmon with tiny metal tags in their tails, have es- 
tablished the fact that the fish usually does return to the stream of its birth 
after having spent several years in places entirely unknown, during which 
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time the salmon has grown 
from the size of a lead pen- 
cil to a huge fish weighing 
10, 20, even 50 pounds. 
The five species of salmon 
have different life cycles — 
two, three, four, and five 
years. 

Salmon affairs could not 
be better arranged to give 
man the opportunity of 
gathering a rich harvest of 
these treasures of the deep. 
In returning to the streams 
of their birth they come in 
great schools, and, as though 
obejnng a traffic officer, they 
even follow a given course 
year after year in and out 
among islands, deeps, and 
shallows. It is easy to catch 
tliese salmon, so easy that 
there is always danger of 
extermination. Salmon were once abundant in 26 rivers between New York 
and Canada. Now thev ascend only a few stn'ains, and in most of these their 
numbers are few. 

The .salmon on the North Pacific Coast of North America were many 
times as abuiulant as on the .Atlantic t^jast. and our handling of them is 
another jif 1 hose perfect and sickening example.s of what we have done with 
our natural restmrees. We began to can .salmon on the Sacramento River 
in 1864. By 1882 the industry reached its peak of 200.000 cases and it has 
long siiMje declincil to nothing, partly due to th(' intcrf(!rence of power and 
irrigation dams. The .small rivers of Washington. Oregon, and California 
north of San Francisco reached a peak of production in 250,000 ciiscs in 1911; 
they sank to 20,000 in 1936. The ( 'oluinbia River reached its peak of 634,000 
cases in 1895, and since 1930 has been yielding only about half as much as in 
that year. It has held up so well by reducing one of the five species of salmon 
and then taking up another that is not so desirable. Puget Sound yielded 
over 1,000,000 cases |M'r year between 1899 and 1919. Since that time pro- 
duction is down about half. 

While thest? declines have gone on, the total industry has kept up by mov- 
ing farther north. The first canneries on the coast of .Alaska open^ in 1878. 
By 1888 the .Alaska out]nit exceeded that of the Columbia. It reached a 
peak of 8,500,000 cases in 1936, tlien started to decline. 

It is so oa.sy to catcii these marching cattle of the sea that unregulated 
individualism said truly, “If 1 don’t catch them, somelMMly else will.” On 
aome Alaska streams they just caught them all, canned them, and abandoned 



Fjo. a. DumphiK the salnioii from river to liarRi-. 
No wonilcr we caUKht them all front some rivers! 
(Courtesy Canadian Nat’l R.R.) 
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the canneries. At last in 1924 Congress passed a bill giving the regulation 
of the American saJmon fisheries to the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
with watchful officials to enforce rules that in every stream fishing should be 
done under certain regulated conditions and that one-half the salmon should 
be allowed to proceed ujistream and perform their cosmic function. 

The Fraser River has the disadvanti^re of requiring the action of tw'o na- 
tions. Canada was willing to sign a r^latory treaty in 1907. The United 
States became willing in 1937.“ A joint commission now has charge of the 
stream in which a maximum pack of 2,390,000 cases had sunk to 172,000. The 
new power dams on the Columbia River create a new problem (sec Fig. 636 A). 

Salmon have climbed around dams of 30 or 40 or 50 feet, by using elaborate 
arrangements of so-called fish ladders by which the w'ater makes .short falls 
from little basin to little basin in which the fish can rest between spurts. 
The Grand Coulee Dam is considered too high for fish ladders, and 1100 miles 
of good salmon breeding-places will know salmon no more unless the breeding 
fish are hauled around. The United States Government is making elaborate 
preparations to catch the salmon below the fails, strip tlu* fish of eggs and 
milt, fertilize the eggs, hatch them, and raise the fingerlings. 

The halibut has a life story quite different from that of the salmon. Halibut 
live on the sea bottom on banks, and are fi.shed for with lines as much as 600 
feet long. They breed at ten or twelve years and may live to be twenty-five 
years old. The halibut fisheries declimHl rapidly on the Atlantic Coast. 
Upon the opening of transcontinental railroads to the Puget Bound, fresh 
halibut went to Eastern markets, and now mont than 90 per cent of the 
American catch comes from the Pacific. It w-as not long iK'fore the banks off 
the coast of northern California, Oregon, and Washington showed decline, 
but the supply kept up because fishermen w'ont to Alaska, even out to the 
Aleutian Islands. Half of the world’s halibut' are caught between Cape 
Blanco, Oregon, and Dutch Harbor in the .•\leutians. Seattle, with swift 
express service to Eastern markets, receives more than half of tlie North 
-American total. 

As a measure of the halibut decline, the catch on the southern grounds 
declined from 300 lbs. per year per fi.shing unit to 60 lbs. per unit, ’fhe unit 
is a “skate,” a long line with many short lines attached, each carrying a hook 
baited with herring. 

Study of the habits of the halibut .showed that man could do nothing to 
increase the supply but let nature take its course. T’hen came congressional 
law, and a closed season which doubled the supply of these fish in certain 
areas between 1930 and 1937. 

The commercial fisheries of the Pacific Coast have moved from species to 
species. Salmon came first. Then halibut, then mackerel, flounder, and 
herring (Alaska), then tuna and pilchard. The pilchard goes to the market 
under the name of sardine, the tuna under its own name. The chief centers 
of tuna^fishing are San Diego and Los Angeles, and the California tuna pack 
increased from 75,000 cases in 1912 to 2,600,000 cases in 1936. 

“ Thu nBur H^xtinntjoti nf the whale nniinoil 9ii tji ni^m whale nrntj»e|-.iva iuttph. 

®eut in ivisi, to become effective Jan. 16, 1835^ 
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The fishing industoy afiords one of the best examples of the appalling faet 
that we have skinuned the cream from this continent, faeries, however, 
are much more hopeful than most cases of declining resources in tliat they 
can be restored if we give them a chance. The sea is still there. We have 
!not destroyed it, as we have destroyed the soil of cornfield, cotton field, and 
* mountainside. Each female, laying thousands of eggs, hw such powers of 
increase that it might be called supergeometric. 

THE SEAL ISLANDS 

From the Bering Sea part of this coast come nearly all of our fur-seal skins. 
The home of these seals, the Pribilof Islands, affords a splendid example of 
the free resources of the sea, their use, their abuse, their possibilities. In 1786, 
Gerasim Pribilof visited these islands (which were first sighted by Joan Synd 
in 1767) and discovered the fur-seal rookeries. 

For ten months of the year these seals are at sea, sleeping on the waves and 
eating fish. The breeding-season approaches. Male fur seals crawl out upon 
the beach of the Pribilof Islands and begin to fight for beach-front space. 
Finally it is settled among them by force of tusk and many wounds that each 
seal has a certain bit of beach front. In a day or two the females, heavy with 
young, begin to arrive. The males meet them at the surf, grab them in their 
teeth, fling them over their shoulders to their own particular pieces of beach. 
This gives ownership to a harem. In a few days the young, called pups, are 
bom. Then the females breed again. 

For a number of weeks the young stay on the shore. They are mammals. 
The males do not eat during the breeding-season, but the mother must feed 
to be able to produce milk. She swims away into the sea to catch fish. Some- 
times she stays five days. Owing to the three-mile limit in international law, 
the United States Government was unable to protect the seals farther than 
3 milre from the Pribilof Islands, so a ring of seal ships surrounded the islands, 
just as the rum ships used to surround New York Harbor during the Pro- 
hibition era. Expert riflemen lay on their decks, shooting the mother seals 
as they swam out to sea. For every mother seal killed a pup starved to death 
on the beach. Of every six mother seals killed, five had enough energy after 
the deathblow to dive, never to rise. The United States Government kept 
the seal islands as a monopoly, but the Ruasian, Japanese, and Canadian 
sealers reduced the number of seals from 2,000,000 in 1873 to 127,000 in 1011 
and threatened their extinction. Then the United States Government aban- 
doned its monopoly concept, and made a treaty agreeing to divide proceeds 
with these nations if they would keep their subjects away from the seal 
islands. The treaty has been kept, with the result that the seals are increas- 
ing and giving a harvest of fur. In 1938 there were about 1,800,000 fur seals 
on the Pribilof Islands, from which were sold 58,000 sealskins worth more 
than 1500,000.'* Seals are polygamous; one male is sufficient for from fifteen 
to fifty females (cows). This ratio fits admirably into the needs of the fur- 

** Chamber of Comineree of the United States, Commeree ami Eeanomie Rttourcet of 
Out Outtffittg Terrilarieo and PotwwwM, 1930, p. 12. 
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Flo. A. Male fur seal with a smalt family (small for seals) of wives and stepchildren 
on the rocky shores of the Pribilof Islands. In the bsck(;round we see a part of another 
family. (Courtesy U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey) 


harvester. The young males or bachelors come back with their mothers and 
play around the interior of the island during the breeding-season — tame 
as kittens, the easiest possible prey. Only these surplus young males arc 
killed, and they are killed before they have gashed uj) I heir pelts by fighting 
on the beach front. 

There is an interesting by-product of the seal industry. When the seals 
are slaughtered for their skins, the guards on the islands feed the carcasses 
to blue foxes, and from the foxes 1000 or more pelts are sold each year. On 
one of the islands the foxes are so tame that the housekeeijer has to watch 
out lest they leap through the kitchen window and carry off her dinner. In 
1938 there were 325 licensed fur farms in Alaska, located largely on the 
islands and devoted chiefly to the raising of foxes — blue, white, silver, gray, 
and silver-black.'* From these farms were shipped furs worth more than 
52,000,000. 

FUTURE FISHERIES 


Alaska waters are remote from large centers of population, and for this 
reason most of Alaska’s fishing resources remain undeveloped. The salmon 
industry alone has been developed to the fullest extent consistent with a 
policy of conservation. In 1938, of a total fish production worth 560,200,000, 
the value of salmon products accounted for 542,700,0(X)." Next in order of 
“ Ibid. 

" U.S. Dept Interior, The PrdbUm qf Alaekan Development, 1939, p. 39. 
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commercial importance were halibut, cod, herring, clams, crabs, and shrimps. 
The 1938 herring catch was the' largest in the history of the industry, amount- 
ing to 216,700,000 lbs., which brought the fishermen only $654,000. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the catch was ground up for the production of fish oil and 
herring meal. It is reported on good authority that the herring supplies rival 
in quantity those which support the great fisheries of England, Scotland, and 
Norway. There are also important r»“source8 of trout, sablefish, rockfish, 
flounder, “ling cod,” pollock, greenlings, and whitefish. 

FORESTS 

Continuous dampness makes the coast of British Columbia and Alaska 
thick with trees and still thicker with undergrowth — some of it thorny, 
much of it yielding berries in great profusion — hu.sh cranberries, wild rasp- 
berries, two or three varieties of huckleberries. 'Western British Columbia 
has much mountain forest similar to that of northern Washington. The 
province has a well-developed lumber industry, which in 1936 produced 
nearly two-thirds of all the sawed lumber in Canada. Two newsprint mills 
and a number of puli> mills do a sucee.ssful business. 

The forests of southern Ala-ska have the good fortune to Ijelong to the 
United States Government: the Tonga.ss National Fore.st in southeasteni 
Alaska and the C'hugach National Forest around Prince William Sound. 
These two reserves contain about 87,000,000,000 board-feet of timber, three- 
fourths of which is within miles of tidewater. About 73 per cent of the 
trees are Western hemlock, which makes excellent flooring material; 20 per 
cent, Sitka spruce; and 6 p<T cent, cedar. Both hemlock and spruce make 
excellent pidp, which some day may give rise to the manufactum of newsprint 
paper, rayon, cellophane, and various chemical cellulose derivatives. The 
Tongass Fore.st ha.s far greater presemt and potential economic value than the 
Chugach Forest, because, of the better quality and greater volume of its 
timber, a shorter haid to present markets, and much better water-power 
resources for timber-using industries. It is estimated that the Tongass 
Forest under scientific, management can produce not le.ss than 1,500,000 
cords of pulpwood annually in p«'q)et-uity, which would 3dcld 1,000,000 
tons of npwsi)rint pai)er, or oiM‘-fourth of the present annual requirements 
of the United Stales.'’ Here, indeed, is the foundation of a permanent in- 
dustry, if wise use prevails. 

MINIISG, IINDEBPOPULATION, AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 

In such country, almost without valleys or farm land, usable resources 
must be those of the sea, the river, the forest, and the mine. As a source of 
employment for man the mine has thus far been the chief rival of the fiaber i pa 
The Klondike gold rush of 1897—98 soon made the port of Skagway at the 

V National Ramurccs Committee, Regional Planning, Part VII — AUuka, Ha Reaourcea 
and Deadopmenl, pp. 100-01. 
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head of Lynn Canal the tenninus of a railroad which gave the shortest route 
to White Horse on the upper Yukon. The decline of the placer-gold output 
has caused a sad decline in the traffic to the boat landing on the upper Yukon, 
and Skagway is almost a deserted A'illage.** 

Gold-mining in the coast and mounUiin region is on a more permanent 
basLs, for large corporations, using expensive equipment, control the major 
deposits. Unfortunately, a great resource of gold was lost by the wrecking 
of the Treadwell Mine, across the sound frojn Juneau. The yield of this 
enormous ore body was less than $2 per ton of ore, but it was a profitable 
basiness and promised to yield for decades to come. The mine was being 
worked below the sea level. Carelessness caused a break in the wall, and in 
rushed the Pacific Ocean, with every appearance of permanent possession. 

Most Alaskan gold in this region comes from two centers, Juneau (58® N.) 
and Valdez (61° N.) on Princ<‘ William Sound. Mining operations around 
Valdez illastrate admirably the importance of the airplane in modern mining. 
(Jne mine in this area can be reached only by dangerous trails over mud 
flats, up mountain gorges, zigzag acro.ss rock slopes, and finally across snow 
and glacier to a height of 5000 feet. To lake freight over this trail by pack 
horse would cost from 20 to 35 cents a pound, but airplanes carry it for 
4 cents a ixiund. In a week one airplane carried to a i>oij)t 1 mile up and 
9 miles distant a 16-ton mill, a crusher, niachiiuTy, fuel oil, coal, pipes, 
corrugated iron, celotcx, lumber, dynamite, and groeiTi(‘s — a total of 18 
tons. At another pla<!e the melting snow destroyed the landing-place for the 
.season, but an airplane droj){)ed dynamite, barrels of oil, and a Diesel engine 
in the snow. The engine w'as in four pieces wrapped in mattreases. The 
freight came down in parac.hutes which caused the pi<'ces to land right side up. 

West of Mt. St. Elias the Pacifie-mountain rc'gion is .supposed to eontain 
great riches of copper, gold, and coal. The coa.st inoimtain.s of British Co- 
lumbia also have imjxirtant mines of gold, eoppt'r, lead, and zinc 

The great potential mineral resources of Alaska, like those of forest, sea, 
and soil, will some day achieve great commercial importance. “ Alaska’s 
greatest pmsent need is people. In 1930 there were oJily .59,000 people in 
all Alaska. As a recent government survey discov(!red, underpopulation is 
a part of a vicious economic cycle.''® The cycle runs as follows : 1 . Under- 
population over a large area leads to exciwsively higli tran.sporta1ion costs. 
2. High transijortation costs result in a high ca«t of living. 3. High li'ving- 
costs result in high costs of production. 4. High costs of production and 
transportation make most industries unprofitable. 5. Lack of industrial 
development r(»iults in seasonal unemployment. 6. High living-costs and 
.seasonal unemjfloyment discourage immigration and encourage emigration. 
7. All of this results in uiulerpojmlation. The ordinary immigrant, with 

'* Population of Skagway in 1897-98, about 1.5,000 people; in 1940, 634 people. See 
Kdwin J. Foacue, “The Development and Decline of Skagway, Alaska,” Economic Qeogro 
phy, October, 1934, pp. 419-28. 

** In 1938 the mineral output of Alaska was W'orth 328,607,000, including 662,000 oz. of 
gold worth 323,170,000, 29,760 lbs. of copper worth 32,976,000, and 34,420 oz. of platinum 
metals worth 31,229,000. The coal output amounted to only 159,230 tons, worth $621,000. 
(Chamber of Commerce of the United States, op, cit., p. 14.) 

* U.S. Dept Intenor, The Problem of Alaskan DevelopmetU, p. 58. 
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little captal, cannot buck this vicious cycle. An adequate {dan of settlement 
obviously must combine both agricultural and industrial expansion, and such 
a program requires vast amounts of capital and long-range planning, which 
only ^e Federal Government can provide.*' But why go to Alaska? 

" The claims by some people that the Government has retarded development of re- 
louroee can scarcely be well supported when one considers the Alaska rovemment railroad. 
This railroad mves a sea outlet to Fairbanks, on navigable waten of the Yukon system in 
the heart of Aaslca, a natural center for a possible future agricultural region. At present 
it is of much greater importance that this road pasm through the cwper, gold, and coal 
section of the Copper Biver and Susitna valleys, which lie in the Pacific mountuns. 

It would be an mteresting story in the history of the Republic if one could know the full 
record of the lobbying and other political influences that resulted in the appropriation of 
866,000,000 to build this railroad, which is 467 miles long. It was finished Feb. 6, 1922. 
The Government has even built a hotel midway along its line, where passen^rs may stay 
overnight. Perhap enough bu mines may lie developed to make the rmboad pay, but the 
usual mstoiy of mines is that they become worked out. Railroads have alrea^ b^ pulled 
up in the Colorado Rockies and elsewhere when mines were exhausted. To succ^, a 
road needs many people living along its line. Of this, the Alaska R.R. has small prospects 
for maiw years. The p^ulation of Alaska declined from 64,000 to 55,000 between 1010 
and 1920 and rase to 50,000 in 1030. It may well be called a land of riches, but one almost 
without people. 



Chapter 36. THE SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
GRASSLANDS AND ICELAND 

SOUTHWESTEBN ALASKA GRASSLAIVDS 
AND BRAIN LANDS 

PERHAPS Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
the Shetland and Faroe islands of northern 
Scotland furnish the best object lessons for 
the ultimate future of the southwestern coast 
of Alaska, if men use this land wisely. Recall 
for a moment Huntington’s point that brain 
energy is produced most abundantly at a tem- 
perature of about 40“ F. Mr. Vilhj^mur Stef- 
ansson, the Arctic explorer, who is of Icelandic 
stock, insists that Iceland is the supreme ex- 
ample of Huntington ’s philosophy. Reykjavik, 
capital of Iceland, has an average winter temperature of 32“ F. and a summer 
temperature of 48°, never far from the average of 40“. Dr. Stefansson says 
Iceland proves Huntington’s theory, because the Icelander leads the world 
in intellectual activity and productivity, as measured by, first, complete 
absence of illiteracy; second, the rea^ng habits of the people; third, 
literary creations of the people; fourth, production of men of genius.' Enter 
an Icelandic farther’s home and you are quite likely to see books in Danish, 
German, English, and French. The farmer can read these books, though 
probably he cannot speak the languages in which they are written. His 
choice of books seems to emphasize philosophy, history, science — material 
for thought rather than light fiction, which rarely provokes thought. 

The thousand years of Iceland’s history have given time enough for the 
good Norwe^an stock to die out a dozen times if the climate were poor. 
Certainly Iceland’s position in the world of intellect cannot be attributed to 
material riches. Iceland is almost completely of volcanic ruck formations, 
largely basalt.® One-fourth of its total area of 40,000 square miles is sand 
and stone desert; one-eighth is continually covered with snow; and nearly 
another eighth is covered with lava.’ Hence, one-half of the island is utterly 
unproductive. The other half has a vegetation that is chiefly grass. The 
island is without forests, without coal. Peat is the fuel. The very cool 

‘ Takmg the advice of StefanMii, Huntington vinted and investigated Iceland, and 
found the conclusions above to be cdrrect. 

* Extensive hot springs are renuianta of volcanic fervor. After serving as ba^hoiw 
and public laundry for generations, they now send water at 187° F. to heat the capital city 
at a saving of 1600 tons of coal per year, and there are plans to extend this saving to 36,000 
tons a year. 

* 8. Axd Anderson, “Iceland’s Indulges,*’ Bconomic Oeography, July, 1031, p. 284. 
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summer temperature reduces ^iculture to such a low figure that only .2 per 
cent of the total area is under cultivation — about half an acre per capita, 
and that chiefly in hay, potatoes, and a few turnips. There is not a field of 
grain, nor an orchard, for trees do not grow. The chief use of its land is for 
pasture. The people have about fourteen times as many sheep, about half 
as many cattle, about four times as many horses, and nearly three and a 
half times as much hay per capita as the United States. Iceland's chief ex- 
port is fish, which is thirteen times as valuable as the sheep products. Yet 
on this slim basis great mental activity is and has been maintained. 

Little Iceland, with 110,000 of the most intelligent and most uniformly 
educated people in the world, is an independent nation, although the king of 
Denmark is also the king of Iceland. The country enjoys democratic govern- 
ment, and is ruled by a parliament, the Althing, which first met in the year 
930 A.D. Less than 2 per cent of the iwpulation arc foreigners — chiefly 
Danes and Norwegians — and immigration is now prohibited. Iceland is an 
interesting and progressive little, country, who.se people are engaged chiefly 
in fishing and a jjastoral type of fanning, hut modem manufacturing has 
begun, based on stui)cndous riches (|M*r ca])ita) of water power. The Nor- 
wegians catch 800 iKJunds of fish per capita per year, but the Icelanders hold 
the world's, record by far w’ith 5000 pounds per capita per year. The Ice- 
landers’ system of education for health, living, industry, and culture, their 
hospitals, their co-oporative onterprise.s, put tliem on the topmost mng of 
moat civilized peoples. 

Southwestern Alaska (followed by western Europe) has the nearest ap- 
proach in all the world to the brain-energizing climate of Iceland.^ The table 
of temiM'raturcs shows that the Alaska stations have? higher summer temper- 
atures than Iceland, and therefore .should produce more grass. If anyone is 
inclined to dismiss the Icelandic cxam])le as proof of climatic influence on brain 
power, he has but to look at the temperature facts and the achievements of 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Scots. The influence of these people in the world, 
past and present, Ls stupendous when compared to the influence of the same 
number of people in Egypt — and many other places that it might be invid- 
ious to mention. 

The Alaska stations having the close.st resemblance to Iceland are Cordova 
on the shore of Princ«! William Sound, and Kodiak on Kodiak Island. The 
results of this temperature likeness are shown in the treelessness of most of 
southwestern Alaska, where wild grass 6 feet high reiflaccs the bushes and 
trees that clothe the coast from Cooks Inlet to San Francisco Bay.^ Cattle 
have run wild and thrived on Kodiak Island and also on Kenai Peninsula, 
the southwestern part of the Alaska mainland. The? United States Govern- 
ment has an agricultural experiment .station at Kodiak Island. It has w'orked 
with considerable sucews at the problem of producing a good milk cow by 
crossing the fur-bearing (almost) Scotch G^low'ay breed with the heavy 

* The late Alfte<l H. Brooks, Chief of the Alaska Division of the United States Geo- 
logioal Survey, stated that the Indians of the southern Alaska coast were good workmen 
and had a welt-ormniied social order. 

' C. V. Piper, Gram Landt of the South Alaska Coast, U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
BuOstin 82, 1605. 
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table showing tempehatuhes f. on the nohth pacific eastern 

COAST AND OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC E.\BTEKN COAST 




J,du ! 

i 

1 

Jan. 

July 

San Diego 

54.0° 

63.0° 

Lisbon 

49.0° 

66.0° 

San Francisco 

49.5 

57.3 

Bordeaux 

40.0 

68.0 

Eureka, Calif. 

46.0 

55.0 

Ixuidoii 


62.0 

Seattle 

39.0 

63.0 

Paris 


65.0 

Astoria, northern Ore. 

40.0 

60.0 

Edinburgh 


58.0 

Port Oxford, southern Ore. 

4<5.0 

35.0 

1 Brussels 

34.0 

63.0 

Portland, Ore. 

38.0 

67.0 

Western Scotland 

38.0 

57.0 

Western Yancouver 1. 

39.0 

55.0 

Bergen 

34.0 

57.9 

Vancouver 

35.0 

63.0 

Stockholm 

20.6 

62.0 

Sitka, Alaska 

33.0 

53.0 

Orkney 

39.0 

54.0 

Cordova, Alaska 

31.0 

.■klO 

Reykjavik, Iceland 

32.0 

48.0 

Valdez, Alaska 

21.0 

52.0 




Kodiak Island, Alaska 

30.0 

53.0 





milk-producing Holstoin-Friesian. The crossbnid cows are thrifty, maintain- 
ing the rustling qualities of the Galloways, and yield about 5000 (miinds of 
milk a year containing from 4 to 4.8 })cr cent bullerfat. TImiso animals are 
pastured for six months, and in winti'r are fed on grass silage. Good hay or 
grass silage can be made, and potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and other vegetables 
will ripen there. Apparently, the makings of another Iceland arc complete, 
especially when one considers the good fishing r(“soure(!S of the region.’ 

It is, therefore, possible that, as generations go by and the Western world 
settles down so that industries are more closi'ly adjusted to natural resources, 
the North Pacific Coast, along with Scotland, Iceland, and Norway, may be 
a region where industries that require the gn'atest amount of brain ixiwer and 
continuous thought will concentrate, just as other classes of industries move 
toward cheap labor, or abundant fuel, or some other resource!. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this laud at the jiresent time is 
almost unpieopled, and that no such development as is hi're indicated has yet 
made the first beginning. But resiiurce is re.sourt’e, and the most important 
of all resources are those that make men. It is very important in this age ol 
science, macliinery, and a changing society that man should have plenty of 
brain power. It is certainly of more relative importance t han it is in primitive 
societies. 

• In 1936 it was reported orally by the U-S. Biolf^ical Survey ^t a sheep industry was 
not thriving;, aithougn “the grass is luxuriant, the climate and all the physical condiuonB 
excellent for production of sheep, but lack of market, cost of transportotion^ j 

conducive to the industry/' This mdustry was conducted on the capitwistic sh^p-band 
basis of the American West rather than the humanistic family-farm basis of Iceland and 
many otW Old World locations. , * . . ^ au 

In the 1920's one or two permits were granted to start sheep farming here. One of to^n 
was with sheep of the Romney breed. These sheep were of New Ze^nd an^try, w 
breed having been develop^ originally in the Romney marshes in England. Thenoe they 
spread to the wet, cool pastures of boUi hemispheres — New Z^land, Falkland, AlaskBa 
etc. In 1928, 4000 sheep went to TTmnak Island, longitude 168* W. 











ChapUr37. THE YUKON VALLEY — 

THE AMERICAN FINLAND? 


THE small scale we use in making maps of distant 
places often makes it difficult for us to appreciate 
the size of faraway lands. For example, the great 
arc of the Yukon Valley and Plateau i^ longer 
than the distance from New York to El Paso, 
from San Francisco to Little Rock, or from 
Minneapolis to Los Angeles. This vast area actu- 
ally contains fewer people than are riding most of 
the time in the subways of New York City. 

Along the streams and lowlands and part way 
up the slopes much of the land is tree-clad, but 
because it is so far north, the trees are often small, they lose heart as they 
climb the hills, dwindle first to bushes and then to brush, and finally they 
give way entirely to grass and herbaceous plants of the Alpine type, which 
often cover the slopes with red, white, blue, and yeWow flowers. There are 
thousands, tens of thousands, of hilltops alternately snow-covered, grass- 
covered, and flower-decked throughout this great area of 350,000 square 
miles. The rolling hills and low mountains are interspersed with the lower 
valleys of the Yukon and its many branches. In some places these valleys 
widen out into large flatlands, some of which are several thousand square 
miles in extent. The largest, the Yukon Flats, Ls more than 100 miles long 
and about 40 to 100 miles wide. 

In Euro]^ similar lands in Sweden, Finland, and northern Russia are 
populous with farmers. Hence the name the American Finland, given by 
those who hope for an agricultural future for the Yukon Valley. In Asia 
similar lands with furly similar climate, as in Siberia, have been the seats of 
the settlementof the farmer and the stock-^owcr, but the Yukon has produced 
little but gold, and a very large crop of printed romances (see Jack London, 
Rex Beach, Robert Service, and other writers of Alaska stories). 

CLIMATE 

The Pacific mountains shut the Yukon Valley away from the heat and 
mmsture of Pacific winds, so the Yukon rainfall is light. The mountain 
barrier also makes the Yukon Valley a land with more heat in summer and 
more ice in winter than the Pacific shores, whose climate b tapered by the 
ocean. This region is so far north that the summer sun shines almost con- 
tinuously; and north of the Arctic Circle it does shine continuously for days. 
This cumulative sun work has actually produced a temperature of 100* F. 
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in dude at Fort Yukon, at the SK>uth of the Porcupine River. That ie 
a very hi^ temperature for a place north of the Arctic Circle. The great 
heat helpe to bring forth the summer crop of mosquitoes, which make life 
in this region such a torment. The Arctic winter does not k^ their eggs. The 
record of a bear killed by Alaska mosquitoes seems to be fairly well authen- 
ticated, but it is explain^ not by the siee of the mosquitoes, but by the fact 
that they stung the bear’s eyelids until the eyes swelled shut with inflam- 
mation; the poor blinded creature had no chance to recover, escape, or eat, 
and the mosquitoes pestered it to death. 

The long day and the almost continuous daylight of summer are balanced 
by the long nights and the darkness or near-darkness of winter. The ground 
quickly freeses. Lakes freeze and become covered with snow. There is no 
stored heat of summer, no ocean current to modify the cold, and since so 
little heat comes from the sky, the thermometer goes down, down, and yet 
down. There are records of —76® F. at Tanana, —68® at Dawson, and —69® 
at White Horse in the Yukon Valley. Over the range still farther eastward, 
the little settlement of Good Hope on the Mackenzie River, just south of the 
Arctic Circle, holds the Canadian low temperature record of —78.5®. 

The popular belief that extreme cold causes correspondingly heavy snow- 
fall is incorrect. Parts of Pennsylvania have more snowfall than some parts 
of the Yukon Basin (Fig. 174 A), but Pennsylvania cannot rival Yukon cold. 
Fairbanks has 51 inches of snow. It is a common occurrence for Alaska 
streams to freeze to the bottom. Then the watercourse bursts out through 
some weak place and flows along the top of the stream, freezing and piling 
up great masses of ice and flowing about in devious ways to escape its own 
fortifications. When choked with ice, the stream constantly seeks new 
courses, somewhat like a river building up a delta. A prospector of my 
acquaintance while camping on the banks of a frozen river received an icy 
surprise. He had made camp high on the bank. When he had safely got his 
blankets all tucked in so that the 30° below zero bit him nowhere, he suddenly 
received notice while asleep of a change in the course of the river. The 
wandering ice water had flowed into his tent, soaked through his blankets, 
and struck his warm body with all the suddemiess of a shot. 

INDIANS AND FUR 

Before the white man came, a few Indians and Eskimos occupied this 
country. They lived chiefly on the salmon, which they caught in the streams 
and smoked in the season of the summer run. The Indians cached the smoked 
salmon high up on poles, where dogs and wolves could not reach it; then 
they went off in search of berries to dry for winter food and to hunt moose 
and caribou. The meat of these animals furnished food, and their skins were 
necessary for clothing. 

The respect that these natives had for the property of others is an inter- 
esting sochd response to an enviroiunental fact. It is said that the Alaskan 
native would starve to death beneath the cache of dried fish belonging to 
some other, but absent, native. He would die thus because he firmly believed 
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that it would bring him the worst of bad luck to eat the fish. It should be 
noted that the whole structure of society would have been destroyed if dried 
fish placed upton poles were not safe in the absence of the owner. 

The Yukon River may be called the great heart of this region. Its waters 
shaped the hills, carved some vallej^ and washed others full of soil. The 
river brought the Indian his salmon, and salmon was more indispensable 
to him than bread is to us.‘ When the white man invaded the region, the 
river carried his steamboat, which is as important to his existence as salmon 
was to the Indian’s. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century an American trading company 
ran steamboats on the Yukon ; the boats brought out the exports of the valley, 
a little gold and many furs. Apparently a trader could buy furs from the 
Indians, carry the load on his back to the bank of a stream, put it in his 
canoe, and paddle long distances. Perhaps he could go down the river with 
his furs or up the river and over the mountains to Skagway. But wait! The 
trading company with its freight monopoly effectively stopped other pur- 
chasers by the astonishing device of paying such ridiculous prices as $5 for a 
muskrat skin tliat was worth 25 cents, and SlOO for a mink or marten skin 
that was worth $5. The man without a steamboat could offer no such fabulous 
prices for furs, and when he offered the Indian a fair price for pelts, he received 
only scorn. But there was another side to the affair. When the Indian 
needed supplies, he hod to buy them from the trading company. The canoeist 
could carry only money, therefore he could not trade. The trading company 
put such big prices on everything — 25 cents for a cartridge, S20 for a cap — 
that it soon got back from the Indian all the big money that it had paid him 
for skiiui. The Indiatr was at the mercy of the trading company, because it 
had a freight monopoly with its boats and was the sole seller of things which 
the Indians wanted. Hence the Indians could trade with the company or 
not at all. 

YUKON GOLD 

The history of the Yukon country in the epoch of the white mai» has two 
periods — before the great gold rush, and after. In 1896 and 1897 the dis- 
coveries of gold in large quantities on the Klondike and other creeks of the 
Yukon system near Dawson City, Canada, created a close rival to the great 
California gold rush of ’49. Tens of thousands of men, knowing little or 
nothing of the country, rushed to the Klondike by every route that they 
could find — up the river in boats, over the passes from Lynn Canal, up 
through British Columbia, across the Canadian plains from Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Most of these overland hikers could take no more supplies than they could 
carry on their backs. With unthinking recklessness they went into an un- 
known wilderness where there were few supplies, where the rivers freeze early 
and the winter is terrihly cold. Many perished, as the unequipped must in 
such a country. 

' In prewhite-man days the Indian also made much use of moose and caribou as winter 
sustenance, but he had to hunt for these. The salmon very tdndly came to him. 
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The gold was stream gold; 
to get it no company ne^ be 
formed, but the solitary miner 
with his pick, shovel, and 
pan could hunt where he 
chose. Klondike mining ran 
a swift course. The stream 
beds, easily visible, were soon 
reduced so that output was 
low. Then placer miners 
worked the old stream beds 
and gravel banks. Again the 
output declined in the Cana- 
dian Yukon, but new finds in 
the Alaska section have kept 
the total for that territory up 
near its maximum. The new 
high price for American gold 
has boomed production by 
placers and dredges — a shift 
from the miner with pick, 
shovel, and pan to the cor- 
poration with big machinery. This new high pritic, combined with wide un- 
employment, put new stimulus on the solitary worker, and many a small 
stream was being worked a little in the late lOSO’s. 

Perhaps 1000 prospectors still w'andcr up Alaska valleys and over Alaska 
hills, hoping to strike it rich. Docs not every gambler expect the next deal 
of cards to bring him aces? Before the advetit of the airplane Ihe Alaska 
prospector led a life of which the labors might be called heroic. Staggering 
under a great burden of flour and bacon, beans and blankets, tent, ax, pick, 
frying-pan, and rifle, the prospector toiled on, hunting, digging,^ hunting, 
dig gi ng. As the days passed by, the scanty food supply diminished and 
had to be eked out wnth berries and game; then back he went for more 
supplies, and out again for more digging. 

In the early years of this century such was the life of the Alaska prosjxsc- 
tor, the man for whom the settled life of town, farm, wife, children, and home 
had little appeal. His average pay was loss than that of a bootblack. He 
was sustained by the gambler’s hope. He called himself a '‘sourdough” 
after he had once seen the ice come and go on the Yukon. Before that he 
was merely a “cheechako,” a tenderfoot. 

If the lone miner struck it rich, he often took his lucky thousands to Seattle 
or Chicago or New York and indulged in a swift round of reckless expenditure, 
then back he went to Alaska to prowl once more in search of gold, a search 
which had become the whole of life. Tomorrow I may find it. Tomorrow! 

There comes a time when the discoveries of the rule-of-thumb, uneducated 
prospector diminish, and the educated, especially trained man does the pros- 
pecting. This change is coming to pass in the Yukon region. 



Fio. A. Herein lies the story of the famous Klon- 
dike gold rush, fiolden sands are good for poeOy 
and quick money, but nut tu support on enduring 
papulation. 
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Two faeton in recent yean have stimulated gidd^nining, <H>e inairing gdd 
mote valuable and the other making it more accessible.* From 1837 until 
the advent of the New Deal the Treasury pud S20.67 per fine troy ounce for 
gcdd. In 1933 the price was raised, varying from time to time, and on Janu- 
ary 31, 1934, the Government’s price was definitely set at 835 per ouruse. 
Obviously, the new gold-price policy meant increased profits for gold-miners, 
and peomitted the worldng of poorer deposits. Second, there have been 
improvements in mining devices. The advent of the airplane has stimulated 
gold production. This new mode of transportation has made many deposits 
far more accessible, thereby increasing the miner’s working year. Indeed, 
the airplane can carry a prospector and his outfit in an afternoon as far as 
he could go afoot in half a season. Instead of traveling fifty or sixty days 
out of ninety, he can fly for half a day, work eighty-nine days, and have the 
plane return for him at an appointed date. The airplane is not only of serv- 
ice to the lonely prospectors who are leaving “civilisation” for the interior, 
but also of great service to the larger mining companies in carrying sur- 
prising amounts of heavy machinery and supplies to the big mines that are 
owned and operated by corporate interests. Great power dredges are now 
used at places near Fairbanks and Nome to rework the sands that once 
were panned for gold. Better mining machinery, as well as the airplane, 
has helped to make gold more accessible. 

Mines, especially gold mines, make — while they produce — an enormous 
per capita trade. With gold, fish, uid furs, Alaska at times has had the 
largest per capita trade of any region under statistical review. Most of the 
people there produce but one thing and buy everything else, and they need 
much material for their industries, and much to live on in that land of cold 
winter, low production of supplies, and high transport cost. 

Gold-mining is an industry that takes out and carries away, and save for 
tlie gutted forests wrecked by ax and forest fire it scarcely leaves a trace; 
for after the miner moves on, Yukon shrubbery of willow, aspen, and young 
spruce covers up the scarred bank and hides the mouth of the abandoned 
shaft. The population figures for the Canadian territory of Yukon (4200 
people in 1931) tell emphatically how poor is gold as the basis of community- 
building in the Arctic. If the Yukon Basin maintains a large population for 
long periods, it must depend upon the crops, farm crops. 

AOHICULTUBE 

In some parts of the world the farmer builds up, and stays. Hence it is 
very natural that those departments of the United States Government most 
interested in the development of Alaska should have filled the newspaper 
offices of the United States with copy about the agricultural resources of 
Alaska. They have given out a great deal too much glowing copy. They 
have not compared Alaska with its rivals. Therefore they have perhaps 
pmnted out as probabilities things that were only possibilities. It would be 

> Alaskan gM production in thousands of fine ounces; 1920, 413; 1030; 407; 1032, 483; 
1003,437; 1&7, «». Bemember the price chance. 
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Fia. A. A cabba^ field at Shungnak on the Kubuk River 25 milca above the Arctic 

Circle, long. 167° W. If there were just a world market for cabbage at a good price . 

(Courtesy Alaska Experiment Station) 

poetic justice (but too cruel) to make these boomers of Alaska live there as 
farmers. 

Agricultural experiment stations have been run for a number of years by the 
American and Canadian governments. This is good — good, for we need facts, 
but 'sometimes bad in the inferences that have been drawn from the facts. 

The results at Rampart on the Yukon, and Fairbanks on the Tanana, have 
been very surprising to people who had thought of Alaska only as a land of 
snow and ice. The winter snow melts quickly in the long days of spring. 
Almost continuous sunshine makes plants jump. Peas grow with a rank- 
ness rarely found in the United States. Cabbages prosper, beets, radishes, 
carrots, parsnips, and the whole list of root crops, inclu(hng potatoes, thrive 
exceedingly, and they become the chief dependence of the Northern farmer. 
Vifheat, barley, rye, and oats have ripened grain of good quality. 

The Cana^an government experiment station at Daw'son has reported 
experimental yields of 40, 60, and 60 bushels of wheat per acre, 72, 100, and 
106 bushels of oats per acre, and also large yields of turnips and potatoes of 
excellent quality.* 

If we may give credence to the estimate of the United States Government 
for the Alaskan Yukon and of the Canadian Government for the Canaditm 
Yukon, the region has at least 100,000 square miles of land that is suitable 
* For yields achieved in 1837 by Matanusksn coloniate, see footnote 8, page 739. 





Fig 758 A. The reindeer rumc» to town, induative of the hybrid culture, nomad and 
sedentary, Asiatic and American The map at the end of this i hapter and the three pic- 
tures you now see suggest that the new Arctic grasmg industrv is the most likely nest 



Fio 758 B Reindeer grasmg on the Alaskan range of scrub forest 
(Courtesy U S Biological Surve} ) 
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Fio A The I’ S Government '<i exjjeninentRl lienl of mu'-k oxen has a little Inght and 
asHumeh its tioditiuiial militaiy dofenaive foimntion, the holloa bqiiarr Note the ring of 
sharp horns pointing out. (Courtesy U.8 Bureau ol Biologieal Suive\) 


for (he plow or for (ho improved pasture field * Goternnietit reproKonlativcK 
of the IJnited States, in attempting to appraise Aliuiku jHiitit out its re- 
semblances to Finland.* 

The United States Soil Survey states that the Mills of the two regions are 
.similar. This may be expected, as soil is dependent upon climatic conditions 
to an extent not yet generally appreciated 11 the Yukon, with 100,000 
square miles (64,000,000 acres), is like Finland, it has uncxiicctcd jiossibilities 
a.s the home of man. Finland with 77,000,000 acres of forest and moor has 
only 7,000,000 acres in cultivation or improved meadow, but there are 
100,000 farms of less than 71 acres and 170,000 tarins of largi'r sise. The 
total population is 3,800,000. The Finns are energetic, intelligent, and pro- 
gressive in science, manufactures, education, gov<>rninent, and nthleth's. Fin- 
land has many surprises for the careful student. Its agricultural experiences 
may be of great value in workii\g out the newer problems of Alaska if we 
ever need to work them out. 

In considering Finland and FintiLsh agriculture it should bi* noted that the 
livestock is chiefly cattle and the chief agricultural c-xports are butter, oggs, 
hides and skins, cheese, and meats ‘ 

It is prolmbly true that a future development of agriculture in the Yukon 

• The Natinnal Resources Board (1938> credits Alaska with 6.’i,000 sq. rai suitable for 
farming, and 35,000 available for grazing. Must of this is in the Yukon drainage atea. 
Matanuska is but a small pateb. The Alaskan peninsula is a claimant for a considerable 
part of the pasture land. 

‘ See the table of temperatures, pages 760-61 

• In 1936 the Finns reported . 1,879,000 cattle; 1,023,000 sheep; 459,000 swine; 369,000 
horses; 100,000 reindeer; 2,853,000 poultry. 
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ICEAN MONTHLY AND ANNtTAL TEMPBRATUBBS 


StaUm 

Lot. 

Long. 

Jan. 

Fd). 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mag 

Oulu 




65 

25.5 E 

14.4 

12.6 

18.9 

32.9 

45.0 

Kuopio 

Finland 

63 

27.6 £ 

14.7 

13.5 

20.3 

34.3 

46.9 

Tampere 

61.5 

24 E 

16.2 

16.9 

23.2 

36.3 

48.9 

Helsinki 




60 

25 E 

21.7 

19.0 

24.1 

36.3 

48.9 

Blagoveschensk 


50 

127.se 

-16.6 

-4.7 

13.6 

35.1 

48.7 

Yakutsk 



Russia 

62 

129.5 E 

-45.0 

-35.1 

-10.7 

14.7 

40.1 

Irkutsk 




52 

104 E 

-4.9 

2.1 

16.9 

36.3 

48.6 

Dawson 




64 


-19.2 

-11.2 

3.5 

28.9 

45.8 

Carcroes 


> Canada 

60 

134.5W 

-3.5 

4.2 

13.6 

29.8 

41.2 

Fort Yukon 



67.5 

146 W 

-26.8 

Bbitl 

1.1 

20.3 

41.9 

Tanana 

1 Alaska 

65 

162 W 

-16.8 

■EH 


23.9 

44.1 

Fairbanks 

65 

147.5W 

-15.3 

-0.7 

9.8 

29.3 

47.1 


would have to be chiefly in dairy products, although seed fanning promises 
more immediate results.’ Yukon-grown seed would probably be superior to 
seed that was grown elsewhere. 

When the people who boost Alaska compare the Yukon Valley with Fin- 
land, they do not point out that Finland is a forest country and that it 
really lives by its forests. It has more rain than the Yukon, and whereas 
dairy exports in 1936 were $8,500,000, exports of wood and articles manu- 
factured from wood amounted to $129,200,000. The fact is that the Finnish 
small farmer has two jobs. He stays home in the summer and attends to 
his hay, oats, potatoes, turnips, and beets, and in winter he goes off to the 
woods or the factory while his wife and children feed and milk the cows. 
He is really a part-time farmer. That host of little farms proves it. 

Present evidence seems to indicate UuU the forest resources of the Yukon Basin 
are inadequate to duplicate the Finnish example. When you have lost one 
leg ... ? What will the Yukon farmer do in the winter, that long cold time 
when the cold Arctic sun has almost started back to bed before it gets up at 
nine or ten or eleven o’clock in the morning? ' That is the real rub in Alai^a. 

The greatest handicap of all, however, is the location of the Yukon. Fin- 
land lies at the very doorstep of densely populated northwestern Europe, 
which provides a splendid market for Finnish wood and daily products. The 
Yukon is a long, long way from any great market. The Pacific Coast cities 
of the United States have foodstuffs near at hand and, indeed, an abundance 
for export. Perhaps the future food exports of the Yukon will find their 
way to the teeming cities of Japan, as that country pursues its industrial 
path and more Japanese leave the farms to work in factories. Perhaps 1 

The chances might be bettCT if some enduring institution would start a fifty-year ex- 
periment in breeding heavy milki^ strains of aniro^ native to that climate — reindeer or 
ovibos (musk ox). Such an experimmit would not be very oostiy in comparison to iinssHiki 
lesolta on so large an area. 

* Perhaps the Yuk<m may adopt the old New En^and custom of bundling. 
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TBMPXSATtTBra (f.) OF FIKKISH, BIBBBIA.N, ALASKAN, 
AND CANADIAN STATIONS 


Jvme 

Jvly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dee, 

Fear 

56.1* 

61.3* 

56.8° 

46.9° 

36.1° 

26.6° 

18.1° 

35.6° 


62.1 

57.4 

47.6 

37.8 

28.0 

19.2 

36.0 

68.6 

62.2 

58.5 

40.6 

40.3 

31.6 

23.7' 

30.2 

58.6 

62.8 

50.9 

51.1 

41.0 

33.8 

26.4 

40.5 

64.4 

70.0 

65.8 

52.3 

34.5 

7.9 

- 11.7 

29.8 

56.2 

65.8 

58.0 

42.1 

15.6 

-21.6 

- 40.9 

11.8 

58.5 

65.8 

61.2 

49.1 

33.8 

12.0 

.7 

31.8 


59.3 

53.6 

42.4 

24.8 


- 11.7 

22.0 


54.4 

51.3 

45.4 

33.5 

17.4 


29.2 

58.5 

62.7 

54.0 

39.9 

18.8 



18.0 

57.3 

58.0 

53.3 

40.0 

22.0 

- 1.9 


22.7 

58.5 

60.8 

54.0 

43.0 

25.3 

1.1 


25.7 


At Fairbanks is the Univ'ersity of Alaska, with its Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, and an agricultural experiment station. Fairbanks is a 
terminus of the main Alaska R.R. and, with Tauana, is the center of what 
was expected to be an agricultural region. There were 289 farm-homestead 
entries (53,810 acres) there prior to December 31, 1934. Seventy-three of 
them had been abandoned at that date. Not more than 40 farms, however, 
were in actual operation, with most of the land being devoted to cereals, 
potatoes, and pasture. 

Living-costs at Fairbanks are still high. In 1937 bread was selling at about 
20 cents a loaf, butter at 55 cents a pound, eggs at 50 cents a dozen, fresh 
milk at 25 cents a quart, bacon at 50 cents a pound, beef at from 35 to 55 
cents a pound, and pork at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. Imported baled 
timothy hay sold at |75 a ton, and local unbaled hay brought from 130 to 
$40 a ton — all of which tells a tale of what Alaska farming is not as yet. 

When one thinks of producing in Alaska for export in competition with 
other parts of the world, it seems plain that for the present we should regard 
the Yukon as a reserve of low-quality farm land, to be used by futiue genera- 
tions when North America approaches Europe’s present fullness of develop- 
ment of agricultural resources. Most of the Yukon may become a ranch 
for reindeer herds in a few years. Open-range pasture of reindeer is a natural 
first step, and it promises to be a long wait before there is any other large 
land development. 

GOVEBNMENT AND MONOPOLY 

So far as Alaska land is concerned, this generation of men has three tasks : 
(1) to prevent destruction, which means to keep out forest fires, and not to 
overpasture; (2) to prevent the establishment of unwise private ownership 
of a realm most of which still belongs to the Government, (3) to utilize the 
resources wisely. 
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>'iei. A. For the priwcnt, Ht leant, the reindocr in- 
duntry in lieing liiniU-d ax (thown by thin map, the rent 

Sfu . “« •*“(!= ^ thf wM eurihim. 

The U.8. Opveminent in doing pretty wel! by the 
Alkali native. It reiiently Ixiught tlie reimlrer of 
white men no twt thin iiiduntry may lie a native in- 
duHtry only. With the nlart that has licen made we 
may expwt Indian and hiikimo to develop a hybrid 
culture of Uplunder nomadism and frontier United 
Watae. K ourtesy I .8. Uejit Interior, Office of In- 
dian AiiiMre) 


Private ownerehip (monop- 
oly?) is out for water power, 
forests, oil, coal and other 
minerals, and ranch lands. 
The strong hand of Grab is 
not discriminating. It takes 
the earth. The plan to mo- 
nopolize is constant, insidi- 
ous, bipartisan, and farseeing. 
The Plunderbimd strives for 
monopoly now or in the fu- 
ture. It is a most unequal 
figlit. The Plunderbund never 
sleeps, yet the citizens of the 
democracy are not sitting up 
at night as much as they 
should be to keep waste and 
monopoly aw'ay from the 
resources in Alaska and else- 
where which they, their chil- 
dren, and their children’s 
children will need. No edu- 
cated person should ever for- 
gt't the criminal wastes of oil 
and gas now going on in the 
United States, because our 
I»licy with regard to these 


mMt precious resodrees w on the bovine level of intelligence. 

Alwka, HO far away, so little known, is a particularly easy mark of the 
Plunderbund, which strives through all the maneuvers known to politics to 
get mto omee its bureau chief who administers the law; into Congress its 
man who makes the law; into the Cabinet the projxT boas who has jxiwer 
over the resources in the care of the Governraciit. And since government 
IS the only way we have of doing an ever increasing proportion of our eco- 
nomic work, the citizen has no escape from the necessity of eternal vigilance 
or the aJteniative of resource folly. 

Alaska’s inost pressing problem, however, is the problem that results from 
our pnwnt lack of knowledge of just what its resources arc, and what they 
are go^ for at this time, with the technology and the markets available, and 
pr^nt nee^. VV hen such knowledge gets into the files at Washington, there 
w the question of how to get it to the right citizeas in its true proportions. 
Uncle Sam s record as a real-estate agent leaves much to be desired.* 

T V***‘*y “ “ for some distant 

“ the meantime, It is a place to pasture reindeer, dig metals, and 
keep the agncultural experiment stetions going so that we may learn. 

popiStiom“sei’ economic cycle that causee under- 



Chapter 38. THE ARCTIC PASTURES 


THE MYTH AND THE B’ACT 

NORTHWARD beyond the tree limit is the 
land of endless eold, of ctemaJ snow and ice — 
at least according to popular belief, and some 
textbooks still in use. But this story of eter- 
nal ice is only an interesting myth.‘ The facts 
of climate are quite different. The Arctic win- 
ter is indeed long, dark, cold, and snowy, but 
the actual number of inches of snowfall is often less than in nortbern Virginia, 
for example. The eold, therefore dry, air of the Arctic regions cannot produce 
much rainfall; in many places it is only 10 inch(«, or even less. The precipi- 
tation being light, the snow does not get very deep, and strong winds often 
(ilcar the snow off large areas. Believers in ihe snow myth seem never to 
think of the intense heat of the Arctic summer, when the sun does double 
duty by shining also at night. At 60® N., the longest day has eighteen and 
a half hours of sunshine. At 66|® N., at the Arctic Circle, the longest day 
has twenty-four hours of sunshine. At 70® north there are s(!venty-thr«! days 
with continuous sunshine, unbroken save by ehnxds. At the North Pole, 
there arc six montlis of continuous sunshine. Several hundred thousand 
square miles of Arctic America have more thati thirty days of continuous sun, 
and this is preeedc'd and follow't'd by long periods of continuous daylight. 
Daylight, has been defined as beginning when the sun riw* to within 18" of 
the horizon and as closing when the sun sinks to 18° below the horizon. On 
this basis there is a touch of daylight every day at latitude 84°. It should 
be remembered also that many of the hours of sunshine are accompanied by 
clouds, especially along the coasts. 

These long hours of 8un.shine soon melt the small accumulation of winter 
snow, so that all Arctic America outside of Greenland and a few high moun- 
tains is as snowless in summer as the State of Maine. 

In the weeks of <mdlcsH Arctic daylight the inhabitant does not know when 
to go to bed, save when he is sleepy, but the plants, since they do not rieep, 
get the full Ixmefit of heat and light. Continuous light setims to have a kind 
of cumulative effect upon vegetation. Experimenis with the radish show 
that if it is given seven hours of sunshine per day, it will extend its period 
of growth to a year. Give it twenty-two hours of sunshine per day, and 
it fairly leaps to maturity, ripening seed in a few days. Arctic plants, like 
those on the Alps and other high mountains, seize the fleeting opportunities 

* For its origin see J. Russell Smith, “The Reindeer Industry in Amcrioa — A Study of 
a New Industry^ and Also of the Origins of Geographic Error,” SeoUith Geographical Maga- 
zine, March, 1^. 
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for life by very rapid growth. Almost instantly after the snow melts they 
hurst into leaf, bud, flower, and seed. Some have stored up energy in bulbous 
roots for a rush of growth such as we have all witnessed in crocuses, daffodils, 
bloodroot, and other quick spring bloomers of lower latitudes. 

The wealth of plant life on the sunny Arctic plain is indeed astonishing 
to those who have always believed the continuous-snow myth. Botanists 
report at least 700 varieties of flowering plants. The Arctic plains are gay 
in places with puppies, daisies, buttercups, and many other showy flowers 
of bright color. The Arctic has 300 lichens, 200 mosses, and edible berries 
in great profusion.’ 


THE CARIBOX7 AND OTHER GAME 

Wild animals are as much at home as the plants. The chief land animal 
of economic interest to man is the caribou, or wild reindeer. The caribou 
lives on the scrubby woodlands, but it seems to be especially at home on 


' One of the industrial bulletins of the United States Government, the U.8. Dept 
An., Buttetin 1083, The Reindeer in Aiaeka, thoroughly exj^odes the Arctic myth. It pvee 

'* A t.iat of the Range Forage Plants, Observed anc rCoF ■ • ~ ■ 

nira' 


Alaska” (in the Arctic tundra). 


Collected on the Reindeer Ranches of 
That list consists of: 


17 grasses (3 kinds of blue grass) 

25 grasslike plants (many sedges) 

216 herbaceous plants 

30 browse plants (woody — birch, willow, etc.) 

9 ferns and fern allies 
43 mosses 
33 lichens 
3 funp 

375 species of forage plants 

The vaMtation list from a botanist's sojourn in Greenland is even more impressive. It 
included the famous bluegrass of Kentucky, growing at Etah, western Greenland, 700 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle. 
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the tundra. Many migrate, wintering in woodland, summering in the ncwth 
far beyond the limit of trees.' 

Hie adjustment of the caribou to the land is one of the myriad responses 
of organism to environment. Its hair has air cells in it. This makes the 
pelt much warmer than most skins. A good coat of this thick hmr makes 
a bliacard slide off a caribou as water slides off a duck’s back. It lias long, 
flat, sharp hoofs that are excellent snowshoes. When it comes Ufa snowbank, 
it can use its hoofs for snow shovels, and with them it can dig to the bottom 
of the snowbank to get grass. Caribou have been seen with only the tail 
showing above the top of the snow as they dug and ate. The caribou is not 
afraid to travel on ice if it is not glassy-smooth, so when the Arctic Ocean 
freezes it goes from island to island of the Arctic Archipelago north of the 
Canadian mainland. It is a good swimmer and its waterproof coat keeps 
it warm and the air cells buoy it while it swims for 2 or 3 miles in the icy 
sea. Yukon steamers have had to stop while multitudes of caribou in mi- 
gration swam across their course. 

Herds of caribou congregate into migrating bands in numbers that would 
create an international sensation if they should appear on the Great Plains. 
The late Maxwell Graham, Chief of the Wild Life Division at Ottawa, re- 
ported in a letter: 

The greatest menace to reindeer ranching is the presence on the ground of millions 
of small wild American reindeer or caribou. One of the reasons for canceling the lease 
granted to the North American Reindeer Company some years ago was that the lease 
on the mainland of the Northwest Territories granted this concern was liable, any 
year, to be overrun by countless caribou who would sweep away in their midst the 
few hundreds or even thousands of domesticated or semi-domesticated European 
reindeer to be placed thereon.' 

Intensive hunting, however, has greatly reduced the number of caribou in 
recent years. In 1919 it was estimated that as many as 20,000,000 caribou, 
or even more, were roaming the Canadian Northland, but by 1^0 the num- 
ber had declined so far that some estimates placed the number at 3,000,000 
or less. Such is the exterminating power of the rifle! 

Following the herds of caribou stalks the wolf. When old age or careless- 
ness causes a caribou to fall behind the herd, the wolf pack eats. Almost 
as widely distributed as the caribou and the wolf is the rabbit, with a white 
coat in winter to hide it on the snow and a brown coat in summer to hide 
it on the ground. The rabbit is followed by its Nemesis, the Arctic fox. 

Perhaps the musk ox is the most remarkable animal in this astonishing 
land. It has a habit of defense that is excellent in combat with its natural 

• In many parts of the Yukon country, chiefly those areas where there is tree growth, 
the moose renders greater service to the native than does the caribou. They are not so 
numerous, but they don’t migrate, nor do they stay in great bands. Therefore, strange to 
say, it is easier to find one moose than it is to find 10,000 caribou. Moreover, the moose 
bu more meat per animal. 

' Exact descriptions of great herds of caribou may be seen in a report, “Reindeer and 
Muskox," Canada Dept of the Interior, pp. 30-31; also Canada Senate, Minutes of 
Evidence, Report (tf Spaial Commimim on Naoitabilily and Fithery Retourcet of Hvdion 
Bay and SIratU; tertimony of Captain J. E. Bernier; also V. Stefansson, before a committee 
of the Canadian Parliaiaent, IBIO. 
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envies but fatal to the musk ox when man appears. Musk oxen were early 
inventors of the famous military hollow square. When danger, namely, the 
wolf or the bear, appears, the musk-ox herd forms a circle, standing with 
heads out. Their sharp horns are usually an effective defense. When man 
iqipears, the herd forms for defense, stwding there depending upon their 
horns. With his rifle man often kills the whole herd. The Eskimo or the 
Indian can rarely resist such an opportunity for slaughter. Thus the mu^ 
ox has been exterminated over large areas, even in the islands far to the north 
of the mainland. Fortunately a few thousand remain in Greenland, the 
archipelagoes to the west of it, and in northern Canada — a precious seed for 
domestication. The musk ox is a giver of milk, a close cousin to our cow, and 
a good beef animal; it has in addition an annual fleece of 10 or 15 pounds of 
wool. This wool has been tested and found to be good fur making cloth. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the chief literary protagonist of the utilization of the 
Arctic, prefers to call this animal ovibos, because he thinks the market will 
not respond well to “musk-ox meat,” because “musk” like “rat” does not 
sound appetizing, although it tells nothing about the meat. The flesh of the 
ovibos is good food. 


THE GRAZING INDUSTRY 

If due' (wmsideration 1x5 given to environmental facts, especially the facts 
of location, climate, and vegetation, it seems reasonably clear that erelong 
this vast Northern tundra will witness a considerable development of the 
grazing industry. In the be.st of Alaska and in the Mackenzie Valley agri- 
culture for years w'ill certainly be confined to the raising of short-season crops 
for local consumption, but the Arctic pastures may well become the Great 
Plains of the North, supporting millions of livestock. 

One peculiar environmental asset is the fact that most of the tundra is 
underlain by pen5nnially frozen ground, and as it thaws during summer 
weather the moisture supply for pasture is unicpie in its unfailing quality. 
Uiile.ss mati wasU's this natural resource by overgrazing, the supply of vege- 
tation is therefore dependable. When one consid(5rs the devastating effect of 
drought and dtist in dry-land pastures, it will be seen that here is an element 
of no mean importance for the dependable support of a grazing industry. 

Already the transition to a pastoral economy is under way, and the time 
approaches when “ civilized man ” will no longer regard the Eskimos as “ God’s 
frozen children” eking out an existence by fishing and hunting, but rather as 
the “shepherds of the Northland ’’driving their herds from pasture to pasture. 
Th<'n' is a possibility, iM'rha[)s a probability, that several animals will compete 
for the use of the pasture: the native caribou (wild reindeer), the Siberian 
reindeer, the ovibos (musk ox), the American buffalo (bison), and the Tibetan 
yak. In the Alaskan portion of the tundra the Siberian reindeer now has a 
strong lead in this pastoral Derby.* 

In 1890 some Eskimos on the western coast of Alaska starved to death, for 
the coming of the white man and the use of the rifle had depleted the supply 
* See U.S. Dept Agr., Ratting Reindeer in Alaeka, Mieeellaneoue Pvblieatum 207, 1034. 
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Fio. A. The mination of industry. The Asiatic reindeer introduced by Mr. Sheldon 
Jackson in the 1890’s sojourned for forty years in the wilderness of Alaska and then at the 
invitation of the Canadian Government, and after several years of hemie labor in one of 
the greatest livestock treks in history, the Canadian Government’s trial herd made the 
journey from the Bering seaeoast to the eustcm side of the Mackenzie River. This is a 
great stoiy we haven’t siiacc to tell. The herd here is in a corral at Richards Island, 
Mackenzie delta. At Kittigazuit, on the Mackenzie delta, a group of laiplandcrs are keep- 
ing reindeer school for the native American subjects of His Imperial Majesty King 
George VI. (Courtesy Dept of Mines and Resources, .Xorthwest Terrihiriea) 


of game. Dr. Sheldon Jackhon, superintendent of tiohools in Alaska, implored 
Congress to appropriate! some money to enable him to introduce the reindeer 
industry. Ho failed to got govommonfal funds the first year, but ho raised 
S2000 by private subscription. He went over to Siberia and brought bacA 
10 reindeer in 1891. Congress then came to the rescue, and he imported 171 
in 1892. Between 1891 and 1902, 1280 reindrtor were carried across the Boring 
Sea and e-stablishe.d on the Sew'ard Peninsula. Lajilanders wore brought in 
to toach the Eskimos the principles and practie(!.s of reindeer management. 
The experiment has sueeeeded beyond expectation, and it was estimated 
that in 1934 Alaskan herds contained about 1,000,000 reindeer, which wore 
scattered from Point Barrow on the north to Kodiak Island on the south and 
from the coastal belt on the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean to Ophir 200 
miles east of the mouth of the Yukon. The heaviest concentration of rein- 
deer is still to be found on the Seward Peninsula. 

Reindeer-raising is now an established industry, and Eskimos own mure 
than two-thirds of the stock. Some of them have made a (luiek change from 
hunters to pastoralists, and are doing it on the Old World social basi.s of the 
family unit, not like the capitalistic sheepherders of western United States 
who rove alone with their flocks. 

Several cold-.storage plants are in operation at iioints along the coast, and 
the meat is shipped to the United States under refrigeration. In 1930 about 
2,500,000 lbs. of reindeer meat and 20,000 hides were exported. Reindeer 
hides make fine leather for the manufacture of kid gloves and leather jackets, 
and they arc used locally for the making of winter garments, boots, parkas, 
mittens, leggings, trousers, and .sleeping-bags. Unfortunately the hides are 
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often injured by the holes left by the Inrvae of the warble fly, which live undtf 
the skin reindeer, cattle, and some other animals. 

As a result of hearings in Washington in 1931, a Reindeer Council was 
created which makes the rules for the use of pasture. Under the provisions 
of the Almlfun Grhsing Act reindeer-owners must secure a permit or lease to 
use the range. Studies conducted by the Reindeer Experiment Station show 
that 33 acres is the average minimum year-long grazing area needed to sup- 
port a rdndeer, and that the wise reindeer-owner will divide his share of the 
range into four parts, one for each of the four seasons of the year. It has also 
been found that reindeer and caribou cannot exist together, and that it would 
be well to have certain areas definitely recognised as caribou range and to 
exclude the reindeer therefrom. Recent legislation has authorized the Govern- 
ment to buy reindeer from white men so as to make reindeer-raising a strictly 
native industry. 

It is estimate that there are 350,000 square miles of grazing land in Alaska, 
of which 200,000 square miles are especially suited to reindeer. It is felt that 
this land should ultimately support approximately 4,000,000 reindeer, resultr 
ing in the production of about 1,000,000 hides and millions of pounds of meat 
annually. In March, 1935, the Lomen Reindeer Company at Nome com- 
pleted the delivery of 2500 reindeer to the Canadian Reindeer Station and 
school at Kittigazuit on the shore of the Arctic Ocean just east of the 
Mackenzie River. The Canadian Government hopes to duplicate in Canada 
the successful American experiment, and newspaper reports in 1940 gave a 
record of successful progress. The first herd had doubled its numbers in three 
years, in addition to furnishing food and clothing for the herders and meat 
for others. 

At one time the caribou roamed the tundra and thin woodlands from Bering 
Sea to Newfoundland, but in recent decades the number of caribou has 
declined greatly. Along the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, where reindeer- 
raising has been developed, the caribou has practically disappeared. In cen- 
tral and eastern Alaska, however, there are thriving herds of caribou, and at 
present this section of the territory is set aside as caribou range. The largest 
numbers, however, arc in northern Canada. 

Latecomers to the Arctic pastures are the American buffalo and the yak, 
which hails from the cold, bleak plateau of Tibet. For some years a few yaks 
were kept at the Alaska Experiment Station at Fairbanks, and were later 
transferred to Matanuska. The experimentation with yak-raising was discon- 
tinued in 1932. The yak has long been domesticate in central Asia, is a 
good beef animal, and may some day do well in Alaska. A few years ago a 
small herd of bison (buffalo) was imported from Montana. About 200 bison 
are now grazing in the Big Delta country near McCarty, southeast of Fair- 
banks. On the other hand, the ovibos is an old-timer, a native son of the 
region. It used to roam the tundra from Hudson Bay to the Bering Sea and 
to the northernmost tip of Greenland. Unfortunately the ovibos has been ex- 
terminated over large areas. The small government herd on Nunivak Island 
(imported from eastern Greenland) is reported to be thriving. 

While the reindeer has achieved the greatest commercial eminence in the 
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NcvUiland in recent years, it is clear that it has pcrtential rivals. It is 
possible that some of the varied typ^ of environment between the Great 
Northern Forest and the Arctic shores wiU be best suited to the reindeer, some 
to the oviboB, some to the yak, some to the bison, and some to the wild 
reindeer (caribou). 

There can be but little doubt that it will be more difficult to base an in> 
dustry on the ovibos, the yak, or the bison than it has been to 'establish the 
reindeer industry. The reindeer industry was a simple transplantation of an 
animal that had been domesticated for a thousand years and had lived the 
while in an environment like that of northern North America. If the United 
States BioIagj,c8l Survey sticks to its experiments with the new animals for a 
few decr^des, something may happen, but there is no guessing what it will be. 

BIRDS AND INSECTS 

The summer thaws the tundra only a foot or two. The Arctic winter freeses 
it again. Because of the underlying mass of frosen earth (earth and ice), the 
soil in summer is always moist. There are many little pools of water, and there 
are many lakes and streams, furnishing breeding-places for countless millions 
of mosquitoes. Water, mosquitoes, and lush vegetation make the tundra a 
popular summer resort for waterfowl, ducks, geese, and loons, which eat 
mosquitoes and other insects and water plants, and raise their young in on 
almost iminhabited solitude. The summer haze of mosquitoes is to my mind 
an effective barrier to satisfactory life here, but it is true that man endures 
mosquitoes in many lands.' 

Migratory waterfowl play an important part in the life of some of the 
Eskimos. They catch them in nets in the summer, dig holes in the frosen 
ground, bury them, cover them with ice, and keep them for winter, exactly 
as they store walrus meat in similar caches. Birds’ eggs arc also frosen solid 
and kept in the same way. This food supply flying in from a distant land is 
an interesting compensation by a rather hostile nature. The egp are a good 
source of vitamins. 

* “It is a wonderful place, thin roof of Labrador. Ridsc on ridge, some of it of consider- 
able height, roll away seemi^ly to the world’s end. In the valleye and cups of the hills lie 
thousand of nameless lakes. The winds, during the greater part of the year, rage over it. 
It is sheer desolation, abysmal and chaotic. Of dominant notes there are but two, the 
ivor^olored reindeer moss and the dark Laurentian stone. . . . 

“While we were fishing the mo^uitoee ewarmed over us, nor as the sun rose higher did 
it bring relief from, but rather a reinforcement to, the hosts of Beelzebub, the Lord of Flies, 
We had grown usra to them in the valley of the Fraser, and suffered as we then believed 
almost to the limit of endurance, but we had buoyed ourselves up with the hope that the 
wind and the chill of the high ground would rid us of the bloodthirsty battalions.^ For from 
it. We soon discovered that the mosquitoes of the river valleys were but sluggish and in- 
competent 8a_ compared with the armies of these hardy mountaineers, whose vanguard 
stabhed ua with rra-hot needles sent well home. As to their numbers, 1 am hopel« of 
giving any idea of them. Sufiice it to say that when Hardy put bis military blanket out to 
air, phalanxes three or four deep settled upon it, until its color changed from brown to 
grm — a seething and loathsome mass of insects; and presently, as we moved about, above 
esen of us rolled a pillar of moswitoes, revolvin^and bussing, and thousands strong. . . . 
The whole of tlm Iand.surfaoe along the George River, near Indian House Lake, is seamed 
with the old trails of caribou that have pursued their age-long wanderings in this desolate 
tegian.'’ — H. Hesketh Prichard, Through TraekUn Labrador. 
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Fia. A. On a pleimaiit raring day in April, Ihpuakhuak mats a bit while building himself 
an igloo on the Htinrea of Coronation Gulf in the Northwest Territories. (Courtesy Dept 
of Mines and Resources, Northwest Territories) 


THE ESKIMO 

The Eskimos have inhabited Arctic America for an unknown period. Th(‘y 
live chiefly along the shores. The caribou has not made a satisfactory' basis 
for life inland, because it is a migrant and a rover. ITie fact that caribou 
omgregatc- in millions means that, for the time, large areas arc without 
oaiibou. Therefore they are too uncertain for man’s dependence. The .sea 
is more dep<*ndable, with fish, seal, and the might.v walrus, whose huge carcass 
furnishes hundreds of pounds of edible meat and a splendid thick skin. The 
seal is to the Eskimo more than corn is to the Appalachian mountaineer, or 
th»! coconut palm to the South Sea Islander. Its flesh, both lean and fat, is 
food. In the cold winter a strip of seal blubber is a choice morsel to people 
who nw'd much fat food. S\irplus fat s»-rv«« as fuel in the little lamp which 
also serves lus stove. Sealskin make.s clothing, tent, and bucket ; it serves to 
cover the framework of the kayak, the Eskimo boat, which is one of the 
triumphs of mankind. If wood is not obtainable, the framework of the boat 
is made of walrus bones and whalebone, tied together with sinew. Over 
the frame watertight sealskin is sewed with sinew. The kayak carries one 
man. He sits in the boat wth the bottom of his outer shirt, made of seal gut, 
tied around the oinming of the boat. Thus man and boat are bound together 
and both are watertight. If the boat upsets, the operator can right it again 
and they can go on. What other race has made such a boat, and what other 
race has made one of such inhospitable materials? Eskimos also have larger 
boats for several persons. Sealskin is used here too for covering the frame- 
work. The verdict of the explorers is that they have no suggestions for im- 
proving Eskimo tackle with his materials. 
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The seals also furnish food 
for the dog, or husky, which 
is the only domestic animal 
the Eskimo has. The dog is 
the assistant in hunting. It 
is the draft animal and pulls 
the sled on winter journeys, 
bringing in the seal meat and 
walrus meat from distant 
places. Dog-harnessing in 
Alaska is in pairs, horse- 
fashion, since white men 
drive their dogs between 
trees in the Yukon and the 
Canadian forests. In treeless 
Greenland each dog has ils 
own rope, and the team is 
spread out fanwisc in front 
of the driver. The dogs arc 
so attached to the sh-d that 
in time of danger a single jerk 
of a thong releases every dog. 

The Eskimo snow house 
has been exploited for more 
than it is worth. Stefansson 
says that not more than one- 
tenth of the Eskimos live in 
•snow hou.se.s. They usually 
prefer the stone hut, chinked 
with sods, or better yet, a 
structure made chiefly of 
driftwood. However, the 
snow house is a very effici(!nt 
building, especially useful as 
an overnight camp or a .semi- 
permanent dwelling when the family travels. Arctic snow is not loose and 
fluffy, like that of middle latitude.s, but more like fine particles of iccj. It 
stic^ together, and so can be cut into chunks like bricks The Eskimo 
housebuilder sets these chunks in a circle, on edge and leaning against each 
other arch-fashion. A little chinking with snow fills the cracks. A short 
time after a fire is made, the interior thaws a lit tle, and the hou.s({ st.arts to 
become a structure of solid ice. The igloo (as this type of house; is called) in 
time may become so strong by solidifying that a man or even a bear can walk 
across the top of it without breaking through. Stefansson reports sttch an 
experience. The unpleasantness of dropping water is sometimes avoided by 
having a layer of skin under the snow top. 

The igloo entrance is through a long tunnel. If possible, the tunnel is 



Fh!. a. Hainkok of the t'oppi'r I'itkimon, wearing 
th(* complete ntiiivo coKtuinr that is fast disappoaring. 
Corojiatioi} Giiif» Northwwt IVrritoncjH. Mr. S^ns 
Roebuck of the IJnitctI States, friend of the frontiers- 
man, and his Canadian couRin Mr. Hudson’s Bay 
(Vmipany, an* woll-kiiown herofsH in surprising places. 
(C’ourtesy Dept of Minos and Resources, Northwest 
Terri t<»iic8) 
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iniiAt to ascend. This, aided by a fur curtain, keqis out ccdd, so that a 
Htnall amount dl fire, supplementing the wannth oi human bodies in the small 
space, makes the temperature insi^ the igloo sometimes 80° or 90° F. The 
people are naked to the waist and sit perspiring, with a layer of ice and snow 
between them and 40° below aero. 

In summer the Eskimo often takes a trip inland to hunt caribou and to 
pick berries, which are dried for wint^ use. This is also the season to catch 
waterfowl and hunt birds’ eggs. 

When we consider our sensations on gloomy, cloudy days, especially on 
the second day or third day when li^ts must ^ lit, we can begin to imagine 
the feeling of the Eskimo as days with a half-hour of sunshine pass into the 
days with no sunshine and those when there is only the faintest twilight. 
How he welcomes the returning sunshinel It is the signal for the greatest 
excitement and celebration of the year, although it mews a busy season 
of much work after the dark vacation time of loafing and visiting. 

THE ISOLATION OF THE CENTRAL TUNDRA 

The Arctic Sea in and aroimd the Arctic islands, north of the mainland 
of North America, is froaen or so full of floating ice as to be virtually im- 
passable. One or two ships have worked their way through it in the course 
of two or three years, but this achievement of a northwest passage, which 
had been the object of mariners in the days of Columbus and all through the 
era of exploration, was first accomplished by Amundsen, the Norwegian, in 
1906-07. This shows the difficulty of access to much of this country, save 
by an overland journey. A few years ago, when the United States Govern- 
ment imported some ovibos from eastern Greenland to start a herd in Alaska, 
the animals were shipped by steamer to New York, thence by rail to Seattle, 
by steamer to Seward, and finally by the Alaskan R.R. to Fairbanks. The 
long trip was made successfully Later they were shipped to Nunivak Is- 
land, and it is reported that the musk oxen are doing well in their Alaskan 
home and that their number is increasing. 

GREENLAND 

With an an^a estimated at 1,250,000 square miles, Greenland is the world’s 
largest island, but its interior is covered with an icecap, averaging 1000 feet 
deep, that is imfit for permanent human habitation. The coastal fringe, not 
more than one-tenth of the island’s area, supports vegetation, and this narrow 
rim of coast line and offshore islands may be properly included in the region 
which we call “the tundra.’’ Along the southern comer of Greenland, south 
of about 68° N., are bushes and shrubs, with willows and birch predominant, 
in addition to grasses, flowers, mosses, lichens, and heath. As one follows 
the shore line northward, the “trees” become dwarfed, especially the birches, 
and the vegetation shades into small willow copses, with infrequent and small 
bushes coupled with a dominance of lichens, grasses, mosses, and heath. 
Farther north the minuscule trees disappear entirely, and then the shrubs 
give way. Around the northern edge of the island oidy low forms of Arctic 
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Fia. A. Canada gives the native man and beast a chance. I. Peel River Preserve, 
7300 sq. mi. 11. Tnelon Game Sanctuf^, 15,000 sq. mi. III. Woods Buffalo Park, 
17,300 mi. IV. Mackensie Mountun R^rve, 69,440 sq. n»i. V. Yellow Knife Pie- 
serve, 70,000 sq. mi. VI. Arctic Islands Preserve, 403,000 sq. mi. 

In Numbers 1, IV, V, and VI only native-born persons leading the lives of natives msy 
hunt. 

Number III has several thousand bison, which are allowed to go native. 

Number 11 has the only important herd of musk oxen op the mainland, and no bunting 
by anyone of any animal is allowed except by special permission, to be granted only under 
exertional circumstances. 

The political maps show this area as British Empire red, but this map shows that there 
are but four stetions of the Royal Canadian mounted police in 493,000 sq. tni. (Courtesy 
Canada, Dept of Mines and R^urces, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch) 

plants can exist in restricted and protected areas — grasses, mosses, and 
lichens. Thus there was some justification for the early Norsemen’s calling 
this Arctic island “Greenland" when they first touched the southern shores 
in 996 A.D., although most of us today would say that Greenland and Iceland 
are geographic misnomers. 

Eric the Red and his band of hardy Norsemen were the first Europeans 
known to settle in Greenland. It is interesting to note that the first pioneers 
were agriculturalists who settled on the . most favorable part of the island, 
the southwestern portion between Julianehaab and Godthaab.’' Settlement 

’ See Herman R. Friie, “Greenland: A Productive Arctic Colony," Economic Oeography, 
January, 1937, pp. 76-92. This interesting article includes a aeries of excellent maps, with 
one on natural vegetation (see Rgp. 778 A and 779 A). 
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was not confined to one or two fiords, but was spread out as farms or groups 
of farms on the flat, more fertile land at or near the heads of the deep, well- 
protected fiords and on the gently undulating uplands that slope away from 
the fiord walls. In Norwegian fashion, a farmstead often included separate 
areas of upland fields devoted to hay and forage crops that made possible 
the maintenance of livestock. Some attempt was made to manure the tun, 
or home field, and to raise garden vegetables. In view of the paucity of trees, 
buildings had to be constructed of stone with a mortar of earth and grass 
turf, most of them being low and square in shape. Here was the basis for 
the first European colonies in North America long before Columbus was 
bom and centuries before the first cargo of Pilgrim ancestors arrived at 
Plymouth Rock. It is said that fourteen boats brought the first Norse 
colonists from Iceland to Greenland. 

Other s«ittlers followed Eric the Red, and there were soon more than 200 
farms on the Greenland coast. For several centuries following there was 
active trade between Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. Then European dis- 
turbances caused loss of interest in Greenland, and in the year 1410 the last 
ship sailed for Europe. The colony was all but forgotten, and when it was 
revisited by the explorers of the seventeenth century, no trace of Norse 
settlers was found. The people seemed all to be Eskimos. There were 
legends of massacre, but our knowledge of eugenics gives good support to 
the theory that the Norse had disappeared by intermarriage. Cultural and 
legendary evidence supports this theory. 

When white man in the modem era first reached Etah, latitude 78° N. 
on the west coast of Greenland, they found 700 Eskimos who called them- 
selves “the people” and were greatly amazed to find that there were any 
other human beings in the world. In 1720 Greenland was effectively redis- 
covered by the arrival of a Danish missionary, and now these people arc 
"civilized” and Christianized. There are some 400 Danes in residence, and 
about 16,000 natives. Rasmussen, one of the most famous and one of the 
-most renowned scholars of Eskimo lore, is the son of a Danish mission wy 
and an Eskimo mother. 

The trade of Greenland has been a monopoly of the Danish Crown since 
1776, a friendly monopoly, whose effort is to keep alcohol and disease and 
exploitation away from a native race. Godthaab, the capital, has only 1300 
inhabitants. More than 200 small settlements, or colonis, dot the west coast 
of Greenland, while there are less than a dozen on the colder east coast. 
Many of these colonis arc merely trading outposts and are occupied only 
part of the year. More than three-fourths of these settlements have a pop- 
ulation of less than 70 people, the largest village, Julianehaab, having only 
450 inhabitants. Only a few of the settlements are permanently inhabited 
by the Danes. Each cohni has a superintendent responsible to the inspector 
for his district, for Greenland is divided into two districts for governmental 
purposes. There is also usually a clergyman in the coUmi, and sometimes a 
doctor or a teacher. There are gardens as far north as latitude 70°, where 
with care the cnld-Iand farmers can grow good crops of broccoli, spinach, 
rhubarb, lettuce, carrots, and turnips, The natives live in the usual Eskimo 
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house of stones and turf, although the more prosperous are now building 
houses of wood, which must be imported, since there is no tree in Greenland 
taQer than the few rare dwarf willows and birches, no higher than a man. 
While cultivation of the soil is restricted to garden crops, animal husbandry 
is being fostered. In 1929 the natives ovtu'd some 3000 Icelandic sheep, 
700 goats, and about 70 head of homed cattle. Fishing and hunting, how- 
ever, as in the days of yore, Bemain the principal means of subsistence.* 


MINERALS 


The Arctic ttmdra may become a land where there arc cities, based not 
upon reindeer ranches, but upon minerals. Useful minerals arc found in 
many geologic formations here, but the experience in the amas near the Great 
Lakes suggests high potential value for the old formations that have already 
yielded so much, ^veral hundred thousand squan^ miles of old Archean 
rocks in the Great Northern Forest and the tundra regioji may be e.xpected 
to produce much metal some day; there is no telling when or what. The 
copper that the Indians find and use is, however, suggestive of one great 
ne^ that may be supplied from this lone and little-known land. In 1924 
Donald B. MacMillan reported finding seams of coal 25 feet thick in Elles- 
mere Land within 9° of the Pole, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson reports that 
nearly all of the larger islands of northern Canada have large deposits of 
coal. There is much good coal in Alaska,’ and traces of oil there and in 
the Mackenzie Valley. On the other hand, scientific investigation has pretty 
well exploded the idea that Greenland is rich in profitable mineral resources.” 
Greenland has the world's largest deposits of cryolite, which is list'd in alu- 
minum production, but the voyage of one ship a year is adetjuate to handle 
its cryolite exports. 

The chief point to emphasize in connection with minerals in northern 
North America is this: It is a va.st land but little explored, with suggestions 
of great mineral wealth. When one considers the fact that an important 
iron-ore deposit has been discovered in Great Britain since the year 1900, 
it becomes evident that we really know but little as yet about this vast 
region Ijdng between the Bering Sea, the coast of Labrador, the Arctic, Ocean, 
and Lake Superior. Our knowledge is hampered by difficulty of access, by 
the mussing up of the surface by glacial action, by coverings of moss, by the 
sheer fact that we haven’t been there yet. The fairly continuous discoveries 
of the last thirty years in parts of these two wide regions are very suggestive 
of a promising mineral future. 


• The marine economy is revealed by the following exports in 1027-28: 750,000 kilo- 
grems blubber; 880,000 kgs. liver; 265 kgs. walrus bides; 235 kgs. eiderdown; 1 1,750 k|n. 
bird featbeis; 2600 kgs. baleen: 165 kgs. narwhal and walrus tusks: 4,400,000 kgs. fish; 

bearskins; 2072 Uue foxskins; 1672 white fuxskiiis; 8000 sealskins; 56 white whale 
hide:^ 15,700 sharkskins; 500 eider rugs. (Ibid., p. 871 

* See U.S. Geol. Survey, Bulletin 815. 

” About 300 tons of graphite are mined annually in Greenland and exported. The 
mining output includes about 2000 tons of coal, small amounts of copper, and small amounts 
of talc and asbestos, all for local use. (Herman R. Friis, op. eU., pp. 80-00) 



Chapter 39. THE ARCTIC SEA AND THE 
GREENLAND ICECAP 


THE Arctic Sea is inhospitable to man, but not to some other animals. 
All winter it freezes, but every strong wind breaks up the ice and every 
change in the direction of the wind floats the ice away in a different direction. 
Thus the east wind may clear the western shore of an island so that only 
blue sea is visible. Two days later the west wind may bring back enough 
of the floe ice to cover the sea for 20 miles in all directions with ice cakes from 
2 to 4 feet thick, a yard square, a rod square, a quarter of a mile square, as 
big as a farm. The hard wind will cause the ice cakes to grind together with 
a roaring noise. A storm increases the noise to a deafening roar and jams 
the masses together so that they rise up into ridges, called pressure ridges. 
Sometimes these ridges are as high as a house, and most difficult to cross 
with a sledge and dogs. It was with dog sleds across such ice fields that 
Peary reported that he reached the North Pole. Crossing the pressure ridges 
was one of his most difficult tasks. Another great obstacle to progress was 
the open spaces. Sometimes he would have to wait a day or two for fresh 
ice to form on open places between floes. At other times he would have to 
make detoun of miles to get around the stretches of open sea. 

LIFE IN THE ARCTIC SEA 

The Arctic seas are full of life. This fact is a surprise to the people of 
middle latitudes, even when they have accepted the fact that the tundra is 
full of life. Is not the sea dotted with ice? And is not the water always cold? 
It is. It is difficult to understand, but it is none the less true that, cubic 
mile for cubic mile, cold oceans contain more life than warm oceans, although 
not so many species. This life is all based upon countless numbers of mi- 
croscopic plants, floating in the ocean water, getting their sustenance from 
its limitless stores of salts in solution, the leachings of all the continents in 
all the ages. How do they sundve in such a place? They do, and that is 
the economics of the story. These tiny plants are eaten by tiny animals, 
to be in turn eaten by larger and yet larger animals. Thus the codfish finds 
abundant food supply, and the herring on the Arctic coast of Alaska can be 
scooped up in great quantities, while the seal, the walrus, and the mighty 
whale find nourishment for their warm bodies in the ice-cold water. The 
seal’s chief food is squid. Another important item of seal diet is the sealfish, 
or ghostfish; none has ever been found except in the stomach of a seal. 

The whale, despite its great size, eats small fry, which it catches whole- 
sale by taking hundreds of tons of water through its mouth and spurting it 
out through the holes in the top of its bead after straining out the food be- 
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twe^ tto closely set alats which enter conuneroe as irtmlebone. Wherever 
men have been able to sail in the Arctic Ocean, it has proved itself to be the 
beet of whaling areas. 


THE BEAR-SEAL CYCLE 

The seal and the polar bear make an interesting pair. The' seal, though 
it often lives in the open sea, was originally a land animal and must come to 
the surface to breathe. Therefore, by much labor with its teeth, it maintains 
breathing-holes in the ice of the Arctic Sea. From time to time it rises and, 
sticking its head through its hole, draws a good big breath, which lasts it a 
long while. By these air holes its enemies wait for it — the polar bear and 
sometimes the Eskimo with his spear. But the seal, after it has fed, likes to 
take a nap in the sunshine, so it climbs out on the ice immediately beside 
its hole, turns and faces the entrance ready for an instant plunge, and takes 
a nap for about forty-five seconds. Then it mu.ses itself and loolm carefully 
around in all directions, seeking polar bears. Then it takes another forty- 
five-second nap, and so on. All the seals that slept heavily were eaten long 
ago by polar bears. When a bear spies a seal napping far away, he carefully 
goes to leeward, for the slightest whiff of polar l»ar is a sure end of a seal's 
nap. Stealthily bear starts to crawl in seal’s direction. The moment seal’s 
head moves, white polar bear, lying flat on the white snow, remains motion- 
less. When seal sleeps, bear again advances. Sometimes a final rush nets it 
one seal, before the wary swimmer can plunge beneath the ice. That is good 
hunting. 

Since seal meat seems to be a perfect ration for the polar bear, and since 
seals live far and wide over the floe-covered sea, the bear, also an expert 
swimmer in ice water, travels freely from ice floe to ice floi^, seeking seals. 
Sometimes it makes the mistake of getting on a Greenland iceberg, which 
floats it down into the mid-Atlantic and melts beneath it. Sometimes it 
takes an accidental ride from the east coast of Greenland to the Iceland 
shores, where it works sad havoc among sheep flocks. The Arctic west of 
the northern archipelagoes of .Canada is a safer place for bears, because there 
is no current there to carry the floes to warm waters, save a very small one 
through the narrow Prince of Wales Strait west of Alaska. 

The polar bear has a satellite, or rather a group of satellites. Wherever 
on the Arctic shores you find the track of polar bear, there are accompanying 
it almost certainly the tracks of from one to five or six Arctic foxes. Foxes 
are the scavengers, following the camp of the successful hunter of big game. 
The polar bear cannot eat all of a seal. Fifty or 60 lbs. makes him a full 
meal. The seal weighs about 100 lbs., and the bear does not save the leav- 
ings, although the refrigerator is perfect. The foxes know this, and they 
follow the bear. While it eats they sit at a respectful distance and most dis- 
respectfully bark and scold and snarl. But they keep their distance, for they 
know that the mi^t of angry bear-paw can crush a fox. When the bear 
has eaten its fill and gone upon its way, the foxes feast upon the scraps from 
the rich man’s table and then take up the trail and walk and wait. 
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Fig. a. Distribution of the principal aasociations 
of natural veratation in Greenland. Key to numerals: 
1. Southern “forest," bush and shrub forms. Willows 
and birch are dominant, and in addition grasses, flow- 
ers, mosses, lichens, and heath. 2. Same as 1, but 
with greater limitation of area in plant cover, a 
dwarfing of trees, especially birch, and a decrease in 
bush formation. 3. Dwarfed willow cope^, infre- 
quent and small |bush cover, and a dominance of 
grasses, mosses, and wild flowers. 4. Absence of tree 
growth, a few stunted shrubs, and a dominance of 
uchens, passes, mosses, and heath. 5. High Arctic 
plants of low form — grasses, flowers, mosses, and 
lichens in restricted areas. 6. Botanically arid — ice- 
cap. (Courtesy Herman R. Friis and Etxmomie Gm- 
fraphy, Vol. XIII) 


MR. BTEFANR0ON 
PLAYS BEAR 

It remained for yilhjalmur 
Stefansson to make use of 
this knowledge of the life 
habits of the Arctic Sea. 
He foimd that the Eskimos 
live for long periods of time 
on a meat diet, and he learned 
to do so himself. Then he 
concluded that he and his 
dogs would play the game of 
polar bear and fox. Accord- 
ingly, to the horror of native 
and white man alike, he 
launched himself into the 
Arctic Ocean from the north 
coast of Alaska with one dog 
sled loaded with equipment, 
including tent, rifle, ammu- 
nition, clothes, and cooking 
utensils. Like the polar bear, 
he stepped from ice field to 
ice field. Like the polar bear, 
when he saw a seal, he lay 
upon his stomach and crawled 
stealthily toward the seal. 
At 75 yards he killed his seal 
with a 30-30 bullet. Then he 
and his dogs could cat. The 
remainder of the seal was 
put upon the sledge and man 
and dogs traveled across the 
icc-clad sea. The orthodox 
mournfully predicted his 
death and sorrowfully re- 
ported him dead, but he 
came back months later hale 
and hearty. He reports that 
he never missed a meal nor 
lost a dog. This was a great 
achievement in natural his- 
tory, applied science, and ex- 
ploration. It has not yet 


resulted in any economic application, but it is certainly an interesting and 
dramatic story, and the knowledge may yet be useful. 
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THB' GREENLAND 
ICECAP 

Icebergs are great masses 
of ice that break off from 
glaciers which reach the sea. 

They are much larger than 
pieces of floe ice. They are 
not common in the Arctic 
Ocean. There are none 
north of Alaska, but there 
are many south of Green- 
land, because Greenland has 
a great store of glaciers to 
make icebergs. Australia i.s 
sometimes classified as a con- 
tinent, which leaves Green- 
land as the world’s largest 
island. It is about 1650 
miles long and 700 miles 
wide at its greatest width. 

Of the area, about 46,000 
square miles belong in the 
region of Arctic pastures, 
and about 715,000 square 
miles are one huge glacier of 
the kind that once overrode 
northern North America.* 

At its edges the ice slopes 
upward with an angle of 
about 1°. The slope be- 
comes less and less until at 
the center it is horizontal. 

The elevation at the center 
is about 9000 or 10,000 feet, 
and the ice is supposed to 
be at least 6000 or 7000 
feet deep, covering alik<! the 
mountains and the valleys of inner Greenland. Only near the edges of the 
icecap do a few mountains, called by the natives nunataks, stick up above 
this wide continent of ice with snow-white tops. In summer there are at 
times small lakes and streams upon its surface, but they soon plunge through 
cracks and flow beneath the ice. 

The shores of Greenland have the longest and deepest fiords known Into 

* Much larger areas of both tundra and icecap are riyen by Herman R. Friia, op. oil., p. 76. 

• The process of fiord-making is partly indicated by the fate of houses built 400 years 
ago in western Greenland and now under the sea. 



Flo. A. Distribution of populatifin by settlements. 
Note the distinctly west-coast concentration, es- 
pecially from Godthaab to Julianehaab. (Statistical 
data as of 192A-26. Principal source, Medddelter om 
GrSnUmd, Vols. 60-01, 1926. Courtesy Herman R. 
Friis and Economic Geography, Vol. XIII) 
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tfae heads of these, ficurds flow tongues of ice as the great glacier relieves itself 
of the surplus by pouring out that host of icebergs which float down BaflSn 
Bay and Denmark Strut, past the coasts of Labrador and Iceland, to be 
melted in the Atlantic by the warmer waMIrs of the Gulf StreaAi. 

In addition to its utter absence of utility, it is quite possible that the 
Greenland icecap is the coldest place in. North America, because of high ele- 
vation, from 9000 to 12,000 feet, combined with its high latitude and the 
reflection of nearly all heat from its white surface. The few explorers who 
have crossed it report that the storms upon its smooth snow surface are 
terrible indeed. 

So far as one can see, this 700,000 square miles of ice (five times as large 
as the United Kingdom) has no present or prospective utility. No one wants 
to buy the ice. No one can get what is tmder it. I expect some day to get 
a prospectus inviting me to take stock in a reindeer company, but there can 
be no stock-selling scheme based upon the Greenland icecap unless some 
highly imaginative swindler conceives the notion of grafting the idea of a 
polar-bear farm onto the now growing idea of fur-farming. 

The North Pole, crown of the Arctic, was reported by Peary to be merely 
a piece of the deep sea across which floe ice drifted back and forth. Green- 
land stops in latitude 84°, leaving nearly oOO miles of open sea across which 
it was necessary for Peary’s sledges to travel for more than 500 miles. The 
North Pole would have been much more easily reached had it been surrounded 
by land. There is now little reason why airships should not make a polar 
journey a simple and reasonably safe enterprise, almost any summer, granted 
the necessary funds, and persons who desir^ to go.’ But why go? The chief 
reason for going will be the fact, quickly shown by a 10-^t globe, that 
crossing the Arctic is the quickest way to get to the Eastern Hemisphere 
from the Western. 

* See Anne Morrow Lindbergh, “Flying the North Atlantic," National Oeographic 
Afogorine, September, 1934, pp. ^1-337. 



Chapter 40. PEOPLE^ ON THE GULF AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


THE UNITY OF THE CARIBBEAN AREA 

THE flags of sixteen different nations fly over the mainlands and islands 
that comprise what is known as Caribbean or “Middle” America. Twelve 
are the flags of independent republics ' — Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia,* Venezuela, Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. The other four flags fly over possessions 
of the great colonial powers — the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands. One finds within this vast area a veritable museum, with 
specimens of many different kinds of people, government, customs, culture, 
ideals, and natural resources. Yet in spite of certain cultural and racial con- 
trasts and differences, Caribbean America passcsses a remarkable degree of 
geographical unity. 

First and most obvious is the common factor of general location and cH- 
mate. With the partial exception of Mexico, all parts of this large area lie 
within the tropics, although topography, as we shall see, is sometimes a 
modifier of tropical climate. Every country except El Salvador lies along 
the Caribbean Sea.’ It is a sea, not the land, that for more than four cen- 
turies has linked the countries of Middle America with the outside world 
and with each other — if indeed they can be said to be linked together at 
all. Except for the railroad from Honduras into El Salvador, it is still a sea 
that opens the road between them. Before the days of the banana trade, 
the commerce of all Central America except Panama went by way of the 
Pacific, not the Caribbean. 

The various countries of this area possess a high degree of climatic and 
topographic similarity. Observe that Mexico, Central America, and each 
of the larger islands have mountainous or high plateau land in the interior, 
which is characterized by a much cooler climate than is found along the sear 
coast. Here in the tierra fria, or cold land, as the Spaniards called it, are 
interesting and suggestive concentrations of population.’ Excepting the 
northern two-thirds of Mexico, all of these countries Be in the path of the 
northeast trade winds. On the windward coastal strips of the West Indies, 

Althongh the Tvord "republic” is used over and over a^ain in this area of dictatote, it 
is in many cases political biuphemy — if there is such a tiuDg. 

* Veneiuela and Colombia are continent^ly a part of South America, and beyond the 
scope of this book. Political man o! forty years ago showed Panama as part of South 
America, for it belonged to Colombia then. 

' Mexico adjoins the Caribbean and ito great arm, the Gulf of Mexico. 

’ An exception is Panama, whore the mfiuence of the Panama Canal is paramount. 
Cuba, with no great mountain backbone, is another exception. 
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Central America, and the central and southern Gulf portion of Mexico, ex- 
posed to the trade winds, one finds a typical rainy, low-latitude type (rf 
climate. Here the temperature is 75“ or 80“ F. the year round, the diurnal 
range being greater than the difference between any two months of the year. 
Here the rainfall is heavy, 60, 70, or even 90 inches a year, and there is not 
much difference between the seasons. This is the land of the steaming jungle, 
unless man has cleared a garden patch or a great plantation. Population 
is sparse except in the recently developed seaports and recently developed 
plantations. 

On the leeward side of the islands and along the Pacific Coast of the main- 
land, shut off from the full effects of the trade winds by the mountain back- 
bone of the interior, is another land, where one finds two distinct seasons. 
From about the first of May until about the first of December, depending 
upon the locality, occurs the rainy season. Then comes the dry (or less 
wet) season of three or four months, during which period the total rainfall 
may be as low as 10 inches, or even less, depending upon the locality. Here 
one may find deciduous forests, grasslands, or scrubby bushes, according to 
the amount of rainfall, instead of the ever present, ever stifling jungle of 
the windward eoasts. In general, population is sparse here also. 

Caribbean America may also be said to possess commercial and economic 
unity. In this wide area of many countries, many colonies, many islands, 
and many kinds of land, there are five main ways of making a living. First, 
the city people make their living in much the same way as in urban centers 
throughout the world. Second, people live on haciendas, or large estates, 
producing crops that vary with the climate. Third, some people are primitive 
food-gatherers, who make their living by hunting and fishing and who have 
almost no trade with the white men or wth other peoples. Fourth, large 
numbers work on the great commercial plantations, such as the sugar and 
banana plantations, owned by a rich individual or a great corporation, that 
produce one or two commodities for export. So important are these planta- 
tions that the prosperity of an entire nation may be tied to the apron strings 
of the price of a single commodity, such as sugar or coffee. And fifth, there 
is the conucero, or patch farmer, a primitive subsistence agriculturalist who 
lives by patch and thatch, since he grows nearly all of his supplies on a little 
patch of land and often lives in a little thatched hou.se made from materials 
grown on his land. It may be noted that at one time or another all Carib- 
bean countries have felt the effects of economic imperialism and capitalistic 
penetration from the Great Powers of the temperate zone. And in one more 
respect they possess commercial and economic unity, since all are dependent 
upon the sea as an avenue of commerce with the outside world. 

In spite of the differences of races, two flavors of cultural unity prevail 
over the greater portion of the Caribbean area. In all of the independent 
republics except Haiti the customs, languages, and laws of the Spaniard 
have been superimposed upon red man, black man, and white man, in vary- 
ing degree. These countries also possess a sort of political unity, in that each 
has had for over a century the trappinp of democracy coupled with the exist- 
ence of or need for a “strong-man” government. 
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When one travels through the Caribbean area, one cannot help realiang 
that the fabric — econonuo> social, and political — of the diffelrent countries 
and different peoples has a common geographical warp and woof. If you wish 
to see whether climate has played a major role in all this, ask yourself this 
question; If these isles and shores had been in the latitude of New York 
and New England, what would have been the present complexion of both 
skin and culture? Here we see clearly the tropic complexioh of skin, of 
culture, of history — exotic, romantic, feverish, and in the past unusually 
piratical. 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest — 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest — 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

By this verse in Treasure Island, Stevenson gives the atmosphere of the Carib- 
bean in the eighteenth centuiy, and indeed it still holds good to a large ex- 
tent in the twentieth century. The buccaneers of former centuries are now 
gone, thanks to better navies, but the solid forts built for protection against 
them still stand over many a harbor entrance. They remind us that even 
now the Devil of Piracy, the enemy of government, is not dead, but is simply 
known by other names. At worst, he is a revolutionist, out with gun and 
cutlass to capture the customhouse, the presidential mansion, and the power 
to grant concessions. At best, he is the political adventurer or conccssion- 
huntcr striving by diplomacy, persuasion, and graft to achieve the pirate's 
goal — something for nothing, though others may perish. 

Stevenson’s verse is suggestive of certain aspects of contemporary Carib- 
bean life, especially that of the Americans and northern Europeans who have 
come to the tropics to live. The Devil of Drink, assisted by the Devil of 
Climate, is still “doing for” many of them — busily taking the white men 
to their doom. Alone and unaided except by social custom, the climate 
seems to be able to vanquish most of the white women unless they are of 
Spanish stock. Witness the anemic women passengers returning from the 
West Indies and the pale American wives from the Caribbean area who come 
back to the States for the vacation that they regard as so necessary for 
existence. 

The Caribbean shores were settled early, often, even repeatedly, by the 
seed of many European nations, including Spanish, English, French, Dutch, 
and Danish. They all had colonies there through many generations of time. 
There is no doubt that these islands were coloniwHi earlier and more thoroughly 
than the Atlantic shore of North America, but what do we find at the end 
of four centuries? We find that while in middle latitudes the white man throve 
and increased mightily and took possession of the earth, he has not made 
of the lands to the south a white man’s land in any racial sense. Most 
countries on the Gulf and the Caribbean are now chiefly Indian and mestizo, 
or Negro and mulatto. In numbers the colored races are probably gaining 
on the white. 

In a sense, the Caribbean might be called a land of racial annihilations. 
At the time of the first white settlements it was populous with Indians called 
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Caribe. It u estimated that Haiti ak^ 
had 2,000,000 at that time. Now a 
Carib is a curiodty, so terrible were Uie 
results of the white man’s effort to en- 
slave the race. 

NEGRO SLAVERY 

When the white man found that the 
Carib could not be satisfactorily enslaved 
to work his plantations, he brought in 
the N^ro.* While tiie N^pro throve in 
the southern United States and has given 
the white race close competition for 
numbers there, he has outnumbered the 
white nran 10 or even 20 to 1 in many 
West Indian islands. Only the Spani^ 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico and parts of the 
Dominican Republic have maintained, 
through the generations, any substantial 
numbers of white or nearly white people. 
The superiority of the Negro race over 
the Indian and the white man in the ability 
to live, labor, and bring up children in 
the tropics has worked out its full fruition 
in these four hundred years. The native 
is exterminated, the white man is deci- 
mated in most of this area and driven 
back Jto live by his wits at superintend- 
ence, as in slave days.* 

This failure of the white race to in- 
crease or even to remain numerically 
static in the West Indies may be put down to tropic influences. There are 
several elements in this influence, one of which is that of tropic diseases. 

The findings of Grenfell Price (see page 787) need to be weighed well. 
They suggest that the tropic climate has been somewhat overwoi'ked by 
students who fail to give sufificient credit to simple violations of hygiene. 

‘ "It has been estimated that from 1880 to 1786 there was imported into the British 
Wwt Indian leUads a to^ of 2,18(^000 negroes. No one was too exited or noble to re- 
frain from profiting in this traffic. Shares of Guinea and West Indian stock were held by 
royalty, by ministers of the Gospel, as well as by ministers of State, alike by merchant 
pnncee and university professors. The widow invested her mite and tire camtalist his. 
surplus. An important result of this trade on its European side was that b^ business 
ratered into alliance with government, wae indeed often an integral part of government. 
The result in the West Indin was the rise of a class of caintalist plantersi a dass so in- 
fluential that as early as the middle of the seventeenth century it broached the of send- 
ing representatives to the British Parliament." — Waldemar Westergaard, ^^American 
Intemt m the West Indies," History Teachers’ Magasine, October, 1917. 

* Scan the figures of the SUUssmon^s Ysor^Book for details. Some of the lain-wda have 
only Negro population. 



Pro. A. This is the complexion that 
prevails on the gr^t majonty of West 
Indian islands. The West Indian head 
may have been made to think with, but 
certainly it was made to carry burdens. 
The Barbadian sugar planter speaks of 
"heading out manure,” i.e., carrying 
it in baskets from cart to cane plant. 

This woman is ty pical of idmost any 
small West Indian iae and of parts of 
the larger ones. (Courtesy Otis P. 
Starkey) « 
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TROPIC DISEASES 

Yellovr fever raged without ceasing for centuries in many tropical American 
Io<»ditieB. Dysentery was limost as destructive of life, malaria was 'nearly 
everywhere prewnt on lowlands, and there were many other tropical diseases, 
all of which have kept down the numbers of the white race in the tropics. 
The discovery oi the germ theory of disease, particularly its effect on the 
conquest of yellow fever and the hookworm, and the partial conquest of 
rrralaria, opened new possibilities for devclq^ing the tropics, but probably 
it is still true that the white man is m^taining his numbers in many lo- 
calities only by constant replenishment from the lands of frost. It is startling 
to see how many of the important business positions in the tropics are filled 
by men bom north ot latitude 30°. 

TROPIC CLIMATE 

Perhaps the most important factor of all is that of climate. Among other 
things, tropic climate produces anemia. The high humidity of trade-wind 
shores prevents satisfactory perspiration, especially from the people of north- 
ern stock. Impurities in the blood stream which should get out through the 
skin are thrown back on the lungs, the intestines, and the kidneys, and in- 
testinal disorders often result. Water which should have been eliminated 
from the system through perspiration remains in the blood to thin it. The 
blood count for red corpuscles becomes low. The blood as a stream of nutri- 
tion is inefficient. It therefore fails to build up the body as fast as would a 
supply of good red blood. As a result the white man finds, after a few months 
of New England hard work in the tropics, that he runs down in energy, 
becomes pale, loses weight, becomes anemic. His horse power is reduced, 
he cannot do what he did in the North, and if be spurs himself to action and 
works hard, he breaks doum, and illness may%llow. 

There is a saying in Puerto Rico, where many Americans have lived, that 
the first year the American woman is there she loses her good looks, and the 
second year she loses her health, for in addition to the previously mentioned 
troubles the even temperature and damp air often produce a relaxation of 
tissues which causes abnormal loss of blood through increased menstrual 
flow, which is often prolonged and sometimes increased in frequency. As a 
result of these particular hardships on women, the English people in the West 
Indies regard it as a family calamity if a girl cannot be in England for the 
two or three years during -^ich she passes puberty. 

There is also a widely held belief, which we share, that the white people 
do not give themselves a fair chance. They are not willing to make the 
necessary adjustment of food, clothing, and habits to keep themselves fit. 
Keeping fit is a task at best. For example, the West Indian heat makes 
physical exercise unpleasant except when taken very early or very late in 
the day. As a consequence the average well-to-do white woman from the 
North gets almost no exercise. This point is emphasized in the recent im- 
portant study by an Englishman now resident in Australia.^ He makes the 

' A. Grenfell Price, White Settlere in the Tropics, American Geographical Society, 1930. 
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common point that good vigorous physical work such as the Negro and the 
Indian woman do in their gardens and little houses is a much mom important 
factor in maintaining health of the body in the tropics than it hi an the ilem> 
perate aone. Dr. Price almost makes it a requisite for survival. sounds 
simple, but — enter Mrs. Grundy! The question of status comes in here. If 
a woman works in the field, who is she? What is her place in socMty? Jlere 
an aristocratic convention does much to annihilate the white, and the absence 
of this convention in certain white West Indian populations is very suggestive 
as an explanation of their survival. 

There is another point that has often been confused with climate, namely, 
standard of living. The Negro is willing to get along on less than the northern 
European. Therefore he works for a lower wage, crowds out the northern 
European exactly as the Chinese were crowding us out in California until 
we shut them out. If Australia is able to continue a rigid exclusion of the 
black from its tropic lands for a century or two, we may know more about 
the ability of the white man to survive en masse in the tropics. 

The West Indian climate is often called the trade-wind climate. The wind 
blows nearly all the time, and nearly always it blows from the east or the 
northeast. The air is warm, almost always warm. It lacks the bracing cool- 
ness that comes in the United Stat^ with the passing cyclones and anti- 
cyclones. People who wish to praise this region point to the fact that New 
York and Chicago get hotter than Havana, San Juan, or Kingston. This 
is true, so far as thermometers are concerned, but if I may trust my own 
skin, I note a difference. In the swelter of New York I feel that my skin is 
hot, but that under it I have energy to p\i.sh myself along. In the West 
Indian port I feel that my whole flesh is hot, and that I must sit down for 
lack of energy. Perhaps this explains the boast about there being so little 
sunstroke in tropics. A man sits down, instead of pushing on. Thus the 
sitstroke prevents the heatstroke. 

The monotony of this climate, particularly to the man of the North, accus- 
tomed to the bracing changes of weather, makes him long for a stimulant 
such as climatic changes bring in the North. Climate refuses to bring this 
stimulant, but the gasping Northerner may temper the trade-wind monotony 
by a drink of alcohol. So he takes a drink — often after years of abstinence 
in the land of frost. 

There is another reason why the Northerner often spends the entire evening 
drinking with a group of friends. He says there is nothing else to do in a 
strange land. So drink is slaying the white man in the tropics more than it 
is in the North, and more than it slays the tropical natives. “Yo-ho-ho, 
and a bottle of rum!” W. S. Whited, former professor of tropic forestry 
at Yale University, says that accorwig to his observation, covering many 
years, alcohol is killing more Northern men in the tropics than die from all 
the tropical diseases combined. My much smaller observations concur. 

As a result of these climatic influences, direct and indirect, the white race 
has not increased in proportion with the Negro race. The Negro is, of course, 
a native of the tropic climate, but his increase of numbers is possibly due 
as much to superior birth rate as to superior ability to withstand the climate. 
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Fia. A. A picture taken in the bock yard of a 
house in a north-coast Puerto Rican village to 
show how Puerto Rico supports so many people. 
It is evident that shoes and clothing are not a heavy 
expense. The house and yard are bowered with 
trees, with an unde^owth of shrubbery and a 
carpet of creeping things — bearing something ed- 
ible, eveiw one of them; coconuts, plantain, ba- 
nana, coffee, cane, beans, greens, and flavorings. 
While I was focusing my camera, the heir apparent 
of the family entered the scene and thou^tfuUy 
paused to contemplate and suck his thumb, ft 
should be observed that he did not put his hands 
in his pockets as careless little boys in America 
so often do. (Photo by J. Russeii Smith) 


The high birth rate is due partly 
to the large family per woman, 
and partly to the plurality of 
families, which is very common 
throughout the West Indies. 

EASE OF LIVING AND 
THE TROPIC GARDEN 

It is easy to provide for a 
family in the Caribbean 
countries, especially where the 
rainfall is regular and the stand- 
ard of living is low. In these 
sections there still prevails in 
many localities a very slight 
modification of the primitive 
and world-wide tropical agricul- 
ture. Here is the home unit. 
It begins with making a clear- 
ing in the woods, and this is 
sometimes done with a single 
implement, the long knife, or 
machete. As an American in 
the Dominican Republic put it, 
these people can take a butcher 
knife and raise as good a crop 
of com as you can in Illinois, 
but only a little patch of it. 
With the machete and an ax 
the small trees of the forest are 
cut down and burned in the 
season of least rain. Larger 
trees, if not cut down, may be 


killed by fire or girdled, and a 
patch of ground, often not more than a fraction of an acre, is ready for 
planting. The loose, grainy soil of the forest floor is filled with humus. It 
has no sod upon it and it does not need to be plowed. Only a sharp stick 
or possibly a hoe is required for planting the little clearing with shoots of 
the banana to be eaten raw, with shoots of the plantain, a big banana to be 
eaten cooked, and with sugar cane for homem^e sticks of candy. There 
will also be sweet potatoes, yams, com, many beans, pumpkin, and manioc 
(or cassava, often called yucca in the West Indies). The plant of the manioc 
grows 5 or 6 feet high, and its roots are as big as one’s forearm. From the 
standpoint of nutrition cassava has about the same value as a potato, and 
it is a great staple food of the moist tropics in both hemispheres. 

The great stand-bys of these gardens are bananas, plantains, and beans. 
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A few tobacco plants will produce tbeir solace without coat and at a mini* 
mum of effort. Many of Ihese people rarely eat meat, since their livestock 
is often limited to a family or two of chickens and perhaps a goat or two. 
Occasionally they may catch some game or buy a little meat. If they are 
planning a long stay, lime, orange, and coffee trees may be planted, and in 
any case such royal*palm trees as grow there are likely to be carefully saved 
for their fruit and for roof material. ^ 

There is rarely any order about the tropic garden. The pbnts are not 
set in rows, but helter-skelter, in a way that looks crasy to us of the land of 
plows and straight rows. Pumpkins and sweet potatoes are on the ground, 
and growing above them in free and apparently aimless sociability are com, 
sugar cane, cassava, and bananas.' No plow comes through t^ garden. 
It is cultivated by the machete, which the native slips along through the 
ground just below the surface to cut off weeds and shoots. One hand wields 
the machete while the other hand gathers the weeds. The garden thus gets 
a kind of clean shave. It is astonishing to observe the rapidity with which 
the native makes his simple tool do its work. Perhaps the agriculturalist of the 
machine-using North will be inclined to belittle such inefficiency of equip- 
ment, but after having seen many of these little machete-kept gardens I am 
bound to confess that there were more weeds in my own American garden, 
well equipped with varied tools, than I saw in 40 of the little West Indian 
conucos cleaned with the machete. 

THE NATIVE HOUSE AND FURNITUHE 

The native house is as home-grown as the food. Poles are stuck into the 
earth and cross poles are tied to them with palm fiber. Rafters and braces 
are tied to the cross poles with more palm fiber, and poles to .serve as laths are 
tied to the rafters with palm fiber. The framework is now ready for the roof, 
which is commonly of palm leaves. The palm leaf is not the soft-leaf stuff 
of our Northern trees, as an examination of a palm-leaf fan will prove. The 
wall may be made of palm leaves (tied on) or of the great boardlike sheaths 
that grow at the base of the leaf of the royal palm. These sheaths, almost 
like boards, are from 3 to 6 feet long and from 2 to 4 feet wide, and, like the 
roof of leaves, will last for many years. 

If the dirt floor is not considered sufficient, a floor will be made of the outer 
surface of the trunk of the royal palm. This is sometimes used as weather- 
boarding in more pretentious houses. The gourd tree furnishes buckets, 
bowls, and other containers, unless the people choose to make such things 

* Mr. A. B. Ross, of Narberth, Fa., an experimenter of unusual originality, has worked 
out a system of hima ganienina by which he plants two or three crops on the same ^und 
at the same time. In his gu^n the first peas have young corn beneath them. The first 
com has a second crop of com at its knees. Beans and tomatoes on poles and com set far 
apart can stand over neets and cabbara and other low-^wing plants and thus divide up 
the light, which Mr. Boss says is the deciding factor. Altogetner he claimed to make b^ 
tween four and five crops per year in Pennsylvania on each square foot of his garden. The 
point of peculiar interest is the close relationship that his discovery bears to the age-old 
m the forest garden of the so-called African "savage.” (Big Crops from LitUe 
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of wood. Palm fiber, an ever 
present tropic help, is used 
for making hats, baskets, 
rope, and hammocks. It is 
said that the hammock is a 
West Indian invention. Thus 
far in the creation of field, 
food supply, and house, no 
foreign implements save the 
machete and possibly the ax 
have been used. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a 
disappointed German, seek- 
ing trade, coined the term 
verdammte BedUrfnisslosigkeif 
(damned wantlessness) to de- 
scribe the economic complete- 
ness of these people who sup- 
plied their own wants without buying the wares of the disappointed trader. 

Other needs are few. Just a pot in which to boil the cassava or sweet 
potatoes and a skillet in which to fry the plantain are the necessary cooking 
Utensils. Many do not sit down at a table but eat out of the hand, and 
therefore dishes are not necessary. Clothing an entire family costs but little. 
Children often run naked in their earlier years, even in the streets of the 
town. Blue overalls and factory shirts and homemade cotton dresses par- 
tially cover the older people. Shoes are .seldom necessary and usually are 
absent. Thus the cash income needed by the family is small indeed. If 
they live near the town, a few loads (woman-, donkey-, or perhaps manloads) 
of produce sold in the market will supply it. Sometimes a part of the ground 
planted to coffee, cacao, or tobacco will yield a few hundredweight to bring 
in the needed funds. So will a few days’ work on some plantation. 


Fig. a. a Hindu family is building its home in 
the edge of the forest in Trinidad. The ^m-thatched 
roof 1^ a wide overhang to keep rain olT the mud 
plastering that will soon be applied to the wicker- 
work (wattle) wall, which is plainly visible. (Photo 
by J. Russell Smith) 


THE SIMPLE LIFE AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

This simplicity of existence has a profound influence on the population 
question. A woman can support the family if she has to, and the family 
solidarity that is so necessary to send children through high school and col- 
lege in the United States and Europe is not needed; hence a different con- 
cept of family life has arisen — or perhaps one had better say, survived. The 
husband is not a necessity save for his company’s sake, and that is often 
about all that the uneducated West Indian wife ever gets from her husband 
except for short periods. She supports the family, and if she wants to ex- 
change husbands, why not? And if sometimes, in this process of swapping, 
the man gets two or three wives, it is merely an incident in the system. The 
more generous he is with his earnings, the more wives he can collect.* A big 

' A story has it that a West Indian planter’s wife was approached by a manservant who 
told her that lus spwse had left him and gone to Bermuda. “()h, my!” said the lady. 
“Whatever am' 1 going to do for a washerwoman now?” “Don’t worry, ma’am,” he re- 
plied. “I’m courtin’ ag’in and I courts rapid.” 
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Negro stevedore who climbed 
upon a steamer at Turks 
Island in the Bahamas, a most 
orderly and well-governed 
British possession, said he 
had fourteen children by his 
proper wife and fourteen 
others by three other wives. 
He was scarcely a subject 
for criticism here, or indeed 
in any other West Indian 
island. 

A Dominican woman who 
was being chidden for her 
third shift of mates answered, 
“Life is too short to live 
alone.” An employer in 
Puerto Rico complained that 
if a man of the working 
class gets more money, it 
often results not in a rise in 
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Fia. A. The house of a working-class Barbadian 
Negro 100 yards from Government House, Bridge- 
town. This is an extra-large house, being compo^ 
of two rooms rather than one. The rooms are re- 
spectively 0 hy 12 and 6 by 11. It’s the kind of house 
that the owner knocks to pieces and hauls to the next 
plantation if he moves. It has no wall but weather- 
boards. Pressure of man upon land in Barbados 
leaves no room for jungle and jungle-house material. 
(Photo by J. Russell Smith) 


the standard of living for the family, but in a second wife.'" Consequently, 
the increase is in population instead of in the standard of living, and parts 
of the West Indies are on the verge of tragedy from overpopulation — 
malnutrition, approaching starvation. 

There is a rather famous case of a cacao planter in Santo Domingo. Large 
cacao plantations arc rare, but this planter had a very large one because of 
his system of management. Every time he got a new piece of cacao planta- 
tion started, he built a house in it and installed another wife. She looked 
after his interests in that part of the plantation. I heard of him three times, 
and each time the number of hia wives varied. Some said he had eight, 
others, nineteen, and yet others,' twenty-nine. When the American Marines 
took possession of the island in 1916, one of their first acts was to disarm 
the natives; but the cacao planter of many wives sent a friend down to the 


“ “ What does a countryman do if he gets some money? ” a gentleman in the interior of 
the Dominican Republic was asked. “He buys a bright-colored sash that goes from shoulder 
to opposite hip, he buys a new machete, and he gets another wife" — a statement that is 
slightly figurative, but strongly savors of truth. 

Anyone who is inclined to be critical of other peoples should remember that morals are 
a code of action agreed upon by a group of people who live together, and that immorality 
is a violation of this code. An American woman newly come to the Virgin Islands, and 
burgeoning with Puritan standards of ethics, was much shocked that her cook had not vet 
been married (ceremonially), although she had "husband," baby, and prospects of another 
heir. The mistress busied herself in persuading the couple to be married before the arrival 
of infant numlier two, but here she ran into other customs, and she was shocked at the ex- 
pense that her insistence entailed. By the time this young couple had made neceasaiy 
expenditures for new clothes, for hiring a hall, for a bride’s cake, for a groom’s cake, for 
purchases of luxury food to feed a multitude, their surplus earnings were heavily mortgaged. 
That was the difference between legal and converUional marriage and eommon-favi marriage. 
Legal marriage is a luxury to the poor in many lands. It is almost a kind of display, like 
an expensive hall, which indeed it resembles — as does the United States wedding reception. 
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capital to plead for the return of hie gun (hi the ground that he really needed 
it. To this the officer in charge is reported to have answered, “Yes, I think 
he ought to have a machine gun.” 

The man of wealth and power often succumbs to the ancient temptation 
of many wives (which figures so largely in the stories of the Old Test^ent). 
This is particularly true of the dictators. Zelaya, who ruled Nicaragua for 
nearly a score of years, admitted the paternity of fifty children. G6mez, 
the unmarried dictator of Venezuela, who died in 1935, had more than eighty 
children. No shotgun, or the man to wield it, in ail of Venezuela was big 
enough to escort G6mez to the altar. At times it has been true that these 
military dictators who had absolute power (life and death and confiscation) 
over everything within reach would throw a man in prison and add his wife 
or daughter to their harems. 

When I was in Puerto Rico in 1 923, the estate of a wealthy native of Spanish 
stock was being settled. The gentleman had left money to each of sixty chil- 
dren and had given them his name. The incident did not seem to be con- 
sidered extraordinary. On the contrary, he was praised for his honorable 
action in thus setting these young people square with the worid. 

The results of this more or less informal polygamy are two — first, the 
rapid increase and great density of population in many localities; and, second, 
the increase of the ablest element. This more rapid increase of the able 
may account for the good looks of the people. A Chicago woman, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, living in Puerto Plata, Dominican ^public, 
averred that she did not know there were so many Othellos alive as can be 
seen in the streets of that town. And the senior author will testify to the 
good looks of the women. 

THE VARIETIES OF PEOPLES, AND THEIR CONDITION 

There are wide areas in the United States where all the people are very 
much alike. Compared to these, the re^on of the Gulf and Caribbean seems 
like a veritable museum of people and peoples. 

The Caribbean mixture of races is amazing. The English classification 
used in the Stateman’a Year-Book for Jamaica admirably describes that par- 
ticular island — white, colored, black. East Indian, Chinese. For Central 
America it should be white, Indian, mestizo (mixed white and Indian), 
Negro, mulatto, zambo (mixed Indian and Negro). Some islands, like the 
American Virgin Islands, are almost pure Negro, while parts of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and Costa Rica are pure white. Others, like Nicaragua, ate almost 
completely mestizo. A few thousand Chinese have straggled in, and then, 
as if to add to the variety, the British Government has permitted planters 
to import thousands of East Indian coolies to work the plantations of Jamaica 
and Trinidad. 

Accessibility and inaccessibility have a marked influence on man in this 
area, affecting alike the race and its condition. Islands may be counted as. 
accessible when ships are a part of their environment. Ships connect the in- 
habitants of these overcrowded islands with other lands and other men. 
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Where s!iips.ootne,'thm are jobs, or at least the chance to go and get 
jobs. Out from a black mass of deck hands or stevedores on a West Indian 
steamship, jabbering a mongrel French and SpanMi, comes a surprising note, 
the good ^glish of a native of St. Thomas or a Briti^ island. An unexpected 
and really unwarranted feeling of relationship rises within you for an instant. 
Hundreds and thousands of these men have worked abroad — as sailors, ae 
laborers on sugar plantations, or on banana plantations in Central America, 
as elevator boys, waiters, and domestic servants in New York City, the great 
Mecca whither go so many ships, and so many people searching for jobs. 

The inaccessibility of parts of Mexico and Central America profoundly 
affects the lives and condition of its people. There are some native tribes 
living in the deep forest, many days’ journey from steamship, railroad, wagon 
road, or city. They have almost no dealings with white men and show no 
discernible cultural influences of the white man’s existence except that they 
have knives and cotton goods and a few other results of barter. 

The mixed peoples of the Caribbean and the Gulf have lived under very 
different t3rpes of government, giving great variation in opportunities for 
individuals. For many years the great masses in Mexico and Central America 
were untutored Indians, many of whom speak only the native dialect. Until 
recently they had no chance of schooling of any sort outside the native in- 
struction of children by parents. Educational reform has begun, especially 
in Mexico, but it is just getting started. In contrast to this, the British 
have long conducted free schools on all their islands, with the result that 
many shiny black Negroes speak with a perfection of grammar which would 
be an unintentional reproof to the generation of college students whom we 
teach, and which by the very elegance of its diction exceeds that of any 
faculty of which we have been members. 

Directly across the straits from this Jamaica of free schools and Negro 
education is Haiti, with a great mass of imeducated Negroes who since they 
threw off their French masters in the Napoleonic period have unquestionably 
degenerated in what we call civilization. Only a few years ago rumors of 
cannibalism were current in Haiti.'* 

The white people of the Gulf and the Caribbean are almost as varied as 
are the other races. It is the cosmopolitan financiers of New York, Chicago, 
Paris, London, Edinburgh, Amsterdam, and Hamburg who keep the wheels 
of commerce moving. The wheels of machinery in the oil fields and mining 
camps are kept moving by a remarkable collection of gamblers, ex-revolu- 
tionists, ex-convicts, fugitives from justice, “down-and-outs,” and half-down- 

" In 1921 the American government of Haiti had in prison at Port-au-Prince an old 
woman^ whose offense was reported as “eating three childien.” A chunky-looking }roung 
Ne^ in prison was shown to my friend Lieutenant Gebhard as the survivor of four who 
had made soup of an American aviator who had been forced to land. "Fat soup it waa” 
he told Gebhard. An enmneer of my acquaintance who has worked for months among the 
Haitians firmly believes that children are eaten. Being a lover of children, he got arauamted 
with all the youngsters of the little village and used to play games with them. Inen one 
night there was a grwt beating of drums m the forest and nearly everybody was away. In 
toe morning five children were miasing. He was greatly excited by this. Parents only 
shrugged their shoulders. He tried to get up a posse to nunt them. People only grinned 
and took no interest. Several times this happened; drums were beating in toe forest all 
night and children were missing in the morning — a religious festival. 




Fig. 794 A. The big Barbadian stieial event is the Friiiay market day, when planters 
and plantation workers alike visit town to shop and gossip — the economicosocial event 
of the week. Such markets occur in varying sizes in most parts of West Indies, Central 
America, and Mexico, and most of the wares are usually displayed upon the pavement. 
(Courtesy Otis P. Starkey) 



Fig. 794 B. A school with a Hindu teacher in the Hindu section of Trinidad turned out 
to have its picture taken when a foreigner visited the school. See banana plant and coconut 
trees in the background. The school is only a few miles from the asphalt lake. (Photo by 
J. Russell Smith) 
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Fig. a. Children playing in a Puerto Rican school yard There is little doubt that the 
colonial ixjBsessiona in Middle America have more and letter schools than the independent 
countries. Some persons also ask the question “ What’s the use of educating people m> to 
abilities that they cannot use and desires that they cannot fulfill?” (Courtesy U.8. Dept 
Interior) 

and-ouis, along with a certain number of expert, geologists, engineers, and 
administrators and a goodly mixture of lovers of adventure and victims of 
wanderlust. 

The great plantations have their experts in technique and administration, 
for he who ventures largely into tropical agriculture mu.st be among the 
intelligent of the earth.'- The saying that it takes all kinds to make a world 
is herein exemplified. 

The Spanish stock of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and th<! Dominican Republic 
ranges from the simplest peasant to the noble and I'oyal stock descended 
from Spanish governors and generals. Chance, meetings with one man in 
an Apennine village, with another in a date garden of the Sahara, and with 
others in We.st Indian towns have convinced me that a real gentleman is not 
to be hidden by mere difference in complexion, language, culture, or costume. 
The stock of Spanish nobilit.y is here. 

The great variety of landscapes and cultures makes the Lesser Antilles a 
most interesting area to visit. In this region there, is a cla,sh of cultures — that 
of the abrupt, hustling, and businesslike Yankee and that of the suave, polite, 
leisurely, and chivalrous Spaniard. Spain’s past has produced a culture in 
which the gentleman must be a man of leisure, engaged in the law, medicine, 
literature, or government service — above all, an army officer. This Span- 
iard uses much form to communicate an idea, especially an unpleasant idea. 
You come to him for something he cannot grant and he says, “Come to- 

“ See the account of sugar plantations in Chapter 42 and also of banana plantations in 
Chapter 45. 
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Fia. A. Trinidad is a very interesting island, and this nuip is a presentation of that 
fact to attract the visitors. (Courtesy Furness West Indies Line) 


morrow (tnaHana),” and yet again manana. If you push him for an answer 
he will say, “No,” but it is not his nature to do it that way. 

An educated l^ie;;3ii^l^!4^,'<addressing a conference of educators in Wash- 
ington, said: “I^Ow •f'wisli hn/^ .fellow-countrymen could see you, so that 
they might know 't)iat there w^e Americans other than those who come to 
rule us or to sell Ujs'somethingl’*.- Upon the whole, the American in Caribbean 
countries is dislik^cf^ and qu^ properly disliked, by the intelligent natives. 
They have seen our.pc^er, ;^he,Advance of our empire, our financial dominar 
tion, our insulting for^t^'P&Ocy of the past, and the unpardonable manners 
and execrable display of wealth on the part of many American tourists. They 
remark that we annexed three-fifths of the area of Mexico, all of Puerto 
Rico, and at times have “taken over” Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, and so on. Our maimers are quite the opposite of the manners 
of the Spaniard. We are most frank, most outspoken, and sometimes most 
rude, especially from the standpoint of one reared in the Spanish culture. 
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Fig. a. Radio workshop, University of Puerto Rico. (Courtesy U.8. Dept Interior) 


We are sure that we come from “God’s country,” from the land of “progress.” 
We are sure that all that differs from our things and our ways is inferior, 
and we let the fact be freely known. And then there is the dark sunburned 
skin. Sometimes some Americans even go so far as to use the word “nigger” 
to or about people of pure Caucasian blood. 

If Americans traveling and sojourning in the Caribbean lands should 
adhere to rigid rules of common politeness, and at the same time make a 
consistent attempt to understand the point of view of these people, many 
desirable things might easily come to pass. A great human opportunity is 
being overlooked in our contact with these tropic peoples. And in lack of 
courtesy and understanding there is no gain whatever, except the gratifica- 
tion of a tramnline eeoism. 





Chapter GOVERNMENT ON THE GULF 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


A REPRESENTATIVE DICTATORSHIP 

SO MANY timeR had the story come down to Caracas that G6mez was dead 
that for hours nobody would believe the news that the old dictator of Vene- 
zuela had died peacefully in bed of uremia at 11:45 p.M. on December 17, 
1935. When they laid him out in the village church at Maracay with his 
general’s cap and all his medals beside him, there was no denying the fact 
that President Juan Vicente Gomez, aged seventy -eight, was actually de- 
ceased. For twenty-seven years this man had ruled his country with an 
iron hand. Nobody was ever fooled at the end of a G6mcz administration 
when a new President was “elected” according to law or “provisionally 
appointed” to .succeed him. G6mez was always the bas.s. Few Caribbean 
republics have had a dictator last as long as G6mez. His regime was second 
in duration only to that of Diaz of Mexico (1876-191 1), who established the 
record. Since “strong-man” governments with the trappings of democracy 
are still in the majority in Caribbean America, the story of G6mez is worth 
telling. 

It was back in 1892 that this son of a cattleman came tearing out of the 
Andean foothills along with his neighlwr, Sefior Castro, at the head of a 
hard-riding, quick-shooting band of Gauchos to help support the government 
of President Andueza Palacios during one of the country’s frequent revolu- 
tions. Castro and G6moz guessed wrong, and were deported. Seven years 
later another revolution succeeded, landing Castro in the Presidency, with 
G6mez as Vice-Prc.sid<‘nt and Ministor of War. When Castro was stricken 
with liver trouble in 1 908 and left for Germany to consult a specialist, G6mez 
and his henchmen took over the country. From that time on, no would-be 
revolution has ever succeeded in Venezuela. 

Near the end of the first G6mez administration in 1915 the time had 
come for an election. The afternoon daily of Caracas kept remarking that 
this was the year of the presideijtial election and it was about time for the 
candidates to appear. This st/tement was repeated several times. Then 
one day I’resident Gdraezussued a manifesto with picturesque and resounding 
eloquence reannouncing the freedom of the press; whereupon the next after- 
noon the Caracas daily announced that its candidate for the Presidency was 
Sefior So-and-So. In the United States such journalistic support would have 
been sufficient honor to make any citizen feel proud for months to come, and 
it would be told and retold by his children and grandchildren. In Venezuela 
it struck terror into the heart of the man named. He feared for his life, and 
under cover of the early tropic darkness he fled to the sea, chartered a 
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launch, and before the sun rose was out of Venezuelan jurisdiction and safe 
in Cura 9 ao, the Dutch island to which so many Venezuelans have been glad 
to escape.' 

It was a mere formality when a G6mez henchman was allowed to assume 
the Presidency, for G6mez then became Minister of War and retained con- 
trol of the army. The modem German Gestapm and Russian Ogpu are notable 
organizations, but their methods of suppressing opposition in their respec- 
tive countries seem quite elementary compared to the drastic methods em- 
ployed by the G6mez secret police. Following the assassination of his brother 
in 1923, G6mez avoided the capital as much as possible, but it is said that 
he kept twelve spies on his pay roll to watch each policeman in Caracas.* 

As has been noted, during the course of a busy lifetime G6mez is said to 
have sired more than eighty children. Indeed, by 1924 he had admitted 
the paternity of .seventy-eight. Nepotism ran rampant, for nearly all of 
the males of this Solomonie brood held government “jobs,” but rendered 
no particular service. In 1923 a story was current that G6mez felt that he 
was getting old and ought to enhance his respeetability by marrying cere- 
monially the favorite of his common-law spouses. As this would have given 
a favored position to one woman’s children, other sons conveyed the word 
to Gomez that the day of his marriage would be his last on earth. The great 
dictator never married. Only a week l)efore his death, one of his sons, 
Gonzalo, was shot while attempting to arrange a deathbed marriage between 
the ailing G6mez and his mother. 

During his later years G6mez governed the country from his huge ranch. 
Las Delicias, only 27 miles from Caracas. For hours El Bmemerito (The 
Meritorious One, as h(! was officially titled by the Congress) would sit under 
a large rubber tree, feeding peanuts to his pet elephant, beaming benignly 
upon his numerou-s children and their offispring, and making executive de- 
cisions for the country. Luxury was his, for he had amassed a personal 
fortune worth moKf than $100,000,000. The .secret, of his financial success 
was oil. H(! never interfered with foreign exploitation of Venezuelan oil re- 
sources so long as his personal “cut” was paid. Patriotically, he reinvested 
most of his loot in domestic enteri)rises, Gomez plantations, G6mez hotels, 
and so on, but if they did not pay profits, he might “sell” them to the Gov- 
ernment. No record is known of any large Gomez losses. 

From the oil industry Venezuelan day laborers got some wages, the Gov- 
ernment got some taxes, the country got some modem improvements, G6mez 
got his “cut,” and foreign corporations got the oil.* 

‘ The fate of this presidential possibility was better than that of the editor of a paper 
in Maracaibo, Venezuela. One day in the summer of 1923, he stated in his pa^r that the 
Venezuelan minister to the United States had i)rotested to the American Government 
against the continuance in the United States of propaganda against the G6mez govern- 
ment in Venezuela. For this the paper was suppressed and the editor thrown into tlm 
dreaded San Carlos prison on the I,akc uf Maracaibo. Six weeks later the paper was still 
suppressed, and the editor was still in jail. 

’ See “Death of a Dictator,” Time, De<!. 30, 1935, pp. 14-15. 

’ During the quarter of a century uf G6mez’ rule, more than $80,000,000 was budgeted 
for the physical habilitation of the country, including some excellent highways. The value 
of Venezuelan crude petroleum shipped to foreign lands in a single year (1935) was $152,- 
000,000. Foreign capitalists have often praised Venezuelan oil laws as being nearly ideaL 
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It is trae that €l6mez lived in Venexuela, but the stoiy of a dictator witb 
local variations has been written into the history of every Caribbean r^blic 
over and over again — a story of the exploitation of human and natural 
resources by a small, wealthy group, white or nearly white, and by the great 
foreign corporation. ' The dictatorship was made to order for such a situation.^ 
At best the maintenance of stable government was often difficult, for the 
ignorant, poverty-stricken masses were a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation, and at times rebellious. Climate has had a big part in this. It has 
kept the white man down in numbers and made the man of color predominant 
— a fact of profound import. 

Furthermore, fatigue is now known as the mother of irascibility and bad 
temper. Tropic lassitude is, therefore, a destroyer of that judicial calm so 
necessary for good government. It is an axiom of the tropical oil fields that 
the North American is abusive as he approaches a nervous breakdown, and 
the resort to violence is much more natural than it -would be in the good 
bracing climate of England.’ 

It is well known that in the United States a period of business depression 
usually throws out the party in power. The droughts and irregularities of 
tropic rainfall, combined with overspecialization and bad prices for the one 
or two main exports that characterize most Latin American countries, re- 
peatedly produce hard times, and the tendency is to blame the party in 
power. The business depression beginning in 1929 slew Latin American ad- 
ministrations just as it slew mushroom corporations in Wall Street and the 
administration in Washington — each after its usual manner. 

Government is one of the most difficult problems faced by mankind. The 
objects of government — the attainment of the “inalienable” rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” — are strangely elusive. Like every 
other nation upon earth, we are prone to think of ourselves as a model of 
good government, but anyone who has read our newspapers intelligently for 
a few years can make an appalling list of the lapses of government in the 
United States from its ideals, even the ideal of form — decision by the will 
of the people expressed by the orderly casting of ballots and the arrest of 
offenders by the representatives of the law and their prompt and fair trial 
by honorable courts. The ancient institution of graft is still in our midst; 
elections are sometimes carried by the improper use of money; the forces 
that control some of our legislation would be an amazement to the honest 
voter. It is often disquieting to contemplate the men who are elected to 
office and much more disquieting to see who can be re-elected, especially in 
our cities. A recognition of the difficulties and shortcomings of government 
in our own country should make it easy for us to sympathize with and under- 

* It seenu almost ludicrous that the people of the United States should be so shocked at 
totalitarianism in the Europe of 1940 when they have been living beside dictatorships for 
a century, and through the Monroe Doctrine guuanteeing their continuance. However, 
there is this djfference — the Latin American dictator always talte about "liberation’* 
(from the previous dictator) and "freedom.” The European variety frankly praises dic- 
tatorship and scoffs at democrat and liberty. 

' "But,” 8 a 3 rB a critic from Texas, "you don’t work in the tropics, and therefore your 
reasoning is bad. If you worked in the tropics . . .” 
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stand the greater problems and difficulties that beset government in the 
countries to the south of us. 

In contrast to the self-governing Caribbean countries, there have been lite 
colonial establishments of British Honduras and the British, French, and 
Dutch West Indies, and through most of the time since their discovery, the 
Danish and Spanish West Indies. Since 1898, the United States West Indies 
have been added to the list, and Spain is gone. 

4 

Bryce’s conditions for democracy 

Failure, failure even to keep the peace at home, has been the outstanding 
fact of government in the independent countries of Caribbean America. Nor 
are the reasons far to seek. The sympathetic Viscount Bryce in his book 
South America (Chapter XV) states the conditions under which democracy 
can be effective, or indeed even exist. 

First, democracy must have racial unity. This is completely lacking in 
every independent Caribbean country and every large West Indian island. 

Second, there must be a middle class of small property-owners, like the 
middle class of England, who have something to gain by good government 
and much to lose by bad government. No country on the Gulf or the Carib- 
bean has such a middle class. 

Third, the country must have such geographical conditions that there is 
easy communication of persons and ideas from one part to another, so that 
public opinion may have the means of becoming focused. This, too, has 
been absent in every independent country, save possibly El Salvador. El 
Salvador is larger than Maryland and has 375 miles of railroad. 

Fourth, as Bryce points out," the Latin Americans lacked the experience 
in self-government which the people of the United States had had as colonists. 
When the Constitution of the United States was written, it was largely com- 
posed from selections of the experiments in government which had been tried 
in the. colonies and found to have worked. As most of the new things in 
the Constitution had not been tried, they did not work as expected, notably 
our Electoral College, which has been from the very first a complete and 
lamentable caricature, of about as much value as the vermiform appendix. 
In contrast to the independence of action in the British colonies in America 
before 1776, every Spanish colony had a colonial history devoid of experience 
in self-government. The Spanish viceroy ruled. He made laws, administered 
them, and judged the offender. The people obeyed or endured the tyrannous 
consequences. 

Fifth, at the beginning of independent government the people of the Ameri- 
can states were, because of their experience, in a position to discuss principles 
and to have political parties. A political party with principles is a late re- 
finement and the result of order and intelligent discussion. The Spanish 
American had not reached that degree of experience in order and stability. 
The newly emancipated colonies of Spain, from Chile to Mexico, had only 
military leaders. The newly emancipated Latin American voter had known 
governors, but he knew nothing of government. Therefore he was for General 
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Fio. A. Second only to the Governor’s palace and 
not far from it is this residence of a fugitive “general ” 
from Venezuela. Apparently the profession of arms 
is lucrative in Venezuela, even when there arc no 
wars. Upon the death of Gdmez this “general” fled 
to the safe protection of the British colony of Trini- 
dad not far away. There are many Tiatin American 
“generals” residing away from home, hoping, schem- 
ing, planning for a return in power. 

A young American attending a dance in a Latin 
American country declined the invitation to take a 
drink given by a young native of the country who was 
the son of a general in the army. The young man 
thought the refusal was because the American did 
not wish to subject his friend to the expense. “Oh,” 
he said, "come on and drink with me! I’ve got lots 
of money, because my father robs the government!” 
(Photo by J. Russell Smith) 


This or General That. When 
the general wanted office he 
called upon his followers, who 
took up arms and fought for 
him. Having conquered, the 
general could reward his 
friends. 

Bryce might with propriety 
have laid more emphasis on 
education as a vital necessity 
for democracy. ■ Democracy 
has little chance with a mass 
of people as unlettered and as 
unversed in political knowl- 
edge as those of the countries 
between the Rio Grande and 
Panama. Fortunately, this 
handicap can be overcome. 
In recent years Mexico, in 
particular, has made much 
progress in education. 

The newly emancipated 
colonics of Spain in America 
copied as far as they could 
the one shining example of an 
independent democracy. To 


make their govenimcnts like ours they took our Constitution, saying that i1. 
was theirs. An Australian Bushman or a Sudanese fuzzy-wuzzy might just 
as well put on a Prince Albert coat and silk hat. and say he was a legislator, 
competent to make laws for the British Flmpire. The Constitution of the 
United States is a terrible misfit for an illiterate Caribbean populace. 


LATIN AMERICAN CIVIL WARS — 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

In a short time the civil wars betwetm General This and General That 
began. European rights wore ruthlessly violated, but at the first sign of 
restoration of European rule there appeared Monroe’s pronouncement, in 
1823, that any advance of the political systems of Europe in this hemisphere 
was (is) “dangerous to our peace and safety,” and “unfriendly.” This 
amounted to a threat of war by the United States. But for this Monroe Doc- 
trine there would not now be one square foot of independent soil remaining 
upon the American continent south of the United States. Of this I am as 
sure as of anything that cannot be subjected to definite demonstration, al- 
though predictions of what might have been are by their very nature risky. 
In this case, however, the risk is very slight. The fate of Asia and of Africa 
is suggestive. So is the history of the North American continent. No sooner 
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had the United States become engrossed in civil war than the French Na- 
poleon III set up a satellite empire in Mexico under Maximilian, an Austrian 
prince. It failed after French support was withdrawn, and French support 
was withdrawn only after strong diplomatic presentations from Washington, 
and after General Philip Sheridan was sent to Texas at the close of the Civil 
War with an army, the most experienced then on this globe.' At that moment 
the United Stat^ also had the only fleet of ironclad war vessels. At the 
same time Spain had retaken possession of Chile and of Santd Domingo. 
One of the constant cares of the United States Government after 1914 was 
to prevent the landing of troops from foreign war vessels in Caribbean waters, 
or to get the forces to re-embark after landing had been made. 

The Monroe Doctrine has kept Europe away from America; therefore 
the countries of South America, Central America, and Mexico have been 
free to do the best they could about government. In Central America and 
Mexico there have been dictatorships, which have usually used the forms of 
a constitution, although the methods of constitutional amendment show that 
constitutions have often been literally scraps of paper on which the writing 
changed at the fiat of General This or General That. 

GOVERNMENT IN MEXICO 

For thirty-five years Mexico was cited as an example of good government 
among Latin American countries. This was due solely to the work of one 
man, Porfirio Diaz. From 1823 to 1876, Mexico had had an almost unending 
s(>rics of civil wars. Often two or three generals were in the field at once, 
and rarely was there a period of more than three years of peace. This ferment 
was stopped in 1876 by the successful revolution of Diaz, who was able to 
retain his power. He was called President of the Mexican Republic. In 
fact this man, whose face showed his Indian blood, was an emperor, and be- 
longs in the class with Caesar. The two rulers were alike in their ruthlessness, 
their exercise of individual authority, and the maintenance of the forms of 
a democracy, although Caesar had the more democratic forms.' Caesar and 
Diaz were also alike in the centralization of their governments. 

Diaz killed freely and out of hand. One of my students, an American, 
returning from years in Mexico, told me of some riots in a mining town — a 
little drunken disorder and some shooting and threats against property. 
Thirty-two men were arrested, put into a boxcar, taken a few stations down 
the railroad, taken out into the bushes beside the track, and .shot by the 
rurales (police). There was no pretense of a trial. This episode explains 
how Diaz stayed on top in Mexico, 

Diaz was an exploiter of resources and of men. The resources of the nation 
were given by the Government (Diaz) to Mexican friends and foreign capi- 

• General Sheridan was the postwar military governor of Texas. He is reputed to have 
said, "If I owned Texas and hell, I would rent Texas and live in hell.” The General would 
probably feel different about it today. 

’ The Romans of Caesar’s day thought they had a republic. A widely told jest had it 
that in the palmy days of Diaz there had been an election in Mexico and seven votes were 
cast. Two of them were against Diaz, resulting in much search for the two men who voted 
against the government. 
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talists in princely units. The fomgn investmoit and investor were protected. 
Foreign capital flowed into Mexico by the hundreds of millions of doUars. 
' In a few years the citizens of the United States alone invested 8500,000,000, 
largely in mining property. Mexican industries and trade grew, and the mar 
terial prosperity of the country was die talk of the financial papers in every 
financial center in Europe and America. 

Diaz was an exploiter of men because his system of taxation bore upon 
the poor and skipped the rich, and because of the compulsory labor he forced 
upon the people. Did the foreign mine-operator want some natives to work 
his mine? The jefe, or local magistrate, if properly bribed, would often 
arrest a few harmless Indian fanners and fine them. Being unable to pay 
their fines, they were thrown into jail, but the mine-owner could pay their 
fines and get them out. Then they were in debt to the mine-owner. Here 
the B3rstem of peonage appears. The debtor cannot stop working for the 
lender until his debt is paid. The lender then falsifies the accounts, so that 
the worker appears to be always in debt. Some years ago an American told 
me, as though it were smart, that on his Mexican plantation he kept the 
accounts of individual men. The system was amazing in its simplicity and 
also in its other qualities. At the top of each colunm on each page he had 
written out 1899, that being the year of the accounts. On every page he 
added up the driblets of money that had been given the men, plus $18.99. 
Every time the employer turned a page be stole $18.99, so there was no 
difficulty in keeping the poor devil constantly in debt, chained to his job. 
There has been much complaint about the inefficiency of the Mexican laborer, 
but why should he work hard? He could not get away. Hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, were thus chained. They could not get away; they 
could not get ahead. 

As Diaz grew old, a high-minded Mexican named Madero commenced to 
talk reform. He promised land to the landless, and war began. Diaz fled 
to Spain, but Madero found it was easier to promise land than to give it. 
Riddled with bullets, Madero soon joined the former Mexican Presidents in 
the cemetery.' Mexico had a rapid succession of conspicuous figures, all at 
the head of armies. Diaz, Madero (the younger), Huerta, Villa, Zapata, 
Carranza,' and Obregbn. 

' Iturbide, Mexico’s first ruler after' its independence, was executed. Since the days of 
Iturbide many Mexican Presidents have met violent deaths at home, some have escaped 
from the country in a hurry, and a few, such as Calles, have been pohtely deported. 

* Conditions m Mexiew oil ^ds near the end of Carranza’s rule were instructive. Car- 
ranza was President. His official army of occupation of the oil fields was ragged and un- 
paid and living on the country. In toe same locality was the army of VillaTme so-called 
rebel leader. This army was much better simplied with arms and money than Carranza’s, 
but neither group had uniforms, and the difference between them and undisguised bandits 
was sometimes quite impossible to discern. Either party would ride into me camp of a 
mining company any time of day or night and coll for fora and get it. An officer of Cai^ 
ranza’s army would walk up to the nuuia^r of the mining company and call for cans of 
milk, rolls of roofing, sacks of oats, saying that the goods were “requisitioned,” and he 
would get them. No one had any idea ^at they woum be paid for, nw were th^. Upon 
the completion of a bungalow for the oil company’s foremen, the “general” requisitioned 
it for some of his ofircers. On Saturday afternoons the soldiers would go riding into towns, 
fii^ revolvers in the air as cowboys do in “Westons.” Them would fraow dninkra orgies, 
with details much too sordid to relate here. 
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After the fall of Diaz, these years of (fivil war destroyed millions of dollars’ 
worth of property and hundreds of thousands of lives in Mexico. Mine 
building^ were binned, the mules driven away, and the men forced into the 
armies: Trains were robbed, derailed, and burnt. Tunnels and bridges were 
dynamited, and herds of cattle and sheep were driven away from the ranches. 
Even magnificent churches, centuries old, were dynamited. Killing was fairly 
free; scores of Americans were shot, and it was stated that some Mexican 
states lost half their people. All this upheaval shut off the production of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of exports, crippled national resources until 
Mexican bonds had almost ceased to have value, and the country relapsed, 
almost to the condition where it was before Diaz enforced order for a time. 

The torch of revolution, lighted by the ill-fated Madero, still bums brightly 
in Mexico, but its flame is no longer a bloody red. Since 1920, when General 
Alvaro Obregdn came into power, Mexico has had greater stability of gov- 
ernment. While it is true that there have been civil uprisings, such as the 
Escobar rebellion in 1929, no government has been overthrown by force.*” 
Trae, since 1920 the Mexican Government has been dominated by strong 
men, Obregdn, Calles, and C&rdcnas, and each in turn has improved the lot 
of the masses. Tme, Obregdn was assassinated in 1928 before he could 
enter a second term of office, and former President Plutarco Elfas Calles, 
the “big boss,’’ was shipped out of the country in an airplane in 1936 after 
he had begun to oppose further social reform. This was a great improve- 
ment (for Calles) over the more common cemetery method. 

Perhaps this grant of safety to Calles marks the beginning of a new era. 
It is true that Mexico is not yet a democracy, for the dominant National 
Revolutionary party so far has had no effective opposition. But for the first 
time in the history of the nation, Mexico has a “dictator,’’ President LAzaro 
CArdenas, a Tarascan Indian who commands the genuine support of the great 
majority of the governed. He is an odd sort of dictator, for he permits the 
newspapers to criticize his policies. He is probably the only Mexican politi- 
cian who never carries a gun. He mingles freely with the populace and en- 
courages people to send him telegrams collect if there is anything ivrong 
with their local governments. His sympathies align him with the worker 
against the employer and with the landless peasant against the landowner. 
He has promised the country a free presidential election at the end of his 
term in 1940, and if such a miracle occurs, Mexico will take a long step 
toward true democracy — one step, and the road is long. 


The paymaster of a particular oil company had orders not to fraternize with the “gener- 
als” of either “army.’’ (hie of the American oil-company officials had tried this by ac- 
cepting a present of a horse from a Mexican “general.'' Of course, this present required a 
return. An account was kept, and it was found that the “ general '' made it very clear that 
he expected certain presents, and he got them to the value of S2(X)0, about forty times the 
v^ue of the horse. ‘Thereafter, the Americana “handed out” when necessary, but with a 
dignified reserve that did not claim friendship. 

“ The Escobar rebellion was crushed within two months by former President Calles, 
who was temporarily appoint^ Minister of War by President Portes Gil. As a consequence 
of the rebellion,62 deputies were expelled from the Congress, and 44 generals were deprived 
of their rank. The Government spent t7,5(X),(XK) to crush the rebellion. Bailwaysfficurred 
86,5(X),(X)0 worth of dainage, and other property losses amounted to about $10,0(X),(XIO. 
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Most Americans do not realize that a great social revolution is now in 
progress in Mexico, a revolution that may mean much more to the Mexican 
people than the old-style revolutions with bullets and battles, a revolution 
that is actually trying to bring about fundamental political, economic, and 
social changes that are aimed to benefit the masses of the people. Virtually 
every President after the overthrow of Diaz promised to promote national- 
ism, political democracy, land reform, labor organization, popular education, 
and limitation of the wealth and power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Every President found that such promises were easy to make and difiicult 
to keep, and at times the social revolution proceeded at a snail’s pace. Under 
Calles, Gil, Rubio, and Rodriguez it picked up speed, but Ckrdcnas’s Six 
Year Plan positively shifted the social revolution into high gear.” This plan, 
begun in 1934, involved the “Mcxicanization” of industry; government 
ownership of public utilities and other vital industries; government con- 
trol of exports and imports; more and better schools; construction of 
model homes, extension of public works, especially the construction of high- 
ways and irrigation projects; reform of co-operatives; and an acceleration 
of land distribution among the poor. Actually, this program has been carried 
out to a remarkable degree, as American oil companies that have had their 
lands expropriated know only too well.” 

One of the most hopeful aspects of the social revolution has been the rapid 
progress in education in recent years. In 1937 Mexico had 13,600 rural 
schools, and it is in the rural areas that education is most needed. As il- 
literacy declines, government in Mexico should become increasingly a gov- 
ernment of the people and hy the people, for under Ckrdenas it has already 
become (for a time at least) a government for the people. If the social 
revolution fails, Mexico will probably tumble back into the abyss of civil 
warfare and exploitation from which it is trying desperately to emerge. In 
general, it may be said that the C&rdenas “dictatorship” has been one of 
benevolent paternalism, strikingly similar to the rule of a tribal chieftain, 
for the great masses of the people look directly to him for leadership. 


GOVERNMENT IN HAITI 

On the other hand, Haiti has been a classic example of bad government. 
Revolution in Haiti was a business: you captured the customhouse, then 
you collected the tariff. There is a report of an importer who paid the im- 
jwrt duty one evening on a shipment, but failed to take it away. The next 
morning a revolution had placed another party in power, and he had to pay 
another duty on the same shipment. 

The United States took possession of Haiti in 1916 after peculiar acts of 
violence. A deposed President fled to the French Embassy. By inter- 
national law he was in French territory. This is a common expedient in 


“ See Charles A. Thomson, “Mexico's Social Revolution,” Foreign Palicu Tieporte, 
Aug. 1, 1937. 

“ /<^, “The Mexican Oil Dispute,” Foreign Policy Reports, Aug. 16, 1938; and 

“ Mexico s Challenge to Foreign Capitid,” ibid., Aug. 15, 1937. 
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Latin America. The deposed ruler, not having time to reach the boundary, 
flees to an embassy or a consulate. His enemies camp outside to wait for 
him. Sometimes they camp for months, but legally he is in a foreign land. 
When he steps into the street, he is back in the country of his enemies; 
therefore he delays stepping into the street until chances for his getaway 
look good. In this case, however, the enemies of the deposed President 
would not wait, nor be gainsaid." They entered the French Embassy and 
took out the deposed President. They threw His Excellency over the fence 
to the crowd, and the mob cut him into pieces and carried the pieces through 
the streets. In all international decency France should have been compelled 
to deal with Haiti or get off the diplomatic earth. We dealt with Haiti in- 
stead, by taking charge of the country. We did a thorough job of govern- 
mental housecleaning and reorganization, unfortunately marred by some 
needh^s killing. The American troops withdrew from Haiti in 1934, but an 
American official still supervises the collection of customs and makes sure 
that the Haitian Government makes prompt and regular payments on the 
debt it owes to foreign banks. 

FOREIGN TROUBLEMAKERS 

We should not blame the Latin American peoples alone for the hundreds 
of armed uprisings and successful revolutions in the various Latin American 
countries. Foreigners, including North Americans, have often started, fi- 
nanced, or carried on the revolutions. For example, I am credibly informed that 
a certain American, head of an important American enterprise in a Central 
American country, was the right-hand man in a would-be revolution. He went 
to an American port and secured the arms. He shipped the arms into the 
country. The enterprise was a failure. The leader was killed; the .American 
barely escaped with his life. If the revolution had been succe.ssful, the Ameri- 
can was to be commander in chief of the army at $75,000 a year. Was he 
fundamentally different from Captain Kidd, except that Kidd succeeded for 
a time? In 1856 an Aracjrican, William Walker, de.sired to duplicate the 
operation by which Americans went into the Mexican territory of Texas, 
settled, revolted, and then declared Texas part of the United States. Walker 
raised an armed force, usurped power in Nicaragua, and in 1860 invaded 
Honduras. There he was captured and executed. It' is often asserted that 

'• The particular offense was erievous. One T. Simon Sam, a big Negro, Prudent by 
right of revolution, wag looked down upon by the Iwtter elements of Port-au-Prmce as a 
roughneck and a cutthroat. An uprising against his rule was in progress _and was being 
maneuvered by the better people of the city. To stop them, Sam arrested 170 of the youM 
men and women of the best families in the citjr, put them in prison, and announced that he 
would kill them if the revolution did not suljwde. The palace was surrounded. Sam sent 
word to the commander of the jail to carry out the order for execution, and 168 young men 
and women were butcher^. The city rose in a fury, but Sam succeeded m getting 
French Embassy, where the American consul and other foreigners had taken refuge. The 
American consul got word to an American war vessel thirty hours away, and as it stained 
into the harbor the populace, realizing that they had to move quickly to get Sam if they 
got him at ail, stormea the embassy. „ , , , , , 

“ It may be true that the hand that rocks the cradle niles the world, but m Caribbean 
lands, those small nonindustrialized raw-material-producing states, the people do not use 
cradles. The hand that collects the customs . . . 
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foreign financial intereste furnish the money for revolution and get thdr 
reward in concessions, and there are many men in whom the zest for ad- 
venture is so strong that they will gladly help in such enterprises. “ 

The first prize for high-pressure dollar diplomacy, however, goes not to 
an oil company, mining corporation, a New York bank, or some other pri- 
vate conces»onaire, but to the United States Government for the part it 
played in the Panama revolution and the rapid sequence of events that gave 
us the right to build the Panama Canal. This sordid chapter in American 
history is the sort of thing that has made Latin Americans distrust los Yan- 
quis (the Yankees, as they call us) and fear the great Colossus of the North. 

At the turn of the century there was much talk about building a canal at 
Panama. De Lesseps, the man who dug a ditch across the sands of Suez, 
had tried to pierce the rocks at Panama and had failed; he might have suc- 
ceeded if he had only first learned to swat the mosquito. After much investi- 
gation, the United States Congress decided in favor of Panama over Nicaragua 
for the new canal. It authorized President Theodore Roosevelt to buy out 
the De Lesseps company, to secure a canal site 6 miles wide at Panama from 
the Republic of Colombia, and to pay Colombia $10,000,000 cash for the 
site, plus an annual rental of $250,(^. A treaty was drawn up embodying 
these terms, but the Colombian Congress adjourned on October 31, 1903, 
without ratifying the treaty. Colombia wanted more money from rich Uncle 
Sam. The people of the State of Panama were deeply disappointed at the 
treaty’s failure, and two distinguished citizens decided to organize a “quiet” 
revolution. The revolt occurred on November 3, and American warships 
were on hand “to protect American lives and property” and also with in- 
structions to prevent the landing of Colombian armed forces. Indeed, the 
Acting Secretary of State cabled to Commander Ehrman at Panama for 
information about the reported revolution two hours and twenty minutes 
before the revolution took place. On November 4 the Republic of Panama 
was otguiized; two days later its independence was recognized by the United 
States; and on November 18 a treaty was signed with Panama, guaranteeing 
its political integrity and giving it the $10,000,000 in cash and the annual 
rental for the canal site which Colombia had failed to accept. This was 
indeed a speed record for the American State Department. Like the great 
Disraeli, Theodore Roosevelt acted first and explained afterward. Finally, 

" The newspaper account of the career of General Lee Christmas, a native of Louisiana, 
is suggestive: “The entrance of Christmas into the upheavals of Central America was 
incident to a revolution in Honduras in 1897. At that time he was a locomotive engineer 
in Honduras and on one of his tripe ran into a revolutionist stronghold. The revolutionists 
piled aboard his train and ordered him to run it to a point where the federal forces were 
concentrated. When the fighting began, Christmas was obliged in self-defense to take a 
rifle and pitch in. The battle was won by the revolutionists, who made him a captain on 
the spot. From that time until 1911, when he assisted in overthrowing the government of 
President Davila in Honduras and reinstating that of General Bonilla, Christmas spent the 
B^ter part of his time fighting or ifiamung to ^ht. Nicaragua, Salvador, Honduras and 
Guatenuda were the scenes of most of his fighting and, in a urge measure, he was instru- 
mmtal in placing five presidents in ofiice by revolutionary t^ics. Cbnstmas was the 
original of the character 'Clay,' hero of Bicbard Harding Davis's novel, SMieri c} Fortune, 
and he and the novelist were fast friends until the death of Davis.” — North American, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22, 1924. 
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in 1921 the United States Govemmoat paid ColcMnlna a sum of '$25,000,000, 
a sort of conscience fund for damage done — but we had the canal. 

THE TYPICAL REVOLUTION 

The Panama revolution was very unusual in the breadth of its influence 
because of the close relation of the United States Government. The usual 
revolution has been much more nearly a personal or small-groilp matter.** 
Usually there have been real grievance to encourage the revolutionists, but 
rarely indeed have grievances been righted after they have with much rhetoric 
and eloquence been made the pretext of an uprising. The revolution has 
seldom been an affair of justice. In many cases it would be more accurate 
to say that piracy and banditry have chosen the mask of government and 
the forms of taxation because it was safer and more profitable than exploita- 
tion on a smaller and less respectable scale. Sometimes a more or less benev- 
olent despot would provide a period of brilliant rule, with many good aspects 
of government, like that of the Medicean rule in Florence. 

The revolution business has caused much trouble for the American State 
Department because, by the Monroe Doctrine, we are in a sense standing 
back of these Latin American countries. Innumerable offenses have been 
committed against the property and persons of European citizens living in 
the Caribbean countries. For many of these offenses, if committed in Africa 
or Asia, the policy of the home governments would have been to take amends 
in the form of occupation of ports and annexation of territory. But foreign 
governments have been forced to remember that behind affairs in Mexico, 
or Haiti, or Guatemala was the Monroe Doctrine and the great power of the 
United States Government. It was partly to prevent such landings for the 
purpose of settling property claims that we stepped into the Dominican 
Republic in 1904 and took financial control of the country. For years the 
United States Government has collected the Dominican customs and made 
payments to foreign creditors. As a result of this receivership Europe ceased 
to push its claims, and we had a new scmicolonial venture on our hands. For 
a number of years the United States Marines occupied the country. When 
they withdrew, a less responsible native military dictatorship appeared in 
that none too happy isle. 

THE QUESTION OF IMPERIALISM 

This whole question of the Monroe Doctrine and the action of independent 
countries in Latin America brings forcibly to our consideration the funda- 
mental question upon which people seem bom to differ: “Is it better for a 

** One of the pet pieces of bombast of some badly governed parts of I^tin America is 
the statement, backra up by statute, that education is free and compulsory. The only 
drawback is that there are no schools. In the Dominican Republic only 20% of the peoue 
can read and write: in Guatemala, 20%; in Honduras, 33%; in Cuba, 61%. To see the 
real farce, we should observe the way Gimeral So-and-& promulgates a cowtitution, abol- 
ishes a constitution, declares martim law, combines 27 states into 9 provinces, separates 
them again, grants concesrions, and builds government railroads to his own town or his 
own land. 
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country to have order by outeide authority and force or to remain independent 
and in a state of chronic disorder?” Aside from countries protected by the 
Mcmroe Doctrine, or other “big-brother” influences, this question seems to 
be largely theoretical. The weaker peoples have rarely been allowed to 
remain in their maze of confusion. The way of the world has been conquest, 
if conquest was not too difficult. Thus the white man in America has taken 
the lands of the Indian, and Europe has taken almost all of Africa and Asia. 
This is not only modern practice, it is as old as history. Egyptians, Medes, 
Persians, Chinese, and many others had conquered empires for themselves 
before the time of Christ. Modem land-grabbing is not exclusively a European 
and Caucasian game. The Japanese have also gone out, like Europe, rough- 
handed and red-handed, to grasp and build an empire. But for the Monroe 
Doctrine all Latin America would long ago have been covered with European 
flags, which would have maintained a far higher degree of order and fostered 
a vastly greater business, commercial, and educational development than 
now exists. 

The United States has been in a peculiar position, in that we would neither 
let Europe rule Latin America nor go there ourselves.” Our reluctance to 
Interfere or rale is due partly to our faith in the democratic ideal and partly 
to the fact that we had protested against European influence or possession. 
But despite all our protestations we took more possessions between 1898 and 
1918 than any other nation. During that time no empire grew so fast as the 
possessions of the United States. We annexed Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Philippines, and advanced into the Caribbean like a glacier. All Presidents 
and all parties had the same policy. We annexed Puerto Rico, for years we 
maintained a protectorate over Cuba, and at times we have taken military 
possession of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua. If we compare 
Puerto Rico at the end of eighteen yeara of American rule with its neighbor 
the Dominican Republic, we observe a striking contrast between the effects 
of good outside colonial rale and poor independent rale. In 1916, when we 
took the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico had a universal system of free 
schools; the Dominican Republic had a very much smaller number of schools. 
One country had good roads and much prosperity; the other had mule trails 
and little prosperity. One had considerable sanitation; the other had almost 
none at all. The external evidence looks favorable for outside rale, but it 
does not prove that the P*uerto Ricans or the Dominicans prefer outside 
rule. To Europeans all this seems merely a copy of their own economic 
imperialism and deceptive diplomacy. In an article on “Dollar Diplomacy,” 
Pierre Arthuys says: 

The American trusts, the pathfinders of Yankee Imperialism, march ahead of the 
Great Republic; they bribe, they buy, they seize. Usually the American govern- 

V W one thine we can rest assured — whatever the Monroe Doctrine has done in decid- 
ing who shali rule or who shall be free, it has brought us no I.Sitin American love. In a 
statement given to the Buenos Airra Nation, Dr. Josf Leon Suarez, an Argentine authority 
on international law, says that “with the course of time the Monroe Doctrine has become 
an elastic theory protecting exclusively the interests of the United States, and it is subject 
to s^h arbitrary interpretations and applications as circumstances may warrant whenever 
the Washington admmistration sees fit to make use of Monroe’s name.” 
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ment remains in the background for a time, until a convenient occasion comes to 
indorse their op^tions — even though these liave been scrupulously ignored and even 
disavowed previously. ... In Central America, "civilising capital” has practically 
monopolized the natural resources of the little republics, making the loc^ govern- 
ments its tool8.“ 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

Fortunately for all concerned, American imperialism seems to have run 
its course, and in its stead a new era of co-operative Pan-Americanism is now 
in evolution.*" The “Big Stick” policy of the past has given way to the 
“Good Neighbor” policy of the present day, a policy that has already done 
much to improve our relationships with the Latin American countries. On 
December 28, 1933, President Franklin D. Roosevelt announced that “the 
definite policy of the United States from now on is one opposed to armed 
intervention.” Already this country has implemented its new policy with 
concrete acts of friendship. 

In the political field, the new policy means that we have abandoned oiu" 
old ideas regarding intervention, that we shall no longer appoint ourselves 
as the policemen of the New World, and that we shall treat the Latin Ameri- 
can republics as our equals through co-operative action to maintain peace. 
Our good faith has been demonstrated by the withdrawal of the marines from 
Nicaragua in 1933 and from Haiti in 1934, the abrogation of the Platt Amend- 
ment whereby wo gave up the right to intervene in Cuban affairs, and the 
signing of a treaty with Panama settling certain disputes and renouncing 
our prerogative of intervention there."" We collaborated with Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay in the Chaco Peace Conference at Buenos 
Aires which led to the signing of peace between Paraguay and Bolivia and 
to a settlement of their dispute over the Gran Chaco area. And in 1939, 
following the outbreak of war in Europe, we joined hands with our Latin 
American neighbors in adopting a common policy of neutrality and mutual 
protection. 

In the economic field, the Roosevelt administration has endeavored to 
promote international trade by lowering tariff barriers. This has been ac- 
complished by signing reciprocal trade agreements with foreign countries, 
including many Latin American nations. Furthennore, this administration 
has taken a conciliatory attitude toward Latin American debt defaults, and 
it has used its good offices to bring about satisfactory agreements between 

” La revue universelle. Sept. 15, 1923. 

“ See Charles A. Thomson, “Toward a New Pan-Americanism,” Foreign Pohey Re- 
ports, Nov. 1, 1936. 

" The Platt Amendment was an amendment to on army appropriation bill in 1901. It 
directed the I^esident to withdraw the American Army from Cuba as soon as the Cuban 
constitution provided: (1) that no foreign power should ever effect a lodgment in the 
island or establish control over it; (2) tlmt Cuba should contract no debt for which the 
revenues were inadequate: (3) that the United States might intervene to pres^e inde- 
F^dence, order, and republican government, and to see that Cuba discharged its obli{^ 
tions to other nations; (4) that Cuba approve the acts of the military government of the 
island and continue the sanitary reforms there; and (6) that the United States retain the 
Isle of Pines, and naval stations subject to future settlement. The Cuban constitutional 
convention accept^ these stipulations, which were put in on amendment. Cuba now 
owns the Isle of l^es, but we still retain a naval base at Guantanamo Bay. 
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Idioae govenuneats that have defaulted on their bonds and the various bond- 
hddera’ protective committees in this countiy.*‘ This stands in sharp con- 
trast to former days, when we were prone to collect our debts by armed force 
ami to obtain specied tariff concessions fnnn weaker nations by intimidation.** 

Patently, the Good Neighbor policy is a great improvement in our relar 
tkmships with Latin America. Tlie chief thorn in the side of the new policy 
is the present dispute (1940) between the Government of Mexico and the 
American and other foreign owners of property that has been expropriated 
by the Mexican Government. It should be noted that expropriation is not 
confiscation, indeed not even revolutionary, if a government promptly pays 
a fair price for such property as determined by some disinterest^, arbitrating 
body. To date the Mexican Government has been very slow about working 
out a reasonable plan for settling the claims of foreigners. On the other hand, 
the foreign intents, especially the oil companies, have assumed a very 
truculent attitude regarding any form of negotiation whatsoever. If Mexico 
is permitted to confiscate these properties without reasonable restitution to 
the owners, then a bad precedent will have been set, which other Latin Ameri- 
can nations might follow, thereby jeopardising our investments of 83,500,000- 
000 in Latin America and making a farce of the Good Neighbor policy. 
Certainly, there is no good reason why an economic problem of this type 
should not be submitted to arbitration. Implicit in the Good Neighbor 
policy is the concept that bad neighbors must be induced to change their 
ways,” ^d this calls for collective action on the part of disinterested third 
parties — or? The Good Neighbor policy of the United States has not had 
time to be followed by a succession of administrations, or for dictators to 
show what they will dare to do if the Big Stick is really withdrawn. The 
lust for power is the worst of human lusts, and unlike other human lusts, it 
knows no satiety and grows by its gratifications. It is one of the congenital 
enemies of the Good Neighbor policy. 

THE WEST INDIAN COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS 

The West Indies afford a great variety of types of colonial government. 
Let us look at a British example. As one saUs to Haiti, Caicos Island appears, 
white lime and sand shining through a thin cover of light-green bush. No 
tree, no house for miles. Then on an eminence of 30 feet a two-story frame 
house, shadeless, but with lighthouse and flagpole beside it — the seat of 
government, remdence of the Commissioner. We drop anchor, a boat full 

Out of a total of $1,638,431,080 outstanding in publicly offered foreign dollar bonds 
on Dec. 31, 1035, about 80% were in default. It sbould be noted that the mane American 
tariff policy, culminating with the Bmoot-Hawley tariff of 1030, was a large factor in 
causing the default of these bonds, since our high tariff made it difficult for foreign nations 
to ship their wares to this country, which was their chief (almost only) means of making 
pajrments on their debts to us. 

w For almost twenty years prior to 1023 we forced Brasil to give special tariff preference 
to certain imports from the Umted States by threatening to impose a ^nalty duty on coffee, 
Brasil’s one great export. See William 8. Culbertson, Ivtemational Bcmumie Palieiei, 
D. Appleton i Co., 1026, pp. 108-14. 

* Bee Nicholas Roosevmt, Wanted; Oood Neuhbort — The If ted /or Closer Tiet mih 
LaHn America, National Foreigin Trade Counol, 1030. 
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Fiq. a. The Government holds out its hand in the little Britieh island of Grenada, al- 
though there is not much traffic to stop. Native police under a European chief is the usual 
West Indian practice. The tree in the yard (top center) is the fruitful papaya. (Photo by 
J. Russell Smith) 

of black deck laborers starts out from the island and then turns back. It 
must wait for government. Government, British government, appears in a 
rowboat with a crew of three black oarsmen. The captain of this blue-denim 
crew shows his superiority by wearing a pair of old canvas shoes. The shoes 
are out at the heel and without laces, but nonetheless he is the captain of a 
barefoot crew of two oarsmen. Government itself is represented by two 
persons, one a handsome mulatto of forty-five — a customs consul — with 
cap aiid blue uniform, and the air and tone of authority. Beside him in the 
rowboat is his chief, the customs officer, a young white man with a thoroughly 
English accent. He wears a white suit, white shoes, white helmet, white 
collar, neat tie, and is unobtrusive, with little show of authority. 

“All well?” he asks, in a low tone, looking at us. “All well,” answers the 
purser. The people may now mingle without danger of contagion, and the 
boatload of Negroes again approaches the steamer. A rope is thrown over, 
and one after another 27 men and boys, clad in shirts, overalls, and straw 
hats, climb hand over hand up the rope, walking with bare feet up the side 
of the steamer, which they proceed to help unload. 

On the wharf, faultlessly dressed and receiving his mail, is the ruler of the 
settlement, the Commissioner or Governor, as we would call him. It is evident 
that here is a man of ability, ruler of 6(M) blacks and 40 whites on Caicos, a 
coral strand with saltworks and sponge fisheries. 

Caicos and Grand Turk are dependencies of Jamaica, governed from 
Jamaica, where most of the laws for these islands are made. The government 
is administered by a Commissioner, assisted by a Legislative Board of seven 
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Fia. A. The afHcwl residence of the British Governor of Trinidttd, located in a beautiful 

f arden at the foot of a mountain in a suburb of the capital city, Poii-of-Spain. Thus does 
Iritain provide stately and pleasant places in many parts of the world for the scions of the 
right (Right?) families. (Photo by J. HusscU Smith) 

members, all of whom are appointed by the Crown. The Govcnior of Jamaica 
has a supervising power over the local government of the islands. The natives 
consider it a great honor to sit on the Council and to write J.P. or M.L.C. 
(commonly) after their names, yet one of them told me that they pass only 
the laws that they are told to pass, and receive no pay for doing it. It is plain 
that the government of Caieos and Grand Turk comes like the rain, from 
above, and is of no concern to the people themselves. It is one of the best, 
of colonial governments in that it weighs lightly upon the people, affords them 
a reasonable degree of justice, and gives them enough education to meet their 
needs. Disturbances of the peace are few, and the memory of man runneth 
not to the time when there was murder in the i.slands. 

This government from above (and a good government it is) may be con- 
sidered an example of the British West Indian type of government. The 
Jamaican organization shows its essence admirably. The Governor, appointed 
by the Foreign Ofiice in London, is assisted by a Council of 29 members. Of 
these 5 are ex-officio members by vir<.ue of being (appointed) members of the 
Governor's cabinet. Ten are appointed, theoretically, by the King of Eng- 
land, really by the Governor, or the Foreign Office in ca.se of a contest. In 
addition to these 15 appointees there are 14 members of the Council elected 
by the people of Jamaica on restricted suffrage. The Council therefore has 
access to the opinion and knowledge of the natives of Jamaica in regard to 
local affairs. But while the native members may bring- information of local 
needs, their relative number shows where the final power lies. On an actual 
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Fig. a. Two membera-of the staff of the Trinidad AKricultural Experiment Station 
walking down a path through one of the few artificial plantings of mahogany that exist in 
the world today. They arc much gratified with the success of the venture, which symbol- 
ises much experimental work carried on by various governments, chiefly colonial, in the 
West Indian area. (Photo by J. Uus.sell Smith) 


showdown the elected nativojs have 14 votes, the appointing power has 15 
votes and the chairman, and England rules. Is fliere any dispute about the 
vote? Will the native.s rise in rclx'llion? In the harbor li(« a warship, and in 
other not very far distant harbors lie other warships, so a military insurrection 
can be cni.shed almost as quickly as if it happened in one of the counties of 
England. Thus Jamaica has had centuries of peace and ordei' and a govern- 
ment which maintains a relatively good system of schools. It also maintains 
courts wherein justice is quite as sure as in the courts of the United States, 
and furthermore it is quicker, cheaper, and freer from ent.angiing techni- 
calities.“ 

The government of Puerto Rico also has the e.ssential element of the 
Jamaican government — outside control. Only the machinery differs. The 
Governor, the judiciary, the Attorney General, the Commi.saioner of Educa- 
tion, and the Auditor are appointed by the President of the United States. 
The Puerto Ricans elect members to their own Senate and their House of 
Representatives, but the laws passed by the Puerto Rican Congress can be 
vetoed by the United States Congress. The island elects a Resident Com- 
missioner, who represents Puerto Rico in Washington; he has a voice but 
no vote in our House of Representatives. The insular legislature raises and 

" This colonial government has less of that great curse of government in the United 
States, government by lawyers. Civilisation is greatly handicapped in our country by the 
fact that the lawyer, whose profession looks backward, is the only person who can make 
money honestly by being a legislator. His position advertises him. 
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distHusee all insular revenues; it enacts its own revenue laws, ineluding 
income-tax and inhmtance-tax lavs. All taxes, uujuding import duti^ 
go to the insular treasury. 

The United States Government has done an excellent job in the physical 
rehabilitation (rf the island, providing it with schools, highways, hospitals, 
and modem sanitation. In general, however, it must be admitted .that the 
administration of our possessions and territories does not equal the excellenoe 
achieved by the Briti^ and the Dutch. In the case of Puerto Bico, we have 
done a wretched job in helping the Puerto Ricans to solve their economic 
problems. The island suffers from overpopulation, extensive unenqrloyment, 
low standards of living, concentration of land ownership by absentees, ex- 
ploitation by American corporations, and the domination of agriculture by 
a few export commodities, especially sugar. In recent years there has been 
much malnutrition, ^scontent, and even bloodshed in the island. Puerto 
Rico buys more goods from the United States than any Latin American 
republic. It deserves better treatment than that given to an unwelcome 
stepchild.^ 

The French and Dutch colonies are governed in much the same way, except 
that in the Dutch colonies all the members of the Council are appointed. 

The governmental setup of Cuba during the first third of the twentieth 
century becomes especially interesting, when one considers: 

1. The Latin American record of government by corporation puppets 

2. Government by sheer military adventurers of the Oriental-despot type 

3. The astounding upswing of dictators in Europe of the 1930’s 

4. The ease of gang control by machine gun 

6. The growing recognition that nations are living in anarchy and that international 
anarchy must cease 

If one thinks of the Cuban people, that government which they had in the 
past may perhaps have been called the real Good Neighbor government. 
Compare it with those of Jamaica or Puerto Rico. These latter have govem- 
mente reasonably good by most tests, but sustained by foreigners. When 
will foreign rule end? In theory, probably never. Cuba has been independ- 
ent, except for the Platt Amendment, which until recently let the United 
States take charge of Cuba’s foreign affairs and gave us the right to intervene 
in periods of disorder. In 1906 the United States did intervene; it established 
military government for a time, put Cuba on its feet, and then withdrew to 
let it take care of itself. This is an admirable theory, if we accept its basic 
assumption, that Cuba has or can develop the power of governing itself in a 
way t^t is satisfactory to civilisation. 

In 1922 the United States intervened in Cuba again — a remarkable kind 
of intervention. One man in white duck clothing went to Cuba — General 
Enoch H. Crowder, of the American Army, the special representative of the 
President of the United States. All that he did was to confer with the Cuban 

* See Victor S. dark and aeeociatee, Porto Rieo and Its Problems, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1030; and Earle K. James, “Puerto Rico at the Crossroads,” Foreign Poliesi Re- 
ports, Oct. 16, 1937. ^ 
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administration. He made no pronouncements, he led no iuiny, but every- 
body in Cuba knew that behind this single white-clad figure was the power 
of the United States of America. Cuban politicians made a great clamor, 
for to them General Crowder was a most unwelcome visitor. Th^ had four 
men in office where one was needed. The savings to Cuban revenue which 
General Crowder made by eliminating offices were splendid for the Cuban 
taxpayer, but appalling to the Cuban political ring, which loved office as 
dearly as any other political ting, and was proceeding rapidly to ruin Cuba, 
by the same process that brought about the drowning of seven Brazilian 
admirals when one small Brazilian warship sank some years ago. 

Perhaps the most reasonable governmental hope for many Caribbean 
peoples during the next hundred years is that their governments may have 
PlaU Amendments attached, but with the difference that the General Crow- 
ders are not to be sent by any one government at its discretion, but by some 
association of governments or peoples. Compare that with conditions in the 
state in which you live and in the United States Government. 

In its final outcome governmental feeding of the populace may turn out 
to have been one of the most perilous West Indian governmental ventures. 
It is easy to start, but the record of its satisfactory stopping is not full of 
shining examples. 

A novel, The Star Spangled Virgin, by DuBo&e Heyward (Farrar & Bine- 
hart, 1939) gives an interesting presentation of this and the West Indian 
Negro attitude toward maniage. It might be called a historical novel during 
the period of a benevolent, opulent, distant, mythical hero named Noodeal. 



Chapter ^2. THE WEST INDIES — 
TRADE-WIND ISLES 


TRADE-WIND CLIMATE 

THE Went Indies stand in a warm sea, and 
the trade winds, wanned and moistened by 
this sea, blow across all of them. These are 
the two great primary geographic facts about 
this group of islands whose area is but little 
larger th^ that of Great Britain. 

These trade winds, always warm, but never- 
theless refreshing sea breezes, blow mostly 
from the east or the northeast. Thus one side 
of every island is windward,' and the other side is leeward. The third great 
geographical fact about these islands is that most of them are mountainous, 
giving to the windward sides much more rain than the leeward sides receive. 
This makes great differences in climate within short distances, a thing quite 
unknown in the eastern half of the United States, where our slowly whirling 
cyclonic winds blow in quick succession from all directions upon every spot 
of territory. Thus both sides of the Appalachian Mountains are nearly alike 
in thdr rainfall, forest growth, and productive possibilities. On the contrary, 
the West Indian mountains have different worlds on their opposite slopes. 
The eastern or windward side, cloud-bathed and eternally showered upon, is 
damp and dripping. There are jungles with velvety green ferns, and forests 
with huge trees. The rainbow is a prominent feature of the tropic landscape. 
On the windward side one receives a striking impression of lush vegetation. On 
the leeward side of the very same ridge and only a few miles distant there is 
another kind of world, the world of scanty rairfall, with all its devastating 
consequences to vegetation. A fourth great geographic fact is the division 
of these islands into two great arcs, an outer arc of "limestone and an inner 
arc of volcanic islands. The limestone areas are low. The volcanic areas 
are from moderately high to very high. Some islands have both the lime- 
stone and the volcanic features. 

On the Jamaica mountains, with summits more than 7000 feet in hei^t, 
the rainfall contrast ranges from 200 inches on the windward side to 15 inches 
on the leeward plains. Puerto Rico mountains are only 3000 feet lugh, but 
the rainfall ranges from 130 inches to leas than 40. Often there is a ring of 
cloud around a trade-wind mountiun. This cloud is formed by the cooling 
that results from the moist trade wind being forced upward in crossing the 
mountain. The cloud cap is almost as much a part of the elevated trade-wind 
isle as is the forest itself. It streams away to leeward from the crest like a 
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Fig. a. This map of annual average rainfall is typical of a trade-wind island. If the 
mountains had been higher, the contrast would have been greater, as is the case in His- 
paniola, where salt lakes are to be found on the lee side. (From Dr. O. L. Fassig’s manu- 
script map) 


flag. As the cloud mass floats from the land it becomes smaller and less dense, 
and finally fades entirely by evaporation. 

In the summer months the greater heat of the sun makes the larger islands 
somewhat hotter than the adjacent sea. This caust^s the air over the islands 
to become heated and therefore to expand and air rushes in from the sea to 

fill its place as it risas. 
The rising air cools and 
condenses the moisture, 
which falls to earth in 
the tropical shower. 
Often the rain is accom- 
panied by thunder and 
lightning and usually it 
comes in the afternoon 
or the early hours of the 
night. This type of rain 
(convection rain) comes to all sides of the islands, btit chiefly on the wind- 
ward side. 

Most trade-wind lands have, broadly speaking, a rainy season and a dry 
season. On tbe windward side the dry season is not really dry at all, it is 
merely less wet; but on the leeward side there is a pronounced diy season. 
This is characteristic of the south shores of Jamaica and Puerto Kico, of 
most of the area of Cuba and Haiti, and of the interior and leeward areas of 
Central America and tropical Mexico. 

One more thing, a deadly thing, must be told about this climate. For 
reasons not fully understood, trade-wind rainfall is less regular than the 
cyclonic rainfall of the eastern United States. Therefore the tropic isles 
are subject to drought and all the hardship that drought brings. The figures 
of rainfall average may look promising for two given months. Then there 
comes a year when the islands are rainless during these two months. ' 



Fig. B. Croas-aection of one of the trade-wind ialands, 
ahowing the flag of clouds that hangs over their tops and the 
rain which so enten drenches the top and lets places a mile 
away stay in sunshine. 
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At intervals, fortunately rather rare, the heavy tropical cyclones, called 
hurricanes, sweep through the West Indies.* These hurricanes are like the 
cyclones of the United States, but stronger. They sometimes smash down 
Iwsna plantations) uproot trees, and destroy buildings and ships. 

These variants of the West Indian rainfall — rainy and dry seasons; dif- 
ferences in altitude affecting the amount of rainfall; the stubborn fact of oc- 
casional devastating drought — combine to make corresponding variations in 
forest growth. The heavy, continuous rains of the windward slope make the 
rain forest? This is the forest of tall, large trees, through which one can pass 
readily because the high foliage is so thick that the undergrowth is smothered. 
In other places where rain is less abundant and where there is a dry season 
we see the real jungle ' — a forest of small trees all tied together with creepers 
and vines, and often so matted as to be impassable until a path is chopped. 
Where the rainy season is short and the dry season is long, there are scattered 
trees and thickets of scrub, which give way to the savanna — grassland with 
occasional trees — as rainfall becomes scantier and the dry season more 
pronounced. Where the rainy season lasts only a few weeks, the hard life 
conditions produce only cactus, grass, and scattered bushes, many of them 
thorny. Considerable areas of such land are to be found in the southwestern 
part of the Dominican Republic and adjacent parts of Haiti, where three 
mountain ranges running northeast and southwest cut off the trade winds 
from the interior and southern plains. One result is a lake in the south- 
western Dominican Republic that has no outlet — one of the sure signs of 
little rain. 

The influence of the mountains in making rain is most marked, as any rain- 
fall map will show. One day in July, 192.S, I climbed halfway up the 
mountain at the east end of Puerto Rico, where the rainfall is more than 
100 inches per year. San Juan, at sea level, had been suffering for many 
months from drought, and on the day of my journey the city lay under bright 
sunshine. Twenty iniles away, at an elevation of about 1000 feet, which I 
reached at eleven o’clock, there was a succession of clouds driven by the 
northeast wind. The clouds became larger and thicker, and in two hours’ 
time I had passed through seven showers, none of which was heavy. The 
rain would fall for a minute or two, and instantly the sun would shine, if 
indeed it did not happen to be shining while the rain fell from some small 
cloud. The native manager of the estate to which I was going met me dripping 
wet. He did not take the trouble to change his clothes as he went into the 
forest with me. There was a reason why he should not, for in half an hour 
the sky, alternating sunshine and cloud, seemed to open and pour water 
down upon that mountainside for perhaps fifteen minutes. But the return 
journey showed that it had not rained at all 2 miles away and a few hundred 
feet lower down. The rain that fell above the lOOfl-foot level might be called 
mountain-made. > 

* For a description, see Salisbury’s Pkysiopaphy or any text on meteorology. For 
euiotional description, see Typhoon by Joseph Conrad, master punter of the tropiM. 

* The edge of a tract of ram forest is impenetrable unless one chops a path. When it is 
rat, the impassable jungle sprii^ up to fill its place. If left alone long enough, the process 
of growing and smothenng again restores the open rain forest. 
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PUERTO RICO 

TYPICAL MOUNTAINOUS TRADE-WIND ISLAND 

A mountainous trade-wind island like Puerto Rico shows dearly the 
contrasting influences of elevation on the windward and leeward sides. Urn 
eastern plain of Puerto Rico is so wet that the sugar planters have to make 
expensive artificial drainage ditches, putting in tile drains, and ridging up the 
fields so the cane may have enough earth to stand in and not be drowned 
out. On the south shore, quite to the contrary, great efforts are expended to 
get water to the cane field, for irrigation is necessary there. For this purpose 
some of the water is brought from the too-abundant supply of the windward 
side. The people have gone so far as to make reservoirs near the summit of 
the mountains on the rainy northeast; then they dig tunnels under the moun- 
tain backbone of the island to carry water to the more arid southwest. Thus 
in two places this fairly common trade-wind-isle device of making the rainy 
windward section supply water for the drier south side is utilized in Puerto 
Rico.* 

On the south side of Ihe island one sees rivers on the map. But at the end 
of the dry season the automobile swings down throu^ the gravelly stream 
beds, bone-diy. The road is dusty. There are but few trees. The country 
creates a shadeless impression. To the Yankee the villages look hot and 
unhomelike, resembling Spain, whence the people came. 

There are wide expanses of silver-green sugar cane where there is water 
for irrigation, but beyond the last irrigation ditch is the brown and empty 
land, much like Southern California’s summer landscapes above the irrigation 
line. The forest fire I saw in the scanty open forest above heightened the 
resemblance to California, which is also maintained by the large areas of 
pasture land, with a cactus here and there, where the big herds of oxen were 
resting after the arduous harvest. 

Going from Ponce up the south side of the mountains affords a great con- 
trast to the green journey up from San Juan. The first 3 miles of plain and 
low hills are almost treeless, with close-cropped grass. Where there is forest 
the trees stand apart and one can see well between them, as in the foothill 
forest of Southern California or Majorca. The few houses along the dry 
stream bed look hot and desolate. There are no cottages on the bills, only 
pasture, but as one looks up the valley into the higher zone of greater r^, 
toward the backbone of the mountain, each headland projecting into the 
valley is greener than the one below it, and the final distance is very green. 
The road climbs steadily, and 6 miles from Ponce the northeast (moister) 
side of a hill has a patch of very thin com and some banana plants, so small 
that they almost resemble com. As the automobile sped along, the com 
patches quickly became greener and the banana plants larger and more 
numerous. At 8 miles it was raining a little, the mountain forest was thicker, 

' This method, very common in Hawaii, waa used in Madeira more than two centuries 
ago, and the maaoniy conduits built by the slaves of that day to carry northeastern streams 
to southweetem slopes are still in good working order. 
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plantain leaves overhung the road, the road itself was strewn with ripe man- 
goes, and hig pumpkin vines climbed down the banks from the gardens above. 
At 12 miles ferns hung over the bank by the roadside, and the rain came down 
in torrents. At 18 miles, just before we crossed the divide at 2000 feet, wild 
celadiums and wild canna grew beside the road in a riot of wet tropical 
greenness. 

As we entered the banana bdt, houses began to line the roadside and the 
neighboring ravine, but there were not so many of them as there were on the 
north side of the island. The north slopes, from bottom to top, are almost 
everywhere dotted with the thatched houses standing in the midst of the little 
machete-made farms described in Chapter 40. Steepness seemed no barrier. 
Even after seeing the terraces of the Apennines and the shores of Lake Garda 
I had not dreamed that men could live and grow crops (other than tree crops) 
on such steep lands. Transportation by wagon is unthinkable; even by 
donkey it is very difficult. The footpath and the man pack are the common 
types. 

Puerto Rico has rich soils. The backbone of the mountain is of volcanic 
origin, and was pushed up out of the sea with much limestone on its slopes. 
That is a rich combination. The name of the country, meaning Rich Port, 
came naturally. 

TBOPIC ABUNDANCE 

This land that has always the warm trade winds, twelve months of rain, 
the palm tree, and rich soil naturally gives the impression of tropic abun- 
dance. But the oft-made statement that the tropics will grow everything is 
quite misleading. Perhaps they might, but practically they will not, as the 
newly arrived Yankees promptly discovered. The newcomer plants a garden 
of New Jersey vegetable seed bought from a New York seedsman. The ants 
eat up most of the seed. The next time he plants his seeds in boxes, and trans- 
plants the young seedlings, only to find shortly that the beetles have cut off 
most of his plants at the top of the ground. 

Tropic abundance applies to the enemies of plants as well as to the speed 
of plant growth. When it comes down to practical edible plants now avail- 
able and capable of surviving, their variety in the tropical garden is smaller 
than the variety in a Northern garden. If I want a good and varied garden, 
I will go to the United States, not to the middle of the West Indies. After 
scanning many West Indian markets in midsummer I found that my own 
United States garden was richer in variety, and there is a plethora in the 
American city market as compared with those of San Juan and Ponce. What 
is worse, most of the tropical stuff is flat and insipid in flavor in comparison 
with our own. These handicaps, in combination with the tropical inhibitions 
on labor, cause the diet to be very restricted and monotonous. Rice and 
beans are the great staples of Puerto Rican diet for all classes of people, who 
live by the proceeds of trade rather than from the produce of their own 
gardens. With the Americans I met who had been there as long as a month 
and were eating at Puerto Rican tables, I found it difficult to keep the con- 
versation away from food, so vociferous was their state of rebellion against 
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nee and beans. Both rice and 
beans are imported, although the 
island might produce plenty of 
beans if it did not grow so much 
sugar. 

AMERICAN RULE 

When the Americans took pos- 
session of Puerto Rico in 1898, it 
was a populous region. Under the 
Spanish dominion it had been 
chiefly valued for the sugar plan- 
tations of the plains, which were 
then producing about 50,000 tons 
a year. Coffee was the rival prod- 
uct, produced by the machete 
farmers of the plateau and brought 
down mountain paths on man- 
back and muleback to the ports. 

Spain did nothing to encourage 
the coffee, but it was the only 
thing the natives could grow in 
the hills and sell overseas. 

The government of Puerto Rico 
by the United States has brought 
two great changes into the economic life of the island. These are a policy of 
tariff assimilation and a physical rehabilitation of the island. American occu- 
pation has meant modern sanitation, hospitals, schools, and excellent high- 
ways. The American tariff policy has meant that complete freedom of trade 
exists between the island and the United States, but that foreign goods enter- 
ing Puerto Rico must pay the import duties prescribed in American tariff 
schedules.^ The tariff policy has led to a great increase in trade between the 
two countries and, in particular, has stimulated the island’s sugar exports to 
the United States. The island has come to be extremely dependent upon this 
country as a market for its goods and as a source of imports. In 1937 about 
98.5 per cent of Puerto Rican exports were sold in the United , States, and 
about 91 per cent of the imports were bought in this country. 

As for the roads, they required so much work and money, and offered so 
good on opportunity for graft, that the Spanish colonial government did not 
bother with them. In four centuries Spain had constructed 275 kilometers 
of good road in Puerto Rico. In eight years the United States had made 
800 kilometers. There is now a good system of roads, going around the island 
and crossing it several times and connecting all the main points. The roads 
are as good as any similar mileage that can be found in a similar area of the 
United States. !^ads are perhaps more necessary in the West Indies than 
* The import duties are one source of income for the insular treasury. 



Fig. A. The sheath at the base of the leaf of 
the royal palm is 3, 4, or 5 ft. long, a foot or two 
wide, spreads out flat, and is used for shingles, 
making such roofs as this. On Hispaniola they 
say that these shingles are good for twenty years 
— one of the factors of life without commerce. 
(Photo by J. Russell Smith) 
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in the United States. The niay aeaeoD, with its daily scwking, oftm makes 
the clayey land impassable for wagon, beast, or man. When the Americans 
took possession, it was common to say it coat more to get coffee 20 miles down 
to the port than from the port to Europe. Twelve oxen have been known to 
be stu^ in the mud with nothing but an empty two-wheeled cart attached 
to them. 

The opening of the American nuurket to Puerto Rican produce without 
tariff charges has caused the merchandise exports from the island to increase 
from $8,000,000 in 1901 to a peak of $175,000,000 in 1920. In 1937 Puerto 
Rican exports amounted to $106,000,000; its imports, $99,000,000. During 
the later years of Spanish rule sugar exports varied from 40,000 to 60,000 tons 
annually, but since American occupation they have grown by leaps and 
boimds, amounting to 68,000 tons in 1901 and 910,000 tons in 1937. Between 
1901 and 1937 the value of tobacco exports increased from $684,000 to 
$9,500,000, but coffee exports worth $811,000 in 1937 amounted to only half 
that value in 1901. Maximum coffee shipments of 58,000,000 lbs., worth 
$8,900,000, were made in 1896, and this peak has never been equaled under 
American rule. As soon as the Americans took over the island, Spain raised 
its tariff on coffee, and the coffee-growers of Puerto Rico have never been 
able to develop a comparable demand for their coffee in the United States. 
The excellent quality of this “mild” coffee has not yet become generally 
known to us, and it is expensive in comparison with Brazilian coffee. It is 
a slow process to create a new market for coffee. Most of the island crop is 
sold in Europe. 

The dominance of the sugar industry in the commercial economy of the 
island is indicated by the fact that raw sugar, refined sugar, rum, and molasses 
account for 70 per cent of the total exports. In 1937 the value of leading 
exports in millions of dollars was as follows: raw sugar, 55.4; cotton wearing 
apparel, 11.9; refined sugar, 10.7 ; leaf tobacco, 8.4; rum, 3.1; cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, 1.6; molasses, 1.2; pineapples, 1.2; silk dresses and underwear, 1.0; 
and coffee, 0.8. While the island is predominantly agricultural, there has 
been a steady growth of manufactures in recent years. Much clothing is cut 
out in New York and sewed by the low-paid women of this warm isle. 

SUGAR 

Sugar cane, coffee, and tobacco dominate the agricultural economy of the 
island, for in 1935 about 58 per cent of all the farms in Puerto Rico had one 
of these three crops as the chief source of income. Indeed, these farms rep- 
resented 77 per cent of the total farm area, 83 per cent of the cultivate 
acreage, and 82 per cent of the total investment in farm land and buildings. 
In that year they employed more than 175,000 agricultural workers, or 72 per 
cent of all persons employed in agriculture in Puerto Rico.' 

It is in sugar that the influence of the Yankee occupation has made itself 

' See Rafael Pic6, “Lud Tenure in the Leading Types of Fanning of Puerto Rico,” 
Beomimic Oeographu, April, 1939, tq>. 135-45; and Ihietto lUco Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, Cetutw e/ Puerto Rieo, 1^, Washington, 1937. 
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nuxrtrfelt. llie tariff advantage of a cent or two a pound is an enormous 
incentive. Ei^ty thousand acres of sezniarid land have been made aviulable 
for cane culture under irrigation systems in the southern half of the island. 
The crop is not expensive to rmse and a planting will last seven years, some- 
times longer. One may simply grow cane and sell it to the nearest ‘'central.” 
To establi^ a modem central (sugar mill) is quite another matter. The 
industry, with its huge mills, is capitalistic, wd therefore tempts the men of 
Wall Street to organise it. Large areas of Puerto Rican ^gar lands have 
passed into their hands, and extensive investment in sugar mills and sugar 
estates has been made. Much hilly land that was in forest or in coffee planta- 
tions in the days of Spanish rule has been cleared and put to cane (and gully 
washing). In 1035 sugar-cane farms occupied two-fifths of the total farm 
area and gave employment to about half of the agricultural laborers. 

Sugar makes much commerce. Most of the new mills are made of structural 
steel covered with corrugated iron. Plows, harness, and wagons must be 
supplied from the United States. Even coal must be sent for the little tram 
trains that run about the plantation on miniature railroads. The sugar 
industry employs from 80,000 to 90,000 laborers in the fields, and there are 
many others working at the mills, on the tramroads, and driving oxcarts. 

The common method of growing cane is still by hand labor. The process 
is somewhat as follows; The ground is plowed and harrowed with ox teams. 
The shoots of cane are planted, and men with hoes keep down the weeds, 
some of which they pull by hand. In a day, eight or ten men will clean an 
acre of young cane. This is done two or three times before the cane plante 
are large enough to shade the earth completely and keep down the rival 
growth. After this, the cane is let alone for several months until it is ripe. 
Then the great labor of the sugar harvest begins. The cane is hauled to the 
mills by ox teams and temporaiy railroads, and the field is left littered with 
cane leaves. After the cane is once established, it is allowed to grow up for 
second, third, or even fourth cuttings — sometimes even more. The leaves 
that remain after cutting are piled in every alternate space between rows. 
They cover the ground so effectively that only the clear rows need to be 
cultivated after the first crop has left its mulch of leaves. 

The predominance of hand labor k shown by the fact that in a morning’s 
journey 175 field laborers were seen, while only 5 oxen were drawing culti- 
vators, and most of these had a boy leading them as well as a man guiding 
the cultivator. For his hot hard work in the tropic sun, the average field 
worker receives 83.76 per week. 

The sugar worker is nearly always a landless man, often living in the villages 
on company land, without gardens, and depending upon the store for his food 
supply. In such a store the most conspicuous things were a row of open boxes 
of rice, dried peas, dried beans in two varieties, dried chick-peas, a box of 
salted pigs’ feet, pigs’ ears at 8 cents a pound, and a box of dried codfish, all 
standing out in the open, exposed to flies and the humidity, but keeping 
perfectly because they were salted or dried. 

The typical sugar plantation in Puerto Rico covers a large area, 500 acres 
or more. In 1935 these large holdings belonged to about 100 independent 
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farmers and to 41 sugar mills. The sugar mills were ovned by 30 individual 
and corporate owners, who controlled about half of the land devoted to sugar 
cane in Puerto Rico. About 30 per cent of the island’s total sugar output 
was produced on the land belonging to 4 corporations, and the mills belongmg 
to these corporations ground about 45 per cent of all the cane on the island. 
Most impartial observers feel that the big sugar eorporation is much more 
interested in profits than in wages, social conditions, and the rmemployment 
that may ensue from a decline in the price of sugar. Concentration of much 
of the brat land on the island in the hands of absentee corporate owners is 
one of the big problems confronting Puerto Rico today." 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco is grown chiefly in the mountain valleys and slopes of the north- 
ward-draining interior, where it is the staple crop. It is commonly planted 
in November and harvested in February and March. After the tobacco 
harvest the ground is planted to what are called minor crops — com, with 
beans in the com, and sweet potatoes for the local food supply. After harvest 
in May and June the ground is plowed in July, and through July, August, 
September, and October it is limed and harrowed repeatedly to make it fine, 
mellow, ahd rich for the great event of the year, the planting of tobacco in 
November. If the rainfall were a little more regular, a crop might be grown 
in the time between the minor crops and tobacco. The fanners, however, 
do not take the risk of drought. 

Much of the Puerto Rican tobacco is grown under cheesecloth, which 
keeps away beetles and wind, and increases the humidity and the fineness 
of the leaf, thus making it more valuable for cigar wrappers. These ghostly- 
looking, white-covered fields are expenave to operate. The cloth can be used 
not more than four times, and this phase of tobacco-growing is only practiced 
by corporations, mostly with American capital. The tobacco bams are strik- 
ing in appearance, with their huge bulks spread thickly over the landscape. 

In contrast with sugar-cane production, tobacco-growing is an individual- 
istic, small-scale enterprise. About 47 pi*r cent of the tobacco-growers own 
their farms, and about 31 per cent are tenants on the land belonging to other 
farmers. In this branch of agriculture one finds virtually no absentee owncr- 

' The United States Government has made one attempt to solve the problem. In 1935, 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, a Federal agency, bought the Lafayette 
sum mill and lands from French interests, involving about 10,000 acies owned by the 
mill and about 8000 acres controlled imder lease The purpose of this government project 
is to divide the land into units of less than 500 acim to be operated by the cane workers 
themselves united in a number of co-operatives. Eight land co-oraratives, involving a 
total of 3000 arree, had been org^zed by June. 1937. The Puerto Rican Government has 
also sot^t a remedy by brinffing l^al action against one of the corporations Since 
May, 1900, corporations operating in I^erto Rico rave been prohibited by act of Congress 
to control over 500 acres of land. Throughout this century this limitation has been vio- 
lated or evaded W some of the sugar corporations. Only a few years ago did the insular 
Government decide to enforce the law, and the insular Attorney General brought proceed- 
ings against some of the corporations. The first case was decided m favor of the Govern- 
ment (August, 1938) in the Supreme Court of ^erto Rico. The defendants appealed to the 
Federal District Court of Boston. (See Rafael Kc6, op. cU., p. 145 ) In Marc^ IMO, this 
case was decided in favor of Puerto Rico by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Fig. a a Puerto Rico tobacco field ahaded by thin cotton cloth This is plainly a 
capitalistic tym of industry The woikers are selecting seedlings for field planting. (Cour- 
tesy Tobacco Institute of Puerto Rico) 

ship of the land.’ The typical tobacco farm is small, even the largei' ones 
averaising only 63 acres in size. Although tobacco yields 90 per cent of the 
cash income, only about one-fourth of the average tobacco farm is planted 
in tobacco at one time, for tobacco is an intertilled crop that requires a 
vast amount of labor. In Puerto Rico the tobacco field often yields a crop 
of corn, which is planted in the spring after the tobacco has been harvested. 
In addition to his cash crop, the tobacco farmer usually raises bananas, 
plantains, yautias, beans, and .sweet potatoes. In 1935 about one-fourth of 
all Puerto Rican farms rcei'ived their chief income from the sale of tobacco. 
There is no question that free trade with the United Stales has proved a 
great boon to the Puerto Rican tobacco industry, for the island supplies this 
country with about 40 per cent of its cigar-filler requirements. 

While wrapper tobacco is grown imdcr the shade of cheesecloth, filler to- 
bacco for cigars is grown in the open. The mild subtropical temperatures 
and protective mists of the mountain valleys make po.ssii)le the production 
of a high grade of filler tobacco. The trade winds bring light rains of the 
sprinkle type in the early part of the winter, and a less humid late winter 
facilitates the tobacco harvest. Tobacco soils in Puerto Rico are usually 
slightly heavy in texture, but the drainage is excellent, since the crop is 
grown on steep slopes or on terraces. It is clear that soil, climate, cheap 
labor, and free access to the American market combine to make tobacco an 
important cash crop on this densely populated isle. 

’ In 1985 the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration bought 4322 acres from a 
corporation that had attempted to produce wrapper-leaf tobacco and had failed. This 
property is being subdivided into smml homesteads of from 5 to 10 acres in size. In June, 
1937, 271 homesteads were already occupied, (/bid., p. 143) 
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Fia. A. This Dominican scene at 
forest. The low growth is coffee; t 
Robert S. Platt) 


pears to be a forest, and so perhaps it is, a modified 
le trees above furnish the desired shade. (Courtessr 


COFFEE 

Coffee is grown on the higher, steeper, wetter mountain slopes between 
400 and 3000 feet in elevation. In the rainy west^central mountains coffee 
dominates the use of the land at from 1300 to 3000 feet elevation. Here 
there is mile upon mile of steep hillside which appears from a distance to be 
forest. A nearer view reveals the feathery tops of a leguminous tree uni- 
versally used to shade the coffee tree, and also to fertilise the coffee tree with 
'the nitrogen from its roots. Beneath this open-topped shade are coffee 
bushes, 10 or 12 feet high, and often sticking out from among them are the 
great spearlike tops of the plantain. Coffee-picking is something in which 
an entire family can engage. After the coffee season is over the cane season 
begins, and many of the laborers migrate from the hills where coffee is raised 
to the cane fields below. Coffee berries are picked by hand as we pick cherries 
or currants. They are dried to get rid of the pulpy skin and then put through 
various machines for sorting and sizing. A wide pavement and a dry season 
of sunny days are important in coffee-curing. In open spaces by the road- 
side and in the villages in the mountain valleys the coffee-drying yard, with 
its cement floor, is the symbol of this industry, just as the tobacco-curing 
house is a sign of the tobacco industry and the tall smokestack and red roofs 
of the sugar mill are of the sugar industry. 

The coffee-gipwer is quite different from the sugar worker in his relative 
dependence upon trade and upon the garden. Coffee is the crop of the in- 
dependent moimtaineer. Unlike the landless sugar laborer, a coffee-grower 
back in the hills usually has his conuco with plantains, com, beans, sweet 
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pdlatoeB, and often the caladium. A man with 2 acres can have ) acre 
coffee and keep his garden and goat roving around over the remaining 
aoTM. These gardens are often planted out, allowed to grow for two or three 
years, and then abandoned, giving a country a cutover appearaaee and caus* 
ing a great scarcity of wood. It is fortunate that the gardens are abandoned, 
for o&erwise their almost imbelievable steepness would cause them to be 
washed away. I climbed through a coffeeagrower’s garden that had been so 
recently abandoned that old cornstalks were still standiiig and a few sweet* 
potato plants were yet alive, but the stumps of the previously cut bushes 
were still there, and the wild growth was again holding the soil in place. 
The slope was so steep that I could climb down only with difficulty, and 
not in a straight line. Going back I was glad to avail myself of stumps and 
bushes to help me up the slope.' The near-by coffee plantation was on land 
a little leas strap. Holes had been dug in the hillside to stop the wash. There 
were often six or eight to the square rod. Some of the holes would contain 
a barrel of water. When they were washed full of leaves and sediment, a 
coffee bush was planted in this accumulation of fertility and a fresh hole 
was dug. This combination of fertilising and erosion control called ahojado 
de mino (hole of the mine) is said to be common in Puerto Rican and Central 
American coffee plantations. It is the best thing I saw as an aid for the con- 
tinued presence of man on those slopes. The principle is capable of wide 
application, and is in use on Malayan rubber plantations. 

Although coffee is locally regarded as a “small man’s crop,” most of the 
total output is produced on medium-sized farms of about 150 to 175 acres 
in size. On the average coffee farm, coffee usually occupies about one-third 
to one-half of the total area, but in between the coffee trees are often found 
shade trees, banana plants, and orange trees. Very little Puerto Rican coffee 
is sold in the United States, and the difficulties of selling the coffee in Europe 
have caused the coffee-grower to supplement his main crop with additional 
sources of income by producing limes, vanilla beans, citrons, and plantains. 
Considerable areas on the coffee farms are often in woodland and brush, 
which provide charcoal and cordwood for local sale. In spite of the diffi- 
culties of selling coffee abroad, about one-fifth of all Puerto Rican farms 
depend chiefly upon coffee for their cash income.* 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

The intensive utilization of steep land is one of the characteristic results 
of a population of 520 people to the square mile (about ten times that of 
Iowa) supporting themselves by agriculture in a land three-fourths of which 
is mountainous. Indeed, Puerto Rico has about 1500 people per cultivated 
square mile. 

Nearly every rural Puerto Rican family, if able to afford the luxury, has 

* Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service tells of measuring a field 
that had a slope of 112% (112 ft. vertical to 100 ft. horizontal); the worker was kept in 
place by a rope held by a man at the top. 

' Rafael Fiod, op. at., p. 140. 
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a goat or two. The milk is used for children and for cheese, and the flesh 
is sold in the markets. Cows are not common. They eat too much. 

The American rule of Puerto Rico has produced great increase of trade, 
but the accompanying rapid increase in population is creating a grave prob- 
lem. , Under the last twenty-two years of the Spanish regime, the population 
increased 1.37 per cent per year. Under American rule the average annual 
rate of increase in the population was 1.63 per cent between 1910 and 1920, 
1.69 per cent between 1920 and 1930, and 1.95 per cent between 1930 and 
1935. Small wonder that the legislature, in spite of opposition from organ- 
ized religious groups, in 1937 withdrew legal restrictions on the disseminar 
tion of birth-control information, prohibited the marriage of those physically 
and mentally unfit, and created a Board of Eugenics to decree the steriliza- 
tion of the mentally retarded. This approach to the problem of overpopular 
tion will take time to produce results, and emigration offers no solution. 
Puerto Rico is a crowded island. Trade has accelerated the birth rate, and 
then the slump in sugar cut down income, and has left vast malnutrition. 
Former Governor Yager said: 

But, owing to their inherited improvidence, their racial characteristics, and perhaps 
to the tropical climate, those checks upon population which in colder climates seem 
adequate to keep the increase of people well within the limits of subsistence seem to 
be lacking among them. The birth-rate seems to bear no relation whatever to the 
conditions of Industry and the opportunities for employment.*® 

The years since that statement was made have certainly shown its truth. 
To get a measure of this compare the increase per decade per square mile 
with the population of such states as Iowa, Virginia, or Georgia. 

Intelligent Puerto Ricans are naturally concerned.** They see that the 
landless are increasing and that there arc hundreds of thousands of them. 
They also know that hundreds of thousands of these people are absolutely 
dependent upon the continuance of the American tariff. If that preferentieil 
advantage should be swept away from Puerto Rico, it would have to grow 
sugar in competition with Cuba and other tropical areas where the natural 
resources are better; and it could not be done. This would create almost 
as much of a calamity as a great earthquake, for the standard of living is 
now low, and if the income of the people were cut down a third, many of 
them would face starvation. Even now they are living on rice and beans, 
or bananas and beans, or sweet potatoes and beans, with a little dried cod- 
fish, and meat once or twice a week. 

One of their population problems is the jtbaro. The word means “one 
escaped from civilization.” When the Spaniards began to enslave the natives, 
some of them ran away to the interior. When the Spaniards brought Negro 
slaves, some of these also ran away to the interior. When they deported petty 
offenders to Puerto Rico, nearly all of them went to the interior. There the 

** Oeogra^tcal Reirieui, March, 1916, p. 212. 

•* Ju<te Rodriguez-Sorra, of the distnrt courts of Puerto Rico, sa}rs; “There is danger, 
too, in educating the people before there is work in Puerto Rico for raucated people to do. 
Education serves no purpose among the poor and ragged population except to increase di^ 
content.” 
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three runaway htradns have mingled, producing a carefree dweller in a thatched 
hut, but a man ill fitted by temperament to face the rigors of a steady job. 
As the struck for existence b^mes more industrial, extinction may b^;, 
the fate of the jibaro. ' ^ ^ 

The dense population of Puerto Rico is almost exclusively rural and agri^' 
cultural. - San Juan, the capital (pop. 137,000, 1035), has a location that wah . 
better for the days of pirates than it is for* the present. It is on the tip of 
a narrow peninsula. Motorbusscs dock up and down this peninsula, now a 
mass of growing suburbs. These busses are named like ships, and the names 
bespeak the mingled forces of thekew Puerto Rico — Popularidad, Perla de 
Caribe, Carmen Marla, Perla del Este, La Mia, La Cam-peona Montanesa, 
Ron Venerable, Snow While, General Eleclric, Seiberling, and Goodyear. These 
last reflect the discovery that certain firms will paint a bus if they can name it. 

We see another sign of dense population in the Puerto Rican needlework 
industry. This kind of household industry is an ill-paid source of income 
for women in many densely peopled lands. The skill of the women and 
girls is marked in making lace and drawnwork. 

Another sign of population density is to be found in the export of such 
items as handkerchiefs, wearing apparel, silk dresses and underwear, and 
straw hats, all of which arc the products of cheap labor. 

The Puerto Rican straw hats that are sold in the American markets are 
made in the eastern end of the island. There the moisture-laden air encour- 
ages the palm to flourish, but even so there are not enough palm leaves to 
supply the demand for these popular hats, and quantities of prepared leaves 
are imported from the Dominican Republic. Local factories also purchase 
straw braid for hatmaking from dealers in the United States and Europe 
who have imported it from China and Japan. The hand weaving of straw 
hats is a hou.sehold industry. Sometimes the old men help the women and 
girls. Traveling traders buy the hats and sell them to dealers, either for 
export or for local wear. In 1937, 62,410 dozen straw hats were exported. 

The best index of population pressure, however, is the low wages that pre- 
vail in Puerto Rico. Consider the following actual average weekly earnings 
for adult men that were reported in 1935-36: fruit-packing, $2.10; tobacco 
cultivation, $2.18; fruit cultivation, $2.31; coffee cultivation, $2.33; sugar- 
cane cultivation, $3.75; “ tobacco-stripping, $4.76; sugar mills, $6.78.'* 
Women’s earnings were much lower, and in the needlework industry, home- 
workers were reported to have received wages varying from 1 to 4 cents per 
hour. 

Under American rule, the economic exploitation of Puerto Rico proceeded 
under a philosophy of laisscz faire. Corporations were given a free hand, 
and little attention was given to social consequences. Until the advent of 
the New Deal program of regulation, reform, and relief,'* it is probably true 

” In Barbados the cane-field worker gets from 25 cents to 50 cents a day, the latter 
bein^ery unusual. We see here the reason why the Barbadian is such a migrant. 

'•Earle K. James, “Puerto Rico at the Crossroads,” Foreign Poticu Pamphlets, Oct. 15, 
1037, p. 184. 

** Unfortunately, the story of increasing governmental regulation of corporations in the 
United States had a belated sequel in Puerto Rico. Under the New Deal large sums have 
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that this densely populated island contained the latgest angle group d 
destitute people under the American 

The Puerto Rican record shows that as a ruling nation we have been master 
builders of bridges, highways, schools, hospitals, sewers, and the like. As 
social and economic enpneeis, however, we have much to learn. Our laisses- 
faire policy of the past has helped to create the problems of overpopulation, 
unemployment, underemployment, concentration of landownership, domi- 
nation of agriculture by sugar, and low living-standards — the problems that 
now confront Puerto ^co.“ 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica, with an area of 4450 square miles, is a close physical twin of its 
neighbor, Puerto Rico. The two islands are alike not only in shape but in 
character. Jamaica, like Puerto Rico, is mountainous. Its high mountain 
backbone runs from east to west, with valleys cutting into it on all sides. 
Much of this area is, in the English sense at least, uncultivable. The stretches 
of coastal plain, though they comprise only one-sixth of the area, are ex- 
cellent for sugar and bananas. The Jamaican uplands are not volcanic and 
therefore are not so fertile as those of Puerto ]^co, but, like Puerto Rico, 
the island has much limestone on its lower parts. Jamaica has many caves 
with interesting prehistoric remains. 

The climates of the two islands are essentially alike. The population of 
Jammea is only half as dense as the population of Puerto Rico. Jamaica 
has had better government, especially during the nineteenth century, than 
Puerto Rico. For two hundred years it has had the great colonial blessing 
of British rule. Through most of the time the island was of interest to the 
mother country through its products of sugar, molasses, and rum. Its long 
possession by the orderly and capitalistic British means that it is a well- 
equipped island. Although it is only 35 by 140 miles in extent, it has 210 
miles of well-equipped standard-gauge railway, government-owned. One 
hundred and thirty-five miles of steam and electric tramway run around 
the island, 86 miles of mule tramway, and 4800 miles of motor highways, 
reaching all parts of the island. There are 3100 miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. 

The city of Kingston, which has one of the finest harbors in the world, 
is served by numerous steamship lines. Its location, opposite the strategic 
Windward Passage, places it on one of the greatest Caribbean trade routes. 
Local lines circumnavigate the island, which has many small outports. Pro- 
portionally, the United States cannot rival these facilities. 

been EMnt on relief. The Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration has spent about 
860,000,000 on general improvements, including the establishment of co-operative centrals. 
Benefit payments under the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 and the Sugar Act of 1037 were 
mi^ contingent upon the payment of fair and reasonable wages an^also upon fair prices 
paid to the small producers of sugar cane. The insiilar Government has passed an eight- 
bour-day law, a minimum-wage law, a workmen's compensation law, and &b made oiSeo- 
tive baii^ning between the employ^ and employees compulsoiy. 

" See Rafael Pied, op. eit., and Earle K. James, op. ctt. 

* See Victor S. diuk and others, op. cU. 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 

Despite all these advantages, the island has had a slower development, 
with far less trade, than Puerto Rico. This is partly because the Negro 
population can emigrate to other tropical areas and do field labor much 
more easily than can the Puerto Rican whites. Anotiier important reason 
is that until recently Jamaica has had no boon like the American tariff that 
pves Puerto Rico goods free access to a liuge protected market. For over 
a century England was the classic home of free trade, And Jamaican goods 
sold in the mother country had to compete on an equal basis with those 
from ail parts of the world. Consequently, the Jamaican sugar industry 
lingered along, as did that of Puerto Rico before American possession, ex- 
porting 30,000 or 40,000 tons a year. It boomed tremendously in the sugar 
famine of 1919 and 1920, and slumped so dreadfully immediately thereafter 
that the island government had to loan 32,000,000 to the sugar planters. 
When England gradually abandoned its century-old policy of free trade during 
the 1920’s and adopted a protective tariff policy with preference to Empire 
goods, the Jamaican sugar industry was stimulated. Jamaican sugar ex- 
ports increased from an average of 50,000 tons during 1925-29 to 78,000 tons 
in 1936. Nevertheless, there are still many ruinate sugar estates dating back 
to the days of slave prosperity. The industry is carelessly carried on, and 
there is unused land which might be productive if it were fertilized, although 
the expense would be considerable. 

The only important industrial change that has taken place in Jamaica 
in the last fifty years has been the development of the banana business. 
From 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bunches a year are now exported, bringing 
in about $10,000,000, about three times as much as the sugar. Most of the 
bananas go to Great Britain. This development is due almost entirely to 
North American enterprise — to the United Fruit Company of Boston, which 
has put on fast steamship lines that carry the fruit to England and Canada. 
The ruin of the crop by hurricanes for six-month periods three years in suc- 
cession, 1915-17, shows some of the difiBculties of trade-wind islands. This 
was an unusual frequency for a trouble that is a menace for several months 
every summer and autumn. 

Because its trade is smaller than that of Puerto Rico, less than half as 
much per capita, Jamaica must depend more upon home supplies. The 
produce of the garden patch around the palm hut is spoken of in Jamaican 
statistics as “ground provisions.” Thus the yam, in nutrition like the po- 
tato or bread, is a staple article of the Jamaican workman’s diet. 

The lack of any great all-absorbing staple like the sugar of Puerto Rico 
has caused the development in Jamaica of many minor industries. About 
3000 tons of cacao beans are exported each year from the wetter areas on 
the eastern end of the island and in the mountain valleys. Most of the 
world’s supply of allspice, or pimento, some 10,000,000 pounds, is gathered 
fromjhe low, rounded trees that stand in Jamaican pastures. Often small 
boys climb the trees to gather the clusters of fruit while it is still immature. 
Or the clusters may be cut off with knives fastened to the end of poles. When 
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dried in the sun, or in driers, the fruit — then called spice — is ready for 
shipment. Most of the work in this industry is done by the women, for 
whom it is admirably suited. 

From 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 coconuts are exported annually from this 
tropical island, and there are small shipments of lime juice, rum, logwood 
for dyestuffs, beeswax, and honey gathered from the blooms of logwood and 
lignum-vitae trees in the forest. Sometimes the bee products are worth as 
much as $1 per capita. There is also a growing industry in preserving fruit, 
especially guava, for which there is a demand in England. One of the best- 
known products of Jamaica is ginger. The underground stem of the plant 
is dried, and is of such superior quality that it brings double price. 

Handmade hats called “panamas” are manufactured. They are made out 
of the leaf-stalk fibers of a palm called jipijapa, named from the canton in 
the province of Manabi on the coast of Ecuador where the finest of these 
hats are made. Those made in Jamaica commonly pass as a lower grade of 
the genuine article. It takes two or three days to make a hat of ordinary 
quality and ten to fifteen days to make a really fine one. It is worthy of 
note that this industry requires no equipment but skillful fingers, and it can 
be carried on in any hut. The results of a year’s labor can be carried away 
under your arm. 

POPULATION 

The situation and prospects of Jamaica are best shown, however, by an 
analysis of its population. The blessings of nearly three centuries of British 
rule have produced an island with over 1,000,000 people, of whom the ruling, 
owning, controlling 2 per cent are white. About 2 per cent are East Indians 
who have been imported as contract laborers for the plantations. There is a 
sprinkling of Chinese, who carry on nearly all the small merchandise business. 
Then there are increasing hordes of Negroes, field laborers, about half of them 
illiterate, despite the many free schools maintained by the British Govern- 
ment.” The attitude toward education is well indicated by the complaint of 
a country schoolteacher in Jamaica over the loss of time of the pupils in their 
laundry. She said it took one day to wash, one day to dry the garment, and 
one day to iron it. When one considers the limited wardrobe required for this 
climate, the humor of the situation appears. This novel service of a piece of 
cheap cotton would doubtless appeal to the schoolboys of many lands. 

It is interesting to ace the people as they work around their thatched huts 
or wend their way to the town market place with bunches of bananas or bas- 
kets of yams or vegetables on the feminine head, but not for a moment on 
the masculine head. The traveler is at times startled by the apparently 
awful quarreb that he overhears. The deluge of dangerous words leads him 
to anticipate imminent murder, but nothing happens. The dangerous words 
of the childlike West Indian have a lighter specific gravity than those of New 
England or of Scotland. 

The chief export of Jamaica might well be said to be young Negroes tempted 
by greater wages in lands of greater resources. They go chiefly to the cane 
” Enrollment in 1935, 152,000; average attendance, 98,000. 
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fields of Cuba, the banana plantations of Central America, the mahogany 
camps of Briti^ Honduras, and to the United States. It was these Jamaica 
Negroes who did most of the manual labor in building Uie Panama Canal. 
We boasted not unjustly of this achievement, and the average leader might 
have thought that we of the United States actually did the digging. It is 
the We^ Indian Negro who mans the banana plantations of the United Fruit 
Company on the Caribbean shores of Central America. Nearly every frdgjht 
steamer that enters the West Indies picks up at Jamaica or some other 
island of first call an extra crew of deck laborers who load and unload the 
vessel while in West Indian waters and leave the boat when it sails away. 
I have even found records of the Jamaica Negro building railroads in Para- 
guay and southern Brazil. 

The action of the Rockefeller Institute in showing how to eradicate the 
hookworm, and the general advance of sanitation, are showing their results 
in a population increase for which there is little room. If humanitarianism 
is not blind, it perhaps has only one eye. 


CUBA 

THE SUGAB INDUSTRY 

Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, is also the Great American Sugar Bowl." 
Its area is 44,164 square miles, while all the other West Indian islands to- 
gether have but 47,072. Not only is Cuba large, but its soils are rich and its 
surface is good for machine agriculture. In this respect it is superior, far 
superior, to Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Hispaniola. Most of its surface is 
a rolling plain, like that of Kansas or Iowa, admirable for agriculture, es- 
pecially for growing sugar cane. On two-thirds of its area, Cuba has limestone 
soil, the richest there is except the lavas. Some of its lands have been under 
cultivation for 400 years, and even yet but little fertilizer is used. Once 
sugar cane is planted, it is allowed to give seven or even more harvests before 
replanting, and 2 tons of sugar per acre is a common yield. 

Cuba’s location close to the United States, the world’s greatest sugar 
market, makes its delivery costs on sugar only J cent a pound. To cap the 
list of advantages, the climate is approximately perfect for the production 
of sugar cane, the great commercial dependence of Cuba. Nootherhjd^ 
pcndent,_count 2 _Jiaa 80 CTcatajJeBgijiBiijj£_on_ongjjj[ailjj£aneindugtoj 
For minor industries it has the world-renownid tobacco lands of western 
Cuba, ranches and frontier on the eastern plain, and lumber and .mines in 
the mountains at the extreme east, but the characteristic Cuban landscape 
is a rolling plain, light green with sugar cane. The cane fields are sprinkled 
with the white trui^ and dark-green tops of the royal palm, with here and 
there in the distance the smokestacks and red roofs of the sugar mills. 

This island lacks the high central mountain range found in the other three 
large islands. The central water parting can scarcely be noticed. It is 

" For an excellent article on Cuba, see that by R. H. Whitbeck, Geographiad Remms, 
Apnli 1^32. 





Fia. 836 A. The Machine Age goes to the tropics — mass production of sugar. Air 
view of a factory, part of a town, and surround^ cane fields — a panorama of ^e finest 
cane fields in the world. A hum sugru plantation in mid-Cuba necessarily must be self- 
contained in manufacturing and in sgriciilture and in its provisions for the working popu- 
lation. This mill (Central Cunagua, Cuba, near the north shore) has 185,000 square ft. 
of floor space on the ground floor, plus galleries that surround the buildings on the insi^ 
and make a partial second story. The structure is of fireproof steel and concrete. The 
ground floor is reinforced concrete. 

The engines are 11,124 horse power. Energy is supplied by burning refuse left from the 
cane after the juice is crushed out of it. When cane is not oeing crushed, 600-h.p. Dio^ 
oil-burning engines supply minor power needs. The concrete smokestacks for &e main 
boiler are 240 ft. high, 16 ft. in diameter on the inside. Adjoining the factory are ware- 
houses, molasses tank station, locomotive house, railroad repair shops, carpenter shop, 
sawmill, foundry, lime station, ice plant, laundry, and railroad yards. In the foregrounil 
are baseball and football fields, a children’s playground, and an open-air movie theater. 
Beyond are the blocks of homes for the families, staiT, and single men. Each house has its 
own vemtable garden, in addition to the community vegetable gardens, fruit groves, and 
park. Hotel, cafte, stores, bakery, church, hospital, clinic, phartoacy, separate boys and 
girb’ schools, meat, milk, and fish services, water, light, and sewage systems — these 
BUimly the town provided by the “central." Extending from the town are unes of railroad 
leadiiig to the cane loading-stations and to the cokniat (cane farms), where there are 
houses and gardens, stores, and other facilities for the field labor. The townsite and thou- 
sands of acres of land were forest in March of one year. The forest was slaughtered, cane 
was planted, the factory was built, and sugarmaking was begun in December of the next 
year. 

This is but one of two units owned and operated by the same American company. To- 
gether with Central Jaronu, about 40 miles away, there are cane fields about IW sq. mi. in 
area and se^ecl by nearly 200 miles of standard-gauge railroad. The total population of 
the plantetion is about 18,000. A sugar planter? What is he? 

Such is the making of simar in the present age of large machinery and the great cor- 
poration. It is now claimed that this stupendous Cuban enterprise is a back number in 
comparison to a new mill operating in the muck lands of Florida. This Florida enterprise 
claims that it can make sugar more cheaply than Cuba, because of the very high perfection 
of its technoloOT. It is operating 40,000 acres, has 4,000,000 acres, and is held in leash by 
quotas _ — anotner example of the scarcity objective in Machine Age industry. At some 
pla^ in the Caribbean area there can still be found the ancient muscle-driven unit con- 
- risting of one roller about 15 in. in diameter and two 8-in. rollers, all 10 in. long and operated 
by a horse, a znul& or an ox. These crush a few sticks of cane as a man feeds them in by 
band. The juice drops into a kettle, and is boiled over an open fire; the sugar is just as 
sweet as and more chiuged with vitamins than the crystal-clear stuff that comes out of the 
great refineries. (Courtesy American Sugar Refining Co.) 
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Fia. A. In this catalogue drawing, the steps of the stairway will enable us to appreciate 
the sise of the co^heels that operate the cane-crushers that are standard equipment in a 
modem sugar miU and use so much of its thousands of horse power. (Courtly Fulton 
Iron Works) 

followed by the trunk-line railroad of the island. This open plain has there- 
fore fairly uniform rainfall. The amount is almost ideal for sugar, from 45 
to 60 inches per year, with the rainy season in summer, when cane needs to 
grow, and the dry season in winter, when it is necessary to put sugar content 
into the cane. While the weather is wet the sugar content of the cane juice 
is low. As the dry season comes, the cane seems to pump the water out of 
the earth and exhale it into the dry air and concentrate sugar into itself. Then 
comes the harvest, for which a dry season is so desirable to keep the cane 
field from becoming a sea of mud.*’ The two-wheeled oxcart with giant wheels 
is a real necessity. 

** Cane-sugar production was also discussed ip the section on Puerto Bico, 
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Cuba is a land of the plantation rather than of the conueo. We should 
really think of it commercially as an extension of the one-crop area of our 
own South, the crop being sugar instead of cotton, and the people living 
from the store and trade, as do the people of the Cotton Belt. 

The sugar harvest in Cuba is a great national exertion. At the opening of the 
season chemists, engineers, and other experts come from the United States. In 
some years when the crop is large, thousands of Negro laborers come from His- 
paniola, Jamaica, and other islands. On hundreds of plantations tens of thou- 
sands of men are busy cutting cane, loading it into oxcarts and into little 
freight cars on plantation railroads, where toylike but very genuine locomo- 
tives carry it away, perhaps many miles, to the great central, where engines 
of large factory siae run heavy crushers and a surprising array of machinery 
which turns out each day its hundreds and even thousands of sacks of crude 
brown sugar. Cuba has a good system of railroads running from end to end 
of the island, and many short railroads connect the plantations with the 
numerous ports where ships await the cargo.^ 

CUBAN TRADE 

It is difficult for our imaginations to grasp the meaning of great numbers, 
for example, the size of this Cuban sugar industry. The exports of sugar 
to the United States would fill ten freight trains, each with twenty cars of 
50 tons each, or 10,000 tons per day, every day in the year. This is two 
shiploads for every day in the year. Actudly there are a number of ships 
loaded with Cuban sugar cn route to the United States every minute of the 
year.*‘ More than nine-tenths of all exports are shipped by tramp steamers.® 

On the return trip the steamers carry almost every conceivable article of 
commerce, from Ford cars, blue ovendls, and plows to grand pianos, silk 
stockings, and movie films. 

All this trade calls for cities. The eight largest cities (population in thou- 
sands) are: Havana, 552; Holguin, 137; Gsmagiley, 135; Santiago de Cuba, 
105; Santa Clara, 98; Marianao, 84; Mor6n, 83; Matanzas, 71 (estimated 

» Cuba has 3080 miles of railroad privately owned. In 1935-36 the total freight traffic 
amounted to about 403,000,000 ton-nules, and the gross revenue from freight was $11,522,- 
000, a tremendous business for an island of Cuba’s size. In addition, the larger sugar 
plantations have 5600 miles of private railroad lines connecting them with the main lines. 
Cuba hw over 2200 miles of highway, about 8^ miles lieing first-class rood. The new and 
impressive Central Highway, i^ich was completed in 1931 at a cost of $101,000,000, spans 
the island from Finar del Ilfo to Santiago. 

" It is perhaps worth pointing out that this greatest import of the United States, this 
8ta{^ which now makes up 20% of the calories of our diet, is quite an infant in the world’s 
industiy, and not at all a nec^ity of diet. Wth only the sugar produced by the bee, the 
human race produced Confucius, Moses, Aristotle and Plato, Caesar and Charlemagne, 
and the dietitians are wondering if we can keep on eating it as we do and keep on having 
health and good teeth. 

® In contrast with the liner which is attached to a given route with a definite schedule 
of soilingB, the tramp has a gypsylike existence, for it can go anywhere, compete for any- 
thing, cut into any trade, ana carry its cargo to any destination. Tramps flock to the 
Cuban coast in larK numbers during the sugar season to help move the crop to the Ameii- 
can market. See Report of the United States Maritime Commission on Tramp Shipping 
Service, House Doc. 520, 75th Cong., 3d sess., 1938, p. 9 (a report that was written by the 
junior author when he served as Economic Adviser to the Maritime Commission in 1937). 
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Bee. 31, 1936). They contain one-fourth of the population of the island, 
which on the whole has a distinctly larger proportion of its population in 
cities than Maine or Kansas has. 

Cuba’s sunken coast line, which is over 2000 miles l<mg, is remarkable 
for its large number of excellent harbors, most of which arc pouch-shaped 
with a narrow entrance opening into a broad bay. Indeed, it is s8id that 
Cuban exports might leave by a hundred gateways.^’ The l<mg, narrow shape 
of the island is another commercial asset, for it gives ready access to the 
sea. In very few parts of the island does sugar have td be transported more 
than 50 or W miles by rail. 

Most of this commercial development has happened since 1898, when 
Cuba was blessed by emancipation from Spanish rule. Since that time 
Cuba has had the support and aid of the United States Glovemment and an 
opportunity to make the best of itself. This American aid is one of the 
brightest spots in one of the darkest chapters of human history. That dark 
chapter is the foreign policy of nations, including our own. In this field 
man still often feels at liberty to be a savage and a devil, and he acts the 
parts. It was the fame of Cuba’s good fortune (and that of the Philippines) 
that brought flocking to President Wilson’s hotel in Paris in 1918-19 the 
representatives of the Armenians, the Azerbaijanese, the Poles, the Hungar- 
ians, and the other downtrodden peoples in such variety that it puzzled the 
best geographers in the world to locate them all on the map. 

Since 1898 Cuba has shared the rapid .economic development of Puerto 
Rico, but on a much richer basis. It has a population of but 92 people to 
the square mile. Its lands are largely arable rather than mountainous, and 
really it is a new agricultural frontier. This agricultural frontier awaited 
only the coming of capital and this followed the American guarantee of peace 
and reasonable order. 

The great fact of Cuban economic life is the inve.stment of more than 
31,000,000,000 of American money in sugar plantations since the exit of the 
Spanish rulers. Some estimates place th^e holdings of cane land at 4,000,000 
acres, about one-seventh of the island. In 1937 there were 147 sugar mills 
(centrals) in active operation, and virtually all of these mills were owned by 
corporations. The modem commercial central, with its huge capital in- 
vestment, has a large overhead expense, and the great sugar corporations 
have found it expedient to buy land and to engage actively in the produc- 
tion of sugar cane in order to ensure a dependable supply of cane for their 
mills. One corporation owns 771,000 acres, a second owns 521,000 acres, 
and a third owns 281,000 acres. With the growth of corporate ownership 
of land, individual landholdings and the production of sugar cane by inde- 
pendent producers have declined.” Thus Cuba is confronted with an even 
larger problem of absentee landownership than is Puerto Rico. 

** The large number of Imrbors prompted many big firms to build private ports for their 
own use. However, a law in 1923 restneted the handling of foreign commerce to 26 first- 
class ports, with the proviso that the sugar centrals and other interests which had con- 
struct^ and uaed private ports prior to tlie enactment of the law could continue to use 
them for the same purpose. 

” The number of farms in Cuba declined from 60,711 in 1899 to 38, la^ in 1935. 
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While Jamaica and Puerto Rico buy fertilizer for old laud, Cuban sugar 
plantations use very little. In a sense, as has been noted, the island oi Cuba 
is still an agricultural frontier. . The Cuban sugar industry has moved steadily 
eastward through the island to virgin lands exactly as the wheat industry 
of the United States moved westw^ and northwestward. There is still a 
large amount of uncleared land that could be devoted to sugar cane. It is 
in the eastern provinces of Orieite and Camagiiey that most American in- 
vestment has. bran made.*° 

While Cuban sugar does not have free access to the United States market 
like Puerto Rican sugar, it does have preferred access as compared with 
other foreign sugar. Since Cuban independence, the United States has al- 
ways levied a lower rate of duty on Cuban sugar than that levied on sugar 
from other foreign countries. This tariff advantage has caused the great 
bulk of Cuban sugar exports to move to this market. Fertile soil, an ideal 
climate, and large-scale production combine to make low costs of production, 
which enable Cuban sugar to pay the duty and still leave a profit." 

THE WOBLD WAR AND THE CUBAN SUGAR BOOM 

Many industries were dislocated by the World War, but few of them re- 
ceived a harder and more permanent jolt than the Cuban sugar industry.^ 
At the outbreak of the war Cuba was producing about 2,500,000 tons of sugar 
annually, continental Europe was largely self-sufficient with its output of 
8,000,000 tons of beet sugar, and Great Britain was importing its entire 
supply from overseas. During the war there was a chronic shortage of sugar 
in almost every country, and rationing schemes had to be introduced. Pro- 
duction of brat sugar on the continent of Europe was curtailed drastically, 
and the Western world turned to Cuba for sugar. Indeed, Cuba was vi> 
tually the only country where a rapid expansion of sugar production could 
take place. It alone among the tropical producers had vast areas of fertile, 
level, unused land. Furthermore, its geographical location gave it a tre- 
mendous advantage over Java and Far Eastern producers at a time when 
ships were scarce and freight rates were high. Under the stimulus of war- 
time demand, Cuban production expanded. By 1918 it had reached 4,000,000 
tons, whereas the European beet-sugar output had declined to about 2,500,000 
tons. Between April, 1914, and November, 1918, the price of raw cane sugar 
in New York rose from 3 to 7.3 cents a pound, where it remained until No- 
vember, 1919. Then the governmental restrictions on price were removed. 
Supply and demand had free play, and all nations were trying to replenish 
their sugar stocks at one time. The price of sugar spiraled upward from 

" In 1937 the province of Oriente led with 39.2% of the island’s total production, fol- 
lowed by Cam^ey with 27.7%; Santa Clara, 17.2%; Matanzas, 9.4%; Havana, 4.9%; 
and Finar del Rio, 1.6%. (Helen M. Boyer, “Distribution of Sugar Cane Produraon in 
CuIm^ Beonomie Oeotraphy^ July, 1939, p. 3i3). 

” The United States Tariff Commission found that in 1931-32 the cost of sugar, f.o.b. 
sugar mill, was 1.13 cents in Cuba, 1.74 cents in the Philippines, 2.29 cents in Puerto Rico, 
2.38 cents in Hawaii, and 3.57 cents in Louisians. 

” See J. Russell Smith, Influenoe of the Great War upon Shipping, Oxford University 
Press, 1919, Chap. 4. 
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Fio. A. The high prices of sum in 1919-20 brought wild extravagance to Cuba, lesult- 
ing in panic and pnvation. The low pnces of 1932-% brought more privation and a setieB 
of world attempts at restnction of production. Woe to the country that dqiends too much 
upon the pnce of a sinde commodity I Especiailr in an age such as tins, when technologiod 
improvement is so swift. (Facts from Weekly StaHelical Suyeur Trade journal) 

10.2 cents in December, 1919, to a peak of 20.8 cents in May, 1920. Quite 
naturally, Cuban sugar-cane acreage continued to expand. 

During this orgy of high prices, the prosperity of Cuba knew no bounds. 
It was almost an intoxication. Speculation ran its course. Sugar planta- 
tions were sold and resold, land doubling and trebling in value as it did in 
our Com Belt. The high price of land was capitaliaed as though it would 
last forever. On the north shore, near Havana, the new-rich sugar planters 
started to build their palaces, each trying to outdo his neighbor. Oiie him- 
dred thousand dollars, $200,000, $300,000, $400,000, $500,000, $750,000, 
$1,000,000, they cost, but before some of these stmctures were finished the 
sugar bubble burst, and for years thereafter the trade wind blew through the 
windows of unfinished palaces. The latter had a considerable resemblance 
to the grand hotels in Florida that were left unfinished when the 1926 real- 
estate bubble burst, and were used as bat roosts for years thereafter. 

The inevitable collapse of the sugar market after the war was accompanied 
by a precipitous decline in the price. Between May and December, 1920, 
the New York price of raw cane sugar dropped from 20.8 to 5.3 cents a pound, 
and in April and May, 1932, it touched bottom at 2.6 cents. The effects 
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Fi<3. a. This Bcene is in Hawaii, but it has direct relation to the West Indies because 
it is a section of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association Experiment Station in Honolulu. 
A discoveiv in one sugar region soon makes changes in all the rest. The numbered pots 
contain soil from various plantations. Sudan grass is planted in them as an index crop. 
Careful weighing of plants shows the effect of different chemicals. It is siouficant m this 
age of running to the government for nearly everything that this is done by a pnvate as- 
sociation of producers. (Courtesy Pan-Pacific Press Bureau) 


upon Cuba were disastrous. Its purchases from abroad declined from 
11,361,000,000 in 1920 to $632,000,000 in 1921, and to $506,000,000 in 1922. 
During the closing months of 1922 Cuba had to borrow $50,000,000 just to 
pay the running expenses of the Government, and, as already noted, General 
Enoch H. Crowder was sent from the United States to help untangle the 
nation’s finances, during which process many useless jobholders were de- 
tached from the government pay roll. Fortunately, the depression was short, 
but this did not mean an end to Cuban sugar troubles. 

As nearly everyone knows, the postwar era was marked by the rapid de- 
velopment of technological improvement and of economic nationalism in many 
countries, high tariffs and subsidies being used to protect and promote domestie 
industries regardless of cost to the consumer. Tariffs and subsidies causi'd 
the European beet-sugar industry to recover rapidly. In face of increasing 
competition, Cuba made various attempts to raise the market price by cur- 
tailing its production, but with no more success than that of the wheatgrowers 
and the cotton-growers of the United States or of good King Canute in his 
attempt to hold back the sea.** Throughout the 1920’s American investors 
continued to invest heavily in sugar securities, and the companies, eager for 
profit, endeavored to maintain or expand their production. Toward the end 

? For a concise account of control schemes in the sugar industry, see J. W. F. Rowe, 
Market* and Men, Macmillan Company, 1986, Chap. 4. 
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of the decade Java developed a new type of sugar cane that yielded about 
30 per cent more sugar per acre, and ^s was soon adopted throu^out the 
tropic world. Thus all forces moved toward overproduction, and with the 
Wall Street crash in October, 1920, the sugar industry was plunged into a 
severe depression, from which it has not yet recovered. During the 1931-32 
season producers in Cuba were actually receiving less than f cents a pound 
for their sugar. 

Obviously, the problem of overproduction called* for international co- 
operation, and in May, 1931, the producers of Cuba, Java, Peru, Belgium, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary signed an agreement, known 
as the Chadboume Plan, restricting exports and providing for the gradual 
release of surplus sugar stocks over a period of five years. By this plan it 
was hoped to raise the price of sugar, but the plan failed, largely because 
the export quotas were too large and because nonsignatoiy countries con- 
tinued to increase production. Again, in 1938 twenty-one nations signed an 
international sugar pact setting production quotas in the signatoiy countries. 

For Cuba, the depression has meant ruinous prices and the reduction of its 
sugar output from 5,200,000 tons in 1928-29 to 2,000,000 tons in 1932-33, 
with a production of about 2,500,000 tons a year since then. The net re- 
sult is that the Cuban sugar output is now back to the point from which 
it started before the World War. The depression has meant the collapse 
of the eolono system, for many of the independent landowners became so 
hopelessly in debt to the sugar mills that the mills have bought them out. 
It has also meant hard times for the Cuban people, with a series of revo- 
lutions culminating in the present dictatorship of Colonel Batista. Perhaps 
the outbreak of the European war in 1939 will bring a (temporary) new 
prosperity to Cuban shores. In general, however, it must be concluded that 
unhappy is the lot of the one-crop country whose prosperity rises and falls 
with the price of a single commodity.” 

CUBAN TOBACCO 

Cuba is famed the world over for the aromatic quality of its cigars. The 
tobacco IS all produced in a small territory 90 miles by 10 called the Vuelta 
Abajo, in western Cuba. The peculiar hmestone soil imparts a flavor which 
cannot be explained, denied, or duplicated. Here the rich owner grows his 
acres under cheesecloth and produces the high-priced cigar wrapper, while 
the dweller in the thatched hut grows a little patch of cheap filler, under 
the open sky, exposed to all the irregulanties, insects, and weather. 

The Vuelta Abajo tobacco-growers are almost exclusively white and the 
laborers are largely native-> (white) of the Canary Islands. So intensive, so 
perfect, so expensive is the cultivation and fertilization that 2 acres require 
the full time of a man The land is worth $1000 an acre and a good crop 
is often worth that much, sometimes twice as much. It takes nearly a year 
of curing in sheds to develop the fine flavor of the best Havana tobacco. 

* Many are the problems confronti^ Cuba. See PrMem of the New CtAa, Report o/ 
the Commission on Cvhom Avoirs, Foreign Policy Association, 1^5. 
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The manufacture (rf cigars, an industry requiring a small table, a sharp knife, 
and nimble hngers, is the leading manufacturii^ industry <A Havana. The 
dgar workers have the wise habit of entertaining themselves by hiring a 
professional reader. This melodious-voiced individual sits on a platform 
above his audience. The day starts with the daily papers, then come the 
comic weeklies, of which Havana has a good supply, and finally, to finish out 
the day, hair-raising fiction. 

Leaf tobacco and cigars rank next to raw and refined sugar among Cuba’s 
leading exports. In 1937 Cuba exported 27,000,000 lbs. of tobacco worth 
about 111,000,000 and 36,000,000 cigars worth about $3,700,000. About 
half of the leaf tobacco but only one-twelfth of the munber of cigars are ex- 
ported to the United States, which shows the effectiveness of the American 
tariff as a protector of American cigar-manufacturers. 

FBUIT8 AND VEGETABLES 

Since Cuban independence there has been a gradual development of the 
fruit and vegetable industries. The banana plantations of a great American 
rarporation are located on the northeastern side of the island. The value 
of banana exports, about $2,000,000 annually, exceeds the combined value 
of all other fruit exports, which include pineapples, grapefruit, and avocados. 
About $500,000 worth of tomatoes are exported annually and this is more 
than the combined value of all other vegetable exports, including eggplant, 
lima beans, potatoes, pimentos, and okra. Cuba’s export of fresh fruits and 
vegetables arrives on the American market just ahe^ of the Florida crop. 
Most of the fruit and vegetable production, excepting bananas, is centered 
around Havana, this location having the advantage of nearness to a large 
urban noarket and good transportation facilities to the United States. Ameri- 
can settlers on the Isle of I^es export grapefruit to the United States in 
August and September before the Florida grapefruit are ripe, and they have 
also developed an early-vegetable trade. 

IBON QBE 

Like America, Cuba has mountains of iron ore. Near Santiago, hematite 
is scooped up by the steam shovel of the Bethlehem Steel Company as the 
copper ores of Utah and the iron ores in the better mines of the Superior 
district are scooped up. It is but a short distance to the port of Santiago, 
where specially constructed ore vessels, belonging to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, load the ore and carry it to the United States for the company’s 
great steel plants in Baltimore and Bethlehem. 

POPULATION AND PBOSPECTS 

For the next few generations, Cuba has an entirely different outlook from 
either Jamaica or Puerto Rico. If Puerto Rico can support 520 people to 
the square mile, Cuba can easily support twice as many, or 1040, whereas 
it has only 92. The tobacco output can increase, the sugar output can in- 
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Crease, and the productioa of fruits and vegetables for decades to come is 
lunited solely by the demand. As a measure of the undeveloped resources 
of Cuba it should be pointed out that its bumper crops of over 5,000,000 
tons of' sugar have been produced on 5 per cent of its area, that nearly half 
of its land is excellent for the use of {(^cultural machinery, while W per 
cent or 30 per cent more is good for the eonuco, or mountain garden farm. 
If it had the labor and the market, Cuba could grow all the sugar the world 
now uses. The location of its eastern and western piountain ranges, with 
their ends toward the trade winds, gives it almost no land to the leeward 
of mountain ranges and therefore too dry for good food production. There 
is no other such island. 

Population is rushing forward to fill the void made by Cuba’s empty lands. 
In the United States the center of population moved steadily westward; in 
Cuba it has moved eastward. In the United States it was the opportunity 
of homesteading on free land that lured the settlers westward; in Cuba it 
was good sugar land and plantation wages that drew the population east- 
ward. In 1907 the easternmost province of Oriente ranked third in popu- 
lation; since 1919 it has ranked first. Since independence, Cuba’s rapid 
economic development has been accompanied by a rapid increase in popu- 
lation. During the decade ending in 1907 the total population increasMl by 
39 per cent; in the decade ending in 1931 it increased by 31 per cent. These 
high rates of population increase are in a class with the rapid growth of 
population in the United States during the early decades of its history.* 
Fortunately for Cuba, about 68 per cent of its population of about 4,000,000 
is white.** But the question of who is white is often a subject of debate 
in tropic America. 

Cuban towns are thoroughly Spanish. The country is Negro and mulatto, 
with people living in the ever present palm-thatched house, but the native 
spends no effort to ornament it. Often he has no garden, so great is his 
dependence upon the country store. He seems to prefer to work for wages 
rather than to grow his own food. Thus he shows his economic kinship with 
the people of the United States Cotton Belt. 

Among the food products that are always imported from abroad in large 
quantities are wheat flour, meat, rice, lard and its substitutes, onions, and 
beans. Until recently com, eggs, condensed milk, cheese, and butter have 
also been largely imported, but the decline of the sugar industry, lower puiv 
chasing power, and higher tariffs have combined to stimulate tbe domestic 
production of foodstuffs. 

All Latin races are lovers of games of chance; certainly the Spaniard is 
not averse to them. In Cuba the lottery ticket is everywhere thrust in your 
face with the joint appeal to your own gambling instinct and your pity to 
buy from this little girl who needs the money, this old woman who needs 

*° nrCBEABBB or population in the united states 

1790-1800 35% 1830-1840 32.7% 1020-1930 16.1% 

,1820-1830 33.5 1910-1920 14.0 1030-1040 7.2 

** It is perhaps ominous for Cuba’s future that when a Cuban gets ticsh, his often claims 
to be a Spuiiard. 
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the money, or this lame beggar who can eat if you buy. There is a cockpit 
in every town, and the ever present sporteman with a rooster under his 
arm, the rooster yearning to fi^t, the man yearning to watch and bet. If 
you wish to test your Spanish, follow the betting of the cockfight as the odds 
change with every lightning thrust of the alert contestants. If you can do 
this, you have indeed achieved the language. 

Havana, with a population of 552,000, larger than that of New Orleans, 
is much the largest city of the West Indies. It shows the marks of a na- 
tional capital. It is the commercial and financial center of the island as well 
as the legislative and administrative center of a centralized government. It 
has a terminal railroad station costing $3,000,000, with mosaic floors and 
interior finish of Italian marble. Almost unrestricted gambling and alco- 
holic drinks add (for some) to its natural winter charm. Cuba is a Mecca 
for American winter tourists. 

The predominance of the English language in the business of the island 
has caused some of the schools to teach English. Indeed, the Americaniza- 
tion of the island has already gone so far that it is a much less interesting 
place to visit than most of the other West Indian islands. Aside from the 
American operation of the island, American store clothes, Ford cars, and the 
great trade with the United States, perhaps the best evidence of Americanizar 
tion (but not necessarily of benefit) is furnished by the welcome given to a 
returned Cuban baseball player sqmc years ago.” Baseball arrived with the 
American troops in ’98, and has since developed into a popular Cuban sport. 
There are numerous school and professional teams throughout the island, 
and some of their better players have “graduated” to the big leagues of the 
U.S.A. 


THE ISLAND OF HISPANIOLA 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AND 
THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

Shining shoes is the chief industry of the Dominican Republic. At least 
that is the impression I got from the number of times 1 was invited to have 
a shine, whether I needed it or not, in the towns of that country. I also 
resolved while there to buy some white duck suits, so that I might appear 
as well dresBi-d as the pleasant and polite young mulattoes who carried my 
baggage and served me with good food in this land of the well-dressed cavalier. 

” “No conquering hero returning to his native land could have received a moie hearty 
vvelcome than did Adolfo Luque, the premier pitcher of the National I^eague, when he ar- 
rived in Havana late today. Long before the steamer, Governor Cobb, came to her pier the 
wharves and near-by struts were jammed with thousands of admirers. The army, navy 
and city, and the professional, semi-professional and amateur baseball leagues were repre- 
sent^ in the parade that escorted the Cincinnati twirler up to the office of ‘ El Diario de la 
Marina ' where toasts were drunk to his health. Several bands were in the procession, and 
tte i^jde brought out every conceivable noise-making instrument to add to the din raised 
Iw the shouts of * Viva Luque/ At times the baseball enthusiasts almost mobbed their 
idol 8 automobile m trying to reach it and pat Luque on the back or receive a handshake 
from him. Luoue s face was wreathed in smiles as he responded to the welcome. He was 
Aower^ with flowers along the route from the pier to the newspaper office.” — Associated 
Press, Havana, Oct. 2, 1923. 
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THE PEOPLE OF HISPANIOLA 

There hae been much inaccuracy in speaking of Hispamola as a Negro 
island Haiti, the nation occupying the western and more populous third 
of the island, is a Negro land with a spnnkhng of educated people who would 
pass for white, but the population of the Dominican Eepubhe, the eastern 
two-thirds of the island, is very far fiom black It is true that the official 
figures, giving 25 per cent white, 50 per cent mulatto, apd 25 per cent Negro, 
lean much too strongly to the Caucasian side, but the proportion of the popu- 
lation that has no strain of Negro blood is very difficult to estabhsh without 
the study of genealogy ^ Granted a moderate amount of sunburn, the chances 
of distmguishing between an octoroon and a white person are not good Often, 
mdeed, it is impossible to make the distinction, and with the smaller frac- 
tions the difficulty increases, although occasionally a child is bom who is 
much darker than the rest of the children and there is repealed an unexpected 
Negro strain 

Some, perhaps harshly critical, claim that there are only a few of the great 
famihes of the Domimean Republic entirely clear of any Negro strain Ob- 
servation of the people leads me to the belief that they have, on the average, 
mon Caucasian blood than Negro blood, and the absence of a social color 
line certainly makes the island a haven for the mulatto If I were one, I 
should cc'rtaiiily emigrate to that land There is, however, a natural social 
grouping of complexions, so that the pure white and the pure black rarely 
meet in the same social gathering 

In the summer of 1923 1 attended a dance in the Dominican Repubhc 
in company with a handful of Europeans It was 10 miles out in the 
country from the city of Santiago, m the intenor, whither a half-dozen of us 
rattled m a Ford The host, a well-to-do landowner, had a frame bungalow 
hghted with acetylene gas Careful scrutiny of the guests convmced me 
that some were pure Caucasian, that many others would have passed as such 
in New Yoik, while some showed unquebtionable signs of Afncan blood But 
none appeared to be more than one-eighth Negro, and I estimated the average 
blood of the audience to be at least 96 per cent Caucasian A girl of much 
darker skin entered the room but it was only for a moment She was a 
servant taking a child to bed There were no shooting affrays, no knives 
were drawn There was no quarrehng A little warm beer was served, but 
it produced no hilanty — mdeed, the first half of the dance proceeded from 
10 30 to 1 30 with a perfection of propriety that could not have given the 
smallest possible offense to the most puritanical matrons of New England 
I was told that the last half was equally proper The hair, dress, and clothes 
i^ere of New England, the d^mce of New England, mdeed, this standardiza- 
tion of the world promises to make it a very drab and monotonous place “ 

Only the music had the slightest sparkle of local color It had a tang and 

" The Siateiman’s Year-Book says “The population contains some creoles of Spanish 
descent, but is mainly composed of a mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ’’ 

** This, of course, was before New England and the rest of the Umted States turned to 
Wrica for its modern jarz-band music 
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jingle <A the jungle, for the orchestra of ten pieces averaged at least 66 per 
cent black. The combination of African and Danish produces a much better 
appreciation of music than the Anglo-Saxon has. Every town in the Do- 
minican Republic, almost every town in the West Indies, has a fine public 
square, with music every Sunday evenmg, and perhaps every evening in the 
week — good muric at that." On the square there is usually a fine church, 
often a cathedral, and during the hour of muric the populace gathers to 
promenade in good clothes. 

It will not do to dismiss the Dominicans as being either black or wholly 
uneducated. It is true that 80 per cent of the people are illiterate, whereas 
in Spain the proportion is only 57 per cent, but the wealthier Dominicans 
have long made a point of sending their sons and sometimes even their 
daughters abroad for education, often to the United States. “I am a gradu- 
ate of Cornell,” replied the Adonis whose beautiful English, as he served 
me in a store, caused me to inquire where he had learned it. And at every 
turn throughout the island I met men educated in the United States or 
Europe. 

GOVERNMENT ON HISPANIOLA 

This island of Hispaniola was the favorite land of Columbus. He called 
it La Isla Espafiola — The Spanish Isle. He founded the city of Santo 
Domingo** promptly after the discovery, and the ceiba tree to which his 
ships were said to have been moored is still pointed out on the bank of the 
river there. The cathedral once held his bones. Yet this island is today less 
changed by man than any other in the West Indies. About 70 per cent of ite 
area is still in forest. For forty years this was the center of Spain’s empire 
in America, and the ruins of the palace fortress built by Diego, son of Chris- 
topher Columbus, still stand. Through its archways passed Cort4s to the 
conquest of Mexico, Pisarro to the conquest of Peru, Balboa to the discovery 
of the Pacific, and various others of the terrible conquistadors and hardy 
explorers. 

The native population, estimated (probably too high) at 2,000,000, 
promptly melted away under the Spanish enslavement and other cruelties 
and the diseases of the conquerors. A few survived in the mountains of the 
interior, but they are a negligible factor in the population. Then came the 
slave ship with the tougher population from Africa, able to endure labor 
and contwt with the Spaniard. Thus at the end of four and a half centuries 
we find the so-called ^public of Htuti with most of its people black, very 
black, while most of those of the Dominican Republic are mulatto or white, 
many of them with thin lips and fine features, and some even with blond 
hair. The chief explanation of this difference lies in the terrible massacre 
and expulsion of the whites from Haiti at the hand of the Negroes at the time 
of the French Revolution. 

> This appredation of music, in combination with the scarcity of news, is shown by the 
double-c^umn announcement of the coming of the Italian opera singer Titta Ruffo. For a 
week daily leading columns appeared about him in the papers of tiie caintid city. 

* In 1986 the was renamed CSudad Tniiillo, in honor of the country’s Dictator- 
Resident then in office. General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. 
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■From tile time oS tiie French Revolution to 1844 the whole island was under 
the rule of the Haitians — a sad chapta* of civil war, cruelty, and massacre. 
In 1844 the Dominican Republic succeeded in establishing its independence 
from Haiti and began a career of revolution on its own account. It is said 
that between that time and 1916, when the United States took control, only 
four Presidents either died in office or finished their term. The others passed 
out by violence. The rule was largely by bands or armed gangs. The 
foreigner who wished to run a sugar plantation made his peace with some 
particular band, which he subsidized. They in a measure* policed his property, 
fou^t off would-be revolutionists, and perhaps did a little private killing 
upon request. It was an easy way to get land. During this era the conunon 
way of financing a revolution was for the organizer to borrow money from 
some man of means, the “general” giving in return an order remitting tariff 
duties to that amount after he had come into possession of the government. 
This remission of tariffs often became a kind of vested right by which many 
a fortune was built up. Thus a few big families, often of the finest Spanish 
blood, fomented revolution after revolution, and operated the country for 
several generations. The loser in one of these civil wars usually fled to some 
other West Indian island, to South America, the United States, or Europe, 
always planning and striving to get back. For generations New York and 
New Orleans have been sprinkled with colonies of Latin American expatri- 
ates — hoping to win a revolution. 

The public debts created by these fly-by-night governments resulted in a 
“receivership” by the United States. This was done by treaty, one of the 
conditions of which was that until the Dominican Government paid all of 
its debts no more public debt should be created without the consent of the 
United States Government. In 1916 an admiral of the United States Navy 
issued a proclamation announcing that the treaty had been violated and that 
the country was imder the military occupation of the United States.’' So 
far as can be gathered by unofficial inquiry, it is generally believed that the 
real reason was the fear that Germany or some other European power would 
take possession of the Bay of Samank at the east end of the island, a harbor 
with a narrow and easily defended entrance, and with enough deep and 
sheltered water to hold the navies of all the world. In 1939 an American 
Receiver General of Customs was still supervising the collection of customs 
and the payment of interest and amortization on Dominican bonds, and he 
will probably continue to do so until the bonds are repaid. 

AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

From 1916 to 1924 the Dominican Republic had its greatest period of peace 
and order — order enforced by the United States Marines with government 
by the naval officers. 

There was one result of the occupation which, all parties agree, was good. 
It was the complete disarming of everybody, save for the possession of the 
" The only vidation was failure to pay government employees’ salaries. 
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machete, the univeTeal tool of agriculture. With the American seal for re- 
form we bowled over most of the existing government, but many Domini- 
cans praise the work that we did for their schools under the leadership of 
Rufus H. Lane. 

The greatest physical achievement of the early years of the American oc- 
cupation was the building of roads. For four centuries the northern and 
southern sides of the island had been separated by a horseback journey of 
several days through the forests, or a sea journey (three days by steamer) 
around the east end of the island. There were two short railroads in the 
northern settlements, but it was then, as it is indeed today, the land of the 
man on horseback, for about 900 miles of first-class highway still leave most 
of the area untouched. In 1937 there were only 145 miles of railroad, 66 
miles being owned by the Government; in addition, there were about 644 
miles of private railroads on the larger sugar estates. 

The government of occupation, that is to say the American Navy De- 
partment, began to build a national system of roads. In four years’ time 
they had completed a line from the capital city (Ciudad Trujillo) at the 
south across the island to Santiago and on to Monte Cristi on the north coast. 
Branches were partly built, connecting most of the cities south and west as 
well as north and east with the ends of this trunk line. Great enthusiasm 
for roads prevailed. In some towns everybody turned out with pick and 
shovel to help, but most of the work was done by Haitian Negroes, quite 
black, import^ for the purpose. They built themselves palm-roofed villages 
and made gardens in the forest along the road, where they worked for 60 
cents a day. By 1937 the country boasted not only 900 miles of first-class 
highway, but also about 1400 miles of secondary roads. It is now possible 
to travel by motorbus from the Dominican capital of Ciudad Trujillo (late 
Santo Domingo) to the Haitian capital of Port-au-Prince in twelve hours. 

In any case the roads can touch only a small portion of the total area. They 
can help no lumbering enterprise of the modem variety, and most of the 
forests are, as they were before the Americans came, difficult of access. It 
is not uncommon for mahogany, rosc'wood, and other tropical woods to be 
cut into pieces 24 by 18 by 9 inches, two of which are slung across the back 
of a mule or a donkey and carried for miles to port or railroad. 

THE DOMINICAN NORTHERN RIDGE AND VALLEY 

The island of Hispaniola has four mountain ranges, with three intervening 
valleys. The northernmost range is often close to the sea. As seen from 
Puerto Plata, the northern slope exposed to the trade winds shows the tangled 
jungle of a moist slope, sprinkled with the clearings and the palm huts of 
the primitive agriculturalist. Fortunately for the preservation of soil upon 
the mountainsides, the clearings of the roving agriculturalist are often aban- 
doned while the logs of the forest still lie upon the ground and its roots still 
hold the earth. 

The south side of the range, in the so-called rain shadow of the mountain, 
has the open forest and cactus indicative of its light rain. 
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The first long valley, running from Monte Ciisti in the arid west to Sanian& 
in the humid east, gives a vivid example of the variation of tropical climates 
mthin short distances. The eastern end of the valley is wet all the year 
because the trade wind blows into it. Here most of the Dominican yearly 
harvest of 30,000 tons of cacao beans is produced. Nearly all of it is grown 
by the small farmer, an acre or two along with the varied products of the 
conuco, which can here keep the same ground for generations because the 
land in this alluvial valley is as fiat as Illinois, and as black and as rich. 
Here also is grown much of the tobacco export, some of the coffee being 
grown on the hills. The merchants in the towns who buy these products 
from the small farmer told me they could not buy land, hire men to grow 
tobacco, and make any money, because the peasant proprietor does not count 
his time, and really works as his own boss for a very small wage — smaller 
than he would accept as an employee. This is manifest in the prices — 3 
cents or 4 cents a pound for leaf tobacco, the sum paid in 1923 by the mer- 
chant after the grower had hauled it many miles on muleback to the market 
town. Eighty per cent of these growers had borrowed money from the 
merchant while they were growing the crop, much after the fashion of our 
Southern cotton-grower. This eastern valley is famed throughout the West 
Indies as one of the garden spots of the American Mediterranean." It was 
named by Columbus La Vega Real (The Royal Meadow), and is so known 
to this day. 

In one of the most pro.sperous towns I called upon the local representative 
of the Department of Agriculture. He told me that about 4 acres was the 
average holding of these farmers, that to most of them the plow was unknown, 
and that their whole agriculture was performed with the ax and the machete; 
that he was trying to establish the great reform of having them use the mat- 
tock instead, and if I had come along half an hour earlier, 1 would have 
seen a peon in his garden using his mattock. I had in fact seen the said re- 
formed peon. I .should like to know how many weeks it would take him to 
dig up an acre of soft level dark earth at the rate I saw him working that 
hot July day. 

The agricultural official told me that most of the people iu this particular 
valley did not own even a donkey. When the local merchant bought from 
the people, he sent out donkeys to bring back the tobacco, cacao, and coffee. 
The people lived almost exclusively on boiled plantain, perhaps buying a 
bit of meat once or twice a week when they came to town. 

A near-by garden showed the fecundity of the land. Within a space not 
over 25 yards square were a mango tree, a lime tree, an orange tree, a bread- 
fruit tree, a cacao tree, a coconut tree. Com, with sweet potatoes mnning 
through it, was planted beneath all these trees. In the back of the garden 
was a pigpen. My guide pointed out a new house with a young palm tree 
by it, saying, “He has planted palms and in a year or two he will have enough 
to roof all the outbuildings he wants.” It is the rule of that country that a 
roof 6 by 10 yards in area ean be built from 20 “horses” of the sheaths of 

" “Among the most impreasively fertile districts of the world.” — Vaughan and others 
of U.S. Geological Survey. 
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palm leaves, a “horse” being 2 packages, 25 each, costing 10 cents per 
“ horse ” delivered. Five men make the r^ in half a ^y. It lasts tat twenty 
years, and makes a very pleasing roof to look at from within, with the regu- 
lar rows of knots where the palm-fiber bindings fasten the long leal sheaths 
to the poles. . 

SHARP CONTRASTS OF TROPIC CLIMATE 

The part of the valley draining east is a land of the banana; the part 
draining west is the thorn forest. Yet there is no mountain range in the 
middle ' of this valley, though a mountain range walls it in from the sea 
along its north side. The water parting, altitude 209 meters, near Santiago, 
altitude 195 meters, is so gentle that the captain of the marines who kindly 
took me to ride in his automobile was quite sure that there was no water 
parting there. Yet the mere change of slope and a few feet of fall cause 
the country east of Santiago to be one of pasture. Eighteen miles west of 
Santiago and only 57 meters lower than the water parting there were wide 
expanses of scrub, heavily sprinkled with cactus 10 feet high, while at the 
end of the valley near Monte Cristi conditions are virtually desert, with a 
rainfall of less than 20 inches per year, falling in torrents, much of which runs 
away.** In the center of the valley near Santiago one passes in 10 miles over 
a gentle incline from pastures into a country where every foot is occupied 
with little farms covered with com, bananas, plantains, then cacao and 
coconuts, until at a distance not more than 20 miles from the cactus one is 
in the full luxuriance of equatorial agriculture. Forty miles farther east, at 
Sfuichez, where winds blow into this valley from the sea, the humidity is 
so great that it is common for people to put corn into their shoes at night 
to prevent their molding before morning. 

In the west end of this valley, toward Monte Cristi, in the dry land, the 
houses had walls of basketwork or mere small poles, sometimes plastered, 
but more often not. The bleating of goats was a common sound, and goat- 
skins are the chief product for sale. 

The lower part of this valley appears to be one of the rich, unused agri- 
cultural opportunities of the world. There are tens of thousands of acres 
of alluvial soil, lying well for irrigation, not many feet above the river, fed 
by continuous rains in the high mountains at the center of the island. An 
enterprising Belgian engineer had a very prosperous rice plantation, proving 
the adaptability of the land for this produce, while its suitability for sugar 
is manifest, and it is probably excellent also for alfalfa. Why does it remain 
unused in this capitalistic epoch? Page the dictator! 

In 1940 plans were on font to colonize ptarts of the Dominican Republic 
with European political refugees. There is room for thousands. 

* ‘‘The resemblance of this region to the arid plains of Lower California is veiy striking. 
The same dry soil covered with a scanty carpet of grass; the same low, straggling-limbed 
open-foliage acacia-trees; the same tall columnar cartus, with its undergrowthof opurUiat; 
even the same cloudless sky made the likeness complete.” — W. M. Gara, “On tee Temog- 
laphy and Geology of Santo Domingo,” TrantaeHont of the American PhiioaophicM^ 
eiety, Vol. 15 (N. B.), 1872-80, pp. 49-269. 
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THE PINE FORESTS OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The second ridge in from the sea is covered for 75 or 100 miles with pine 
forests. It is the opinion of botanists and foresters that the inne forest is 
purely the work of the canuquero, who by repeatedly cutting, burning, 
cropping, and returning nothing has reduced the fertility to the p^t where 
pine, noted for its ability to live on little, takes possession of the land.** 

I had the fortune to meet two Alabama lumbermen \rfio had just cruised 
this pine area thoroughly. They reported 6,000,000,000 board-feet of splen- 
did pine, with tall trees that carried their size well. But because of the broken 
nature of the country, there was no known means of getting it out at a 
profit, and they were going home sorrowing. Throughout the forest area 
they reported coming to conucoa, where they were hospitably received and 
well fed. The pine forest was sprinkled with mangoes, enough, they declared, 
to have made them millionaires if they could have sold them for 1 cent 
apiece in New York. 

Most of the interior of the Dominican Republic can be classed as almost 
unsettled. Here and there is a village in the tropical woodland or grassland, 
far removed from transportation. 

THE SOUTH COAST OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The south coast, with its rainy and dry season, is the chief seat of the sugar 
industry. There are large areas of level soil underlaid by coral limestone, 
which weathers into a soil of great fertility. There is enough rain to turn it 
into jungle, tightly tied together with myriad vines. This makes difficult 
clearing, but I saw considerable areas of it being cut down and burnt and 
put into sugar cane. One company engaged in clearing the forest and plant- 
ing employed 8000 men for many months. To cany cane from the fields 
across the river to the mill, a bridge costing 31,000,000 was built. The hanH 
culture of the cane was proved by large logs that were lying in all directions 
among the growing cane. An American company with 100,000 acres in this 
region expected to clear, plant, and abandon the region in about six or seven 
years. ‘ ‘ But isn’t this wasteful in the long run? ” someone asked the manager. 
“Oh, well,” he replied, “we won't be here then.” These Dominican sugar 
operations are good examples of financial internationalism. Capital is mostly 
American, management is mostly American, often with European assistant 
managers and technical experts. Much of the cane-field labor is done by 
Haitians. There is usually a marked darkening of the complexion as one 
goes from coffee, cacao, or tobacco lands to the cane fields. The lower offi- 
cials, such as gang foremen, timekeepers, weighers, bookkeepers, and other 
clerical workers about the field and the factory, are often Puerto Ricans who 
have been educated in the public schools and come over to work for the 
sugar-grinding season and then return. These superior positions of the Puerto 
Ricans naturally produce jealousy, so that there is a saying in the Dominican 
Republic that the only good Puerto Ricans are the ones who walk over. 

* See Oeograpkicid Review,. April, 1922, p. 217. 
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The largest sugar estates are in the southern part of the country. In 
1937 there were 21 sugar mills that were owned and operated chiefly by 
American companies, although very little sugar was sold to the United States. 
In recent years about 500,000 tons of raw sugar and 2000 tons of refined sugar 
have been exported annually. 

THE ARID DOMINICAN SOUTHWEST 

The southwestern part of the Dominican Republic is a land of marked 
aridity, as is evidenced by the salt Lake Enriquillo, which has dried up to 
such an extent that its surface is more than 100 feet below sea level. It lies 
in a plain with salt-encrusted areas sometimes square miles in extent and with 
little vegetation but cactus and thorn. Springs at the foot of the mountains 
on each side give a belt of tree growth at the foot of the hills, which are 
themselves in turn bare or bush-covered on the lower slopes. With increasing 
elevation increasing rain permits the growth of coffee, which is the chief 
export. 

Except for the sugar enterprise started near the port of Barahona, this 
corner of the Dominican Republic is a very primitive region, as much Haitian 
as Dominican. It might produce much henequen, but it aw'aits the enter- 
prise as well as the laborer. 

Across this arid plain flows the sceond large river of the island, the Yaqui 
del Sur. On an alluvial plain near its mouth, not far from the port of Bara- 
hona, is one of the largest of the West Indian sugar enterprises, which had 
to add to all of the other labors the great task of making irrigation and drain- 
age ditches. The drainage ditches were necessary to carry off the salt, which 
otherwise would come to the surface and kill the cane. Indeed the first crop 
of cane was ruined because of the high percentage of salt that it carried along 
with the sugar. The next crop, however, was good, and since then the com- 
pany has done quite well. It has a great resource in virgin alluvial land and 
irrigation water and location close to the port, Barahona. Any such oppor- 
tunities in Jamaica and Puerto Rico were used centuries ago. 

THE DOMINICAN FUTURE 

What is the future of the Dominican Republic? The first fact to keep in 
mind is its great undeveloped agricultural resources. It has a much larger 
percentage of level land than Puerto Rico, so that its population of 70 to 
the square mile is only one-eighth of what it might be if its resources were 
as heavily pressed as are those of Puerto Rico. With such a small population 
in such an Eden, it is not surprising that the people should not be keen to 
seek regular jobs laboring on the plantations of foreign capitalists. Hence 
the description given of them by an American official: 

As a rule, judged by Northern standards, the labor is not very satisfactory. In 
the country and in the vicinity of the towns, the men live upon their little patches 
of land with perhaps one-tenth of the exertion required in making a living in the 
United States. The small farmer plants his sugar-cane and has nothing to do in that 
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oonneotion for the next twenty-five years except gather the crop. He plants a hundred 
or BO banana or plantain sprouts, and he has food in abundance indefinitely. He plants 
his papaya trees and there is plenty of fruit. Squashes and mebns come up where 
the se^ fall. The wild trees of the near-by woods give him coconuts, mangoes, 
nisperoB, anfins, guandbanas, and other fruits. Wild bees pve him honey. Sweet 
potatoes, once plwted, keep on produdng, while the yucca or “yamie” (cassava) 
grows wild and is a good substitute for potatoes. It requires little exertion to raise 
chickens, goats, cattle, or a few razorback hogs. Thus there is no ne)*es8ity for sus- 
tained endeavor, and the average Dominican is not accustomed to it. He is not 
trained to obey orders and to work to the satisfaction of some one else. Not feeling 
necesdties keenly, and not caring much for drees and the non-essentials of existence, 
he does not see any pressing reason for continued and strenuous application to a task.^‘ 

That statement is a bit strong in spots, but it savors largely of the truth. 
An American exporter writing about a long-promised shipment of mahogany 
said, ‘ ‘ The man has promised t o deliver your lumber very soon, but that means 
nothing hero." 

The greatest problem facing the Dominicans is the problem of social or- 
ganization. Will they enter the age of regular work, science, sanitation, and 
education? Some years ago the investigators of the Roekefcller Foundation 
reported one-half the population to be suffering from hookworm, and in rural 
districts the percentage was sometimes higher than that. One need go no 
further to explain the lack of desire to work. If they are left to themselves, 
the social and industrial change will be slow. If they are properly aided by 
outside experts the change may be rapid. In 1924 the country was in a pe- 
culiar and sinister deadlock. The Amerieaii State Department was defi- 
nitely and actively trying to got out of the Dominican Republic, but the 
government of the country was in the hands of the Navy Department, with 
2500 marines in charge.® The attitude of the marines was well characterized 
by their frequent statement that “it is a hell of a job to run this damned 
country.” But they were very free with their predictions that they were 
never going to get out. Such remarks are often only too typical of military 
men acting as civil administrators. The marines were ordered out of the 
Dominican Republic in 1924, a new constitulion having been adopted and 

“ U.8. Dept Commerce, The Weal Indies as an Export Field, Special Agenis Senes 141, 
1917, p. 165. 

® Meanwhile the official American plan was tt> re.«BtBbIiBh the government and sail 
away. As a step toward this re.establiBhment and exit, the Navy Department had re- 
bnquished its military government, in large part, early in 1923, had persuaded the Domini- 
can political parties to unite in establishing a provisional government, v hich was to hold 
office until an election could be held and the permanent government organized under the 
newly elected President and Con^ss. Meanwhile the election was postponed from month 
to month because one of the leading political parties refused to enter the fidd witii candi- 
date and prepare for an eleetion. Tnis party was bitterly upbraided by the other partie 
for its refusal to co-operate and thus help the Dominican Republir to escape from &e han^ 
of the_ foreign rulers. 

This epimide reflects the governmental weakness of the Spanish temperament, the lack 
of the larger loyalty, which often expresses itself in treachery and was here seen causing a 
party to take &e position that they would rather have the Yankees continue to rule file 
country than have the government pass into the hands of the other p<uty of their own 
countiymen. This, in its philosophy, is the same as the axiom of American poUtics that it 
IS bettw to dominate a defeated ^ntical organization than to be beaten by the other wing 
of your own party. Example, the Republican party in the president campaign of 1912. 
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BQ election held before th^ left. Since then the marines have not returned, 
and they probably will not return if the Good Nei^bor policy continues to 
prevail. The Prudent of the republic is Dr. Jacinto B. Peynado ,(1939), 
but the country’s boss is the former President, General Trujillo, commander 
of the army, the strong man who has preserved peace and order in recent 
years, with many charges of tyranny. In view of its turbulent past and 
difficult present, the country probably needs a “strong-man” type of gov- 
ernment. The trappings of democracy are there, but there can be no democ- 
racy without a literate electorate. Perhaps the most hopeful aspect of the 
Dominican situation is the fact that there were 112,647 pupils enrolled in 
the Dominican schools on March 31, 1937. Public education and an ap- 
proach to true democracy, of course, cannot be achieved in a day. 

THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

So far as mountains, valleys, soils, and climates are concerned, the Republic 
of Haiti is an extension of the Dominican Republic. The boundary cuts from 
the north shore to the south shore right across the mountains and valleys of 
the almost uninhabited center of the island." 

THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF HAITI 

Haitian history from the end of the French dominion, 1791, to the beginning 
of the American occupation, 1916, may well be cited as a period of reversion 
to nature. In 1791 Haiti was one of the shining glories of slavery, if slavery 
may be said to have shining glories — luxurious palaces of the French owners 
of large estates, hundreds of thousands of slaves laboring under the task- 
masters and by their labors making great commercial prosperity. Then came 
the French Revolution. Its spirit of liberty fired the slaves to rebellion under 
the genius of Toussrint L’Ouverture, who is undoubtedly to be reckoned as 
one of the great men of his century. There followed terrible massacres of the 
French, and the flight to Cuba of 3000 of the other leaders of the people. For 
more than a century since this purging Haiti has very properly been called 
the land of the Negro. Anyone who is inclined to call the people “niggers" 
should have someone make an impartial appraisal of manners.- A United 
States Government report describes them thus: “The Haitians are generally 
of an amiable disposition, polite and courteous to a degree, considerate of 
others, possessed of good manners; this is especially true of those who have 
had the advantages of ‘instruction.’” 

These people had an unfortunate start for their century of independence. 
They had b^n stolen from their own homes in Africa. Their own native 
culture and social organization were destroyed, and the only chance to absorb 
European civilization had been the contact with the oppressor who used them 
as work animals and concubines. Very properly it may be said that they 

** ’The boun^ry l^ween these diminutive republics, long in dispute, was resurveyed 
under a treaty simed in 1629, and a final adjurtment of the (fispute was concluded in March, 
1936 — another hopeful sign of improved political relatioiiahipe within the Caribbean area. 
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stBited 'with no culture save a epiinkling of French that remained after the 
furious expulsion of their rulers. Add to this ccnnplete independence the 
poasesaon of firearms, and we have the be^nnings of a century of civil war, 
oppression, rapine, and revolution. 

It is said that in April, 1922, two Haitian Presidents met on friendly terms 
fur the first time in history. Every previous President is said to have died 
by violence or to have sought safety in flight. It should at once be mentioned 
that these two peaceful Presidents were the first to hijve no real authority. 
Behind them stood ranks of United States Marines. One was the first dummy 
President going out of office, the other the second dummy President going 
into office under the United States administration. 

In 1791, the last year of French control, 88,000 tons of sugar, worth 
$24,000,000, were exported. In 1915 just 17 tons were shipped, but none was 
reported for 1914, the last year before the arrival of United States Marines. 
The figures for cotton were respectively 38,000 tons, worth $3,600,000, at 
the beginning of the period, and 1600 tons at the end. Coffee fared much 
better, having shrunk only from 48,000 tons to 38,000 tons, and there was a 
new factor, namely, 3000 tons of cacao. 

SUGAR, COFFEE, AND PEACE IN HAITI 

Why did sugar disappear so completely and coffee hold its own so well? 
The answer is the relative fitness of these two industries to political chaos 
and primitive agriculture. The mansions of the old French sugar planters 
were vine-clad ruins; their old sugar mills were buried in new forest; the 
jungle had long since reclaimed their cane fields; and there was not a modem 
sugar mill in the whole island, for the sugar mill is an expensive, scientific, 
capitalistic enterprise, as has been fully explained, and political chaos is as 
fatal to it as it is to higher education.^ 

Coffee, on the other hand, is a bush that grows on almost any humid tropical 
hillside, and indeed it thrives so well in the damp West Indies that it grows 
wild over large areas in the interior of Haiti and the eastern part of the 
Dominican Republic. The natives go out and pick up the berries from the 
ground, so that the Haitian coffee, the chief export of the country, sometimes 
comes to market mixed with pebbles. 

The small shipments of cotton were gathered from wild plants, for cotton 
here lives from year to year, not being killed by frost as in the United States. 
The native’s mode of life varied little from that of his distant cousin in 
Africa. The palm hut, surrounded by plantains, yams, and cassava (cassava 
is a great staple) ; a few goats, picking up their living as they could, furnish- 
ing milk and skins to sell, and a few chickens, also picking up their living, 
furnishing some eggs and a bit of meat. Such has been the life in the Haitian 
forest. For decades the traveler in Haiti has been meeting men and women, 
especially women, walking to market 10, 20, 50 miles, carrying a sack of 

“ The colla]^ of Haiti is tj^ical of the collapse that may come to any country of high 
organization when the destructive bonehead rules in the plare of the creative Winh anH — 
Bwylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Carthage, and many more. 
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coffee or 6, bundle of logwood roots or a logwood stump. The more fortunate 
might be leading a donkey or two with added burdens, but the majority bore 
their burdens on their heads, trading at the towns for the barest necessities 
that such meager commerce could yield. So primitive was this life that two 
different foreigners who have traveled much on business in the interior of 
Haiti have told me that not many years ago they saw adult women as naked 
as the proverbial bird’s egg and as unabashed as Eve before the episode of 
the apple. 


THE HAITIANS AND THEIR CAPITAL CITY 

The capital city, Port-au-Prince, is beautiful to behold as one approaches 
it from the sea, with iLs long, curved white beach, the blue mountains in the 
background, and the whitewashed buildings nestling in the palms. After 
one arrived in the native days, the sense of beauty was quickly lost in the 
stench that overpowered all the other impressions of the traveler who entered 
the city. One hundred thousand people with no sewage system whatever 
were crowded into a city on a flat, hot, humid, often breezeless tropical plain. 
The streets were littered with dirt, garbage, excit'ment, and every kind of 
waste. The experience was a shock to all peoples from lands whore sanitation 
is a science. When the Americans landed in 1915, there were four automobiles 
in the capital, and most of the business of the city was in the hands of Syrians, 
comparative newcomers. 

In a land where the soldier rules and the general was the top of the fre- 
quently changing heap, military pomp was naturally a conspicuous part of 
life.^ 

It should not be forgotten that there has always been in Haiti a small 
minority of intelligent, cultured, traveled pc'ople, educated in Europe, chiefly 
in France. The French drama has never ceased to flourish in Port-au-Prince. 
There have always been Haitian families whose inherent and cultivated 
qualities really fitted them to mingle in any society. Their political acumen 
has been high. Despite the century of disorder, the black and military rulei-s 
of Haiti should receive credit for their skill in keeping clear of foreign (‘n- 

“ This was picturesquely described as follows by Mr. Dawson, an American traveler, 
about the time of the Ameiicon occupation; 

“ Military service in Haiti is compulsory. The pay for the soldier trickles down through 
military channels, colonel to major to captain, in a gradually diminishing column, and 
disappears altogether long before it reaches the common soldier. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see the soldiers begging and soliciting money in the streets, and when one visits the 
President’s palace the entire bodyguard lines up with hands outstretched begging for 
copp^. 

“’The Generals of Haiti are worthy of a chapter to themselves. ‘General’ among them 
is a title conferred for any sort of service to the state or to a political party at the moment 
in power, and does not necessarily mean that the brarer of this title has had any military 
experiences whatever. However, as soon as some big black politician receives his title he 
immediately buys himself a uniform of whatever color and style his fancy may dictate, to 
which he adds a collation of all so^ and kinds of medals. 'Thus arr^ed, he mounts him- 
self on one of the diminutive ponies of the island, and rides around in great pomp and 
s^endor. The General shows to the best advantage in the military reviews which happen 
mten in^Port-au-Pnnee. Here he gallons around the parade ground and shouts orders to 
the soldierB, to his fellow' generals, to the bund, and to the admiring spectators, burying 
himself with dust and glory ” 
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taoglements. For more ihan a century they £ucceeded in avoiding the 
entanglements of foreign debt much better than the statesmen of most 
Spanish American countries. 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF HAITI 

The coming of the American occupation merely brought one more revolution 
to Haiti, the first since 1791 that caused an actual revplution in conditions. 
It was not a diplomatic enterprise. The treaty which we forced the Haitians 
to sign provided that “the Governmenlr'of the United States will by its good 
offices aid the Haitian Government in the proper and efficient development 
of its agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources and in the establish- 
ment of the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis.” It went on to say 
that a military adviser would be appointed to organize the army and the 
police system, and that a sanitary officer would be appointed, with authority 
to clean things up. The cleaning-up began promptly. Water supplies were 
established. Irrigation works were built. Roads, bridges, railroads, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, hospitals, and free dispensaries were constructed. General 
vaccination took place. United States Marines in small groups took charge 
of squads of 50 or 100 natives and trained them to become the local police 
force (gendarmerie). The members of this force received free grammar- 
school instruction. In the prison, the death rate, which had been 65 per cent 
per year, dropped to less than 2 per cent, and the prisoners were taught trades. 

The key words of the opening paragraph of the treaty, “development,” 
“agricultural,” “mineral,” “commercial,” “finances,” are suggestive. There 
are pos.sibilitiea of great economic development in Haiti. The resources are 
there. Columbus described the Island to the Queen of Spain by crumpling 
up a piece of paper and throwing it on the table to indicate its mountainous 
surface. These mountains eau.se a great variety in climate, surface, and 
re.sources.^ Among the mountains arc many valleys with rich alluvial soil, 
and the more than 3,000,000 Negroes afford a very considerable labor supply 
that now finds partial employment in other lands. They were glad to go to 
work in 1916 for 20 cents gold each day, and went over to the Dominican 
Republic to build roads for 50 cents per day. Haitian valleys can produce 
hundreds of thousands of tons of sugar per year. Four large central plants 
were constructed within the first three or four years of the occupation. Many 
of the damp and sheltered valleys are a].so excellent for cacao. The hills 
can produce much more coffee than they are now producing, while much of 
the arid land to the southwest is well suited to henequen, of which the natives 
have long grown small quantities for the manufacture of cordage for local 
use. 

In pursuance of our Good Neighbor policy, the United Stales Marines 
moved out and the Haitian Government took over control of the island on 

** “There is hardly any country presenting a ^ater diversity of soil and climate, with 
all the varieties in such close proximity and each so nearly approaching perfection of its 
kind. There is need only for communication to make these natural advantages available 
and assured markets for the abundant pnxluce that will then be brought forth.” — U.d 
Dept Commerce, The Wesl Indies as an Export Field. 
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Fio. A. A hamlet on the shore of the island of Tobago. It is so typical that it might 
be almost an3rwhere in the volcanic Lesser Antilles, and you might find eonueos on the al- 
most impossibly steep slopes of the mountain in the backgrotmd. (Couitesy Furness 
Steamship Line) 

August 14, 1934. However, a fiscal representative appointed by the President 
of Haiti on recommendation of President Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to 
supervise the customs, so the foreign holders of Haitian bonds will not be 
obliged to “hold the bag,” or to claim reasons for interfering. 

Haiti has about 250 pi'ople per square mile, whereas the Dominican Re- 
public has but 70. It is estimated that some 200,000 Haitians now live in 
the Dominican Republic, having moved there to work in the sugar-cane 
fields during boom days. Conflicts arose between the Haitian immigrants 
and the Dominican police when the Haitians refused to return to their country, 
and at least 10,000 Haitians were massacred with machetes and daggers 
near the border between October 1, 1937, and January 1, 1938. On January 
31, 1938, the Dominican Republic agreed to pay 8750,000 as indemnification 
to the families of the dead Haitians. Such an incident in previous years might 
easily have led to war. 

THE LESSER ANTILLES 

From the east end of Puerto Rico to the coast of Venezuela there is a great 
curve of islands 800 miles long. They are the Lesser Antilles. All save two, 
Barbados and Trinidad, are the tops of old volcanoes rimmed with coral 
limestone. Many of them rise sheer from the sea. Some are surrounded by 
coral reefs. A few have small areas of low plain built up by streams washing 
down their steep sides, but most of their area is upland, much of it steep and 
mountainous. 

All are swept by the trade winds, which make the surf beat hard and cut 
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the cliffs to windward, while gentle sandy beadhes sometimes form on lee 
shores. Differences in elevation, slope, and soil combine with this master 
climatic fact of the trade wind to cause a great variety in landscape and life 
oonditions. Some of the islands are low, and because elevation is necessary 
to wring much water from the trade wind on a small island, these low islands 
are dry and treeless. In contrast to this is Martinique, a volcano (385 square 
miles) with its peaks generally hidden in clouds, drenched by the frequent 
passing trade-wind showers and looking at a distance like soft green velvet. 
A nearer view shows these velvet slopes to be a covering of tree ferns pierced 
with the spears of wild banana leaves. 

Some of the islands have solid soil and many streams. Dominica boasts 
a stream for every day in the year. Other islands are of cracked tufa, or 
porous volcanic ash, or of coral limestone, full of cave passages. These islands 
are streamless. In some a well cannot even reach water, and the people 
depend upon catching rain water and storing it in cisterns. The town of 
St. Thomas (Charlotte Amalie) in the Virgin Islands has large areas covered 
with cement on the hills above, serving as catchments for rain water for do- 
mestic use. In times of drought these cistern islands must bring water in ships 
from some more favored isle. In such islands the pump at the well or cistern is 
as great a center of social life as it was in Biblical times, but alas I the 5-gallon 
kerosene can from th? American refinery has completely replaced the shapely 
earthen water jar of the Orient. But the human form beneath the head-home 
burden is still stately, and nothing sets it off better than a burden on the 
head. 

As for the past, these isles are full of history. As for the present and pre- 
sumably for the future, they are full of Negroes. 

In the buccaneer-colonizing period, the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, the Lesser Antilles had a great attraction for European land- 
grabbers in search of sugar colonies. Here is the trail of every naval colonizing 
power of that period. At the end of every war they usually swapped a few 
islands. The almost unbelievable esteem in which these islands were held 
is shown by the difficulty that Benjamin Franklin had in persuading the 
British to take Canada instead of Guadeloupe in 1763 at the end of the ^ven 
Years’ War." The high prestige of the Lesser Antilles in this pieriod may be 
partially explained by the fact that some tropical land was greatly desired 
as a source of a great desideratum by each of the sexes — sugar and rum. 
In that day of uncontrolled fevers no other tropical lands were so healthy 
as these small wind-swept islands. Their ill-watered condition carried with 
it relative immunity from mosquitoes, now known to be the foster mother 
of much tropical death. The small island was easy to control, and it gave at 
least potential command of other shores. Thus the shore of the now useless 
English Harbor on the coast of Antigua still shows great harbor works that 
have come down from the last half of the eighteenth century, when Britain 
sp)ent $125,000,000 fitting it up and fortifying it as a great naval base for the 
careening and fitting and sheltering of ships for the command of the coasts 

See VUbjalmur Stefansson, Northuxtrd Course of Empire, where this rhampion of the 
North gives a choice collection of similar misappreciations of Northern lands. 
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Fia A Cline field in St Kitts, east side Such fields cover the plains and lower slopes 
of most of the Lesser Antilles The small black obji'cts in the cent<*r aie ox teams hauling 
away the cane (Photo by J. llussell Smith) 


of the Amoricas. Boot sugar, the emaneipalion of the Negroes, and the 
opening of other tropical lands have gieatly diminished the importance of 
the Lesser Antilles in the eyes of colonizing powers. 

VARIETY OK CONDITIONS IN THE LESSER ANTILLES 

Travel in the Lesser Antilles gives one a sense of variety in humanity as 
well as in landscape. A Sunday in Martiniijue opemed with a busy suniise 
of buying and selUng in the public market. Then came mass m the solid 
old Roman Catholic cathedral. As the sun was now getting warm, the next 
event was a cockfiglit in a cool but crowded little amphitheater on a breezy 
hill. The event was marked by universal joy. The birds fought with 
unbchevable enthusiasm They were unhappy only when separated, and 
sprang to their deaths with avidity; they were painted the color of blood, 
so that there would be no imprcs.sion of gore to disturb the feelings of the 
audience. The betting in mongrel French was astonishing in its .speed and 
fury. The stakes gave to the staid North American mind a new sense of the 
financial importance of the poultry industry. 

At one o’clock came the great art event of this continental-Negro-trade- 
wind Sunday. The Latin and African cultures mingled in the production 
of the opera Carmen, sung in French in the open-air theater by a Negro cast. 
Thus did art and religion, sport and economics, give variety to the week end 
in the monotonous trade-wind climate. 

Since emancipation removed the spur of slavery in the first third of the 
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Fia. A. Good cane land is rarely wasted by being used as sites for laborers' cottages 
and gardens. This view in St. Kitts a quarter of a mile from the one on the opposite page 
shows a ravine. The road along its bottom is lined with the cabins of the Negroes who work 
the cane fields on the uplands 100 yards away. The sides of the ravine are almost a forest 
of mango trees, papaya trees, bananas, and plantain, while boneath them and around them 
are yams, sweet potabiea, [wanuts — the “ground provisions” of West Indian English 
parlance. (Photo by J. Russell Smith) 


nineteenth Wiutury, the Lesser Antilles, like other W^est Indian Islands, have 
Ijrodiiced more leisure and less exports (goods). Like the larger islands, some 
of them have many economic as well as historic ruins in the remains of fine 
old mansions, mills, and distilleries of the sugar planters. 

Sugar, along with its children, molass(;s and rum, still remains the chief 
commercial product, hut the varied conditions help to make a varied export. 
The island of St. Vincent grows about 400,000 lbs. of .sea-island cotton, which 
the growers claim to be the best of its kind in the world, but the island’s 
output of 7,000,000 pounds of arrowroot, worth more than $400,000, is now 
the chief export. 

In the Dutch islands of Cura5ao and Aruba, the largest oil-refinerics in the 
world make use of Venezuelan oil. . They are owned by Dutch, British, and 
American companies.^* 

In the humid valleys of Grenada a few hundred tons of nutmegs and cacao 
are grown for export. Limes are grown on the leeward side of Dominica 
and some of the other islands. In St. Lucia, British capitalists are growing 
cacao and sugar for the British market, and they are also extending the lime 
and coconut plantations. 

* See Elizabeth Dunbar, “What Oil Did to Curacao,” Journal of Geoaraphy, December, 
1934, pp. 340-45. J "v h j. 
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Fio. A. The harbor of Port Caetriea in the iaiand of St. Luda — a perfect example of 
the landlocked harbor. At sunset this is one of the beauty spots of the world — one of 
many beauty spots to be seen on a West Indian cruise. The harbor at St. Thomas (Chai^ 
lotte Amalie) resembles this. You would be satisfied with it until you saw Castries. (Photo 
tv 3. Russell Smith) 

Tiimi tatinns of space prevent any detailed discussion of these islands, save 
three parts — the Virgin Islands of the United States, Barbados, and Trinidad 
— which are of especial interest. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Virgin Islands command the chief gateway to the Caribbean and the 
Panama Canal. Hence they are a kind of Gibraltar, a kind of Singapore, a 
point of strategy coveted by the imperial mind as it contemplates Middle 
America. 

In 1865, the United States negotiated a treaty providing for the payment 
of 17,500,000 for these islands. We were just out of the Civil War, during 
which period both Spain and France had made much headway in nullifying 
the Monroe Doctrine by establishing their military power in Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, and Chile. Denmark ratified the treaty, but our Senate 
did not. In 1902, after we had taken Puerto Rico and while we were planning 
to begin the Panama Canal, we offered Denmark $5,000,000 but this time 
Denmark refused to ratify, owing, it is said, to German influence in the Danish 
parliament." Prices had risen by 1917, when we paid $25,000,000, because 
we were afraid that Germany would buy the islands. It was a very high 
price to pay for a “bay-rum factory,” some critics said, but it was not a 
* See Oeographieal Revieui, November, 1917. 
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titmaactioD in the economic sphere. It was partly a disinfecting process — ' 
getting rid of European bases or possible bases in the middle of America, 
and especially beside a much-used ship passage. 

On the islands, much was expected to result from the American occupation, 
but, on the contrary, little but disappointment has followed. For years there 
was little economic rehabilitation. The government was left in the hands 
of the United States Navy Department, and the natives complained that 
it was undemocratic. One man acted at the same time in the varied and 
conflicting roles of attorney fur the government, magistrate, chief of police, 
and member of the Board of Paroles and Pardons. Perhaps the terrors of 
this combination of powers are somewhat shown by the fact that the jaU 
at the capital was so comfortable that it was sometimes necessary to drive 
prisoners away to get of them when their term was out. The food was 
better than at home. 

Political reform was finally achieved in 1936, when President Roosevelt 
signed an act of Congress providing civil government for the Virgin Islands.*" 
A Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John of 7 members, and a Mu- 
nicipal Council of St. Croix of 9 members, are now elected by the people. 
These councils pass laws for their respective jurisdictions, and in joint session 
once a year they comprise a colonial legislature, which enacts legislation 
applicable to the Virgin Islands as a whole. The Governor of the Virgin 
Islands has limited veto powers; he is appointed by the President of the 
United States and is directly responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The judicial power is vested in the Circuit Court and in minor courts. 

In St. Thomas, a town of 7000 on a beautiful harbor, one hears much of the 
golden age of shipping that has passed. This golden age had two epochs. 
The first epoch was in the days of the large sailing vessels, which unloaded 
many cargoes of goods a year at St. Thomas. The goods were distributed by 
small sailing vessels throughout the West Indies. This made much steve- 
doring and other business, which died down when steamships began to carry 
freight direct to many islands. 

The second golden age was the bunker business. Being in the pathway 
of commerce, the islands furnished bunker coal to dozens of steamers each 
month. While this lasted, there was prosperity because of the pay roll for 
long lines of men and women carrying baskets of coal from dock to ship. 
But the oil-burner and the rerouting of steamships have almost ended this 
business, and the new government brought nothing in its place, so the native 
sighs for the good old days, and observers wonder how he lives until he learns 
of the relief and other payments of Uncle Sam. He tills the ground but 
little, and indeed his island of hills and droughts is not encouraging to tillage. 
The hills of St. Thomas are almost as bare as Arizona; drinking-water is 
scarce, and the gardener often grows his lettuce in tin cans to make the 
watering more effective. 

, Congress conferred citizenship on the Virgin Islanders in 1927, and soon thereafter a 
avU governor replaced the naval-officer governor. The islanders do not vote in American 
national elections. 
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The 765 people on the Island of St. John derive their chief income from 
the distillation of the essential oil in the leaf of the bay tree. The leaves are 
crushed and soaked in distilled water. The bay oil is taken to St. Thomas, 
where it is manufactured into bay rum; a gallon of this oil turns 100 gallons 
of common rum into bay rum, 52,300 gallons of which were exported in 1937. 

The Virgin Islands Negroes speak English because so many of them came 
from British islands. They are a very religious and much bechurched people. 
St. Croix alone has the old Danish state church, Lutheran; Roman Catholic; 
a very high Anglican church with confessional robes and incense, called 
“apist” by the Catholics; Seventh Day Adventists; “Christian Mission” 
(faith healer); Salvation Army; and much free and unorganized exhorta- 
tion on the public square. With these gullible people any eloquent native 
returning from abroad can start almost anything he pleases. To these people 
the church seems to be matinee, concert, movie, radio, and baseball combined. 

It is a real problem to know what can be done economically with the Virgin 
Islands. The population of these 133 square miles was 43,000 in 1835, 26,000 
in 1917, and 22,000 in 1930. Two-thirds of the people live in cities. St. Croix, 
the largest and most fertile of the islands, produces about 7000 tons of sugar 
annually The rainfall is not quite sufficient for good cane crops, the time 
when rain may fall is uncertain, and there is no water for irrigation. Added 
to the calamities of nature is the fickleness of the sugar price. The production 
and sale of bay rum has obvious limitations. Some tomatoes have been 
shipped to New York, but too many places can grow tomatoes. The manu- 
facture of rum was once a leading industry; we Idlled it with our Prohibition 
Amendment in 1920, and revived it in 1933 with the repeal of Prohibition. 
In 1937 the leading export was rum, worth $330,000. The Virgin Islanders 
cannot turn to minerals, forests, water power, or a reserve of good land that 
they do not have. Hence many people have emigrated, and much public 
relief has been necessary. President Hoover hurt the feelings of the islanders 
dreadfully by stating dreadful truth ■when he remarked, while visiting the 
island, that we had bought “a poorhouse.” 

The United States Government operates a hotel at St. Thomas in an 
attempt to stimulate the tourist industry, but not many tourists show up 
as customers. The Government has started a homesteading program by 
purchasing some of the sugar estates and dividing them up into 7-aere farms. 
A return to conuco farming with only a few items to be sold for cash may be 
the ultimate solution. There is much to be said for the security of thatch 
and patch. Other ways of bringing some measure of economic security to 
the Virgin Islanders may be worked out. We of the United States should 
feel the responsibility of doing so. 

In 1923, there were about equal numbers of men and women in the fields, getting 40 
and 30 cents a day respectively, plus a house and a patch of ground, which they rarely 
cultivated. On government works favored men were getting 60 cents a day, but the naval 
officers in charge said the cost was as great as in the UnitedStates. These wages were then 
and are now high for the West Indies. The men looked big and strong, but when it came 
to lifting hea-vy things, they were much weaker than Americans. A newly aniv^ officer 
usually began with feverish efforts trying to make his gang hustle, but they wouldn’t hustle, 
and in about two days the officer was tuckered out, and things went on as they had before 
he came — slowly. 
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BARBADOS, 

AN EXAMPLE OF 

FULL POPULATION 

The island of Barbados has 
an interest far beyond that of 
its area — 166 square miles — 
or its population — 174,000, 
mostly black Its great mter- 
est lies in the fact that so 
many people live on that ht- 
tle bit of land, furnishing an 
example of two things rarely 
met — a permanent agricul- 
ture and a fully populated 
land Barbados should be of 
especial interest to persons 
who have swallowed Profes- 
sor East’s statement that the 
rapid inciease of tropical pop- 
ulation will shut off tropical 
food export because the tropi- 
cal denizen will eat it all “ 

There is no sign of this in 
Barbados, Mr East’s best 
but neglected example of full population Although it is true that the policy 
ol the island is not made on an\ democratic basis, the facts of population sur- 
pass aio thing of like naliiie in the Wistim world 



1 IG A An old-fashioned mill for crushinR sugar 
<ane by tradc-wmd power m Barbados A few are 
still in use The stem towers, now unused, are to be 
s( ( n St mdii^ in green pastures in many of the Lesser 
Antilles (CSiurtesy Otis P btarkty) 


POPUI VIION Oil BAKBSDOb 


Year 

Poptdatum 

Density 
yjp'* sq mi 

18bl 

152,275 

917 

1871 

161,594 

973 

1881 

171,152 

1030 

1891 

182,306 

1096 

1901 

No census 

taken 

1911 

171,983 

1034 

1921 

156,512 

940 

1931 

173 674 

1046 


The island seems to have reached its population satuiation point The 
white man, being able to pay the fare, has fled until his piopoition ib said to 
be 6 pel cent, but that figure doubtless includes many who are not of pure 

“ Edward M East, Mankind at the Crouroads, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923 
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Caucasian blood. The tropical development that has followed the conquest 
of yellow fever has created jobs for many Barbadians in Panama, the Central 
American banana plantations, and the Cuban sugar fields. Many, also, have 
found work in the United States, and many of these have h^ to return 
since 1929. 

The heavy population has a small element of support in the increasing 
foreign travel, in the business of coaling ships, in the handling of an entrepdt 
trade that is half as great as the domestic trade. Another factor that should 
not be overlooked is the high degree of arability and the high fertility of 
Barbadian land. Out of a total area of 106,470 acres, about 34,000 are 
devoted to large-scale sugar production. Of the remaining 72,000, about 
10,000 are in pasture, about 3000 are bare rock and sand dune, and the rest 
are devoted to food production — 18,000 holdings having less that 10 acres 
each. A 200-acre sugar estate is considered large, and most of the work is 
done by the owners of the small plots, often not over a half-acre in extent. 

A factor that should be emphasized is the paucity of manufacture. Less 
than one-tenth of the people live in towns, and cottages are scattered over 
the countryside so thickly that it is hard to say where villages end. 

Aecording to one geological theory, the island itself has been pushed up 
from the sea by a series of geologic lifts and rests. During each rest a cor^ 
reef was built. After the next upheaval the coral reef became a ring of 
limestone cliffs supporting a great terrace. The island is now a series 
of terraces held in by the limestone cliffs, reaching up to an elevation of 
1100 feet. 

The surface is nearly level. Most of the island rests on porous coral lime- 
stone. Over most of the surface there is no erosion, a point of great impor- 
tance, and the water finds its way to the sea through openings in the limestone 
and underground streams. These streams are tapped by wells with pumps 
that send water through an island-wide system of pipes that deliver water 
to every roadside hamlet. This has made a marked improvement in public 
health. These facts of drainage and good water, combined with the clean 
trade-wind breeze, make Barbados a health resort for the Caribbean and for 
the Brazilian coast. They also help to explain the early development of the 
island. More than a hundred years ago it was famed for its dense population. 
George Washington marveled at it in 1762 and described well their system of 
saving all cane refuse for its fertility value. 

The level surface, the absence of erosion, and the fertility of limestone soil, 
plus careful fertilizing, have kept up the productivity of the soil to a high 
degree. This affords a great contrast to the wasteful exploitation still going 
on in all the Greater Antilles. One travels over Barbados on good roads, 
past neat cottages through a waving sea of sugar cane, enlivened by glimpses 
of the ocean. And when one has gone, one wants to return. 

Nearly every plantation laborer has his patch of land planted to ground 
provisions: yams, cassava, bananas, plantain, breadfruit, beans, onions, and 
squashes. The trade-wind climate lets him grow food the year round unless 
there is an unusual drought, which causes crop failure and increases theft 
and the death rate. With the money earned in the cane field or the sugar 
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miU^ Barbadian buys fish, 
a little meat, flour if he call 
afford it, and clothing, chiefly 
cottons. Many others, poorer 
people, eat little but what 
they grow. This one-crop 
commercial agriculture pro- 
duces a per capita foreign 
trade of about 1110 per year, 
greater than that of the 
United States. This trade is 
made up on the export end 
of sugar, molasses, and rum. 

A scientific and very skillful 
Department of Science and 
Agriculture (largely English- 
operated) has made many 
experiments in an attempt 
to escape from the one-crop 
sugar economy." Exports of bananas, melons, cassava, sea-island cotton, 
and ground provisions (yams, sweet potatoes, and other root crops) have 
been tried, but only the cotton and the ground provisions have found a 
market large enough to justify the change from sugar. Even these crops 
are insignificant in comparison with the universal cane, and the work done 
on alternative crops by the experiment station has produced small returns 
compared to its successes with sugar cane. Since 1880, largely due to the 
work of the Department of Science and Agriculture, the production of sugar 
lias doubled without any increase in the sugar acreage. Sugar still is supreme 
on the limestone battlements of Barbados, where with every cane-planting 
the Negro’s spade, digging in the cane trash and manure strewn over the 
surface, often turns over the whole soil mass, which may be only 16 inches 
deep. 

A rich field of investigation awaits the sociologist who will compare the 
Haitian Negro with his Barbadian brother, who considers himself the aris- 
tocrat of the West Indies. He boasts of the fact that Barbados has never 
been anything but a British possession, and he is proud of its nickname 
“Little England.’’ He is proud of his small but neat home and of the crowded 
garden around it. Like the white planter, he grows some cane. Two-thirds 
of his children between the ages of five and fifteen are in school. 

The Barbadian Negro is not contented with his lot, but he is contented 
with Barbados. His wage may be but a shilling or two a day (and he does 
not work every day), but he is satisfied, most of the time at least, that the 
wage is all the planter can afford. He shares the hardships of the planter, 
but has not shared the prosperity of the boom periods when, as from 1915 to 

** The way of science in agriculture is not always smooth. The English imported the 
mongoose (see “Bikki-tikki-tavi” in Tht Jungle Book by Kipling) to eat snakes. He sdso 
ate lizards. The lizards therefore ceased to eat froghoppers, and the froghoppers increased 
greatly and made a pest of themselves by eating sugar cane. 



Fio. A. In this shed the Barbadian sugar planter 
is continuing a practice that George Washington de- 
scribed upon his visit to that island in the ITSO’s. 
The cattle are kept most of the time in the shed, fed 
on the leaves of sugar cane; the manure is careiully 
saved to be returned to the fields (“headed out”). 
(Photo by J. Russell Smith) 
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Fio. A. A sugar plantation in Barbados. The ruin of an old windmill, right. An 
abandoned steam mill that sucreedcd it and has in turn been suceeeded by a more modem 
'* central” some miles away. In the center is a royal palm. The space between the small 
shoots at the left and the cluster of leaves is the part which unfolds and becomes the roof 
material. (Photo by J. Russell Smith) 


1919, the coat of living roae much faster than wages. Like his Jamaican 
brother, he emigrates to any place around the Caribbean where work is 
offered. When he retunis, he brings back savings to buy a plot of land in 
Barbados — often a part of a bankrapt estate — at an exorbitant price. 
The laborer who stays at home suffers from malnutrition ; in fact, a Barbadian 
official committee stated that “many of the working people live on the verge 
of extreme poverty and semi-starvation.” “ 

Dr. Otis P. Starkey, in his recent book The Economic Geography of Bar- 
bados,^ makes the point that the droughts, pests, hurricanes, and other 
calamities have repeatedly disturbed the contentment of the planters and 
forced them to initiate progressive measures. The rapid improvement in 
methods of sugar production may be largely the result of the stimulus of 
Barbadian calamities. 

TRINIDAD 

Trinidad, whose fertile central plain is flanked by a mountain range to 
the north and by rolling or hilly land to the south, is more than ten times as 
large as Barbados, but has only slightly more than twice the population of 
Barbados. The climate is not so wholesome as that of Barb^os, and the 
soil is not so marvelously tillable, but there is much good land. With an 
English government to protect and cany on scientific work, and English 
capital available for development, the agriculture of the island may be expected 
to develop if demand increases. At present sugar, cacao, copra, grapefruit, 
and coffee are the chief agricultural exports. The Wgh price of tonka beans, 

“ Barbados Official Gasette, Oct. 7, 1937. 

Columbia Univendty Press, 1030. 
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the seed of a tree, used in fla- 
vcMring cigarettes, has started 
a boom in tonka-bean planta- 
tions. But that also will prob- 
ably soon be overdone. It is 
a practice here to plant coco- 
nut palms in the cane fields 
and keep on growing cane 
for five years. Much of the 
Trinidadian agriculture is as 
completely hand agriculture 
as is that of the Negro clear- 
ings in the African forest. The 
Imperial College of Tropic 
Agriculture -in Trinidad is 
famous throughout the world. 

The asphalt lake of Trini- 
dad, first described by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1595, is 
well known, and atone time as- 
phalt was t he chief export of the 
island. In 1936, 70,000 tons 
of asphalt, worth 1960,000, 
wore <!xported, but the value 
of this commodity was leas 
than one-sixth of the value of sugar exports and less than one-third of the 
value of cacao. 

The most exciting thing that has happened in Trinidad in recent years was 
the discovery of oil, and Trinidad is now the leading producer of petroleum 
within tin! British Empire. In 1936, 16 companies were operating in Trinidad, 
with a total output of over 13,000,000 barrels. Two large refineries use the 
local supply as well as oil from Venezuela. So, for the time being, Trinidad 
is oil-rich, and in 1936 its leading exports vi'<'re fuel oil and gasoline, worth 
87,900,000 and 87,100,000 nwpeetively. This oil field is an example that 
the whole world might emulate. The oil belongs to the Government and 
therefore there are no dissipated quick-rich oil-land owners and no more wells 
than are needed to get the oil. 

The contrast between this field and an American oil field is a humiliating 
contrast for the American. No gas wells wastefully flaring up to heaven, 
no burning streams, no overproduction, no injury of the field by premature 
loss of pressure. The wells were so few that I rode through the field with- 
out knowing it. And the taxi*! Such a painless source 1 

If Trinidad is not a melting-pot, it certainly shows the signs of many 
people and cultures. It has a Portuguese Club, an Anglican cathedral, a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, a Christian Science church, Hindu temples, and 
Mohammedan mosques (Moslems from India) — the man in charge of 
one of them spoke his native Urdu, although English is the common Igngiuigft 



Fig. a. One of the most difficult tasks of the 
photographer is to get a picture of cacao-growing that 
shows very much. It is difficult to photogra^ a 
densely sh^ed thicket except from the outside. This 
cacao plantation in the shelter of the mountains of 
Trinidad has young cacao trees, of which we see one 
to tlie left of the Imy with the hoe. They are over- 
shadowed by a planting of bananas and cassava which 
will produce for a few seasons before the cacao tree 
is big enough to take possession of most of the soil. 
When they are full-grown, the t:arao trees will bo in 
turn shaded by a tall leguminous tree. Even on 
plantations of scientific English owners the hoe and 
the machete are often the only tools used in this pro- 
ductive and controlled jungle. (Photo by J. Kussell 
Smith) 
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Fia. A. This clearing is now about 8 ft.' high with a jungle ^wth of cassava and ba> 
nanas, which are the quick cash crops in a plantation of tonkarbean trees. Tonka bean is 
the 1^ agricultural Doom crop in parts trf the West Indies — used to flavor cigarettes. 
Hoe and machete culture prevail here, as with cacao. (Photo by J. Russell Smith) 

of the island. The place names on the map make the island seem to be a 
kind of historical museum. 

1. San Juan, Manzanilla, Valencia, Rio Clara 

2. Pointe-k-Pierre, Tfite Bceuf, Grande Rivikre, Sans Souci 

3. Four Roads, Green Hill, Flanagin Town, Kelly Junction, Brechin Castle, Hard- 
bargain — representing every British element 

4. Calcutta Settlement, Chandemagore Settlement, Delhi, Coromandel, Hindustan 

5. Fifth Company, Sixth Company, California — the last the oil-loading wharf of 
an American oil company 

The white population is English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, chiefly 
landowners, managers, and townspeople. Some stores still have signs in 
Spanish. I saw little Negro boys in white duck playing cricket under the 
coconut palms. 

One-third of the population is East Indian, brought over to work the plan- 
tations. Aside from this, the population is made up much like that of Bar- 
bados. I regret that life has no such importance in store for many of us as 
that which seems to have descended upon the large and handsome Negroes, 
towers of self-esteem, who stand in the streets of Port-of-Spain (the capital) 
and tell the populace where to walk and how. These officers of the law are 
clad in spotless white and sometime adorned with much gold lace. There 
is one white man on this police force — the chief — but he does not look 
particularly important. 





Chapter^. YUCATAN AND THE BAHAMAS 
SUBHUMID TROPIC AND SUB- 
TROPIC LIMESTONE PLAINS 


A SHORT time ago, as the geologist counts 
time, the northwestern part of Yucat&n, the 
Florida Keys, and the Bahama Islands were 
coral reefs slightly below sea level. Then 
the reefs were rais^ a few feet, or at most a 
few score feet, and became limestone plains. 
This slight elevation cannot cause a heavy 
rainfall from the moisture-bearing trade wind. The annual rainfall is about 
30 or 40 inches, which sounds like Illinois or Iowa, yet the plains of Yucatto 
cannot grow a decent crop of com, and a thirsty crop like sugar cane is 
usually out of the question. Instead, one finds the prickly henequen, a mem- 
ber of the agave family, a species of the same genus as the African sisal. 
Actually, the plains of Yucatdn are almost semiarid. What is the answer 
to this climatic conundrum? 

A number of factors combine to make the rainfall ineffective. The plains 
ol Yucatdn have a long dry season — more than three-fourths of the annual 
rainfall comes within five months, from June to October, inclusive. Under 
the intense heat of the tropic sun, evaporation is rapid, and hence much of 
the moisture escapes from the topsoil into the air. Furthermore, the soil is 
so thin, stony, and coarse that it fails to function as an earth sponge, the 
water sinking rapidly into the ground. Finally, it may be noted that the 
percolating water has developed numerous chaimels in the underlying lime- 
stone rock, and the water flows to the sea through these subterranean channels 
instead of on the surface as it does in most areas. In general, this is an area 
of Karst topx)graphy, with numerous limestone sinkholes dotting the land- 
scape at points where the roofs of underground channels have fallen in. The 
water table is therefore low, and ground water has small effect as a suppmrt 
for vegetation. 

Hence, in this ill-watered limestone plain the Maya Indian of Yucatfin 
scratches around among the stones with hand tools and plants a hill of com 
here and there in a hatful of soil, and there is just enough rain to enable him 
to get enough of a crop to keep soul and body together for a time. This 
sounds like slim pickings, and so it is. But marki Even this appears to 
have proved better for man than the riotous forest that crowds the swampy 
Gulf and Caribbean coasts on both sides of this limestone plain. On three 
sides of this area the rainfall increases, the forest increases, and man decreases. 
This point is strikingly shown by completely uninhabited forest areas of 
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Fia. A. One of the ruins in the forests of Yuoatitn from a drawing made by an Englisli 
traveler more than a hundred yeara ago. (Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washington) 


Quintana Roo, into whioh one may walk from Yucatfin unimptnled by any- 
thing save jungle. There are but few mosquitoes on the plain of Yucathn, 
where nature produces .savannas, scrub, and scanty forcist, with no streams. 
Therefore many centuries ago, man and not the mosquito became the domi- 
nant animal. If the forest advanced or retreated with a fluctuating rainfall, 
man could always pick the zone that best suited his corn crop, for the flat 
peninsula is a transition area with rainfall grading from heavy on the west 
to light on the east. The gradation of vegetation from scrub to rain forest is 
complete. For centuries the plain has (for its reRo\irce8) been peopled, heavily 
peopled, by the men (and their descendants) who reared the Maya civilizar 
tion — a civilization which the more astounds us the more we learn of it.‘ 

These people and their neighbors in Guatemala had palaces, temples, 
statuary, and large cities. They had an alphabet — one of the great mental 
achievements — and a calendar as good as ours or better. They had an 
astronomical society when there was none in England or Germany. The 
chapters of their wonders are far from complete, but they already fill volumes 
and create one of the interesting puzzles of history.® 

> See Ellsworth Huntington, Civilualion and Climate. 

* See Ellsworth Huntii^on, "Guatemala and the Highest Native Civilization,” Pro- 
ceedings ((f the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 52, No. 211, 191A For a fuller account 
see Sylvanus A. Morley, The Inscriptions at Copan, Carnegie Institution, 1920; Thomas 
Guin, The History of the Maya, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931; John E. Thompson, The 
Civilisation of the Mayas, Anthropology Leaflet 25, Field Museum of Natunu Histo^, 
Chicago, 1932; Theodore A, Willard, The Lost Empires of the Itsaes and Mayas, Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Glendale, California, 1933; and James Leslie Mitchell, The Conguest of the Maya, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. 




Fio. 875 A. After excavaticm and rareful study Mr. .John 8. Boles, architect on the ar- 
chaeological staff of the Carnegie Institution, made this drawing, which is probably a close 
representation of the Caracol (shown in the preceding picture) and its ancillary building 
as they appeared when this group of structures was at its perfection. (Courtesy Carnegie 
Institution of Washington) 




Fio. 875 B. Some of the hundreds of ruined structures that remain from the Maya civ- 
ilization of Yucatdn. At the left is the building shown in the two preceding pictures. 
(Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washington) 
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Fia A. A field of henequen plants from which the Yucatin of today gets the sisal 
fiber that is its chief buia of import purchase. (Courtesy Nat’l R.R.. of Mexico) 

HENEQUEN 

The limestone areas of Yucatfin turned from sustenance farming, chiefly 
com, to capitalistic commercial production as the result of an American in- 
vention. The self-binding reaper caused a new demand for cheap twine 
about 1880. This article of commerce was obtained from the long, tough fiber 
in the thick, heavy leaves of the henequen plant, which grows wild over nearly 
all parts of this dry limestone plain. In a few decades Yucatfin has become 
the commercial slave of henequen, just as Barbados is of sugar or Mississippi 
once was of cotton. Henequen fi^r, called sisal, is not as good as manila 
hemp, but it is good enough for binder twine. Furthermore, sisal is cheaper. 

This one product makes up from 95 per cent to 98 per cent of the export of 
YucatAn. During the World Wax, when there were no ships to bring the rival 
hemp from Manila, the henequen-dealers and the state government formed a 
trust and reaped a golden harvest by getting more than war profits. The 
state and federal governments participated by taking heavy export taxes, 
over 4 cents American gold per pound. The postwar slump was shown by 
exports of 1,192,000 bales in 1916, a war year, followed by 930,000 bales in 
1920, 560,000 bales in 1921, 460,000 bales in 1922.' The export remained 
close to that figure from 1930 to 1936, inclusive. This means that henequen 
fields were abemdoned, and the people who had come to depend on wages 
were no longer able to buy at the store and found themselves hungry and in 
want. The depression caused the people of Yucatkn to start a vigorous 
policy of henequen utilization, and in a little while they were making nearly 
a hundred articles, including ^ts, neckties, belts, slippers, and baskets. 

' Part of this was due to ctutailinent of production by the trust to enable the demand 
to catch up with the supply. 
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Fio A Siaal fiber drying in the sun of Yucstdn. (Courtesy Nat’l R R. of Mexico) 


Henequen-growing on a commercial scale is a capitalistic enterprise. There 
is a wait of six or seven years before the first leaves can be cut. That wait 
requires capitalistic psychology. The young plants are expensive. Suckers 
are set out from 4 by 11 feet apart in handmade holes in the un plowed and 
usually unplowable rocky soil This is the task of the Maya laborer of the 
henequen plantation. His machete keeps doyrn the rival vegetation until 
the plants arc grown After this they yield from 10 to 15 leaves every six 
months for from ten to twenty years If the rains are heavier than usual, the 
leaves mature more slowly, and the planter may get only three harvests, in- 
stead of four, in two years’ time Tramways are needed to carry the thick 
and heavy leaves to the enpne-driven machines that tear out the 3 per cent 
(by weight) of fiber. This equipment calls for heavy cxpencfiture of cash and 
capital. In its capital and organization, even down to the plantation tram- 
way, the henequen industry bears more resemblance to sugar than to coffee. 

In this streamless region the inhabitants arc dependent upon the sinkholes 
and upon wells for their water supply. Some years ago the United States 
consul at Progreso imported a steel windmill from the United States and set 
it up at the consulate. Today Merida, the capital (pop. 96,000), is said to 
have more windmills than all of Holland, and on each of the 400 or more 
plantations the windmill is a vital necessity. In 1936, in an effort to break 
up the peonage system, the State of Yucatfin declared the henequen industry 
to be a “public utility,” and the large corporate-owned plantations have been 
forced to sell part of their land to the government for redistribution among 
the landless peons, and also to rent their expensive machinery for cleaning 
fiber to the small, independent producers. Although the henequen acreage 
declined from about 318,000 acres in 1921-25 to about 211,000 acres in 1936, 
Yucat&n finds that this cash crop is well suited to its environment, and this 
region still provides the world with about half of its supply of henequen.* 

* See Ahee Foster, "Sisal Production in the Semi-And Karst Country of Yucatan,” 
Journal of Geography, January, 1030, pp. 16-25. 
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SUGAR AND CEREALS 

The two sugar mills of Yucat&n supply only one-third of the local demand, 
and while most of the com needed for bread is home-grown, there is normally 
a cereal import. 

THE FLORIDA KEYS AND THE BAHAMAS 

The Florida Keys and the Bahamas, in about the same latitude as Yucatto, 
bathexl by the same warm ocean currents, built of the same corals, differ from 
Yucat&n in having a thinner soil covering and an Anglo-Saxon government. 
Their chief export arises from the labor of sponge divers, who go out in open 
boats, dive, and tear sponges from the still submerged coral reefs in the shal- 
lows that surround these islands. 

It is probable that during the United States Prohibition era the chief 
export of the Bahamas was bootleg liquor, largely of European manufacture, 
smuggled across to near-by Florida. Between 1914 and 1921 the Bahamas’ 
imports jumped from £376,000 to £1,096,000, but the official exports only in- 
creased from £223,000 to £378,000. What became of the difference is p>erhap8 
covered by the following joke from a Florida newspaper: “Temperance 
Speaker: ‘I’d move heaven and earth to enforce the prohibition law.’ Voice 
from Audience: ‘Tiy something simpler. Move the Bahamas.”' 

In recent years the value of Bahaman imports has been about seven times 
the value of exports. Therefore the total value of sponges,* tomatoes, sisal, 
lumber, and other exports docs not he^pn to pay for the merchandise imports. 
Every year many American tourists stop at Nassau, and it is money earned 
from the tourist trade that enables the people of the Bahamas to pay for 
their imports. In spite of our tariff, the United States continues to remain 
the chief market for Bahaman exports. 

The Bahaman population is mostly Negro, it is reported as very ignorant, 
and its birth rate is 32 per thousand. The Bahamas contain the islands first 
discovered by Columbus, and after all this time their population of 65,000 
bespeaks the poverty of their 4404 square miles of rocky land. The islands 
have a warm and even climate, but there is no hope of irrigation, or any im- 
portant soil or mineral resource. Except for their tourist trade, the Bahama 
Islands are not a land of promise. 

THE SALT INDUSTRY 

Turks Islands and Caicos, to the southeast of the Bahamas, are even more 
inhospitable. The rainfall is only 22 inches at Cockbum Harbor, and irregular 
at that. On this treeless and forsaken waste, the people say that when they 
want to get into the shade they put on a bigger hat, and this is not a mere 
figure of speech. Their chief income is from the sale of salt obtained by the 

‘ See George S. Corfield, "Sponge Industry of the Caribbean Area,” Economic Geography, 
April, 1938, pp. 201-06. In 1030 some mysterioiu disease was slaughtering Bahama sponges. 
The outcome cannot yet be told, but certainly it is a calamity to such a poor people. 
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evaporation of sea water, which can be made to yield 5000 bushels of salt 
per acre of salt pans (diying-vats) per year, if the season is not too rainy. 
In some places the water can be caught at high tide. In other places it must 
be pumped into the pans. For this service the trade wind and a homemade 
windmill often suffice. The first concentration kills the vegetable matter, 
which is precipitated and thrown away. Further concentration causes the 
precipitation of carbonate of lime, which is also thrown away. Another con- 
centration removes sulphate of lime. The water is then pumped or run into 
the salt pans. These are filled several times, until a fine.thick crust of salt 
has settled. Then the remaining liquor is returned to the sea before its other 
contents are precipitated and the salt thereby spoiled. The chief exports 
are about $70,000 worth of salt and $12,000 worth of sponges. It is not sur- 
prising that the Turks Islander leaves his reef of sand and limestone, where 
everything (even sometimes water) must be bought. These people go to 
widely scattered places. 

KEY WEST 

Key West (pop. 13,000) is an interesting exotic. The whim of a Standard 
Oil multimillionaire gave it a railroad built for many miles on concrete arches 
over the shallow coral sea. No hope of profits lay behind this enterprise, 
which made Key West, the one frostless city of the United States, a rail- 
road terminus for car ferries to Cuba. The whim of legislation, which put 
a high tariff on cigars, caused Cuban cigarmakers to move to Key West 
(and also to Tampa) by hundreds. Between Greek sponge divers and Spanish- 
speaking cigarmakers, Key West seemed like a foreign town. But, alas! 
the railroad has been pulled up because of hurricanes, the remaining causeway 
has been converted into a highway, the cigar business has moved away be- 
cause of strikes, many of the citizens are on relief, and the town is almost in 
bankruptcy. Betwerm 1920 and 1930 the population declined from 19,000 
to 13,000. Key Westers hope to build up a tourist trade, but it can probably 
be said that here is a town that is “non compos cconomicus." 



Chapter 44. THE UPLANDS OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND OF CHIAPAS, 
OAXACA, AND GUERRERO 
IN MEXICO 


BESEMBLANCE TO THE WEST INDIES 

CENTRAL AMERICA and Lower Mexico, 
the lands between the plateau on which 
Mexico City stands and the mainland of South 
America, are trade-wind lands — a long main- 
land rather than a string of islands, as in the 
West Indies. Their climate comprises the 
same elements and factors — easterly winds 
bearing moisture and rain to easterly slopes; 
wet, forested eastern plains, made wetter 
by flooding rivers fed by heavy rain on the 
eastern mountains; dry places on the western sides of mountain ranges and 
behind the mountains; southwestern coasts that are dry like the southern 
coasts of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico; interior uplands like those of Puerto 
Rico and Jamaica, differing only in being higher and wider and blessed with 
richer soil, the recent gift of volcanoes. 

The highland backbone divides the 1000 miles of land between the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec and the Isthmus of Panama into three regions: the wet, 
forested, and unhealthy eMt coast, where there are few people; the less wet 
but also unhealthy west coast, where there are also few people; and the 
volcanic uplands in the interior, where most of the people live.‘ Few places 
in the world offer less excuse for the economic discussion of political units as 
such. Better understanding comes by considering human-use regions. 



THE SURFACE OF THE HIGHLANDS 

The upland region is one of nature’s late works. Most of its surface is com- 
posed of material that has been poured out and blown out of many volcanoes. 
Guatemala alone has 30, of which 2 are still active. The slopes HeHnenHin gr 

‘ “ It seems a curious reversal of what we are wont to call normal conditions, when one 
sees rich, fertile plains along the coast almost uninhabited, then finds the population fairly 
dense on steeply sloping, stony mountain-sides at altitudes of three to five thousand feet, 
and finally on the hilly plateau at 8000 feet see little thatched houses clustering thickly 
everywhere, and every available bit of land almost as carefully and industriously cultivated 
as in China.” — Ellsworth Huntington, “Guatemala and the Highest Native AiYwrimn 
CSvilisation," Proceedings cf the American Philosophical Society, SeptmnbeMIctober, 1913. 
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from tlw ohtnce uplaod are often the precipitous walls of labyrintlune valleys 
or gorges. This upland interi<M has been not only vdcanic in its formation, 
but also volcanic in its history: 

A- TROUBLED HISTORY 

Central America has been a storm center of history. In its present state 
of organisation it includes seven political divisions, one of them a colony; 
British Honduras, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama, all except British Honduras masquerading under the 
name of republic.® The very idea of a rop\iblic is virtually unknown, except 
perhaps in Costa Rica. 

Since most of the people of Central America live in the upland, it is the 
upland that has dominated the history of those countries. Central America 
ended the brutal period of Spanish rule by beginning an equally brutal or 
even more brutal period. It was really a period of private wars dignified 
by the names of rebellions and revolutions. The five Latin countries north 
of Panama were originally five subdivisions of a Spanish province. Shortly 
after they became independent they were annexed for a year or two to 
Mexico. Next they tried independence for a few years, and promptly fell 
to warring among themselves and split into five pieces. Then from time 
to time they have been combined in twos, threes, fours, and fives, but never 
for very long at a time. In 1921 a new union of three of the subdivisions 
into a federation was announced, but it too perished within its first year, 
another example of the infant mortality of states. The history of these 
countries is something that has not yet reached our imagination. It is too 
difficult to believe — witness this passage from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
quoting F. Boyle; 

Of its [Nicaragua’s] five earliest rulers, “the first had been a murderer; the second 
a murderer and rebel; the third murdered the second; the fourth was a forger; the 
fifth a murderer and rebel." Then came the hopeless revolts of the Indians against 
intolerable oppression. 

■ To continue the quotation; 

In 1823 Nicaragua joined the Federal Union of the five Central American states, 
which was dissolv^ in 1839. While it lasted Nicaragua was the scene of continual 


® AREAS AND POFULATION OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


Country 

Area in eq. mi. 

Population 

Population per 
eq. mi. 

Panama 

32,380 

510,000 (1934 est.) 

15.8 

Costa Rica 

23,000 

540,000 (1936 est.) 

23.6 

Nicarsffua 

49,500 

830,000 (1935 est.) 

16.8 

El Salviulor 

13,176 

1,632,000 (1936 est.) 

123.9 

Honduras 

46,250 

962,000 (1935 cen.) 

20.8 

Guatemala 

48,290 

2,420,000 (1936 est.) 

50.1 

British Honduras 

Total 

8,598 

221,194 

55,000 (1935 est.) 
6,949,000 

6.4 


Source: U.S. Dept Commerce, Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1937, 1938, p. 367. 
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bloodshed, caused partly by its attempts to secede from the confederacy, partly by its 
wars with Costa Rica for the possession of the disputed territory of Chi^caste, be- 
tween the great lake and the Gulf of Nicoya, partly also by the bitter rivalries of the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. During the brief existence of the Federal Union no 
fewer than 396 persons exercised the supreme power of the republic and the different 
states.-'' 

Nor is all this chaos a matter of the past. In Honduras, politically the 
worst of all the states, there were thirty-three revolutionary outbreaks be- 
tween February 1, 1920, and August, 1923. On these occasions, martial law 
was declared and machine gims swept the streets of the capital. Then 
the people held an election, but they could not elect anyone because the 
winner must have a majority. After this came real civil war and a dictator. 
As a result Honduras early in February found itself -without laws, either 
statutory or constitutional, and with its commerce paralyzed, its industries 
stopped, its telegraph lines cut, all printing suspended, and life and property 
endangered. To obtain revenue the dictatorship resorted to the imposition 
of forced loans on natives and foreigners alike — and in the case of the latter 
in violation of treaties with for<iign countries. 

While much can be said against the United States policy of armed inter- 
vention in former years, certainly the provocation was great. Because of 
the Monroe Doctrine, no European power dared to intervene when the lives 
and property of foreigners were at stake. Hence it was up to Uncle Sam to 
play the role of self-appointed policeman, to step in and establish law and 
order whenever conditions became intolerable. Thus, “The marines have 
landed and have the situation well in hand!” came to be a common byword 
in times of trouble and stress. 

Today we have the Good Neighbor policy, and the United States Marines 
have not set foot in Central America since their evacuation of Nicaragua on 
January 2, 1933. More and more the little republics are settling disputes 
among themselves by arbitration, sometimes, it is true, as a result of “peaceful 
persuasion” by the great Colossus of the North. But if history repeats it- 
self, there will be more revolutions in Central America, and at such times 
the lives and property of foreigners will be endangered. If intervention is 
necessary in the future to make a bad neighbor act respectable, it is to be 
hoped that collective action by the American nations will solve the problem. 
There is no reason why a community of nations should have to tolerate a bad 
neighbor. 

PEOPLE AND PRODUCTION 

Since Central America has had so much war, it is easy to see why it should 
have poorly developed transportation and primitive industry, and why, like 
the uplands of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico, it should depend so largely on 
the valuable and easily exported coffee. Coffee is far and away the chief 
export of the uplands; it is here what cotton has been to the southern part 
of the United States. 

Said a native Salvadorean: “We should erect a monument to the Braziliaff 
* Encyclopaedia Britanniea, lltb ed., 'Vol. 19, p. 646. 
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schoolteacher who, in 1840, brought the coffee tree here from his own country. 
The day he planted that first tree in his garden, he laid the cornerstone of 
our national prosperity.” That statement is certainly true not only of El 
Salvador but also of the upland areas of^Guatcmala, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Bica, where the coffee plant during the last half-century has been the chief 
source of income.* Honduras, however, produces much less coffee than these 
countries, whereas Panama produces almost none.* The area of intensive 
coffee production in all these countries is near the Pacific. Honduras has 
but little of this zone. As to Panama, its narrow upland did not attract the 
early Spanish settlers, and it is still an area of scanty population. 

This highland extends from western Panama to the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, with only one short break at Lake Nicaragua. It has the great ad- 
vantage of tropic uplands — coolness, moderate rain, and few mosquitoes. 
The soil produced by volcamc dust is very rich and enduring, so that these 
highlands were populous with natives when discovered by the white man. 
The conquering Spanish promptly and wisely made their settlements on the 
cool plateau, where to this day every capital city, save Panama, is located. 

The upland region includes parts of manj^ countries, but life is much the 
same in all. The greatest point of difference is in the racial make-up. In 
Ontral America and southern Mexico the Spaniards did not exterminate 
the Indian, as they did in the West Indies. Over most of the area, the Indian 
makes up the great bulk of the population. He lives by the primitive agri- 
culture of marihetc and hoe described in Chapter 40 and in the section 
dealing with Puerto Rico. The traveler on the plateau trails is quite likely 
to meet a string of Indians with sacks of coffee on their backs, trudging toward 
the railroad station. The Indians wear homemade shirts and trousers of the 
cheape.st undyed cotton cloth and homemade hats of palm-leaf fiber. They 
• live in nativt; villages of thatched houses, or frequently in stone hou.ses at 
high elevations. 

The little fields are set almost exclusively to corn, black beans, and squashes. 
The squash is much priztid for making a stew, w'hich is sometimes enlivened 
•by a bit of meat. Around the villagt; there may be trees of mangoes and 
avocados. The banana does not thrive because of the dry season, which 
lasts from November till April — the season for harvesting and drying the 
coffee. As the land Ls mostly steep and the population often is too dense 
for roving agriculture, the Indian farmers sometimes ridge the hillsides into 
little terraces to keep the soil from washing away. 

Except for the few plantation-managers, the few white people of the coffee 
zone live exclusively in the towns, ^me of these coffee plantations were 
started by the simple device of buying from the President a large tract of 
land, including an Indian village or two. By this process the villagers be- 
came the vassals of the white owner. By the laws of the country, the Indian 
could not run away from his village and the landowner had the right to con- 

‘ See Louise Hearst, “Coffee Industry of Central America,” Econmnic Geography, Jan- 
uary, 1932, pp. 53-66. 

* Coffee exports in 1936 in millions of pounds; Guatemala, 112.1; El Salvador, 110.4 
(1935 data); Costa Rica, 47; Nicaragua, 28.^ Honduras, 3.4; Panama, .03. Panama’s 
small production is locate in the province of ChiriquI near the Costa Rican border. 
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Fig. a. a grove of coffee trees on the central plateau of Costa Rica. Shade is furnished 
by leguminous trees and by the useful plantain, showing its long leaves at the left. (Couiv 
Robert S. Platt) 


script, for a certain number of days’ work per year, the poor wretch who 
had inherited this land from ancestors who may have held it for centuries. 
Those are the people who are seen along the roadsides bearing sacks of 
coffee on their heads. There 
is a saying that “God made 
the mule to give the Indian 
a rest.” 

Central America traded by 
way of the Pacific for three 
hundred years. There were 
good reasons for this. The 
Central American plateau is 
much nearer the Pacific shore 
than the Caribbean, and 
travel was so very difficult 
across the wet casteni plain 
in the prerailroad days that it 
was easier to sail around Cape 
Horn and climb up from a Pa- 
cific port. Every country in 
Central America has a Pacific 
port, but for three hundred 
years the journeyfromthe sea- 
port on the plain to the capital Fio. B. Coffee trees in Central America. Each 



on the plateau was most labo- 
rious, ^ing accomplished by 
mule ^d sometimes by oxcart 


dot equals 500,000 trees. This map bears an exceed- 
ingly close resemblance to the map of the distribution 
of population. (Courtesy Louise Hearst and Eeo- 
nomie Geography) 





Fis. A. A cart of primeval deaim used for hauling coffee from plantation to drying yard, 
central plateau of Costa Rica. (Courtesy Robert S. Platt) 

over trails and gutted roads. The first railroads were on the shorter Pacific 
routes, bringing out the trade of Guatemala, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. 
Only Costa Rica had its first railroad to the Atlantic. To this day the chief 
centers of population of Hon- 
duras depend upon cart and 
automobile to connect the 
capital, Tegucigalpa, with 
•ships at the port of San Lo- 
renzo on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
a beautiful arm of the Pacific. 
Nicaragua is still hoping to 
build a railroad to the Atlantic, 
and El Salvador has no need of 
one now that the Panama 
Canal is in operation. Nicarar 
gua also hopes for a canal, but 
the prospects are not bright. 

The coffee plantations are 
scattered along the plateau 
from the Mexican State of 
Chiapas (where there is room 
example of isolated existence in the for considerable extension of 
mg^nds of eouthem Mexico. "In every ravine poffpc-irrnwiTiir'i and tbrraurVi 
back in the mountains are the huts of the Indians, growing), ana tnrou^ 

surrounded by patches of corn and beans and garden the uplands of Guatemala, El 
truck. A few pigs, many chickens, a cow or two, and Salvador, and Honduras, and 
TOme burros complete the domestic economy.” at, „„ f, , j , . . 

(Courtesy Ben F. lemert) upland section of 
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Fta. A. Thus did the Central American l^aniords on the plateau connect with the 
outside world for mure than thre<; centuries. These cargoes of kerosene are new, but the 
route and the method are old. (Courtesy Institute of Current World Affairs) 


Nicaragua between Lake Nicaragua and the Honduran boundary. South 
of Lake Nicaragua, the Costa Rican plateau has the same dependence upon 
coffee, which is the chief claim upon the produce of foreign lands.' 

El Salvador is the smallest and the most populous of the Central American 
countries, but it is no more populous than parts of Costa Rica or Guatemala. 
The point is that nearly all of its land is in the plateau region of coffee, 
beans, and corn. 

The Costa Rican plateau is unique in that most of its population is largely 
white, many pure white of Spanish stock, being generally recognized by trav- 
elers as of better caliber than other people of Central America. They are 
better clothed and better shod, although they have the same agriculture and 
the same economic dependence upon the coffee export. In the very best 
parts of this undulating upland the small farms, with their stone-fenced fields 
of com and potatoes, resemble New England. The houses have plastered 
walls and tiled roofs.’’ The capital city, San JosS, a beautiful white town, is 
very distinctly a 'eciiter of l<]uropean culture, but the isolation of the region 
is well .shown by the fact that the 150 miles of motor road connecting it 
with some of the neighboring towns comprise the motor roads of the whole 
country, which is larger than Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
combined, and has a population one-half larger than that of Vermont. 

• The craffee crop of Central America is grown in quite well-defined and widely separated 
areas, which are found at definite levels on the interior plateaus and on mountain slopes 
facing the Pacific. The most important coffee areas are found at elevations of from 1S(K) 
to 5()00 feet, although a few coffre plantations are found at elevations as low as 6(X) feet 
and as i^h as 6(X)0 feet. (Louise Heorst, op. dt.,p. fiS) 

’ An interesting series of articles by Robert S. Platt on Central America and the West 
Indies appeared in the Journal of Geography, 1923. 
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EjS^ward from the high plateau of the volcanic ranges there is in central 
Guatemala an upland section (ff many mountain ridges called Alta Verapaz. 
This is high enough to be healthful. It rccdves more rain than the plat^u, 
and here not only coffee but the banana is at home. In this locality the 
In^an houses are surrounded by patches of bananas, which provide fruit for 
home use. As the population is scanty, the people practice the primitive 
roving tropical agriculture, cutting down the forest for a crop or two of 
bananas and com, and letting it grow up while they clear another piece of 
ground.' Their money crop is coffee, winch can reach tha railroad only by 
being carried for two or three weeks on man-back or muleback. 

On the eastern slopes of these uplands, forest, much of it pine, claims 
the land down to 2000 feet elevation, more or less, and soon gives, way to 
the tropical jungle at lower altitudes. On the western slopes, which have 
less rain, the coffee, com, aqd bean zone mns down to about 1000 feet ele- 
vation. In these intermediate forest slopes between the eofiee zone and the 
lowland there are scattered cattle ranches, furnishing an export of hides and 
local production of meat for the more densely peopled coffee country just 
above them. 

The Guatemalan and Casta Rican uplands go up to 7000 fc'et, and even 
higher, a height where frost is common.' Everywhere above 6000 feet wheat, 
barley, and potatoes are grown. The ground is prepared for wheat with a 
hoe; the crop is cut with a sickle, tramped out by the feet of animals, win- 
nowed by the wind, and ground by hand, and it may be added that the re- 
sulting bread is much more whoksome than that from the finished flour 
that is made by the boasted American mills, for it has in it all the mineral 
salts and vitamins, as well as the very important roughage. 


MINING 

The boom literature of Latin America makes much talk of Central American 
mines, but the recent record of output is not impressive. True, the Spaniards 
in the early days worked thousands of natives to death in gold mines. There 
is some gold and lead produced in Guatemala. Despite much talk of mineral 
resources in Central America, until they are proved, it is far better not to 
count on them. There arc no important mining industries. Those which exist 
are almost exclusively under foreign management, chiefly American, but in 
some cases English and German. Hand raining can be carried on almost 

* Migratory agriRulture of this type involves the clearing of forested lands l>y girdling 
OT burning, followed by the planting of lianan^ or corn between the dead trees or stumps. 
Planting is done with hoes or shaip-pointed sticks. After a few years the forest is invad^ 
by tough coarse grasses or by scrub, and the native is forced to move on to another part of 
the forest, where the clearing of land is, by comparison, easier. This primitive, migratory 
farming is known as milpa agriculture. 

• In this part of the world the people speak of three zones. The first is the (ierra caliente, 
the lowj hot, humid land of bananas, coconuts, swamps^ and malaria that is found along 
the Caribbean coast (see next chapter). Above 2000 feet is the tieira UmpUida, or temperate 
zone, where coffee becomes the money crop, and the people live on their bananas, com, 
b^ns, avocados, papayas, and other fruits. At about OCKK) feet, above the coffee zone, the 
tierrafrla, or cold land as it seems to the natives, begins, and here one finds such crops 
as wheat, barley, and potatoes. 
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anywhere, but scientific and efficient mining usually requires much heavy 
machinery. This calls for roads and transport, which most of Central America 
lacks. Think of the difficulty of operating a mine at the far end oi a ISO* 
mile oxcart road and mule trail. It is smidl wonder that Honduras is reported 
to be strewn with the wrecks of machinery and men. 

THE FUTURE OF CENTRAL AMERICAN UPLANDS 

The best lands in all this plateau have been taken. While there is much 
unused land, it is like the used land, hilly, often precipitous. Therefore it 
offers no possibility of an easy use of machinery and scientific mechanical 
prosecution of agriculture. At the present time some of the native fields 
have the almost unbelievable slope of 45°, which is much steeper than the 
common house roof. On such steep slopes soil erosion is a problem, for the 
land, once cleared, is exposed to the destructive force of tropical downpours, 
and much of the original, fertile topsoil has been lost. Fortunately, many 
of the upland volcanic soils arc rich and deep, and the soil-forming processes 
are rapid. It is, however, difficult to see how this region can be expected to 
show great increase over its present production, and if it does, it will be along 
very much the present Unea, with one or two products for export, presumably 
coffee, perhaps tobacco, possibly fruit. All the other produce will be eaten 
by the local population, which can double or treble quite as fast as products 
can, provided peace and sanitation ^ve the present high birth rate a chance 
to function normally by producing grown-ups rather than infant funerals, 
as is now so often the case. 

In Guatemala, which has much the largest population, there are large 
Indian populations, even on the highlands, which have thus far had but small 
Spanish influence. Some of these communities still own their land in com- 
mon, as from time beyond the memory of man. The Indian who wishes to 
cultivate asks the headman to assign him a plot. In some of these com- 
munities cultivation is entirely by hand. The increase of population is 
bringing the people to the hunger line, and surplus population is moving 
off to seek labor on coffee plantations and in the towns. Also the Guatemalan 
Government (dictatorship of the right) is trying to break up the communal 
ownership (ejido) at the same time that the Mexican Government (some- 
times called dictatorship of the left) is trying to restore it. The great problem 
of the southern countries of North America again arises — political stability. 
Can it be achieved under the Good Neighbor policy? Can these small coun- 
tries maintain stability without outside intervention? Political stability often 
goes hand in hand with economic stability. Are most of the countries too 
dependent upon the market price of one commodity — coffee from the up- 
land, bananas from the lowland? 

Central America has also another problem of no mean proportions, a 
plague of earthquakes — a not uncommon accompaniment of volcanic ac- 
tivity. For generations cities have been shaken into ruins all over Central 
America, and the coming of the age of science has nothing to stop them or 
even tell when they will come. In December, 1917, and January, 1918, San 
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Fio. A. Com cultivation works soil destruction on the uplands of Central America as 
well (badly) as in the other parts of the world, and steadily reduces the possibilities of the' 
future. (Courtesy Ellsworth Huntington) 


Salvador, capital of El Salvador, was destroyed, and Guatemala City, a 
city of 100,000 people, was almost completely demolished.'” These same 
earthquakes destroyed the Costa Rican city of Cartago, and by an interesting 
irony of fate destroyed the Palace of Peace that had been built by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to celebrate and perpetuate one of the frequent unions of the warring 
Central American states. Furtlier irony was furnished by the Government 
of the United States. One of the first decisions of the Court of International 
Justice which sat in this palace at Cartago was violated by the United States, 
because it interfered with our strong-hand Caribbean policy at the time. 

THE MEXICAN UPLANDS OF CHIAPAS, OAXACA, 

AND GUERRERO 

Chiapas is to Guatemala what New Brunswick is to Maine — an exten- 
sion of the same thing, with an imaginary political line cutting across .peoples, 
cultures, and industries. The uplands of Chiapas show a continuation of 
the Guatemalan corn, beans, and coffee plantations, and the same unedu- 
cated Indian farmers who have been there for centuries. 

A few years ago the chief export of Chiapas was some 4000 to 5000 tons 

** On March 31, 1931, Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, wan almost completely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake and the fire that followed. The loss of life exceeded 2000, and 
property damage amounted to about 120,000,000. Over 30,000 people were made homeless, 
and 18,000 were fed daily in the relief work that was undertaken by the U.H Marines and 
other interests. To get the stai^ring simficance of these losses, they should be compared 
to the wealth and population m the whme country. Proportionmly, it would have meant 
for the United Stato 5,000,000 homeless. 
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F)a. A. Panorama of a part of the town of leuala in the hinchlandB almost due south of 
Mexico City, not far from the Rio Balsas. Kacn garden is surrounded by a fence and an 
irrigation ditch, with trees along many of the ditches. Irrigation water sometimes makes 
the streets kne^eep with mud, but the town nevertheless has a picturesque plaza. (See 
Fig. 891 A.) (Courtesy Ben F. Leraert) 



Fig. B. a kitchen in a home in Iguala. AH the food is cooked on the little sheet-iron 
stove except the tortillas, which are baked on a disk of sheet iron over a small charcoal fire 
between three pieces of stone. (Courtesy Ben F. I^emert) 


of coffee produced in the Soconuscd district along the Pacific slope. In re- 
cent years, however, expropriation of plantation land by the Government 
has caused the coffee output to decline, and bananas have become the lead- 
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Fig. a. The plaft in Iguala. It ia always cool under the tamarind trees, and rarely 
indeed dues anyone hurry, but ice cream has been introduced. What the future holds is 
hard to predict. (Coui'tesy Ben F. Lemert) 



Fig. B. As the automobile road cuts a path for swift communication throiuh the 
.Appalachians, the Ozarks, the Rockies, so this one cuts its path from Mexico Oty to 
•Acapulco, and Acapulco becomes a seashore resort for people from the City of Mexico. 
.Acapulco is beautiful, which is more than can lie said for Veracruz. (Courtesy Ben F. Lemert) 

iiig export. Both coffee and bananas are .shipped via tlu; Tehuantepec R.R. 
to Puerto Mexico and Veracruz on the Gulf of Mexico, and thence by steamer 
to foreign markets. Chiapas has much unused land suitable for coffee pro- 
duction, and also savannas with good pasture. 

Westward from Chiapas are the highlands of Oaxaca and Guerrero, cut 
off from Chiapas by the lowlands of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and cut off 
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from the main hij^landB of Mexico 
by the deep valley of the river 
Bateas. This plateau is not so hi gh 
as the Centred Plateau of Mexico. 
It resranbles nu>re the uplands of 
Chiapas, but there are two difier> 
ences — rainfall and surface. 

The uplands of Oaxaca and Gue- 
rrero have not been covered over 
recently with volcanic ash and lavs 
to level up and enrich them. They 
are, on the contrary, an old land 
where the streams have bad time 
to cut the terrain into a myriad of 
valleys, leaving little level upland 
at the top and making but little 
level valley land at the bottom. In 
these two respects they resemble 
the more rugged parts of the Alle- 
gheny Plateau. 

It was from the little town of 
Taxco, nestled in the Guerrero 
mountains at an elevation of 5000 
feet, that the first mined silver was 
shipped to Spain, and in colonial 
days it must have been a long and 
dangerous journey for the pack trains 
carrying silver to Mexico City, 
only 102 miles away. While Oaxaca and Guerrero are said to have consid- 
erable deposits of gold, silver, lead, and even iron and coal,** mineral produc- 
tion at the present time is almost negligible, a consequence primarily of 
topographic isolation. One does not have to go more than a few miles from 
the modem highways that now connect Mexico City with Acapulco and 
Oaixaca to find primitive Indian life that has been changed but Uttle since 
the first days of Spanish domination. Professor Frank Tannenbaum tells 
of visiting communities where a wheeled vehicle had never been seen. 

As a further handicap, the rainfall is light, and so variable as to make 
agriculture uncertain save in a few favored valleys that are wider than the 
rest and offer room for irrigation. Long ago these became the seats of crowded 
Indian populations, and in one of them is today the present state capital, 
Oaxaca, surrounded by a cluster of villages. 

Until recently this was a region seldom visited by North Americans. In 
1932 I visited Taxco, which at that time was unspoiled by a tourist trade. 
The bus was filled with Mexicans and one American, who instmeted the 
driver in his best “collegiate” Spanish to be sure to stop at Taxco. Some 
time later, a mile or so beyond Taxco, the driver slammed on his brakes, 
“ See Jeslis Qalindo y Villa, Oeognfia de Mexico, Barcelona, 1930, pp. 117-18. 
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Fio. A. The mountains near Taxeo, Guerrero, showing the lookout post of a silver-mine 
owner of the eighteenth century. In a country so broken as this it is easy to understand 
isolation, the necessity of economic self-sufiiciency, and the restriction of exports to such 
valuable things as silver. (Photo by M. Ogden Phillips) 

opened the door, and pointed back to the town in the distance with but a 
word of explanation, “AUd!” (“There!”). I found that a midday tropical sun 
can be excetidingly uncomfortable, even at a high elevation, as I trudged 
wearily back to my destination. But the trip was worth the trouble, for 
there was much to be seen: a beautiful cathedral erected in 1757 by the 
wealthy mine-owner Josef le Borda; the lookout point where Borda used 
to watch his pack trains, laden with silver, leave on their tortuous journey 
to the capital; the quaint native houses with their red-tiled roofs; the veri- 
table maze of cobblestone streets, only one of them being wide enough to ac- 
commodate an automobile; a tranquil plaza that would be transformed into 
a noisy, commercial battlefield on market day; barefooted natives with 
typical sombreros and serapes — in short, an Indian village little changed 
since colonial times. 



Chapter 45. MOIST EASTERN LOWLANDS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO 


TROPICAL HEAT AND MOISTURE 

WHEN one considers the almost luiinhabited 
forests that make up much of the low plain of 
eastern Central America and Mexico and com- 
pares them to the populous islands of the West 
Indies, it seems to be a misfortune of nature that 
all the low-lying tropic lands could not have been 
islands, and not large islands, cither. This idea 
is intere.stmgly enforced by man’s experience with 
three little islands called the Bay (Bahfa) Islands 
about 30 miles off the Caribbean coast of Honduras. 

One of these islands, RoatSn, is composed of limestone formations honey- 
combed with caves into which all water runs, so that there is no stream, 
no swamp, no place for mosquitoes to breed. This island was settled early, 
and became full of people long ago. People from Roatan moved across to 
the neighboring island of Bonaca (Guawaja). This is composed of hills, 
streams, fertile valleys, swamps, and tight soils. Therefore it h^ the makings 
of mosquitoes. Repeatedly the population of Bonaca has been decimat^ 
by malaria. To escape mosquitoew, some people from Bonaca settled on a 
coral islet a short distance off the leeward shores of the island. Being on the 
leeward side of the Island, this islet was protected from the full force of 
trade-wind surf and the heaviest storms; there was no place on it for mos- 
quitoes to breed, and enough breeze to blow them away. People built their 
houses here, and went over to Bonaca by boat each day to grow and harvest 
their crops of coconuts, cacao, bananas, and vegetables, coming back at 
evening with their crops and drinking-water. 

The population of the islet grew. Every house space was taken. People 
carried stones in boats to enlarge the island, and when this was no longer 
possible, some houses were built on piles. The immunity from mosquittxis 
has caused the islet to be a local health resort, people from the fever-infested 
mainland near by coming over te get a mosquito-free vacation in the crowded 
village upon the coral rock and the piles. 

You might say that, these Bay Islands are a geographical laboratory, whose 
findings tell a great tale of man’s ups and downs in the tropics. This labora- 
tory experiment goes far to explain Central America, composed as it is of 
a low, wide eastern plain, a high plateau, and a narrow western plain. The 
plateau is populous; the eastern plain below is not populous. The plateau is 
cool; the plain is hot. The plateau has moderate rain with a dry season; the 
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plain has much rain 
and no dry season, the 
one locally called the 
dry season being 
merely less wet than 
the rest. In eastern 
Guatemala the natives 
gay it rains thirteen 
months in the year. 

The plateau is well 
drain^; the plain is 
swampy. The atmos- 
phere on the plain is so 
damp that at Ck)16n it 
is a common practice 
to put shoes and 
clothes into a “dry Fio. A. The significant thing to notice about the rainfall 

closet” where a burn- Mexico is the gi^t range and the large area with a low 

, , rainfall, 

mg lamp keeps them 

from molding. It’s the oppressive humidity that “gets” you, not the heat. 

We of the North often have an exaggerated idea of the degree of tropic 
heat. At Puerto Barrios, on the Caribbean coast of Guatemala, in May, 
the hottest month, the average temperature is 81° F. (St. Louis has 79.1°), 
the average temperature in January is 74°.. Many parks of the middle United 
States are hotter, if you ask the thermometer, but the trade-wind heat and 
humidity are continuous, day in, day out, mouth in, month out. Note the 
difference between the hotte.st and the coldest month, onl.y seven degrees. 
There is more difference between day and night than between winter and 
summer. This is true of all shoies against which the trade wind blows. 




THE JUNGLE 

The thick forest, often with much undergrowth, ail tied together with 
creepers, is the result of this continuous heat and moisture. The jungle is 
not necessarily a sign of fertility. It is a sign of heat and moisture. The 
Northerner, seeing the palms and the thick vegetation, is prone to over- 
estimate tropical fertility. Aside from fresh volcanic and the deeper lime- 
.stone soils and alluvial lands, the soils of rainy tropic lands tend to be poor. 
The heavy rain has leached them, often to a low grade of fertility. They 
get no respite by a winter protection of freezing, as is the case in the Ndrth. 
Plant roots are ceaselessly sucking out fertility, and rain is continually leach- 
ing out the plant nutrients from the soil. 

This east coast of Central America starts at the seaside with sandy beaches, 
often a long sandbar, like that on the Now Jersey coast. Behind it are salt 
lagoons sometimes called lakes; then come swamps and large areas of sand 
interspersed with areas of good soil. The plateau soils, mostly volcanic, are 
on the whole much richer than the coastal-plain soils. Between the seacoast 
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and 2000 feet elevation is the natural home of mahogany, logwood, coconut, 
rubber tree, chicle tree, monkeys, parrots, jaguars, wild pigs, alligators, and 
turtles, and in addition the dominant animal, not man, but the mosquito — 
buzzi buzzi buzzi bite, bitel 

tHE LACK OF DEVELOPMENT EXPLAINED 

All these difficulties explain, why the east coast has remained almost un- 
settled and even in parts unexplored by white men, why it is still largely in 
the undisturbed possession of the few native Indians who manage to exist 
there.* 

Until the coming of the railroads the cast coast, for practical purposes, 
was as far away from the people on the plateau, and almost as little known, 
as the Pacific Coast was to the rest of the United States at the time of the 
Mexican War. 

If anyone is inclined to say that the lack of development of the eastern 
plains is due to Spanish misgovemment, let him consider the facts and 
figures for British Honduras. At the end of generations of British rule the 
population averages about 6 people per square mile, mostly black, and the 
chief exports arc chicle, mahogany, and bananas. Belize, the capital city 
(pop. 17,000), is the world metropolis for chicle, a gum used for the base of 
chewing gum and gathered as rubber is gathered, by tapping the tree in 
the dry season. Much of it is brought over the land boundaries of British 
Honduras from the back country by Negroes and Indians who now range 
the unsettled forests as hunters seek furs in the North Woods. Note that 
British rule and British capital have brought British Honduras only to the 
lowest stage of extractive or exploitation industry — gathering the free prod- 
ucts of nature. 

Hardwoods of the forest have been the main attraction of all this coast 
to the trading man. In 1688 Jamaican woodcutters landed on the eoast 
and started to cut logwood. The Spanish attacked them, and the wood- 
cutters drove them out and hoisted the British flag. It still waves, but to 
this day this British colony is almost unpeopled save for woodcutters, and 
they are not British. In Canada, woodcutters are British. 

The man who gets mahogany is called a mahogany-hunter, a name which 
by implication tells much about the tropical forest. Rarely does this forest 
have solid stands of good timber, as do the forests of the temperate zone. 
The mahogany-hunter climbs a tall tree from which he can look over an 
expanse of thick forest. In the distance he sees mahogany trees towering 
aboVe the level. He gets the location of one or two, climbs down the tree, 
and may have to take his machete and laboriously cut a path toward the 
located tree. If it is near a stream or a land that will be overflowed, all is 
well, very well. The tree can be cut down and wait there until the next rainy 

> “For day after day, however, the traveler finds no inhabitants, and place after place 
which appears on the map as a village proves to have only two or three houses or to be 
merely an abandoned hut. Boads and even trails are almost non-existent, and in most 
places the machete must constantly be used to open up a pathway.” — Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, “Guatemala and the Highest Native American Civilization,” Zoe. cU. 
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seaaoB, wbea he returns to the place and the log j»4oating; but often tins 
thicket will not let it float away. Laboriously, with machete and ax, the 
man, wading, splashing, canoeing, riding on the log, chops a pathway by 
which the logs can be ik>ated through the forest to some stream and down 
the stream to some port. If the tree happens to stand on land that is not 
overflowed land, a roadway must be clear^ through the forest for a heavy* 
wheeled cart to take the logs to some point where water can do the rest. Those 
who have , seen mahogany logs on American wharves have noticed that they 
have been nearly always squared with axes. This is«much work, but is 
done in the woods to reduce the labor of handling under such adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

Although the uplands of British Honduras are said to contain an extensive 
stand of pine forest, its softwood requirements are met chiefly by importa- 
tion. The inaccessibility of local stands of softwood and high logging costs 
make it necessary for the colony to import its entire supply of dressed lumber 
and about half its supply of rough lumber, chiefly yellow pine from the 
southern United States and Douglas fir from British Columbia. In 1923 
there was loud talk about an American company that was going to supply 
this from the pines of the interior, but — those pines still stand. 

THE RUBBER EPOCH 

The Castilla rubber tree grows in much of this forest country, and for a 
few decades there was a lively business in gathering the rubber from the wild 
trees, which were usually killed in the process; for who would leave a rubber 
tree alive for someone else to kill, when by killing it himself he could get 
rubber he would never otherwise see? The rubber product has disappeared 
for two good reasons: one, the almost complete extermination of available 
rubber trees, and the other, the cheap supply of plantation rubber in the 
Far East, where the abundant coolie labor in Ceylon and Malaysia produces 
at a cost that a Central Americaii Indian can rarely afford to match. 

The coconut grows wild along these shores, as it does on nearly all other 
tropic shores, and since it thrives well on sandy sea beaches, it is very ac- 
cessible to the boatmen on the lagoons. It is of rising importance and value, 
being one of the chief exports of Honduras. 

THE PANAMA CANAL AND TROPICAL SANITATION 

Panama has long been a center of Isthmian transit, first by 'mule trail, 
then by wagon road, then by railroad, and finally by canal. The Panama 
Canal is the greatest thing that has happened in Central America since its 
settlement by the white man. It dominates not only econcunics but politics, 
for the creation of the Republic of Panama is generally recognized as an epi- 
sode in the construction of the canal. 

The early works in this region, namely, the Panama R.R., built in 1849- 
52, led to frightful loss of life because of the deadly climate, especially from 
yellow fever. It was finished only by the aid of Chinese, and it was often 
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said, figuratively of course, but with a sad basis in fact, that there was a 
dead Chinese for every tie in the 48 miles of railroad. Later the French, 
under De Lesseps, flushed with their success in building the Suez Canal 
through the desert, started to build the Panama Canal through swamp and 
jungle. They failed, partly because of graft but much more because of 
ydlow fever and other diseases. 1 have talked with men who worked on 
this enterprise, and I know that the work was undertaken only by men in 
financial desperation, tempted by double or even quadruple salaries, and that 
they lived in haunting fear of early death. And the way that Europeans 
and Americans died on those works gave them abundant reason to fear for 
their lives. 

In the short period of less than twenty years that intervened between the 
collapse of the French enterprise and the beginning of the work of the United 
States on the Panama Canal, the world had entered a new epoch, so far as 
the tropics were concerned. This new epoch was introduced by the advance 
of the germ theory of disease to the point where yellow fever was no longer 
a mystery. It was known to be carried from one man to the next by the 
female of one particular genus of mosquito, the Siegomyia. Malaria also was 
found to be mosquito-bome. These discoveries made a profound difference 
in the reputation of Panama under the two canal enterprises. Since the 
mosquito was the enemy, he was systematically fought. At the source of 
every stream near the canal works a barrel of crude petroleum was emptied, 
going in drop by drop to furnish a continuous skim of oil, which is fatal to 
the young mosquito as he thrusts his head above the water to breathe. Every 
marsh was drained or oil-coated. Trees were cut down and even tall grass 
was out down, so that the wind, blowing from the sea, could comb the mos- 
quitoes out and drive them back into the forests. Panama, which had had 
one of the highest death rates in the world, soon had one of the lowest. 

This was no democracy where the Board of Health had to be elected or 
appointed by an elected mayor, and where the political pull of the owner 
decided what would be done about a nuisance. Sanitation was carried out 
by the United States Army. The sanitary policeman walked down the back 
street. Was there a hole in the mosquito netting? If so, a fine fell upon the 
unlucky owner, for he might have yellow fever, or malaria, and a mosquito 
might go through that hole, bite him and become infeoted, and go and bite 
someone else and infect that person. Was there a tomato can in the back 
yard? If so, a fine fell upon the careless owner, for a tomato can would be 
filled by the frequent rains and raise a few dozen mosquitoes. Thus by 
stringent measures the death rate became almost unbelievably low. Then a 
new member was added to the sanitary force, a small, easily domesticated 
fish, the gambusia, or top minnow. It will live in the rain barrel or cistern 
and eat the mosquito larvae. Its great trouble is prosperity, which sometimes 
gets it into the fiying-pan when it ought to be on its beat. 

The Panama experience shows the possibilities and also the limitations of 
sanitation in the wet tropics. When the canal was finished, some of the 
Negro workmen were granted permission to cultivate plots of land beyond 
the area subject to sanitary control by the United States Government. These 
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Nqsroes through carelessness bred malaria, which was carried back into the 
area of sanitation, resulting in some increase of this dread disease. 

A BIT OF THE TROPICS PRIMEVAL - 

As the waters rose behind the Gattin Dam at the east end of the Panama 
Canal, a lake was formed, the Gatdn Lake, and in the lake are some islands. 
The rising water cut off and walled off sections of forest, with all their deni- 
zens — a perfect botanic garden, a perfect zoo. One of these islands has been 
set apart as a place for the study of undisturbed tropical nature. It has on 
it lodges for the shelter of accredited visiting scientists. Paths are cut through 
it where observers can pass and study the plants and the animals, which 
carry on their life here undisturbed by man except as an inconspicuous ob- 
server. I have 'not had tl)e opportunity to visit this reserve, but I am told 
that for a time at least a big baboon raced to the top of the highest tree and 
beat his breast in defiance at every passing airplane. Will the baboon be 
there to hurl defiance at man’s last airplane? 

THE BANANA INDUSTRY, A TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 

The knowledge of tropical diseases and tropical sanitation worked out and 
demonstrated at Panama has since been applied with striking success to the 
production of bananas. In 1937 we imported 67,000,000 bunches of bananas, 
chiefly through the ports of New Orleans, New York, and Philadelphia, nearly 
all of them from the Caribbean shores, most of them from Central America. 
The banana industry is one of the most highly organized industries of the 
world. 

First, good land, thousands of acres of it, must be obtained. It must have 
access to a harbor. Into the harbor sails a ship with a manager, various 
clerks and timekeepers, accountants, engineers, and hundreds of Negro la- 
borers. One force builds a store, a hospital, and rows of houses with wooden 
walls and corrugated-steel roofs. Another force builds a railroad line back 
into the banana land, which needs 75 inches or more of rain, well distributed 
throughout the year. Ditches arc cut to drain off the surplus rain water. 
With machete and ax the undergrowth is cut away so that only the big 
trees remain, making a parklike forest. The planting now occurs. Stakes 
are set about 18 by 24 feet apart. At each stake a 12-mch hole is dug, and 
the bud (underground shoot) from a banana stalk is carefully planted. Be- 
fore this begins to grow, the great trees are cut down, acres of them, and left 
as they fall. They give the appearance of devastation, as though unbeliev- 
able tornadoes had leveled the forest. This is the time of danger. If this 
mass catches fire, the plantation is ruined. If a flood comes, the yoimg 
shoots decay in the ground. If, however, all goes well, they grow, perfectly 
protected by the mulch of forest treetops. In three or four months the first 
cleaning begins. Men with machetes and axes cut their way through the 
mass, chopping down the shoots of young trees, chopping away enough 
branches to be sure that the sunshine reaches every young banana shoot. 
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Fig. a. The Machine Age takes rubber and chem- 
istry into the tropic lowlands. The spraying of the 
banana plantations is now becoming almost as stand- 
ard as is the spraying of apple orchards. (Courtesy 
Hardie Sprayer Co.) 



Fig. B. “Backing the bunch,” Costa Rican low- 
land. The young Negro has cut the stem with his 
machete and eased the bunch down with the pole; 
now he is carrying the bunch to the tramline (mule 
or motor). (Clouitesy United Fruit Co.) 


This prooeas is repeated every 
three or four months as long 
as there is a banana planta- 
tion. In many cases no plow 
is used, nothing but the ma- 
chete to subdue rival vegetar 
tion. In the continuous hu- 
midity fungi riot, processes of 
decay are speedy, and the 
wood-eating white ant some- 
times joins the forces of de- 
struction. In a short time 
nothing remains but the big 
logs, and sometimes they are 
gone in a year. 

If for any reason the work 
stops, the jungle promptly 
reclaims its own; therefore 
the cleaning must be con- 
tinuous. The ditches need 
frequently to be reopened, 
and many little bridges by 
which the tramwa)^ cross 
them must be renewed. Oc- 
casional floods may wash out 
half of them. 

At the end of fifteen months 
the banana plants are from 20 
to 40 feet high, and the first 
bunches are ready. In the 
meantime tramlines have 
been laid all through the 
plantation, often only a few 
hundred yards apart. The 
land is too soft and mucky 
for a wagon, but a mule can 
trot along and pull a little 
tramcar through the planta- 
tion. The use of this draft 
animal also makes it neces- 
sary to provide clearings for 
pasture land. In many cases 
the mule has gone on vaca- 
tion, because the automobile 
or the train does the work. 

The harvesting crew has a 
foreman who decides what is 
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lesdy to cQt. The cutter has a knife chi a long point With which he makes A 
cut in the rade of the banana stem so that the bunch bends over and can be 
cut off. The backer takes it on his back, and trudges awt^ to the tromcar, 
which in tom takeh it to the wharf. Sometimes the mule cUTiea,>bunche8 on 
its back to the tramcar. 

When a banana stalk has produced one bimch, it dies, but in the meati' 
time several new shoots have grown up around it. These are thinned out to 
the proper number, and a few months alter the first harvest the banana 
plantation is in continuous production and must be cut fiveiy week mr OVen 
twice a week. 

The plantation office receives a radiogram that a steamer from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or New Orleans will arrive at its wharf at a certain 
hour. Instmctions go to the division superintendmits, who start work at 
daylight and plan the work in such a way that there will be a continuous 
supply of bananas going by endless-belt conveyors into the hold of a ^p, 
which loads 75,000 bunches in twelve or fifteen hours. In the hold of the 
ship the bunches are kept in place by board partitions, much like farm gates, 
and the hold of the ship is packed full except for necessary passageways. 
Refrigerator coils promptly reduce the temperature to prevent speedy ripen- 
ing, and in three or four days’ time the cargo will have passed from Honduras 
to New Orleans, or in a week from Costa Rica to Boston. There endless- 
belt conveyors are lowered into the hold, whence the bananas are lifted to 
the wharf, where continuous rows of longshoremen or traveling belts take 
them to freight cars waiting alongside. The freight car is iced in summer 
and wanned in winter, for the banana ripens too fast in hot weather and 
promptly turns black when exposed to a temperature less than 45° F. 

All this process requires an almost endless amount of inspection: Inspec- 
tion in the plantation to see that green bananas are picked. Inspection on 
the tramcar to see that they are not bruised. Inspection at the wharf to 
see that they are not too ripe. InBi»ection in the hold of the ship every six 
hours to see that they are keeping properly.^ Inspection at the wharf of the 
unloading. Inspection in transit. Inspection at unloading. And finally, 
inspection in the ripening chamber in the ultimate wholesale market, where 
the proper temperature and humidity are maintained until the bananas are 
ready to go to the retail dealers. 

It is natural that such speedy handling of a perishable product requiring 
so much special equipment should demand thorough organization. The 
banana-importers began by owning ships, but they found they could not 
depend on independent producers for regular supplies of bananas in large 
quantities to fill their ships, so they began to own plantations, which now 
produce a large proportion of the supply, although some are still privately 

' The banana gives off large quantities of cBrbon.dioxide gas and large amounts of heat, 
and it absorbs oxygen. Hence pure, cooled, dry air is circulated through the holds of the 
ship, the i^d, humid air being drawn out by fans. The holds of banana ships are heavily 
insulated in order that the fruit may be carried at a constant temperature of 57° F. The 
time of arrival of the ship is radioed ahead to the port of entry so that men, unloading 
machines, and railway cars will be ready to receive the fruit. Sm Jesse T. Palmer, “The 
Banana in Caribbean Trade,’’ Aeonomte Geographj/, July, 1932, pp. 2B2-73. 
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produced.* Owning shlpe and 
jdantations, the importers 
had to own wharves and 
plantation railroads, also to 
control piers at United States 
ports, and then to develop 
special staffs to attend to 
speedy dispatch and proper 
cooling and heating of ba- 
nanas, and special companies 
to sell them quickly before 
'they spoiled. 

With all this equipment 
and all these ships, the next 
step was to use the deck space 
for passenger cabins. This did 
not interfere with bananas in 
the hold. But passengers 
must be made comfortable in 
good hotels. Therefore the 
fruit company was driven to 
the next device, that of build- 
ing fine hotels in the tropics. 
Few corporations have 
achieved industrial organization so far-reaching in its elements. As a kind of 
sideline the banana companies run sugar and cacao plantations, just like other 
plantations. Sugar and cacao are now important exports of this region. 

It is probably in the realm of government that the most interesting work 
of this company is done. Indeed, an American fruit company is often accused 
playfully, though perhaps not entirely in jest, of operating governments and 
running elections and even revolutions. If, as has so often been said, Ameri- 
can business corporations have been able to control year after year the 
councils of American cities and the legislatures of American states, why 
should not an equally great American corporation control so weak and often 
venal a thing as many a Central American government? When one con- 
siders the close approach that some of these governments b(!ar to plain 
banditry, the question arises as to- what would happen to a business enter- 
prise that was not in some kind of well-established relations with the govern- 
ment. The draft, to raise an army, is one of the commonest of their devices, 
but it would mean devastation to the banana crop if the draft got its labor 
force. 

The United Fruit Company is a classic example of “vertical integration 
of industry,” controlling every step in production from the time that the 

' In 1913 the Unit^ Fruit CJompany owned 41 ships ageregating 187,998 gross registered 
tope; in 1935, 89 ships, 4OT,459 gross tons. In 1913 the company chartered 49 tramp 
ships of 60,609 gross tons; in 1935, 9 tramp ships, 17,319 noes tons. Thus the company 
is much less dependent today upon the services of independent carriers. 



Fio. A. This scene in the port of New York shows 
the bananas traveling off the ship by belt conveyor, 
a device that usually moves the bunch of bananas 
from the plantation freight car to its berth in the hold 
of the ship and thence to the door of the freight ear 
in the United States. (Courtesy United Fruit Co.) 
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fields are cleared and the plants are put in the ground until the bananas are 
delivered to the wholesalers in the great urban nuurkets of the United States. 
To own and operate plantations, warehouses, radio stations, hospitals, 
wharves, steamship lines, refrigerator care, and so on, obviously has call^ 
for the investment of many millions of dollars. Such large-scs^ enterprise 
has resulted in the regular delivery of much larger quantities of better and 
cheaper bananas than could possibly be produced and delivered by small- 
scale individual producers. The company’s control of the banana industry 
in most of Central America is indeed monopolistic, which perhaps was in- 
evitable in view of the great obstacles that had to be overcome in order 
to establish a smooth-working organisation that would ensure the regular 
and dependable delivery of vast quantities of a perishable fruit to American 
and European markets.^ 

Three of the five short railroads of Honduras belong to the United Fruit 
Company. The fourth belongs to the Standard Fruit and Steamship Com- 
pany, and the fifth belongs to the Government — and hauls bananas. Nearly 
all the railroads on the east coast of Central America are American-built, 
American-owned banana roads. 

This banana industry of the Caribbean shores does not arise from tire 
superiority of this region as a banana-producer. It arises as a kind of natural 
monopoly of location. This is the best place of the tropics near enough to 
send fresh bananas to the large American market. We see the true relation- 
ship of Central America to tropical industry in rubber and coconut oil, which 
are nonperishable articles of fairly high value, and can afford the freight 
charges of the long journeys. Central America is a natural place for both 
industries, but the heavy population and resulting abundant labor supply 
of the Far East and of the Pacific islands make these latter regions the center 
of rubber and coconut-oil production, while Central America and the West 
Indies send to the American markets the fresh coconuts, which also have a 
certain element of monopoly. 

With all its organization and its absence of rivals, the fruit company has 
its troubles. A hurricane often beats the banana plantations of a whole dis- 
trict to shreds. In May and June, 1923, winds did $1,250,000 worth of damage 
to the plantations on the coast of Honduras. Then, since the small amount 
that escaped would not fill a ship, the service had to be discontinued until 
full production had been restored. This is frequently happening somewhere 
along the Caribbean. Therefore the compahy has plantations in Jamaica, 
Cuba, Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala, 
so that no single hurricane can get them all. A severe hurricane in any one 
of these little countries is a national calamity, second only to the earthquakes 
that occur in the populous interior plateau. 

* The story of the rise of the United Fruit Company, involving the elimination of its 
^rW com^itors, its acquisition of power through concessions, its transportation tactics 

Central America, its Great White Fleet, its political machinations, legal irregularities, 
and monopolistic practices, tte plight of the pnvate planters, labor trouMes, and its ap- 
parent future, have been critically analyzed and described in a case study of economic 
impen^ism. See Charles D. Kepner, Jr., and Jay H. Soothill, The Banana Empire, Van- 
guard Press, 1936. 
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Fia. A. The West Indian hurricane usually works complete annihilation of the banana 
crop. The producer must wait months before he has anything to sell. (Courtesy United 
Fruit Co.) 


UNUSED LAND AND THE FUTURE A PROBLEM IN 

SANITATION AND ORGANIZATION 

The banana companiee, like everything else in America, have begun with 
the cream. They have taken the best locations. Unfortunately, most of 
the Central American low plain is not good banana land. Bananas need 
rich soil, and the planters have thus far limited themselves largely to the 
alluvial fans and plains which the mountain streams have spread out toward 
the sea. The alluvial fan, of which Costa Rica has many, is indeed a prime 
banana patch. So are the flood plains of the Guatemalan rivers. Already 
railroads have been built, 75 miles long, to reach these few choice spots. 

Disease has also ravaged the banana plantations. This is the usual ac- 
companiment of the crowding of plants under, conditions of demestication. 
A fungus, the banana wilt, has made it necessary to abandon certain loca- 
tions, and this may work more damage. 

When a banana plantation is used up by semiexhaustion of the soil or 
abandoned because of the wilt, it becomes apparent that no permanent 
settlement has been established. The company usually, pulls up the railroad 
tracks; the managers, clerks, and Jamaica Negroes go to the next plantation. 
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anct tber jangle returns to its 
own. Notice that all this is 
nothing but African-jungle 
farming on a gigantic scale. 

There is no new technique 
except transport mid export. 

Occasionally a plantation is 
planted in. coconuts as the 
bananas go out. 

What is the future of this 
jungle? Perhaps it is to re- 
main a jungle. If it is to be 
permanently reclaimed, the 
attack upon it must be serious 
and the government may 
have to be the strong, des- 
potic government that comes 
from some cool land, where 
the vigorous, energetic white 
man can enforce sanitary 
measures akin to those of 
Panama, akin to the manage- 
ment of a banana plantation. 

This aspect of the conquest 
of the tropics is discussed in 
the following quotation from Ellsworth Huntington: 

Only some powerful stimulus, like the demand of the United States for fruit, could 
cause such plantations to arise. The strictest supervision is necessary in order that 
the bushes may be cut every three months, for in a year the native vegetation grows 
ten feet or so, and if left to itself would soon choke the banana plants. Still more un- 
remitting vigilance is necessary to keep both the white men and the natives in health. 
From the wages of every employee, whether he receives fifty cents or fifty dollars per 
day, the company takes 2% to pay for sanitary measures. Every plantation has its 
doctor and dispensary, and natives and foreigners are continually dosed with quinine. 
Yet even so, at certain seasons of the year, a single train may carry a score of staf^ring 
fever patients; the present hospitals are wholly inadequate, and in 1913 the company 
was erecting a new hospital at a cost of $125,000.00. Mr. Victor M. Cutter, manager 
[later president] of the Guatemala division of the United Fruit Company, states that 
about 90% of the people in his district, both natives and whites, suffer from malaria 
and its aeguelx. In spite pf all precautions about 20% have the fever in a serious form.* 

This statement may look old, but according to recent investigations it still 
serves to show the persistent conditions. 

The great eastern province of Petdn, west of British Honduras, making 
up about one-third of Guatemala, has about 7800 people, and' 1400 live in 
one town. In the rainy season Petdn is dotted with lakes. In all seasons 
it is plagued with malaria. About 1920, certain incursions of Mexican ban- 

' Huntington, op. eit. 
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dits caused the Guatemalan Government to send into Pet4n contingents of 
men from the near-by highlands of Cob&n. In a few months so many of 
them were dead that when men of Cob&n were ordered to go to Pet6n they 
ran away, anywhere, even at the risk of their lives. The task of eliminating 
malaria from such a tropical plain is something that has not yet been at- 
tempted. ■ Panama is but a spot. 

Tbe commercial banana plantations have chosen only the large blocks of 
land. It must be so. Aside from this, most of the plain of eastern Central 
America and the lower slopes of the uplands seems to be unsuited to com- 
mercial banana-growing as we now know it. There are many tracts of dense 
forest land that would not make good banana land. The soil may be too 
acid or too alkaline or too thin or poorly drained. 

In Puerto Rico much hillside country subject to heavy rains, like that of 
eastern Central America, is densely peopled, and the banana is an important 
crop for the local food supply and the market of near-by cities. There is 
no reason why similar developments might not occur on the eastern slopes 
of Central America coming up from the lowlands along the Caribbean. If 
transportation to the seaboard is considered, it becomes evident at once that 
this is a second-class location. Getting fruit from here to the North American 
market would be much more expensive than getting it from the location 
described above. We of the United States have not yet been compelled to 
pay that much for bananas. 

In futuro decades, greater stability of government in Central America may 
give the population a chance to increase to the point where the labor supply 
will be sufficient to turn much of the lowlands into plantations of sugar, coco- 
nut palms, oil palms,° bananas, and other tropical produce, while the hills 
might become populous, like the hills of Puerto Rico.' 

The eventual exhaustion of gasoline and the possibility of the use of al- 
cohol instead may someday entirely change the basis of tropical agriculture. 
It is now limited to food products and valuable raw materials. If alcohol 
can be made economically from some cheap, quick-growing plant, fields of 
alcohol material may quickly spread over tropic lands that are now re- 
ceiving from the white race only the occasional visit of the botanist and the 
zoologist making collections for a museum, or the prospector in the endless 
quest for gold, or that scientific prospector, the geologist, looking for the 
mysterious traces of oil. 

* The Scienlifit American reported (1922) that thousands of tons of cohune nuts waste 
annually in northern Guatemala. In 1929 an American company spent $700,000 in prepara- 
tory operations to grow cohune nuts, but the business depression shut off the supply of neces- 
sa^ capital before the enterprise got into production. Cohune nuts have an oil content of 
65%^ compared to 42% fur the African palm nuts of great commercial value. 

’ Dr. Robert Bowman, who read this manuscript, pointed out that Puerto Rico had 600 
people per sg. mi. on some hill land, and were hungry even before the United States Govern- 
ment established sugar quotas. After that comity, malnutrition and starvation stalked 
abroad in Puerto Rico. They had surar mills running at half-capacity, people starving for 
jobs, and plenty of coconuts they could not sell. Therefore, said he, further development 
of Centraf America lands is not needed. The really bad part of the story is that Dr. 
Bowman was describing scarcity economics, which curses not only the Carihhean area, but 
the whole Western world. Our great need is to learn how to distribute what we now know 
so well how to produce. See the last chapter of this book. 
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Fig. a. The old fortreeti of San Juan de lllda (Ulloa). Here Drake and Hawkins fought 
in 1568, and many others have fought since that day. (Photo M. Ogden Phillips) 


THE LOWLANDS OK EASTERN MEXICO 

The east coast of Mexico is an arc, wet in the middle and drier at the ends 
where it merges into the Yucathn plain and the Lower Rio Grande Region. 
In most of its length it is hut a duplication of the east coast of Central America, 
sandy beaches, lagoons, meandering watercourses, swamps, in places dense 
forests, and the ever present mosquito and malaria. These are the reasons why 
Veracruz was for centuries known as the hotbed of yellow fever, dysentery, 
and other tropical diseases, and was called by the people of Mexico “The 
City of the Dead.” If it had a climate like that of France, it would be a 
great city, for it would contain all those to whom it is advantageous to live 
in a good seaport. Actually, after the fashion of trade-wind shore ports, it 
contains only those who have to be there. Thus Veracruz has but 68,000 
people, although it began as the first Spanish settlement in Mexico and is 
today the chief port of that country. In w(\stem Europe or ('alifornia it 
would have 1,000,000 people if it had such a country as Mexico behind it. 

It was the base for the Spaniards during their conquest of the Aztecs, 
and also for General Scott, commander in ehicff of the American Army, con- 
quering the same places. The city was many times attacked and several 
times sacked by pirates, hence the great fortress San Juan de Ulloa (Uliia), on 
an island in the mouth of the harbor. Tlie harbor is naturally only a shallow 
lagoon, but jetties have been built, and the tidal current, thus narrowed, 
has cut out an excellent entrance to a good harbor. 

The plain itself is only a dozen miles wide at Tampico, but at the most 
southern point- it widens out, so that the Grijalva River, draining Chiapas, 
is navigable for 270 miles for small river boats, and the Usumacinta, which 
drains part of Guatemala, is navigable, for 03 miles. 

The rainfall in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec exceeds 120 inches per year; 
at Progreso it is only 18 inches because the low plain of Yucatan has no ele- 
vation to squeeze water out of the trade wind. The rainfall declines so 
rapidly east of Tehuantepec that there is some land along the bay of Cam- 
peche having a savanna landscape. Behind this, in the mountains, the rain- 
fall is greater, the forests are dense, and logwood (the word Campeche means 
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logwood) has long been the chief export of CampechOv Here chicle is also 
gathered by Indians of the forest. 

In the Tehuantepec region the forest is almost imclearable, but' this humid, 
level country makes prime banana land. The local growers, seeing the suc- 
cess of the Sisal Trust in Yucat&n, combined to raise the price, but they did 
not realize their helplessness until the ships ceased to call for the fruit. There 
were other bananas, and Tehuantepec is not now important in the industry. 
There was a little export in the days of Diaz. After the World War it started 
up again. 

The hothouse climate of the dampest part of the Tehuantepec district is 
the ideal home of the vanilla-bean vine, and there is a considerable produc- 
tion of these beans. This industry is menaced by a sjTithetic vanillin from 
coal tar. Perhaps it will be annihilated by coal tar, as was its predecessor, 
the Mexican cochineal (dye) industry. Farther north near Veracruz de- 
clining rainfall makes good conditions for sugar plantations. For many 
years this section of Mexico has produced between one-third and one-half 
of the nation’s sugar crop, about 75,000 tons in 1933-34. Even in the days 
of Diaz, Mexico was (and has been ever since) a small producer of sugar — 
an indication of its limited resources for tropical agriculture. 

MEXICAN PETROLEUM 

Twenty years ago the low plain of Mexico was almost as important in the 
world of oil as the low plain of Central America was in the world of bananas. 
Tampico oil fields have furnished the world’s greatest gushers. In 1910 a 
column of oil spurted 600 feet into the air. The changing breezes blew it 
for miles in all directions, wetting everything and creating the greatest pos- 
sible risk of a flash of flame that might have been the nearest approach to 
the Day of Judgment ever seen upon the earth. At the end of nine days the 
oil workers, at terrible risk of instant cremation, succeeded in harnessing the 
well, which gave a measured flow of 261,000 barrels in twentj^-four hours. 
This is the world’s sprint oil record, and the Tampico oil region also holds 
the world’s long-distance record. When it started in 1910, the famous Potrero 
del Llano well yielded 100,000 barrels a day for months, averaged 27,000 
barrels a day for ten years, and by 1933 had produced a grand total of over 
115,000,000 barrels of oil. All this from one well! No wonder the term 
“striking oil” has become synonymous with sudden wealth. 

MEXICAN OIL AND POLITICS 

Consider also the possibilities for international embroilment and civil war, 
with a source of wealth like this in a semibandit country such as Mexico was 
at times. If any source of wealth has ever tempted men to fight, it was surely 
these oil weUs. Suppose you knew of a tract of land on which oil seeps in- 
dicated the presence of a large pool of oil. Suppose a tottering Mexican 
Government would not grant it to you as a concession. Suppose you had a 
few million dollars of extra money. You could buy a few thousand rifles. 
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MEXICAN PETROLEUM PRODUCTION - 1905 TO 1938 
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Fio. A. Petroleum pro^rit^ haA winn, for it is a quickly exhauatible and entirely 
nonrenewable reaource. Porfino Diaz fled in 1911. See wbat a dictator's opportunity 
he miesedi (Data from (7.5. Afinerols Yearbook) 

a few dozen machine guns, and a few million cartridges for the rival general, 
and he would probably promise you almost anything in the line of laws or 
concessions after he got into power. It is openly alleged that such things 
did happen. It costs money to wage war — even a bushwhackers' war. Cer- 
tainly someone, probably foreign interests, financed the long string of revo- 
lutions that followed the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz in 1911. The details 
of the whole sordid business would make interesting reading — if one knew 
them and dared print them. 

The whole output of Mexican oil has come from an area of about 800,000 
acres of land,‘ and since the first well was sunk in 1901 the total output has 
been over 1,300,000,000 barrels. Production reached a peak of 193,000,000 
barrels in 1921, Mexico ranking second only to the United States. In 1938 
Mexico ranked seventh among the oil-producing countries of the world with 
an output of only 35,000,000 barrels. Following a series of labor disputes 
during which the foreign companies refused to raise wages in compliance 
with a government order, the Mexican Government inaugurated in 1938 a 
large-scale expropriation of foreign-owned oil properties. The American com- 
• In 1930 there were 1180 concessions, covering 31,000,000 acres. 
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panieR, including the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Standard 
Oil Company of California, and the Sinclair interests, were deprived of in- 
vestments and concessions valued at S200,000,000, and the British com- 
panies, chiefly the Royal Dutch Shell, lost aboufi $250,000,000. As yet 
(February, 1940) the Government and the companies have been unable to 
agree on a plan for reimbursing the companies. 

THE WELLS, THE OIL, THE SHIPMENT 

These Mexican oil wells had such a prodigious flow because of the peculiar 
rock formation. Most wells flow from porous sands, and one well drains 
only a small area. Some Mexican oils are in caves of old, hollowed limestone, 
really great imderground tanks, where they can flow freely rather than by 
filtering slowly through the usual sand or sandstone. 

Most American oils are driven out by the pressure of gas on top of the oil. 
The Mexican cave oils arc on top of artesian water, salt water at that, so 
they have an enormous and steady pressure, averaging from 300 to 800 pounds 
per square inch, with a record of more than 1000 pounds. Thus they flow 
from first to last, whereas most American wells must be pumped after the 
gu.sh of gas is over, and the last of some Mexican oil wells is the rising of 
salt water. 

Mexican oil comes hot, sometimes as hot as 180° F., which is very for- 
tunate, for the oil is so heavy and thick that when cold it does not flow 
easily. Some of it cannot be sent through pipe lines except for short distances 
under much prassure. Much of it is sent to sea in barges, for which the 
lo<!ation could not be better, because the chief oil field is on both sides of the 
Panuco River, down which bargas can carry it to Tampico, which is a deep, 
safe river harbor. 

Forty miles south, the southern field, behind the port of Tfixpan, has a 
different method of shipment. The oil can be made to flow short distances 
through pipe lines, which are carried a mile or so to sea, where vesseils lying 
off the beach load from the end of a great rubber hose. These shipping pipes 
are scattered up and down the coast. 

This Tampico oil field is an unwholesome place, unwholesome physio- 
logically owing to malaria, unwholesome morally owing to its crowd of 
gamblers, with its free flow of drink, with its renegades from the United 
States and many other <-ountries, with its colony of Mexican grafters, gam- 
blers, and the usual flock of prostitutes. Then there are two other human 
types, the honest lover of adventure who likes to be in such a place where 
life is in the raw, and the experts — geologists, accountants, chemists, super- 
intendents — who for the moat part remain sober. 

THE FUTURE OF THE MEXICAN OIL FIELD 

Dr. G. O. Smith, Chief of the United States Geological Survey, estimated 
in 1920 that Mexican oil reserves were about 6,000,000,000 barrels, or forty- 
five times the export of the year 1920. Such estimates are, of course, un- 
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certain, and, »nce the present tendency of oil estimates is to underrun, let 
us hope this will be the case in Mexico; in times of commercial peace it was 
an important source of supply to the consumers of the United States as well 
'as the financial and commercial interests. The young industries of Mexico 
City are now using it, and its importance to a country with almost no coal 
is (fifficult to overestimate. 

The Americans are the beat oil-well drillers and operators in the world — 
witness the personnel of most foreign fields. It is said that every well in 
Mexico was drilled by an American. With oil lands leased to American 
companies, the wells operated by Americans, the business managed by 
Americans, the supplies coming from the United States, the oil going largely 
to the United States — with all these things in Tampico, it is no wonder 
that the Mexicans call it Gringolandia, “gringo” being Mexican slang for 
an American from the United States, somewhat as “greaser" is applied by 
Americans to the Mexican. ' 

In twenty years Tampico grew from a squalid little town without sewers 
to a modernized, well-lighted city of 100,000 people, where seven- and eight- 
story steel and concrete office building stand beside ancient Mexican stone 
structures. In 1921 it was the first oil port in the world. For miles at sea 
the surface was often covered with petroleum, spilled overboard in the course 
of the day’s work of loading the tank steamers which came from every 
important country. 

Oil, unfortunately, is a fugitive and exhaustible resource, and petroleum 
prosperity has wings. With the decline of oil production, Tampico’s popu- 
lation dropped to 68,000 in 1930, a loss of nearly one-third of its people in 
a decade. Business stagnated, buildings stood empty, and property values 
declined. Such is the fate of an oil field. 



Chapter ^6. THE PACIFIC COAST OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND SOUTHERN MEXICO 


THE LEEWARD SIDE OP A TRADE-WIND LAND 

FROM Panama to latitude 21° on the west 
coast of Mexico is one long, long monotony. 
Save where an occasional reach of mountain 
extends to the sea in the Mexican State of 
Oaxaca and in Costa Rica, there is only the 
white surf of the Pacific beating upon an al- 
most unbroken white sandy beach. Behind 
this there is often a fringe of coconut trees growing wild, and often a lagoon; 
and behind the lagoon is a flat, bushy plain, sometimes swampy and always 
malarious. 

Behind the swamp is a belt of grassland, often with clumps of tree's and 
thickets of thorn forest. Jungle begins at from 500 to 1000 feet elevation, 
and as it ascends the slopes it changes into a real tropical forest at from 2000 
to 3000 feet. Here grow mahogany and tree ferns. Farther up the mountains 
the growth changes to cool forests of pine. In some places, especially in 
Panama, where the continental divide is lower, the forest comes down to 
the sea. 

RAINY SEASON — DRY SEASON — GRASSLAND 

This is the lee side of a trade-wind land. While the east or windward side 
has rain most of the year, the leeward side has a short rainy season and a 
long diy season, hence grass and bush rather than forest. Only in siunmer 
does the land become warm enough to create a pressure contrast with the 
sea that causes air to rise from the land and the sea winds to blow in and 
bring moist air to this lee side. Then the great white cumulus clouds form 
in the afternoon, rise, and with further cooling and condensation result in 
a shower of rain. Next day it rains again, and the next, and the next, and 
the next. 

At that season the streams, almost or quite dry a fqw weeks before, be- 
come rushing torrents; much of the flat land is flooded; in the hot humidity 
everything bedomes green with rank, rapid growth. The grass shoots up 
knee-high, waist-high, even head-high. In the dry season the heat is great, 
the grass turns yellow, and the trees often shed their leaves, giving the ap- 
pearance of a northern snowless winter, but this does not prevent the region 
from being cursed by malaria. 
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Tlbif i» naturally the land for the cattle ranch, aiid much the narrow 
(jpBi^tal plain is used for pasture. But this calls for h. very sparse population, 
for these* ranchos are not tillers of the soil, builders of lu^taclu, or fillers 
of silos. They merely drive cattle from one grass tract to another. The 
cattle grase in the open throughout the year. Most of these rancheros are 
mestiaos or Indians, ever astride the high-homed cowboy saddle on the back 
of a stunted pony of Spanish-Arabian descent, throwing their lariats over 
the long horns of mong^ cattle of negleeted breeding and Spanish descent. 
The rancher’s house commonly has a thatch roof, but his cattle pens often 
pay tribute to the steel mills of Pittsburgh, being built of barbed wire, which 
makes the cheapest fence, and has been a great boon to the cattle industry 
in all climes. 

AN UNDEVELOPED LAND 

In a few places mountain streams are diverted to irrigate sugar plantar 
tions. In the Mexican states of Colima and Guerrero there is some inigar 
tion of rice, but the areas of these cultivated lands are small. 

Since the urban markets along the west coast of the United States demand 
bananas, attempts have been made to supply them from irrigated spots along 
the Pacific Coast of Central America, llie most promising of these attempts 
is the $10,000,000 enterprise established by the United Fmit Company along 
the shores of Charco Azul Bay on the south coast of Panama, longitude 
82“ 46'. One attempt along the Pacific Coast of Guatemala resulted in too 
many bruised bananas during the process of lightering the fruit through the 
surf from shore to ship; this fact, coupled with the expense of lighterage, 
caused the company to route its fruit overland by rail to Puerto Barrios and 
thence by steamer to markets in the eastern United States. In recent years, 
however, the export of bananas from western Guatemala has been resumed. 

This is also the land where men gather the wild coconuts, which are im- 
portant in some localities, especially in the Mexican section. Millions of 
them rot at many places along the shore, which has a very sparse population. 
There is no development of towns here except for the few unpleasant and 
unhealthy and often unsightly ports which handle the trade of the adjacent 
highlands. Harbors are few and far between, so that most of the cargo is 
carried in open boats to ships that lie offshore. The Gulf of Fonseca, beauti- 
ful with mountainous shores and wooded isles, affords a wonderful harbor. 
Here the United States Government has the concession for a naval base, 
which was obtained by treaty with Nicaragua in 1916, but the naval base 
has never been built. 

Acapulco, Mexico, with a population of only 8000 people, is the largest 
city within this long coastal region. Its landlocked harbor, 5 miles long 
and 3 miles wide, is the finest water haven on the Pacific Coast of Mexico. 
The old Spanish fort commanding the harbor is a grim reminder of the pros- 
perous trade of colonial days, when Acapulco ranked second only to Veracruz 
among Mexican ports. In that romantic era a procession of viceroys, dons, 
hidalgos, soldiers, merchants, monks, and humbler folk passed o’er the busy 
quays of Acapulco. Galleons laden with silks, jewels, ceramics, spices, and 
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Pin. A. This lighter with sacks of coffee leaving the pier at Punta Arenas on the Pacific 
shore of Costa Rica illustrates the difficulties of handling freight on a harborless coast. It 
would be much woise on a windward coast The building and enclosure in the background 
are for bathing. (Courtesy Robert S Platt) 

other precious Oriental goods discharged their cargoes at Acapulco for trans- 
shipment to old Spain via Mexico City and Veracrus But alas! in modern 
times the trade of Acapulco has languished No railroad connects it with 
the capital, and the prosaic commodities of modem commerce come not to 
Acapulco except for local consumption. Since the completion of a splendid 
highway connecting it with Mexico City, Acapulco has developed into a 
popular sea-bathing resort, and its tourist trade is growing. 

As to the future of tliis west coast, the elimination of malaria and the coming 
of better government (two things hard to obtain and maintain) might easily 
result in a doubling of the population through the more intensive prosecution 
of the cattle industry. This might be brought about by using the plow in 
the production of forage crops, which would have several times the food 
value of the present wild grasses. Some cotton might b<“ grown if the water 
from many small mountain streams were used as it is in similar latitudes 
in Peru. 

Many of the drier sections are admirably suited to the production of sisal. 
A few plantations have been started in Honduras and El Salvador, and there 
is room for many more. Coconuts might be grown on an extensive scale. 





Chapter 47. THE CENTRAL PLATEAU 
MEXICO 

THE spider’s solid body is held .up in the center of 
a far-reaching circle of thin legs. Similarly the cen- 
tral plateau of Mexico, heavy with people, the center 
of population and government, looks out in all di- 
rections to thinly peopled comers of the country — 
empty Quintana Koo (now divided between Cam- 
peche and Yucatfin), scanty Chiapas, desert Sonora, 
and Lower California, unexplored western Sierras, 
dusty Chihuahua, and Tamaulipas with its chaparral. 

This part of Mexico, so small in area, is so large in its population because 
its plateau climate is cool enough to be healthful, its rainfall is small enough 
to keep most of the area free of swamps and large enough, though barely 
(20 to 30 inches), to permit the growth of food.* Here again, as in Yucatfin, 
we sec the advantage of meager rather than abundant rainfall. The northern 
boundary of this region is the northern limit of crops without irrigation. 

The soil is rich and the long growing-season permits two crops a year. 
This favored region is also studded with rich mines to furnish jobs for city 
workers and a product for export. 

The plateau dweller has two industrial worries: Will there be enough rain 
to make a good harvest? Will the price of silver, lead, or copper keep the 
mines going? Price and the weather are perpetual worries. 

FORMATION OF THE PLATEAU 

Once this land consisted of low mountains and wide valleys. Then it was 
lifted up several thousand feet and became the plateau. The entire plateau 
was pierced through with scores of volcanic cones, which proceeded to cover 
most of the surface with lava or volcanic ash. Therefore it is a rich land, 
like the Columbia Basin. This volcanic outpouring dammed up most of 
the streams and made the valleys into vast lakes. Here river-borne mud 
mixed itself with volcanic ash, which made wide expanses of the choicest 
kind of soil when the rivers had cut outlets and drained the lakes. The 
formation resembles that of the Red River Valley of Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Manitoba, but this northern valley had no volcanic ash to enrich the 
soil. The basin in which the City of Mexico stands, unlike the valleys of 
Puebla, Tlaxcala, Guanajuato, Querfitaro, and Jalisco, has no outlet. As a 
result seasons of heavy rain caused floodwaters to back up into the city and 

' Two-thirds of all the people in Mexico live at an elevation of over 1000 meters (3280 
ft.). Of the 21 largest cities m 1930, as listed by the Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 13 have 
an elevation of SOOO ft. or more, and 16 have an elevation of 4000 ft. or more. 
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Fio. A. Crow-section to indicate bow Mexican coastiJ plains, cordillera, 
and plateau were mode. AA, sea levd. The lined area reprwents old rock 
formation, the dotted area alluvial and volcanic filling M inland baains. 

The black is the lava cap that covers parts of tne west^ cordillera. 

remain. It took a long time for the water to evaporate, and a most unwhole- 
some situation arose, which has been remedied at great cost by the digging 
of long tunnels to make an artificial drainage outlet to this rich and other- 
wise favored tract of land. 

These old lake beds, like the fiood pl^s of the Nile and the Euphrates, 
made farmers many centuries ago of the men who lived there. The climate 
helped to settle man down and encouraged him to till the soil. 

CLIMATE 

This Central Plateau is as remarkable in its climate as in its soil. The 
maps show it to be within the tropic latitude, but because of the elevation 
it does not have a tropical climate. The winter is cool, with occasional 
frosts and rare snow. The average January temperature of Mexico City is 
64“ F., the same as that of Yuma, Ariaona. Its hottest month, May, before 
the beginning of the summer rains, has an average temperature of 65“, which 
is one degree lower than the hottest month in Queber, and five degrees cooler 
than Montreal. Summer temperatures of 88“ and 90“ are rare. It is hot in 
the sun by day, but, as is the case in all arid lands, surprisingly cool in the 
shade, so that the sojourner needs a sunny room even in July. The nights 
are always so cool that one sleeps under blankets, and the summer traveler 
is advised to carry overcoat and wraps. Already this part of Mexico has 
become a center of summer travel, so romfortable are the temperatures in 
an interesting land. 

This climate is so different from the tropics that the natives of the plateau 
perish in the hot and humid plains of lowland Mexico as quickly as, or even 
more quickly than, would the people of northern Europe or the northern 
United State. In the Diaz regime the banishment of offenders to the tropical 
forests was a common punishment dreaded by the people but little less than 
a direct sentence of death before the firing squad, which has been the fate 
of so many thousands of Mexicans. 

The rainfall of the City of Mexico, typical of the plateau, 23 inches per 
year, is ideally distributed for growing crops. One-tenth of it falls in the 
winter, when the frost might injure crops. It rises in effective crescendo 
throughout the summer months; May, 1.9 inches; June, 3.9 inches; July, 4.1 
inches; August, 4.7 inches; September, 4.1 inches; October,' 1.8 inches. 

This rainfall, with the hot sunshine, makes the plateau a land of wheat, 
bariey, com, and beans, especially com and beans, the great staple foods of 
the Mexican poptilace. Mountain streams bring water which can be used 
for irrigation. 
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PEOPLE AND CIVILIZATIONS 

Here Cortes found the rich Aztec Empire vnth a complex social organizar 
tion and the unheatd-of collections of precious metals which astounded Europe 
and reused the brutal Spanish conquistadors to an orgy of crime that should 
make the Caucasian race blush for the next thousand years.’ 

At that time the Indian farmers had this plateau in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. For centuries they had been using mountain streams for irrigation, and 
their physical achievements, as shown by the ruins of ‘palaces, pyramids, 
and works of art and craft, entitle them to much more respect than they 
have received. The Spanish conquerors took their empire and made their 
capital city the capital of the Spanish colony, which was rich in human ma- 
terial. Here in 1524 was the first European school in the New World, in 
1536 the first printing press in the Americas, in 1693 the first newspaper of 
the New World. Today the City of Mexico is larger than any New World 
city south of Los Angeles and Philadelphia and north of Rio de Janeiro. 

There is no Negro population here. Slaves from Africa were not needed 
because the Indian was accustomed to labor. Therefore he survived Spanish 
tyranny and abuse. The system of peonage previously described remained 
in full force here for centuries. The Spanish conqueror took the land, re- 
garded the natives as work animals, and treated them accordingly. The 
Indian lived on the land in economic bondage under a modem survival of 
serfdom. Eventually land hunger gave rise to revolutions. 

There was no social problem, no land problem, until toward the end of 
the regime of Diaz. The Indians were too completely beneath the dictator’s 
heel. Then came Madero promising land to the landless. The organized- 
labor movement, with 800,000 members in 1923, was the first step in Mexico 
away from mere personal loyalty to a leader. It made common cause with 
the landless peon. Obregfin and his successors have regarded themselves as 
disciples of Madero. In the early months of Obreg6n’s rule it was said in 
Mexico City: “We have got to satisfy the Indians’ land hunger or there 
will be another revolution. The Indians have destroyed four governments 
in ten years.’’ Himdreds of big estates were divided up and the land given 
to the Indians who as peons, or before that as proprietors, had been on it 
for many centuries. Expropriation of land still proceeds, despite the wails 
of the landlords. The great attempts at social revolution, with its agrarian 
reform, that made such drastic steps under the leadership of President C&r- 
denas (1936-40) were described in earlier chapters.' 

f The LUerary Digeit, July 12, 1924, reports the discovery near the City of Mexico of 
a library with books of carved stone e^mated to be 7000 years old, perhaps 1^000 yean 
old. They are the product of a “Moi^loid civilisation,” buried like ancient Pompeii in 
volcanic ash. This ash, in connection with lava flow, does much to aid in estimating the age. 
Many ^ the books deal with the stars. 

' It is true that the peon, now that he owns the land, has often gone back to subsistence 
faring rather than to commercial production, and trade has fallen off. This seems to 
indicate the West Indian observation that the man in the amuco is better off than when 
he goes to the plantation. The conveo (or milpa, as it is called in Central America) makes 
The jflantation makes trade. A great possibility of trouble in Mexico is that the 
hberated oneB wiU grow what they need and let the large city popi^lions whistle. 
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I< 10 A Photoicraph of a drawing made by archaeolofp'ttB to be used aa a ipiide in arehaeo- 
Icwital reconstruetion Panoramic view of the pre Spanish Great Temple of the C ity of 
Mexico, in which nere included 72 Htcondary temples It should be noted that this was 
the work of the American Indian before he had come into contact with European — shall 
we call It culture? (Courtesy Dr Manuel Gaimo) 


EDUCATION AND DIET 

Following agitation of the land 
problem, there began in 1923 a na- 
tional campaign of oduLation m a 
land of illiteracy A million pnmers 
were pnnttd Five hundred public 
libraiies were opened Monet was 
scarce, so people gave up their jobs 
to help It was a kind of crusade 
Volunteer teachers turned out by the 
thousands to teach night schools bea> 
mg signs “Entrance free Icearnhow 
to read tonight ” There was no 
entrance fee, no registration The 
thirsty simply entered and drank at 
the fountain Frank Tannenbaum 
found a school 60 miles fiom Mexico 
City whc»re thc>re was no book, paper, 
pencil, or desk, but thc're was a 
teacher with a black cloth and three 
pieces of chalk, and thcie were eager 
learners This is the spint of the 
new Mexico I Few countries in the 
world have made so much progress 
or showed such a determmation to 



Fig B Spamah atnic^urea, which suc^ 
ceeded the native architecture and are atill so 
conspicuous in Mexican cities The charcoal- 
vendor’s transport unit in the forej^und 
18 also typical (Photo by M Ogden F&lhps) 
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team in recent years.* As education 
gains ground, democracy may have a 
chance. 

If the modern epoch is starting, 
it starts under great handicaps. The 
people of Spanish stock have the 
Castilian prejudice against work. In 
their socitd code it is degrading. Most 
of the people are Indians or mestizos, 
poor beyond belief and accustomed to 
the lowest possible standard of life. 
When railroads were first built in 
Mexico, one of the troubles was tliat 
the people would set up housekeeping 
under the freight cars and get run 
over. 

The common diet of the masses 
is corncakes and beans — tortillas 
and frijoles; .soul and body cannot 
be kept together with less." With 
a frying-pan and an open fire the 



Fio. A. The ability of the Mexican 
Indian as a bearer of physical burdens is a 
perpetual astonishment to the traveler from 
the North. (Photo by M. Ogden Phillips) 


kitchen is equipped, so that the freight car to keep oS the rain and a blanket 
to wrap up in really do complete the necessities. In the morning, wrap up 



in the blanket, pick up the frying- 
pan, and the moving is complete. 
This is, of course, extreme, but it 
is real. It is this low diet of the peon 

* The story of a red-haired son of an 
Irish father and a Mexican Indian mother 
shows how progress depends on men, and 
it shows what can be done by a man who 
has an idea and sticks to it. This red-haired 
Mexican started a school in an Indian vil- 
lage 100 or so miles from Mexico City. For 
about two years the pumls studied about 
nothing but water. At the end of that time 
the town had a good water supply and a 
good irrigation system. Then for a year or 
two they studi^ nothing but houf^, at 
the end of which time everybody in the 
village had a new house, and better than 
those in any other villas for miles and 
miles. Then they studied food, with the 
result that they made a great improvement 
in their diet, and, owing to the eool, uni- 
form plateau climate, Uey became pros- 
perous from the year-round shipment of 
strawberries to the market in Me.xico City. 
Too bad that redh^ids of that kind are so 


Fio. B. Inside the walled and bare ex- scarce I 


terior of Sjmnish-style Mexican homes there * I have seen poor people cooking their 
may sometimes be found a beautiful patio supper over a charcoal fire on thc_ curbstone 
garden. (Photo by M. Ogden Phillips) of the streets in the nation’s eapital city. 
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that enables the Central Plateau 
to support BO many people and 
send com, barley, and beans to 
other parts of Mexico. 

CROPS AND LOCAL 
MARKETS 

Large fields of com and beans 
are conspicuous in many parts of 
the Central Plateau, especially in 
the lower lands. Some mountain , 
often a volcanic cone, is nearly 
always in sight, and the lower 
slopes, where it is too dry for com 
or beans, may be covered with 
maguey, of which there are often 
wide expanses. It is from the 
juice of the maguey that the na- 
tional drink, pulque, is made. 
Since it will keep only forty-eight 
hours, trains of pulque mn into 
Mexico City as milk trains do to 
the cities of other lands. Although 
in recent years pulque has been 
found to possess valuable vitsr 
mins and other virtues, it would 
be interesting to compare the 
effects of milk and pulque on the 
death rate.* 

On the higher mountains are 
forests, provided the forests have 

Fio. A. This primitive syetem of irngatioD by * ^r. H. C. > 'rim _ hu done 
lifting buckets of water by the balanced pole le much ge<^phicaJ fieldwork in Mexico 
very widely distributed in Asia and Africa. It is reports: “The beverage, pulque, which 



not used much in Mexico, but an interestii 
question arises; Will the redistribution of land 
to the Indians cause an increase or a decrease in 
its use? The Government of course is s|xnding 
a lot of money in making large reservoirs and 
canals, but there is nearly always the need to get 
some water up from the canal. This method 
doesn’t cost much, and the native in Mexico 
doesn’t have much with which to equip himself. 
(Courtesy Fan American Union) 


seems to loom so large in their cost of 
living, in many cases represents nearly 
a third of the total cost. The brutalis- 
ing effect of this mildly intoxicatii^ 
drink has been much discussed. It is 
the fermented juice of the maguey plant, 
and averages a low content of alcohol. 
It must be drunk in large quantities, 
therefore, to be intoxicating. For the 
present it seems to be the main relief 
fro 


’rom a miserable life at subsistence level 
It was formerly thought by the Government that the lot of the Indian would be improved 

.si 1 £ - J lA Wsv As4S «s ISA VVAfiAs fMS 


Ultelty iUl' III IUU9 i/ccu ikfuiiu vu wiiuaiit TivcMiaaisB fXf suau yt ai»vo| jvoovt CMAu nuuuu 

acids. It is doubtful if the race could have survived without this balancingfood beverage." 
— H. C. Lanks, “Otomi Indians of Mexquital Valley, Hidalgo," BanunmeGeograpky, April, 
1938, p. 193. 
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not beeD'Cntaway. As this land has no coal and tiae been populous for many 
centuries, there has hem a beavy drain upon the forests, and one of the 
ogbts of the roadside is the barefooted Indian charood merchant with his' 
stock upon his donkey, coming from some distant charcoal-burner’s camp, 
and making his way toward the town along with farmers and their donkeys 
loaded 'with farm produce. They all sit about the ever present public market 
square with goods spread out on the ground for the city dweller’s inspection, 
rdckeiing for a sale is one of the events of life for them. 

j 4 

MINING AND THE FOREIGN CAPITALIST 

Metals are the money crop of this plateau region. Fortunately the volcanoes 
did not cover all the surface of tl^ area. A flat and fertile plain of vol- 
canic ash 'will end abruptly against the rocks of an old mountain deeply cut 
by gulch and canyon, millions of years older than the soft showers of ashes 
that have partly buried it. In the old rocks are the metals dug by the men 
whom the farmers feed with crops grown on the new volcanic ash. Scores 
of towns and small cities cluster with their houses of adobe or stone around 
mines of silver, gold, lead, zinc, and copper. Many of the mines date back 
to the Spanish conquest. About 40 per cent of the world’s silver is produced 
in Mexico. 

Most of these mines succumbed to the later conqueror — the foreign capi- 
talist. It takes money to eqidp a modem mine, lots of money. When a 
Mexican gets enough money to equip a mine, he sees Paris instead, sees it 
grandly. Industry is not for him. Thus the mines gravitate to the hands 
that can hold money. Nothing was more natural than that the Rocky 
Mountain mining promoter should have gone on over to Mexico, especially 
when a man like Diaz, wanting industries, gave concessions freely to those 
who would come with capital and manage the new enterprise. 

Toward the end of the regime of Diaz the United Statro consul at Chihua- 
hua estimated the wealth of Mexico at 22,434,000,000, of which Americans 
owned $1,058,000,000; Englishmen owned $321,000,000; Frenchmen owned 
$143,000,000; Mexicans owned $729,000,000. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimated that at the end of 1930 about $695,000,000 
of American capital was invested in Mexico, of which $230,000,000 was in 
mining and smelting, $200,000,000 in the production and refining of pe- 
troleum, and $73,000,000 in railroads. British investments amounted to 
$937,000,000, about h^ in railroads; French investments were $290,000,000; 
Spanish, $190,000,000; and German, $75,000,000. In November, 1935, there 
were 16,659 foreign-owned mining concessions in operation. Of some 31,000 
mining properties, fully 97 per cent were foreign-owned, and these properties 
produced more than nine-tenths of the nation’s miner^ output. As a part 
of the Six Year Plan of President C&rdenas, some of the foreign-owned mines 
have been expropriated, for this is a part of the Government’s program to 
“Mexicanize” industry. In July, 1938, 16 mining properties, including 5 
^erican-owned properties, were expropriated — a ^couragement to new 
investments of foreign capital in Mexico — (see Fig. 922 A). 
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Fio. A. In 1911 Diaz fled to safety and hia abundant funds in Europe. Then came years 
of civil war. At last we see the effect of the social revolution and the expropriation of 
private property with little or no payment. 


CITIES AND MANUFACTURING 

The outatonding human fact of this plateau is the City of Mexico. In 
1776 it had three times as many people as any city in the United States. 
Within three decades its population has grown like an American boom town; 
471,000 in 1910, 615,000 in 1920, and 1,029,000 in 1931.' The populous 
Central Plateau also contains Guadalajara, Mexico’s second largest city, 
with a population of 176,000 people, Puebla (115,000), Lc6n (69,000), and 
Aguascalientes (62,000). Yet the City of Mexico towers like an overgrown 
giant above all Mexican cities, a true capital city. There it stands, sump- 
tuous like Paris, with its broad avenue; and beautiful buildings, a National 
University that was founded in 1554, a National Palace from which have 
flown the flags of four nations,' a National Museum that is an archaeologist’s 
hraven, a National Library, a National Theater, a National Lottery, and 
even a National Pawnshop.’ While there have been a number of American 
innovations in recent years, such as baseball games, football games, talking 
pictures in English with Spanish subscripts, traffic lights, and gas stations, 
yet here is a city with Spanish language, Spanish customs, and Spanish cul- 
ture flavored with very old Mexican Inffian. The Spanish bullfight remains 
the great national spectacle. 

1 The ceDBua of 1930 showed a population of 961,000, but in the following year some 
suburbs were annexed, which enabled the citv to pass the million mark. 

* These emblems were the castled and pillarea flag of imperial Spain until 1821; the 
Stan and Stripes of the United States from 1847 to 1848, as a result of the Mexican War; 
the tricolor of France during the French intervention, between 1^ and 1867; and the 
eagle and serpent of the Republic of Mexico at all other times since independence was 
aonieved in 1821. 

' Established in 1775 by Pedro Jo^ Romero Terreros, a mining magnate who pitied 
the poor and who provided this establishment where they might obtain loans at low rates 
of interest. Official title of the pawnshop; Monte de Piedad (Mount of Mercy). 
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One wonders why this city towers above all the rest, and what supports so 
great a city on this high plateau. Four facts e:q)lain the large population 
d Mexico City. 1. It is the seat of the nation’s government. 2. It is the 
greatest manufacturing center in the country. 3. It is the nation’s greatest 
market, located in a densely populated, rich farming and mining area. 
4. Its masses have a low standard of living, that is to say, its poverty pei> 
mits a little to support a great many. 

The industrial development of the City of Mexico and the Federal Dis- 
trict presents a sharp contrast with the City of Washington and the District 
of Columbia, where there is almost no manufacturing and where all business 
depends upon the fact that Washington is the seat of the United States 
Government.*" The first industrial census of the Republic of Mexico in 1930 
showed that of the 463,323 persons who were gainfully employed in the 
Federal District, 27 per cent were engaged in manufacturing, the leading 
occupation.** Only 10 per cent were employed by the Mexican Government. 
The census clearly revealed the importance of the Federal District in the 
nation’s industrial development. Located in that district were only 7.1 per 
cent of the total number of factories in the country, but these factories, 
representing 18.6 per cent of the capital invested in manufacturing, em- 
ployed 19.2 per cent of the workers, paid 29.8 per cent of the manufacturing 
wage bill, and used 30.1 per cent of the raw materials and 16.2 per cent of 
all the fuel and electricity consumed in manufacturing in Mexico. These 
factories in the Federal District produced 27.3 per cent of the total value 
of the nation’s manufactured products. 

The Federal District is' not only the greatest industrial zone in Mexico, 
but it is also the nation’s greatest market, and the character of its industries 
bespeaks this fact. Here in a little area of only 573 square miles live about 
1,250,000 people, or one-thirteenth of the nation’s population. These people 
must be fed, clothed, and sheltered, and to this large urban market are 
brought large quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials for manufacture. 
Foreign capital, utilizing the abundant supply of local labor, has played a 
dominant role in the development of the Federal District’s major industries. 
High Mexican tariffs have long served to stimulate domestic industry. Since 
coal is lacking, petroleum pumped from the Tampico fields and hydroelectric 
power from the near-by mountains are used as fuel. The 7000-foot descent 
of streams and greater precipitation in the mountains provide splendid water- 
power sites, one company with 13 plants supplying Mexico City and 30 to^s 
around it. Since the "Valley of Mexico and the surrounding mountains con- 
tain no iron, manufactures are of the lighter type. 

Foodstuffs, textiles, printing, and tobacco are the Federal District’s leading 
industries. Together, they employ over one-third of the factory labor and 

*" See M. Ogden Phillipe, “ Manufacturing in the Federal District, Mexico,” Economic 
Oeogmphy, July, 1933, pp. 279-91, and his Industria Fabril en el Distrito Federal de 
Mexico,” BalMn de la UnUn Panamericana, February, 1934, pp. 98-1 13. 

*’ The distribution of gainfully emploj^ persons was as follows: 124,831 in nuinufactur- 
ing,_ including handicraft industries; 69,!^ in domestic service; 60,697 in trade; 46,997 in 
national government; 42,465 in agriculture, fishing, and huntii^; 24,449 in transportation 
and communication; 14,^ in professional service; 61 1 in mining; 79,074 in miscellaneous 
mdustries. 
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produce about oii»balf of the total value of the maoufaetuies that are eold 
in the domestic market. In this great urban area, the manufacture or 
processing d foodstuffs naturally ranks first, induing sudi products as 
flour, commeal, bread, beer, and coffee. In the textile industiy the Mexi- 
cans have learned their trade from British millmen, who are oftm employed 
as superintendents, and most of the mills are equipped with modem ma- 
chinery from Lancashire. During the dry season humidifiers are kept work- 
ing day and night. Printing is important, since there is a large publication 
of newspapers, documents, and books in the capital city. In the census year 
of 1930 the tobacco factories in the Federal District produced about 857,000 
cigars and nearly 6,000,000,000 cigarettes. The cigarettes are made, pack- 
aged, labeled, and wrapped in cellophane with modem machines that operate 
with great spead and c^deiicy. However, about one-eighth of the cigarettes 
are produced in bulk to be sold singly to the poorer people who cannot afford 
to buy a package at a time. 

The iron and steel industry of the Federal District is of peculiar interest 
to students of geography. In 1932 when I visited La Consolidada, the larg- 
est plant, I found no coal and no iron ore, yet the company had been doing 
business profitably for thirty-five years, turning out steel castings, tool steel, 
railway springs, bolts, nuts, rivets, and some commercial steel. Inside the 
plant were several small open-hearth furnaces using petroleum as fuel and 
several electric furnaces for the production of quality steel. Outside in the 
open yard were huge piles of scrap iron, undoubtedly the worn-out products 
from foreign countries or from Monterrey. Here, indeed, was a thriving 
parasitic industry, dependent upon junk for its basic raw material. 

No discussion of manufacturing would be complete without mention of the 
handicraft industries for which Mexico is so famous. Here in a land which 
has the antiquity of Eg}rpt the traveler is intrigued with the myriad products 
of manual skill that are offered for sale in the markets of Mexico City — the 
exquisite lace and embroidery, the brilliant serapes and blankets, the hand- 
tooled leather, the elaborate wood-carving, the hand-beaten silver, and the 
pottery that has been molded on a primitive potter’s wheel.'’ Some of these 
products come from other sections of the country, but one does not have 
to look far to find many of them being nutde in the little shops throughout 
the city. 

One more fact needs to be emphasized to explain the large population of 
this city. That fact is poverty, which causes little to support many. While 
it has the sumptuousness of Paris, the metropolis has all the beggardom of 
Naples, and little suffices for the poorer classes. Com, beans, and pepper, a 
bit of charcoal for cooking, overalls, a cotton shirt, a blanket, and a cheap 
adobe house are necessities of life. Luxuries are few — a drink of pulque, 
an occasional game of chance. Such is the standard of living of the masses, 
and five or ox Mexican families may be crowded together in a small dwelling 

" The Mexican women do beautiful needlework, and Celaya is an especial center for 
drawnwork. At the car window the picturesque vendors offer you drawnwork. ropes, hats, 
^wls, and jpottery of exquisite worknumship, but unless the buyer knows tne go<^, he 
is likely to discover later he has bought something made in Connecticut or Germany rather 
tiian in Guadalajara (pottery) or Cldaya (drawnwork). 
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to live OD'liw income of one American arrisan.** Wldfe the standard of living 
is low in comparison with that of ui American or English workman, it has 
been steadily improving in recent years, owing largely to the efforts of the 
labor umons and to the activities of the Cfirdenas government. Indeed, 
the improvement of working-conditions and wages in the capital city has 
caused a considerable influx of poorer people from the rural sections of the 
country. 

The city of Puebla to the southeast of Mexico City is near the waterfalls 
of the plateau’s edge. Here many thousand cotton operators tend ma- 
chinery run by hydroelectric power, and hy engines fed with Tampico oil, 
and inake manta, the cheapest of cotton doth. 

the future of the MEXICAN CENTRAL PLATEAU 

The future of this plateau region is primarily a political question. If 
stability can be maintained and if science and machinery could be applied 
to the agriculture as they are to the mining and manufacturing, this region 
might double its agricultural production. There is more water power in the 
mountains to run factories; the mines within this territory still have un- 
worked ores, while the mineral resources of other parts of Mexico .seem to 
be almost xmtouched. A peaceful and prosperous Mexico might easily see 
the population of the Central Plateau doubled, provided there is no great 
change in standards of living; another alternative would be a more expen- 
sive standard of living and a smaller increase of population. Whether it will 
be increase of niunbers or increase of standards is an interesting question. 
The really heroic attempts of the C&rdenas administration toward education 
might shift the growth toward quality. When the mines (the money crop) 
are worked out ... 7 

It should not be forgotten that the people of Mexico are predominantly 
of Indian blood, that the great names are more Indian than European, and 
that these people once had a civilization that compared very favorably with 
that of many parts of Europe at the same time. The Mexican In^an is 
distinctly artistic, and very musical. His future is hard to predict; the Gov- 
ernment is doing all in its power to give the Indian a chance. 

In thinking of the Indian’s future we should not forget the chilly plateau 
climate and the great achievements of his ancestors or predecessors (in that 
climate) in centuries and millenniums that are gone. The millenniums are 
gone, but the climate remains, and so does the Indian. 

» Tbie American artisan is not the farm laborer, not the share.cropper, not the un- 
organised Southern mill worker. He is the semimytholoracal one we brag about (“Ameri- 
can standard of living’’) — perhaps the member of a hi^y organised monopolistic union 
in the building or machine trades. 



Chapter U8. THE MEXICAN CORDILLERA 
REGIONS 


MOST of the level laud of Mexico out- 
side of Yucat&n is in the Central and 
Northern plateaus. Aside from these level 
stretches, most of the country is mountain- 
ous, often very mountainous. For example, 
the plateaus are completely cut off from 
the Mexican shorelands by the pastern, 
western, and southern cordilleras. These 
mountains, which lie somewhat in the form 
of the letter U, usually rise 2000 or 3000 
feet on the plateau side, with many peaks standing higher, and go down 
8000 or 10,000 feet on the seaward side. The outer, or seaward, slopes of the 
Sierra pve a fine example of the three aoncs so often mentioned by the Mex- 
icans in describing their country: tierra caliente (hot land), elevations up to 
3000 feet; tierra templada (temperate land), with its best development at 
5000 feet; tierra fria, or cold zone, above 7000 feet. These zones, coming 
close to each other on the steep eastern slope, help to make this region a 
botanist’s delight because of the great variety of plants to be seen growing 
close together. The seaward slope of the western Sierra runs out into the 
desert, but the seaward slope of the eastern Sierra runs down into a wide; 
tropic plain where jungle covers much of the land. Above this coast jungle 
comes a wealth of orchids, and then of evergreen oaks, deciduous oaks, 
{fine, spruce, and fir, which spreads out into fine forests tetween 9000 and 

10.000 feet on the slopes of the volcanoes. The forest does not disappear 
until 13,000 feet, above which come the Alpine grasses and flowers, which are 
distributed throughout the world with strange uniformity in certain temptsr- 
atures, whether they be at sea level in Alaska, at 10,000 feet in Colorado, at 

14.000 feet in Mexico, or yet higher on the Andes. 

The continuity of these mountain walls has done much to prohibit travel 
from the sea to the interior of Mexico, especially on the west, where there is 
no break, no nulroad, no used trail even, between the United States boundary 
in latitude 33°, and the railroad that follows a gorge down to Mazatlkn in 
latitude 23°. 

The southern mountains are a string of high volcanoes, but they make 
less of a barrier than the eastern and western ranges. It was here that the 
first and for a long time the only railroad entered the plateau from a Mexican 
port — the line from Veracruz, a diflicult and expensive piece of engineering, 
late in its inception and long in building. 
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The greater part of the Sierra tepon has few people. One section, how- 
ever, is populous. That locality is the outer slopes of the Sierra at the south- 
eastern tip of the plateau and especially the part near the giant cone of 
Oiiaaba, eternally snow-capped and 3^ miles high. The mountun slopes 
here are made of volcanic ash. The trade wind brings them more rain than 
comes to any other part of the Sierra. The melting snows of Orizaba furnish 
water that may be used for irrigation in a dozen valleys that gash its slope. 

In thinking of this little Indian Eden we should not forget the beneficent 
volcano. It furnishes not only the irrigation water but also the volcanic ash 
— fertile new stuff lying under a climate that gives minimum leaching. 

FROM VERACRUZ TO ORIZABA 

The journey from Veracruz to Orizaba displays the life zones of this area. 
As one goes up the scene changes rapidly. The narrow plain behind Vera- 
cruz is grassland because of the long dry season. The cattle ranches show few 
signs of human activity. Immediately, as the road enters the mountain, 
signs of more continuous rain appear. The valley floor is silver-green with 
sugar cane or darker green with com. Ever5rwhere the mountainsides are 
dotted with the palm-thatched houses of the primitive agriculturalists, with 
their bananas, plantains, com, and other vegetables immediately around the 
house. Steepness is no barrier. There seems to be a hut in every little pocket 
where one can be perched — where man can climb, ho can use the machete, 
and the banana plant can stand. The land is populous, like the windward 
slopes of Puerto Rico. The porous soils of volcanic ash do not wash as much 
as other soils. I doubt if the world affords a steeper agriculture. After 
climbing a few hundred feet the railroad enters the coffee zone, with its three 
layers of vegetation — close to the ground the dark-green shrubbery of the 
coffee tree, and here and there among the coffee the more lofty banana plants, 
and standing above everything else thin-topped shade trees. Thatched houses 
are everywhere. 

At 4000 feet in one of these valleys in the midst of fertility and climatic 
delight is the city of Orizaba. Neither mosquitoes nor malaria are found 
at this altitude, and Orizaba, built on the site of an ancient Aztec town, is 
a summer resort for Cubans and a winter resort for the people of the City 
of Mexico. The region is warm enough to grow sugar as well as com, coffee, 
bananas, tobacco, and a great variety of produce, as well as many beautiful 
orchids and ferns. Not only is Orizaba a resort, it is also a manufacturing 
city, where there are thousands of cotton operatives. In this Manchester of 
Mexico the machinery is driven by engines burning Tampico oil and by electric 
energy from near-by water-power plants fed by the trade-wind rains and 
melting snows — melting on the flanks of the volcano Orizaba, the second 
highest mountain in North America. 

A half-hour beyond Orizaba, the railroad passes 5000 feet elevation and 
enters another world. It leaves the tropics. The sugar cane, bananas, and 
coffee pve way to com and beans. The scattered thatched houses give way 
to villages with houses of thick adobe walls and walled gardens behind them. 
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POPULOUS, ISOLATED LITTLE VALLEYS 

There are many small fertile valleys cutting back into the mountains on 
the edge of the plateau and opening out to receive the trade>wind rains. 
They are the most densely peopled part of Mexioo. In some places the 
land is terraced, and the hoe agriculture resembles that of Japan in tech- 
nique and in the density of population supported. These deep populous 
valle}rs, notched into the edge of the upland both on the east and on the 
west, are a striking feature of Mexican geography and Mexican life. Riding 
along on level land, you suddenly see over your mule’s shoulder a ravine 
3000 feet deep full of Indian villages and tropic produce. While you look 
at the landscape, a train of Indian men and women walk past guiding their 
donkeys loaded with bananas, yams, oranges, limes, and other warm-land 
produce that grows in their valley but will not grow in the plateau zone 
above them. They are carrying the produce of their warmer valleys to the 
city market of the next higher and therefore colder zone. Thus Guadalajara, 
Puebla, and other cities near the edge of the plateau have their markets en- 
riched by the produce of two climates that are but a few miles apart. 

Much of the southern Sierra is cut into a labyrinth of deep and isolated 
valleys with little level land in their bottoms and none on the mountains. 
Travel must be by long, steep, difficult mule trails. There is almost no 
tnule. Large districts here have no white people at all, and the Indian lives 
very much as he always did save for the influence of some trade goods — 
cotton cloth, machete, and rifle. The mountains of this southern Sierra al- 
most reach the sea. Manzanillo and Mazatl&n have the only railroads that 
coimect the plateau with the Pacific, and the traffic is not heavy. 

THE EASTEBN SIERRA 

North of Veracruz the eastern Sierra is narrow; it receives less rain than 
farther south, and it has a scanty population.* 

Near the center of this eastern slope is Ciudad Victoria, the capital of the 
state of Tamaulipas and a health resort for the people of the near-by lowland. 
In a gateway in the northern Sierra made by the Santa Catarina River is 
Monterrey, the Pittsburgh of Mexico. The coal field at Sabinas is not a 
good coal-field, but it is the only one in Mexico. More’s the pity. The iron 
ores of Durango, aided by a high taiifi, enable Monterrey to smelt some iron 
for use in the foundries and machine shops of the city, which has a popular 

* Mts. Clare Sheridan, the eculptrees, Beeking a vacation in the northern part of the 
eastern Kena, pnuaee the beauty of the region. "We made camp in a glen, with mountains 
towering above and cascades and rapids near the tents . . . warm and sunqy, full of 
fiowers, DUtterflies and water falling, water rushing and water pools that trickle. I have 
loved wring days in Enjjland, with their mist of bluebells in ihe woods and brimstone 
butterffiee, we color of primroses; but this seasonless country that has never known frost, 
this heaven of eternal sunahine and riot of beauty, is almost too wonderful to enjoy. It is 
as if coe had jacked all the beet from every comer of the earth and put them here and made 
a composition picture. On one side at me were bamboo, palm trees and tall feathery reeds; 
and the moon caught the flat of the leaves and turned them to silver. I said good-by re- 
gretful!]^ lingerin^y and tearfully, although I realized that if 7 lived in Mexico I would 
weary a the aeaaonal sameness.’’ 
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tion of 138,000. The limitations of this “Pittsborgh” sMve to emphasize 
the present and prospective poverty of Mexico as a manufacturing coimtry. 
Sitting in a land of drought inches of rain), the surroundings of Monterrey 
bear little resemblance to the tropical gardens of Orizaba. 

THE WESTERN SIERRA 

It is the western Sierra which has the ssnallest population of the Sierra and 
perhaps the greatest prospect of profitable employment ‘of a mining popu- 
lation. In its present form the western cordillera is the work of volcanoes. 
An old mountain mass of quite unknown shape has been buried under many 
thousands of square miles of lava. This happened long ago, and since that 
ancient time the streams, cutting, cutting, cutting, at the eastern and western 
edges of the lava plateau, have notch^ valleys into all its edges and cut 
down into the old mountains beneath it, thus exposing to the prospector 
their mineral contents, which the volcanic p)eriod helped to develop. On the 
eastern side these valleys are little but canyons, often 1000 feet deep, 
with here and there a little patch of valley land at some bend in the stream. 
The stream itself is usually lost soon after it emerges into the dry interior 
(basins). 

The western slope is a succession of sharp valleys cut back into the plateau, 
and sharp spurs of mountain reaching out into the plain, getting nearer and 
nearer the ocean the farther south they go. 

The high plateau top is often fairly level, covered with forests of pine, 
oak, and cedar, standing over grassy, parklike floors much like the upland 
forests of Arizona and New Mexico, of which indeed they are almost a du- 
plicate, almost a continuation except for a break near the Mexican boundary. 
In winter they are deep with snow. 

The sharp canyons, branching out into labyrinthine valleys, isolating tracts 
of high mesa, provide localities that are most difficult of access. In these 
isolated places it is more than likely that there are Indians who have never 
in their lives seen a full-blooded white man and who are carrying on a primi- 
tive life, almost uninfluenced by the white man. 

It is not hard to see why this is a land of no trade routes. On both edges 
of the mountains the journey takes the traveler up boulder-strewn canyons 
that a distant downpour of rain may turn into a flood, carrying the pos- 
sibilities of death by drowning, or of hour^ or even days spent perched on 
some ledge with a roaring flood in front and an impassable cliff or gulch be- 
hind. When the top is reached, much of it is found to be rough lava, making 
bad going. A railroad across this mountain mass was projected, but the 
compansf failed. If wishes to go by railroad from the coast of the Gulf 
of California to the Central Plateau, he must detour far to the south or far to 
the north. The northern detour will take him by way of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and the railroads of the Central Plateau, which reach out with 
several branches toward the western cordillera. 

The good forests on the cool uplands are not likely to give Mexico an ex- 
port of lumber, but along with the mountain streams they are a great god- 
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send and source of supply for men who will dig the metal out of these western 
mountains. This part of Mexico is thought to be very rich in metals, “the 
mineral storehouse of the world.” 

A MINERAL STOREHOUSE 

The cracking and raising of the old mountain rocks by the lava that 
finally covered them is the veiy best process for the collection of ores, which 
have been exposed along both edges by the streams that have cut valleys 
through to the old rocks. The heavy production in past centuries under 
primitive conditions can be considered as a sample, pointing the way to great 
future production when the deposits are worked by modem methods. Thus 
the Rosario mines and the Guadaloupe de los Reyes mines in the western 
slope, several days on horseback from the coast, sent 11175,000,000 worth of 
silver by mules down to the Pacific port of Sinaloa before the year 1900. 
These and many other mines have been worked by the wasteful and expen- 
sive methods that must be used where machinery cannot be had. Often 
these ores have been lifted out by windlasses or carried out in sacks. There 
can be no good smelter in such a place, so the ancient arrastra is the sub- 
stitute. By this process mules pull a heavy stone roller over a stone floor 
and crush the ore. The richest pieces are then picked out by hand and hauled 
away on muleback to be finally smelted at Jersey City or in Wales. It is 
well known that moat ore deposits have a small proportion of their metal 
in ores that are rich enough to stand the cost of such processes. There is 
usually a larger quantity of lower-grade ores that can stand the cost of a 
plant equipped for large-scale production, provided there is good transimrtar 
tion. To develop these ores may cost hundreds of thousands or even tens 
of millions of dollars for a single mine. 

Large-scale enterprise with a huge capital investment calls for peace and 
order. The Government lias provided security in recent years. It may also 
have to provide the capital, since mighty little foreign capital will be in- 
vested in Mexico as long as expropriation is the order of the day.* 

When the trained geologist and the expert engineer have gleaned the last 
facts about the mineral wealth of these mountains, they will doubtless find 
generations of work for tens of thoussmds of men and scores of millions of 
capital. If new enterprises are built, the situation at the famous Cananea 
mines near the Arizona boundary will be repeated over and over again, for 
this situation is t 3 q)ical of Latin American mines. For years a small number 
of Americans, chiefly in positions of skill and superintendence, have man- 
aged more than ten times as many Mexicans, chiefly, of course, Indians and 
half-breeds, who did the rest of the work. * 

* . *, January 1, 19M, a new law went into effect under which the Mexican Government 
will publish a list of industrial enterprises whose prospects have been investigated and 
considered side for^ investors. The Government will guarantee that anyone investing in 
these ent^prises will receive the minimum annual interest and his money back whenever 
he wants it. The guarantee fund for this plan will be obtained from the proceeds of a tax 
on alcoholic beverages for the next five years. (“ Mexico Will Guarantee New Capital and 
Interest,” New York Times, Dec. 31, 1939) 
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Fio. A. This huge pile beside s mine moul^ in the Mexican mountains represents the 
targe amount of foreign capital that was i^uired to build it and equip it with elaborate 
ana costly machinery to hoist ore, to sort it, crush it, and extract the metal. Some skilled 
men and much common labor are required to operate such a plmit. Now that the Cdrdenas 
policy of expropriation has made such further investments by foreigners unthinkable, the 
question arises as to the future for the next few years of Mexican mineral production. It 
might well be pointed out that the confiscatory phase of the Mexican Government will 
result in the conservation of metal, because it will probably lie and wait. (Courtesy G. F. 
Weeks, Mexican News Bureau, Washington, D.C.) 

THE MEXICAN WORKMEN 

The life and labor of these people is well told in the words of an American 
mining superintendent who had employed them. One day, while he was 
making an inspection, something went wrong and he started to fall to his 
death. 

My helper, a Mexican boy of twenty-two or -three, watching above, had seen the 
break, thrown himself on the loose end to counter-balance my weight, and been hoisted 
up into the pulley. He had risked losing a hand and perhaps his life, but he had 
saved mine. 

This chap was no model of virtue; he was an average Mexican. You had to figure 
on his being drunk at least one working day in the week. We were measuring con- 
tractors’ work and you knew perfectly well that when you came to his brother-in-law’s 
stope, if he had an^hing to do with it, there would be an overpa}nnent of at least ten 
tons. . . f 

There are fundamental points of variance. To begin with, the American is a worrier. 
The future is always bothering him; he has the success of any endeavor deeply at 
heart. It is ph3rsioally impossible for a Mexican to worry. This same helper of mine 
had a small baby that died in one of the rare cold spells. He was rather moody the 
last two days and the morning the child died he did not work; but the next day he 
was back, quite cheerful. If some allusion to the affair came up he would burst into 
tears and be horribly depressed for an hdur or more. But once it was out of his mind 
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he was perfectly nonnal again. And the Saturday aftenrarda he me at tlw danee, aa 
intoxicated aa ever. Hia feeling waa ainoere enou^ but it juat waan’t in him to worry. 

We meaaured contractora’ work and calculated thdr pay once a weeki but we h^ 
to advance them money every day. There ia a Mexican law to tiiat effect If we were 
to pay them on Saturday, by Monday the company would have to aupport the entire 
oommunity. for the reet oif the week. ... 

I waa in probably the best-run big mine in Mexico. Our wages were high out of all 
proportion to the country. A base rate of three pesos a day (about a dollar and a half) 
and any good contractor making ten. Yet about 5000 Mexicans live in the little one- 
room company houses, about twelve feet square, a family to a house, aometimee two 
and three if things aren’t going well. And there is no race suimde in this part of the 
world. Six, dght, ten people sleep in this one room, ti(^t bolted up, with built-in 
windows. They eat heavy, greasy, highly seasoned native concoctions and drink 
spirits which make an American bootlegger a dispenser of soft drinks. The men worked 
underground all day, the temperature of the average working place being around eighty 
degrees, and came up on top and went home in ^e same clothes, to Im changed only 
on Sundays to the brilliant striped shirts with which they imitate Northern culture. 
And yet foremen will go blind with rage at the Mexican “mucker” who will average 
only eight tons to the American's twelve I 

The American foreman, however, is not usually as bitter as those who are in less 
direct contact with the men. . . . 

The Mexicans are children. That is the idea that pops into your head the first time 
you have anything to do with them. It is a childish trait not to worry; it is childish 
to care little how one lives; it is childish to be cruel with one hand and kind with the 
other. And they ate childish in their need of being understood thoroughly before 
anything can be done with them. 

But they are children playing with real toob. There was, in that camp, an average 
of about a murder every ten days. I think in 90% of the cases both individuals were 
drunk. The company carried 1200 men on the payroll to insure a production from 
a thousand — one man in five off dnmk or recovering every day. ... 

I hold no complete brief for the Mexican. I have worked with him enough and 
been too whole-heartedly angry with him for that. He is inclined to be lasy, without 
responribility, thriftless and extremely dirty — though for this I blame no one but 
his employer. But I do hold that when treated justly he is very tractable; his very 
lack of worry makes him infinitely easier to han^e than his American rival over the 
line. Like a child, he will repay trust with trust, understanding with understanding, 
and he is capable of great improvement.' 

This quotation is not new, but unfortunately it has so much fundamental 
truth in it that we retain it in the new edition of this book. We leave it 
because it shows so much — first of all, the contrast between the capitalistic 
and the noncapitalistic mind, a contrast not limited to Mexico;' next, the 
necessity of outside capital; the opportunities for abuse and exploitation, 
also for collusion between the loc^ government and the foreign^manager 
and for friction between the foreign manager and the local govenunent — 
if thS latter happens to have a conscience. And finally, we get a glimpse of 
the possibilities that may follow the well-meaning attempts of President 
C&rdenas as he gives these people land and lends them money to develop it. 
We admire his intentions, but can only wonder and hope as to results. 

' Ralph McAllister IngersoU, “Mexicans on the Job,” Our WmU, August, 1023. 

< It has great resemblance to the Cotton Belt share-cropper system. 
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fkoyfxaie who reads this should remember that the writer quoted above was 
Bpmidiig of day laborers, and that there is a class of educated, cultured, 
travded Mexicans, representatives of Spanish, or mused Spanish, stock. 
Their manners are usually better than those of the hustling capitalistic 
Yankee, and their instinct for property is much weaker. Grant opportunity, 
and it is only a matter of time until the ones with an instinct for property 
will have almost all of it — witness poor Puerto Bico. That is one of the 
real bases of what might, without much exaggeration, be called an irre- 
pressible cultural conflict between English-speaking America and Latin 
America. The English-speaking Americans have, and will continue to have, 
the capital. The Latin Americans need it, and will continue to need it. 



Chapter m. THE TRADE AND THE FUTURE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


WHAT of the future of thia continent during the next half-century? Duri^ 
this period most of the younger readers of this book will be dwelling in 
North America making their living from its resources and participating in 
its afiairs. What will these fifty years bring to them? What is to be the 

future of North America? Cer- 
tainly it will be a period of change. 
There is every promise of tech- 
nological change — more of it 
than in any like period of the 
past. And technological change 
brings social change. 

The continent starts this 
new half-century magnificently 
equipped by nature and by man 
to be the home of scores of 
millions of men — many more 
than it now has. If these millions 
of men, women, and children are 
not comfortable, it will not be th(' 
fault of the continent. Compare it 
with Europe, with South Amer- 
ica, with Africa, with Australia. 
North America has everything 
that each of these continents has. 
No other continent has anything 
approaching the equivalent of our 
Com Belt, our Cotton Belt, our 
coal supply. And as for oil, only 
South America can rival North 
America, and what is oil in the 
continent to the south? Scarcely 
a fuel ; chiefly an export which it. 
partially imports again. Some- 
thing that makes the money roll 
in — merely a temporary cause for jubilation for Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, and something for Bolivia and Paraguay to fight about. Compared 
with other continents. North America may be called boundlessly rich ih both 
quantity and variety of resources. 

In order to appreciate the variety of resources, one should review the re- 
gions of this continent and observe the surplus commodities that arise 





Fig. a. This figure shows how rich the Amer- 
ican people are in that most vital of all resources 
— land. ^il must provide our food of the future. 
We need to learn how to conserve it and how to 
use it. Then there can be jobs and abundance for 
all. (Courtesy Foreign Policy Ass’n) 
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naturally from the resources of each. The regions and their leading surplus 
commodities are as follows: 

The Coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador — paper and pulp, fish, sealskins, 
iron ore 

The St. Lawrence Valley — lumber, wood pulp, dairy produce, asbestos, manufactures 
The New England Canadian-Maritime Region — textiles, shoes, miscellaneous fine 
machinery, hardware, jewelry, fish, apples, granite, vacations 
The Erie Canal Belt — clothing, heavy machinery, gloves, cameras, many small 
manufactures, alumina ‘ 

The Northeastern Highlands — wood and maple sugar, milk, granite, marble, 
vacfttions 

The North Atlantic Coastal Plain — truck, oysters, fish, ships, vacations 
The Northern Piedmont — milk, apples, meat animals, tobacco, peanuts 
The Appalachian Ridge and Valley Region — anthracite coal, silk goods, peaches 
and apples, lumber, rayon 

The Allegheny Plateau and the Upper Ohio Valley — soft coal, iron, steel in many 
forms, machinery, glass, petroleum, wood, milk, wool, buckwheat 

The Blue Rid(^ and the Great Smoky Mountains — wood, fruit, vacations 
The Cotton Belt — raw cotton, cotton cloth, lumirer, naval stores, iron, petroleum, 
furniture, tobacco, bauxite 

Subtropic Coasts and the Florida Peninsula — rice, cane sugar, citrus fruits, winter 
vegetables, tung oil, phosphate rock, sulphur, vacations 
The Corn Belt — com, oats, wheat, beef, pork, dairy products, fat lamb, horses, 
hay, some machinery 

ITie Lower Ohio Valley — tobacco, iron and steel manufactures, livestock, phos- 
phate, hardwood 

The North Central Dairy Region — milk, cream, butter, cheese, pork, zinc 

The Winter Wheat Belt — wheat, beef 

The Spring Wheat Region — wheat, oats, rye, butter, beef 

The Upper Lake Region — iron ore, copper, lumber 

The Lower Lake Region — agricultural machinery, many iron and steel manu- 
factures, automobiles, packing-house products, apples, grapes 

The Great Northern Forest — pulpwood, luml)er, fur, nickel, silver, and other metate 
The Great Plains Ranch Region — stock cattle, stock sheep, wool, beet sugar, wheat 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley — citrus fruits and winter vegetables, cotton, wool, 
stock cattle 

The Rocky Mountains — gold, copper, rilver, coal, phosphate rock, wood, wool, 
apples, peaches, vacations, water 

The Semiarid Southwestern Intermountain Plateaus — wool, mohair, stock cattle, 
stock sheep, gold, silver, copper, potash, water power, health resorts, water 
The Great Ainerican D^rt — Egyptian cotton, cantaloupes, early vegetables, 
citrus fruits, dates, alfalfa hay, butter, winter vacations 
The Great Basin and the Upper Snake Valley — wheat, beet sugar, potatoes, wool, 
cattle, sheep, gold, copper 

The Ck>lumbia-Fraser Barans — apples, wheat, wool, meat, water powel' 

The Los Angeles Basin and the Coast of Southern California — moving-picture films, 
petroleum, citrus fruits, winter vegetables, miscellaneous manufactures, vacations, 
airplanes 

The Sierra Nevada — lumber, water, water power, gold, vacations 
Central California — prunes, peaches, raisins, plums, oranges, lemons, early vege- 
tables, canned fruit and canned vegetables, ships 
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The Puget Soond-Williamette Valley — aawed lumber, wood pulp, pninee, dierries, 
Tegetabke, boulII fruila, shipe 

The North Pacific Coaat and Mountains — wood, salmon, halibut, sealakins, gold 
The Grasslands of Southwestern Alaska and Iceland — fish, sheep, wool, 
tallow, horses 

The Yukon Valley — The American Finland? — gold, some r^deer products 
The Arctic Pastures — rdndeer meat, reindeer «Hn» 

The Arctic Sea and the Greenland Icecap — whale products and sealskins 
The West Indies — Trade-Wind IsUnds — sugar, molasses, tobacco, winter vege- 
tables, coconuts, bananas, tourist cruises 
Yucatdn and the Bahamas — sisal, sponges, winter vacations 
The Uplands of Central America and of Southern Mexico — coffee, hides 
Moist Eastern Lowlands of Central America and Mexico — bantmas, mahogany, 
chicle, petroleum, vanilla 

The Pacific Coast of Central America and Southern Mexico — bananas, hides 
The Central Plateau of Mexico — silver, gold, lead, sine, copper, manufactures 
The Mexican Cordillera Regions — gold, silver, lesid, iron and steel 

The same racial stocks settled in Europe and in North America, but the 
development of industries in the two continents proceeded along different 
lines. All Europe was settled in the oxcart era centuries ago, when each 
community had to develop a high degree of local self-suflBciency or go without 
many things. In this period of self-suflSciency, settlement in North America 
advanced little beyond the fringes of the continent. As long as the European 
settlers had to malre or do without, they and their descendants lingered near 
the sea. When the Machine Age burst upon them with its railroads, they 
rushed through the continent as the roots of a plant rush through soft soil. 
These settlements could export a product or two, and buy everything. There- 
fore most American regions were cetUed in the commereial era, and began life 
on the heavy-export-import basis. Therefore they began with regional 
specialization, and have kept on with large trade to a degree not often found 
in Europe today. This difference in the development of the regions of the 
two continents may be called an accident of history — a difference due to 
the differing technology available at different times. 

Superior resources are not the only advantage that North Americans have 
had over Europeans in the great task of making civilization. They have 
had a great advantage in their isolation, which provides a natural defense. 
Europeans are now (1940) destroying each other with war as they have been 
doing at frequent intervals for the last thousand years and more. When 
not actually at war, the European nations have only too often been getting 
ready for war. From this curse the United States and Canada have had 
more than a century of relative immunity, thanks in laige part to the favors 
of geograi^cal location. 

Unfortimately Central America and Mexico have not shared this advantage 
of peace. They have had isolation, but that was no protection from ci^ 
war. They have probably suffered more, far more, from wars in the last 
hundred years than Europe has. 

North America has had another advantage. Most of the continent has 
not been separated into a multitude of little tariff units, each high 
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TEXAS 



Fia. A. Native white migrants born in three American states and residing elsewhere in 
1030. Perhaps we are not in the habit of thinkii^ of Kansas as an old state and a center of 
migration, but here are the facts. Note that this does not include the drought refugees of 
the 1^’s. Remember the newness of Oklahoma — only forty years old in 1030. 

The large number that have gone to California, whence they can go no farther, graphi- 
cally Ulustrates the ending of an epoch, and shows that we need a new psychology to fit 
the facts. (Courtesy Natl Resources Board) 


caste upon iteelf and bedeviling its neighbors who would like to trade with 
it. It is of course impossible to say what might have been if something 
long ago had been different, but certainly it has been a great advantage in 
the development of resources for the United States to have 3,000,000 square 
miles in one tariff unit and for Canada to have 3,000,000 more in another 
tariff unit. It would have been better, of course, if the two countries could 
have had a free-trade arrangement. 

With regard to its future, let us consider North America in four areas — 
(1) Mexico, (2) Central America and the West Indies, (3) Canada, and 
(4) The United States. 

MEXICO 


The Mexican coat of arms shows a cactus. On the cactus is perched an 
eagle holding a snake in its beak. The coat of arms is symbolic of the thorny 
situation in which that collection of diverse p)eoples, mostly Indian or mixed, 
finds iteelf. 

Mexico emerged from the complete self-sufficiency of the nontrading pri- 
meval society by exporting minerals, and it still depends upon them.^ As 

* Although it ia true that Mexico exports irreplaceable minerals in order to be able to 
ir^rt certain goods not produced locally, something like 90% of the population is not 
fdfected by this fact to a^ important degree, because they consume imported goods in 
insimficant quantities. Examination of the Ommercial Attache’s reports on different 
tram areas in Mexico in almost every instance shows that the market for imported goods 
IS limited to a small upper crust, a privileged Europeanized group, in most cases less than 
S% of the population. 
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with England, the import trade of Mexico is chiefly paid for by the export 
of limited and irreplaceable resources. In England the basis of trade is 
coal and the manufactures that coal makes possible. In Mexico it is the 
direct export of minerals. Without doubt Mexico is rich in minerals, but 
every mineral is an irreplaceable resource, and the supply of most of the 
minerals that enter into international trade is definitely limited. 

Now that Mexico has adopted the policy of expropriating foreign-owned 
property within its borders, the problem of getting sufficient capital to 
develop its mineral resources and other resources will be difficult. Therefore 
the question of when Mexico will reach its peak of mineral export is 
problematical, but perhaps the peak will be reached during your fifty years. 
After minerals, what can Mexico export? The lamentable shortage of coal 
and the probable exhaustion of oil offer small probability of any important 
export of manufactures. 

If an effective solar engine should turn deserts into power houses, Mexico 
would still have its political, racial, and cultural limitations. Every other 
desert might be a competing industrial region, which would tend to limit 
Mexico’s efforts to the home market. 

Mexico is an exquisitely beautiful and interesting country, but as to re- 
sources other than metal and oil, one must emphasize its poverty, not its 
riches. Its great wide northwest is nearly all semiarid or desert. In the 
southeast are the dry limestone (karst) plains of Yucat&n. Between these two 
unfortunate extremes are unwholesome tropic lowlands and scores of thou- 
sands of square miles of rugged mountains, rugged beyond belief, so rugged 
that large populations of Mexicans have never seen a wheeled vehicle. For 
wheels there is no track here — only the path for the foot of man or pack animal. 

On the southern end of the Mexican plateau there is some good land, very 
good land, but in relation to the whole country there is precious little of it, 
and it is full of people. 

The population of Mexico is large in comparison to the nonmetallic re- 
sources. The people are poor. It is quite natural that it should be so. For 
most, the standard of living is low. The population is increasing rapidly, 
with almost no corresponding increase of resources available for their sup- 
port. Perhaps the people are in the position of those of Barbados, with just 
enough science to reduce infantile death rate from disease but not enough 
to check the birth rate. Hence malnutrition advances. 

Furthermore, the Mexican population is extremely diverse, with many 
tribes of Indians and dozens of languages. Under the Presidency of the 
Tarascan Indian C&rdenas, there are very substantial signs of Indian domi- 
nance, with the suggestion that the white man may be pushed into economic, 
social, and political oblivion. Even if this should happen, it does not 
necessarily bode ill for Mexico’s ultimate future. It is in the list of possi- 
bilities that the Indian may make the best civilization on the continent, but 
he will have a tough job to do it in Mexico, for Mexico is beset with prob- 
lems. In the next fifty years Mexico may make great cultural advances 
within itself, but its cultural contribution to other countries in this period will 
probably be meager. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 

What can we expect from Central America, with its cc^ee uplands, its 
banana lowlands, its revolutions, its corporations and (their?) dictators?* 
And what from the West Indies, the trade-wind isles, all ruled from without 
except Hispaniola and Cuba, where, thanks to the Good Neighbor policy 
begun by Franklin D. Roosevelt, three so-called republics are once more 
independent. 

As in the past, we may expect the future of this region to supply sugar, 
bananas, coffee, a little cacao, and a few minor tropical products. But holdl 
Perhaps the West Indies may be the scene of a new type of tropic revolu- 
tion — industrial, not political. The large corporation, which has run so 
many political revolutions in this area, may perhaps take a hand at running 
the climate, and make over some parts of the land. This area of small 
land units and many isles and shores may in your fifty years be discovered 
by corporations blessed with constructive imagination as well as capital and 
business ability. 


SCIENCE AND CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION 

Science and invention have given man the powers of classic gods. Powers 
now within human roach give us almost unbelievable possibilities for the 
material basis of a civilization, perhaps even in the tropics. To name a few 
of the opportunities that now seem to be within reach: We can irrigate our 
dry lands, drain our swamps, almost drive out malaria, reduce preventable 
disease to a low figure for all except those of low intelligence and weak will 
power. We can probably get sources of almost unlimited mechanical power. 
We can probably open parts of the tropics to the white race, and the West 
Indies offer unusually good opportunities for these new adventures by those 
who use science. 

Two of these possibilities, power from tropic sea water and the control 
of tropic climate by air-conditioning, merit discussion. 

POWER — PERPETUAL AND UNLIMITED 

Unlimited mechanical power seems to be within the reach of man in the 
West Indies and perhaps elsewhere in low latitudes. First, it is a well-known 
fact that ether is turned from a liquid to a gas at a temperature of less than 
80° F., and that this gas, like steam and other gases, will run an engine. 
Second, the warm surface waters of the South Atlantic, the Caribbean, and 
the Gulf of Mexico have the necessary 80° to boil ether. At a depth of 2500 
feet these same seas have a temperature of 40°. Engineers have pointed 

* In 1939 someone made a eeneralization as follows: “South of the United States there 
is one country, Costa Rica, which is a democracy. All the others are dictatorships, and 
all the dictatorships are dictatorships of the right save Mexico, which is a dictatorship of 
the left.” 

This statement is slightly fimrative, but it is so much more accurate than many official 
pronouncements that it should be examined with some care. 
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out that all that is needed for developing power is to supply an ether engine 
with both kinds of water. Warm water vaporises the ether, which then runs 
the engine. The ether gas is then conden^ by the cold water. This now 
liquid ether is then ready to be heated and vaporised again by the warm 
water — and so on and on. This process is identical with that by which a 
condensing marine engine takes a limited amount of boiler water at New 
York and repeatedly boils it with fire and condenses it with sea water and 
thus makes the journey across the ocean. The entire West Indies is swept 
by the trade wind at a temperature year in and year out warm enough to 
run ether engines. At places on the Virgin Islands of the United States, on 
some Cuban shores, on the Bahamas, and probably elsewhere, cold water 
for condensation can be had a half-mile from shore at a depth of 2500 feet. 
These islands might become power plants of an almost unlimited extent, 
with perpetual supply of the “makings” as long as the sun holds out, the 
trade winds blow, and the cold water keeps replenishing itself from the abun- 
dant supplies at the poles. This opens a wide vista to speculation and in- 
vention. Many hydrocarbons have low boiling-points. One boils at 26“ F. 

Perhaps some person who is inclined to look down and not up will call 
attrition to the fact that M. Georges Claude of France, the inventor of 
the neon light and the foremost experimenter with the sea as a source of 
power, did not make a success of his attempt off the coast of Cuba. That 
is true. It is also true that he has made power by this method experimentally. 
It is also true that Hero’s steam engine wUszed experimentally nearly 
eighteen hundred years before James Watt put it to work, and that it was 
another hundred before Hero’s principle of the hissing jet had become the 
turbine engine. But in this age technological advance is more rapid if finan- 
cially supported. Application of these principles might mean a quick shift 
of electrical smelting and other industries requiring great amounts of power. 

There is no physical reason why such plants and their attendant towns 
might not grow up on West Indian isles as quickly, for example, as the 
largest oil-refineries in the world have already grown up on the isles of Cu- 
rasao and Aruba, Dutch possessions just off the potentially troubled coasts 
of Venezuela. 

This electric development may be greatly aided by another great invention. 

THE ESCAPE FROM TROPIC CLIMATE 

Science is now ready to do the second half of a job of which the first half 
was done ages ago. The innovator who first heated his shelter with fire doubt- 
less created a great hubbub among the cave dwellers. Heating the dwelling 
no doubt opened some lands of frost to man. It is probable that before man 
had heat in his domicile, he had been an inhabitant of the tropics. This 
revolutionary invention of fire greatly changed the history of man. If we 
make a house with a tropical or near-tropical temperature and so can live 
in cold lands, why should we not make a house with a cool temperature and 
dry air and be able to live in it in tropic lands? We have worked out to 
p^ection the temperature and humidity conditions necessary for the pres- 
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ervatbioa d- dead pigs and then practiced the adenee as a fine art in cold- 
storage pknte. libis was done decades before we lud done anything to find 
out what conditions of temperature wd moisture in a buil^g were best 
for the living human animal. 

Ellsworth Huntington, in his book Civilization and Climate, has advanced 
the claim that man’s mind functions best when the outdoor temperature is 
about 40” F., and his body does best when the outdoor temperature is from 
60° to 70°. The same author has since followed his conclusions with oUier 
studies,* all of which trad to show the great improvement of health and vigor 
that come to human beings who live under certain conditions of tempera- 
tures and humidities.* Great is the resistance of the human mind to new 
ideas, but a decade or so after Huntington’s book appeared, commercial in- 
terests moved air-conditioning from the cold-storage plant (city storage and 
house refrigerator) to the cigarette factory and the stock exchange, and in 
the decade of the 1930’s there was much investigation, much advance in 
knowledge, and there were thousands of installations. Indeed the curve of 
the business of the air-conditioners has gone steadily up through the years 
of the depression since 1929. The book Living with the Weather by Dr. 
Clarence A. Mills states the conclusion that a tropic denizen can work out 
of doors and maintain health and vigor if he can get a full night’s rest under 
proper conditions of temperature and humidity.* A colony of petroleum tech- 
nicians now resides in air-conditioned houses on the hellish Bohrein Islands 
in the Persian Gulf. 

It seems to be perfectly clear, as a theoretical proposition, that we can 
build on a tropical shore a large residential structure in which conditions for 
health and vigor will be almost as good as those prevailing in northwestern 
Europe or any other place that we deem ideal. There is no technical obstacle 
to enclosing a whole town under one roof, including playgrounds, stores, 
and places of public assemblage. Here women and children might spend 
from twenty to twenty-four hours a day. Here men would spend the hours 
of sleep, of eating, of loafing. Workers could enter the factory without going 
out of doors and could thus spend worktime, sleep time, and eating-time in 
ideal and controlled climate. 

As for agricultural workers, they might after breakfast travel by motorbus 
a few miles out to the plantations, where eight or ten hours a day in the 
tropical air might do them no more injury than results from eight or ten 
hours a day in freezing or zero weather in Minnesota. I have seen in Spain 
agricultural villages with from 3000 to 5000 people, 4 or 5 miles apart, without 
a dwelling between. The land between the villages is cultivated by the vil- 
lagers, who go forth to their distant fields — without the aid of motorbusses. 
They live in the villages because man is a social animal. The tropical town , 

' See Modem HovpUat, January, 1920. 

, * Mr. Huntington may not be wholly tight in hb figures, but theoretically he b right in 
hb main point — that there must be some degrees of temperature and humidity that give 
more human effectiveness than others, and if he, the pioneer in thb ide^ has not found the 
exact degrees, it should not be long before others do find them by experimentation. 

See^‘ Living Problems in Subtropical, Tropical and Oriental Regions with Prolonged 
Pbriods of Mobt Heat,” Chap. XIV in thb book (University of Cincinnati, 1934). 
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under one roof, with an ideal climate mechanically made, would have the 
advantage of social opportunity, good conditions for health, and greatly 
multiplied energy. 

Th^ things need to be considered together: unlimited power from ocean 
water, air-conditioned dwellings, and the almost equally new science of pre- 
ventive medicine. Bring these three assets together, and the past of the 
tropical sections of North America and the West Indies need not be taken 
too seriously as barred from future economic development, perhaps even 
social development. Ocean heat may furnish power for industry and power 
for conditioning the air in the dwelling. There might quickly follow a shift 
of electric smelting, air-nitrate plants, and other heavy power-using industries 
that could quickly make a considerable number of sizable West Indian cities. 

Suggestive of what may be done in tropical agriculture is the striking re- 
duction in malaria and some other diseases that has been effected by the 
United Fruit Company on its banana plantations. With our newly develop- 
ing technique of soil conservation and the development of crops that grow 
upon trees, there seems to be the possibility that even tropical lowlands might 
become as habitable in the future as our Cotton Belt has been in the past, 
perhaps more so. 

The successful development of Central American communities depending 
upon tropical agriculture and maintaining good health and permanency is a 
far more difficult matter than to evolve a wholesome industrial city on a West 
Indian island. 

An enemy of the elimination of disease, especially tropical disease, is 
modem swift transportation. It is said that the British rulers of India live 
in constant terror lest a couple of mosquitoes arrive some day by airplane 
and kill 100,000,000 people by introducing yellow fever. The population 
of the forested Congo area of Africa is actually declining because of the 
spread of disease, largely by white men’s agencies. 

CANADA 

Canada is larger than the United States, but most of Canada is a sea of 
mountain, forest, and waste. In this sea are fom islands of good land. 
These four islands are the settled lands of the Maritime provinces, the basin 
of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, the prairies west of Winnipeg, and 
the Pacific Coast of British Columbia.' Nearly all Canadians live in these 
four soil islands. It is unfortunate that the inhabited parts arc so completely 
separated, but it is fortunate that no enemy can sail his ships on the forests 
and wastes that separate these islands. This factor may have helped the 
Canadians, despite their separations, to merit the title of a nation and to 
become reasonably well united. On the other hand, the physical separation 
of these four blocks of human beings, each with its rather distinctly different 
economic interests, offers an opportunity for injury of one or two by the 
others by way of tariffs, with resultant hard feelings if the injured are in- 

' The Pacific Coast area of good land is very much smaller than the other three, but its 
climate and the power resources are excellent. 
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telligent enough to know it. Large groups in the United States lack that 
intelligence. 

The fact that so many of the people of Quebec arc French (see Chapter 3 
of this book) has at times seem^ to be an element of disunion. Indeed in 
1939, upon the outbreak of the European war, the feeling of disunion went 
so far ^at the then dominant politician of French-speaking Quebec began 
to talk of secession. The politician had been elected by a tremendous ma- 
jority, but after he began to talk of secession another election was held, 
and his majority seceded from him so fast that Canada stepped forward to 
the support of Great Britain with an unexpected solidarity. 

Racidly Canada is fortunate. It has hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of Indian country, but very few Indians. This statement is not meant 
to intimate that the In^an is in any way bad, but the attempt to mix peoples 
of vastly different cultural heritages and life objectives is apt to produce 
unfortunate results. In all of the four populous Canadian areas the people 
are of almost pure Caucasian stock, l^ile the French Canadian refusal to 
enter the melting-pot has caused a racial problem, it is not characterized 
by a barrier like the dark akin which marks a man’s ancestry no matter where 
his talents may fit him to go, and no matter what cultural changes his mind 
and spirit may undergo. Indeed, difference in pigmentation of the human 
epidermis is geography’s most cruel gift to man — if it really is a result of 
geographical environment. Any generation naay lay off or take on a culture, 
but not a complexion. 

THE GOOD VABIETY OF CANADA’S RESOURCES 

In variety of resources Canada is great, but it is substantially restricted 
by latitude. Its resources are those of the North. It has great possibilities 
for the production of wheat, oats, barley, rye, clovers, and potatoes — oh, 
so many potatoes if desired! — also apples and berries, and vegetables with- 
out end; but there is no subtropical cotton, no cane or citrus fruits, and not 
much coni. 

There is wood on hundreds of thousands of square miles, and water power 
by millions of horse power. There is coal, mostly lignite, by billions of tons, 
and much iron ore if we include Newfoundland — and we should because 
of its location. In the rough North are the world’s greatest nickel deposits, 
and almost certainly vast reserves of other metals of which new discoveries 
are being made steadily. 

It is unfortunate that the St. Lawrence drainage areas of Canada are de- 
void of coal. That lack ties (or cements) the industries of this part of Canada 
to the coal mines of Appalachia. 

With a bracing, wholesome, invigorating climate, good European stock of 
men and animals, good resources for agriculture, lumber, mining, manu- 
facturing, and fishing, it is difficult to imagine that Canada’s future will 
not be good. It will be the fault of man, not of the geographical setting, if 
Canada fails to have a satisfactory future development. Compare Canada’s 
riches with the meager resources of most of western Europe! 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES STAND OR 
FALL TOGETHER 

It is also difficult to see how Canada’s future can be considered as separate 
from that of the United States, or Canada as having a fate very different 
from that of the United States. The two countries are too nearly the parts 
of one economic and cultural whole. This is strikingly symbolist by 3000 
miles of tmdefended boimdaiy between the two countries. Except for the 
French of Quebec, the Canadians have the same language as the Americans. 
They all use the dollar. Business flows back and forth across the imaginary 
boundary with great ease and frequency. Trains run across the boimdary 
between the two countries almost as easily as between the different provinces 
of Canada or states of the United States. To see how much the two countries 
are parts of . a whole, look at the pocket map of North America in this book 
and observe that every natural region of Canada that touches the American 
boundary extends into the United States. It is difficult to conceive of Michi- 
gan and Ohio as being prosperous (or the reverse) without Ontario’s sharing 
that same prosperity (or its reverse). The same applies to the prairie lands 
of Canada and adjacent American states. In these two Canadian regions 
are the homes of the great bulk of that Northern nation’s people. 


THE UNITED STATES 

The United States, in the lucky middle latitudes, has the lion’s share of 
the good things of the continent, and therefore from the United States the 
greatest achievement should be expected. 

Each region described in this book has a surplus of one or more commercial 
commodities that could not possibly be consumed within the region by its 
present population. Also every region has many, many commercial deficits. 
Therefore it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that each region is dependent 
to some extent upon almost every other region (Fig. 958 A), and is greatly 
dependent upon many. 

THE BASIS FOR MATERIAL ABUNDANCE 

This mutual interdependence gives rise to an enormous trade. Steam 
transportation permits an inland region with one salable product to enter the 
full commercial life of the Western world. This one fact has caused vast 
frontiers to be settled in a few decades, and has given us an orgy of trade. 
As is often the case with new enterprises and human affairs in general, the 
pendulum has swimg too far. In agriculture, at least, we are swinging away 
a little from that degree of complete commercial interdependence. In nearly 
all sections of the country the agencies promoting agriculture are trying to 
persuade the individual farmer, as well as localities, to grow a greater variety 
of crops, and so become a little less dependent upon the production and the 
price of an export or two. We have found this in the Cotton Belt, the to- 
bacco sections of ^^rginia, the wheat belts of the United States and Canada, 
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and elsevbere. The efforts of the Tennessee Valfey Ant^ority to promote 
manufacturing in lhat area are an attempt to disperse manufacturing, but 
manufacturing ediuns the great open spaces. 

The eomomic hfe of the Unit^ States, as of the rest of the world, shows 
a distinct separation of the land into manufacturing areas and areas that 
produce raw materials. The centralisation of manufacturing is in large part 
the result of the advantage that comes with nearness to routes that ^ve 
water tranq>ortation. It pays for a factory to be near the sea or other water 
route. The potent advantages of the water route as compared with the rail 
route are shown by the fact that many products bound from Milwaukee to 
the Pacific Coast are sent by rail to Eastern ports, chiefly New York. The 
products are then transferred to boats and proceed through the Panama Canal 
to the Pacific Coast. This circuit is cheaper than the direct rail route from 
Milwaukee to the Pacific Coast. 

Despite this transport advantage, it does upon the face of it look as though 
we should, in time, be able to work out a somewhat uniform dispersal of 
scane manufacturing industries throughout the good farming areas. Thus 
far, however, we have not made much progress in this rational direction. 

The northeastern part of the United States and adjacent Canada is the 
focus toward which the producers of raw materials direct the vehicles loaded 
with their produce. From Florida and the South the coasting steamers, 
steaming endlessly, and the freight trains, rumbling endlessly, toil northward 
to city markets with their burdens of cotton, lumber, rosin and turpentine, 
rice, oranges, grapefruit, and vegetables. From the center of the continent 
there roll without ceasing the monthly thousands of carloads of wheat, flour, 
uats, com, and wool, and the other thousands of ill-smelling cars of grunting, 
bawling, squealing animals to be sweetened, stilled, and chilled at packing- 
plants before proceeding elsewhere in more close-packed refrigerator cars, 
cans, or barrels. Through the Great Lakes the stately procession of steamers 
carries the annual summer rush of crude raw material with its terrible weights. 
Rushing over the high Rockies and the wide plains come the aristocrats of 
long-distance freight traffic, the thousands of cars of California fruits and 
vegetables and of lumber from Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia. 

From the factoiy areas there goes out in return an almost equal value of 
manufactured goo^: shoes, automobiles, clothing, phonographs, skates, 
rifles, bicycles, printing presses, pins — the list is longer than the Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue. Most of the consumption goods go in carload lots to Spo- 
kane, Atlanta, Denver, Dallas, Dee Moines, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Los 
Angeles, and other jobbing centers, where wholesale merchants pass them 
on in small lots to the retail stores in hundreds of tributary small towns 
and villages. What a wonderful world of material things is this — if one 
has the power to buy. The number and variety of things would have been 
unbelievable not long ago. But it is also a world of standardization and in- 
creasing monotony, as is shown by national magazines and their advertise- 
ments, rural delivery of mail, the mail-order catalogue, the phonograph and 
the radio, the clothing styles that reach the remotest hamlet almost instantly. 
Exit local colorl 
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A PLACE FOR THE HUMAN SPIRIT? 

What of its future? At the end of our fifty-year period will this country 
be a better place for material support man and for the human spirit than 
it is now? At the age of ten the senior author was sure of the grand and 
glorious future of his country in every respect. He sat in the back of the one 
room in the little red schoolhouse on the hill and heard his elders in the 
seventh and eighth grades, up near the teacher’s desk, recite the glories of 
the American Revolution. He gloated over the death of every Englishman 
and German slaughtered there, seethed with virtuous and contemptuous in- 
dignation over the wickedness of Hessians. He borrowed the book and read 
of the American victories of the War of 1812. 

Years later he learned that that war was a series of American defeats, but 
for some strange reason his history book did not give his boy mind any ink- 
ling of that. In 1923 or 1924 a veteran ot,the first World War, Private Pete, 
in lecturing against war said that he had examined the history texts of thirty- 
six countries, and they all agreed in three things: 1. All our wars have been 
just. 2. All our armies have been victorious. 3. We can lick any country 
in the world in six weeks. 

At the age of ten he was convinced that the people of other countries were 
inferior to Americans; that there never had been anything like us upon the 
face of the earth; that the golden age would be the time when other people 
became like Americans.’ He also believed that the United States was the 
most powerful nation on earth and that the nation and its culture would 
stand forever and forever, that the earthly millennium was starting here in 
this the best of all possible worlds. He believes now that he was at that age 
the typical American youth exhibiting a characteristic of which his people 
had no monopoly. 

Since that youthful day of shining imagination undimmed by doubt, he 
has seen ruined Roman cities on the plains of North Africa with fourth- 
century Christian churches where not a single human being was in sight. He 
has seen the grass growing in the marble steps of the Temple of Heaven at 
Peiping. He has seen the plain of ruined palaces near Delhi, the pile of earth 
that was Babylon, another that was Ur of the Chaldees, the tumbled walls of 
Persepolis, the Mosque of St. Sofia. And now, alas! he is not quite so sure 
as he was at the age of ten. Is not this i>sychological nationalism a part of 
the same stuff that the Nazis use when t^ing themselves about the great 
inherent superiority of the German race? This inability or unwillingness to 
see ourselves correctly is a danger to which all humans are exposed. 

We have a problem cycle somewhat as follows: First, a scientific dis- 
covery, then a mechanical invention, idter which the invention revolutionizes 
an industry, making new wealth and new poverty. Advancing technology 
promises to bring these problems with increasing speed to all machine-using 

1 The junior author missed the great exp^ence of the little red schoolhouse on the bill, 
but at tiie age of ten he had the same reactions regarding American history and all things 
Amancan, which we believe were typical of American youths of decades that are pest. What 
about the present? 
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The eoil-eroaon map (Fie. 35 A) shows how dreadfully we have failed in America with the 
problem of conserving our basal resource, soil. This pair of maps shows an equally trapc 
f^ure in another of the essentials of national welfare. They also help to explain in part 
the soil-erosion map. Perhaps a nation can remain in a healthful condition on the basis of 
tmiantry, but we nave made no start in developing a good tenant in the United States. 
(Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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countries. We present here a few of these problems with which the readers 
of this book must deal — or be the worse for not doing it. 

A LAND POLICY 

In this book are three maps that should make any patriot pause, and per- 
haps shudder if he considers future graierations. The maps are fig. 35 A 
and Figs. 947 A, 947 B. First look at Oklahoma on the map of soil erosion. 
Oklahoma is the newest state agriculturally. It is less than fifty years since 
Uncle Sam handed much of it out to “every one of us.” The erosion map 
shows how we have destroyed it in that short fifty years. 

Then look at Oklahoma on the tenancy maps. Bra how the land is passing 
from the hands into which the Government gave it, passing from owners to 
tenants. Every student of society agrees that a tenant population is unde- 
sirable. Our farm-owners are becoming tenimts at an alarming rate. Further- 
more, we are the worst landlords in the world. In England and some other 
European countries leasing is an art that encourages the tenant to make 
improvements, because the improvements are his, in part at least. But in this 
country the regulations that govern renting are such that the tenant is usually 
tempted to skin the farm, let it erode, and then move on to another farm. 

If our people, our culture, our country, are to be great in the future, we 
must get and act upon an idea that is unfamiliar to many Americans. This 
idea is permanency. If we glance back at the long record of the race and then 
take a similar look into the future, we realize that American civilization seems 
never to have thought of permanence. Like children and birds, we are living 
in the day only. This people needs to take hold of itself and realize that it 
is a people, and that it must look out for its future. 

In the United SUties one of our first necessities is to work out and apply a 
land policy — ownership, tenancy, conservation, taxation. Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy did not do what he expect^ (other than help elect him). 

BEDEVILED BY PLENTY AND STARVING IN 
THE MIDST OF IT 

Within the boundaries of the United States are unrivaled riches of natural 
resources, of raw materials, of industrial equipment. In 1940 we are using 
enough of these things to keep ourselves going after a fashion, and at the 
same time we keep millions of would-be workers standing unhappily on the 
sidelines. They wish to work, but we do not pve them work. There seems 
little reason to doubt that full employment in the United States, coupled with 
reasonably equitable distribution of the product, would gpve every family 
that had one willing adult worker a sanitary house with a bathroom, hot 
and cold water, at least three rooms heated, enough clothing to keep the 
family warm and respectable, wholesome food, high-school education that 
prepared youth for jobs and citizenship, good reading matter, some flowers 
and pets, the service of dentist, physician, and hospitalization, some money 
for (^ur^, club, and community participation, a radio, an automobile for 
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Fici. A. Thia covers the unduplirated number of Mrsons, including dependents, in the 
continental United States. Persons receiving aid under two programs are included in the 
pr^am occupying the lower position in the chart. 

Before 1930 public relief was almost unknown in the United States, and then it descended 
upon us like an avalanche. This whole graph may be called a record of the failure of our 
industrial system. (Courtesy U.S. Dept A^.) 


PERSONS RECEIVING RELIEF AND EMPLOVMENT ON FEDERM. WORK 
AND CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


MILLIONS 


OF PERSONS 


part of the time at least. These things might be called the minimum physical 
basis for the good life. 

Compare the United States with, say, Switzerland, Denmark, or Sweden 
in two respects. First, in economic resources per capita; second, in the 
life the people have been able to achieve from these opportunities. If this 
could be fairly done, I suspect that America would come out second-best 
as a utilizer of resources. (See Gove Hambidge’s statement in this chapter 
to the effect that “only about 10 per cent [of us in the United States] have 
really good diets.”) 

Perhaps you have been sufficiently wicked or sufficiently interested in 
science to poke a stick into an anthill, turn the community upside down, 
and watch the frightened little creatures run wildly in all directions seeking 
places of safety in which they might deposit their helpless young. The be- 
wilderment of the anthill reminds me of the bewilderment of the Western 
world in general and of the United Statra in particular. As the prying stick 
throws the anthill into turmoil, so the age of science and machinery has 
thrown us into turmoil and bewilderment. Here is the cycle. Someone 
ni^es a scientific discovery, for instance, the alternating current in elec- 
tricity. Next a mechanic^ invention, the motor. Next come many in- 
dustrial changes through the use of the new machine, new wealth for the 
owners of the machine, displacement of workers by the industrial changes. 
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There is an "almost terrifying exodus” of tenants, share-croppers and small farmers 
who are being squeesed out by machinery. 

Machines of all sorts — tractors, combines, com pickers, cotton pickers, cane 
harvesters — are invading every section of the country, lowering the cost of produc- 
tion and destroying the demand for millions of hours of man labor.' 

Dr. Alexander estimated that nearly 2,000,000 displaced farm people were 
on the march, following the crops from one section of the country to another. 
This is an example of a fundamental problem. A book might be filled with 
similar examples. 

It is difiicult for us human beings to make important changes suddenly, 
and this Machine Age has fallen upon us almost as suddenly as a prying 
stick upsets an anthill. For some five thousand years before the invention 
of the steam engine there had heen very little industrial change in the mon^ 
advanced economies. George Washington and Nebuchadnezzar belonged in 
the same epoch economically. Their clothing was hand-spun, hand-woven, 
their few tools were hand-wrought. They depended upon the muscle of a 
beast to plow their fields, to cart their stuff, to carry their persons when they 
were in a hurry, and to bear a speedy message. Continental interiors wen' 
so difiicult to reach by these slow, inefficient means that the more distant ones 
were almost or quite unknown. On the sea man traveled with the aid of 
oars or the wind. 

A change came suddenly. New mechanical inventions came piling upon 
us one after the other, by a process which, instead of being finished, seems 
to be now going on faster than ever. This change is going on faster in the 
United States than in any other country. This fact gives support, to the 
statement of a European named Jacques, who said he didn’t know whether 
this civilization was going to perdition or paradise. After two years’ sojourn 
in the United States he still didn’t know, but he was sure that wherever it 
was going, America would get there first. 

MACHINES AND REGIONAL SPECIALIZATION 

The first forty years after 1776 were a period when the American economy 
was much closer to that of Nebuchadnezzar than to the one we have today. 
It was a period when most of our people still lived on farms, when many 
American farm homes, perhaps most of them, still had the spinning wheel 
and the hand loom, and the farm and its neighborhood had the veiy high de- 
gree of self-sufficiency mentioned on pages 78 and 221. Then the Machine 
Age arrived, and specialization developed. Today Dakota and Kansas give 
us wheat; Iowa gives us meat; Wisconsin gives us butter; Conneeticut 
gives us hardware; Michigan gives us automobiles; Florida and California 
give us fresh and dried fruit; and so on. 

In the age of rural self-sufficiency a good harvest meant satisfaction and 
abundance. Bams and granaries were full; cellar, pantry, meat house, and 
attic were full; and Thanksgiving Day rang true. In the present age of 

' Or. W. W. Alexander, head of the Farm Security Administration, quoted in the Nene 
York Sun, Apr. 13, 1939. 
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Fig. a. Here is one graphic way of showing what machineiy, 
conunercial fertiliser, ana scientific agriculture have done to the 
farmers’ numbers. (Courtesy U.S. De^ Agr.) 


specialization a good harvest means alarm, the fear of the glut, the low 
price, loss, foreclosure of farm mortgages. That is a real revolution. 

Suddenly abundance has become the terror of the age. Scarcity, not abun- 
dance, is the industrial objective. Regional specialization has been checked 
by the glutted market. 

In Canada (1922), 120 miles east of Calgary, I rode along irrigation ditches 
stretching through the fertile plains. Water was in the ditches and had 
been there for a year or two, but not a farm was in sight and settlers were 
not coming. There was no profit in r^ing wheat, the great money crop of 
the center of the continent, and good Canada grainlands could be bought that 
year and the next year and the next for a fraction of the assessed valuation. 
In 1924, the Dominion Government closed the land offices i( had maintained 
in Omaha and many other American cities for twenty-five years in its process 
of giving quarter-sections of land to young American farmers who went to 
Canada. The Government still had some land, but the young Americans 
were not going to Canada. They were going to towns. The price of manu- 
factures still remained high. 

For the first time in a century the frontier had ceased to show the signs 
of abundant resources; namely, an effective invitation to come and settle. 
There followed a quick reversal of a century-long ratio of wages. In January, 
1923, when the average of farm wages was 30 per cent above the 1913 level, 
it was only 15 per cent above it in the West North-Central states (Wheat 
Belt), whereas it was 56 per cent above it in the North Atlantic states (where 
factory prosperity still continued). 

In Juiuary, 1924, the president of the Wheat Council was quoting a letter 
from President Coolidge expressing approval of the attempt to curtail wheat 
production: 

The effort in an organized and systematic way to establish such a measure of 
control over the wheat acreage as will measureably insure against over-production 
is altogether to be commended. Almost every important business except agriculture 
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has trade OTganiaaUona and aaaooiatioDB throu^ which it is possible to deal with such 
vitally important matters. Quite obviously the bnsinesB of agricultural {sroductaon 
would benefit by the same methodical approach to the underlying problem which it 
must always co^ront.' 

In the spring of 1924, the National Producers’ Alliance was signing up 
farmers by the thousands in Nebraska mid elsewhere in this effort to Umit 
production. 

The “controbproduction” idea iii farming is rampant in Nebraska this spring. 
Half a dosen or so' separate oiganisarions are busy among farmers in Nebraska com- 
bining them into societies having for their object restriction and curtailment of 
production of wheat, com and other farm products. Each of these organizations re- 
ports farmers are anxious to join." 

Of course the farmers of Nebraska failed in their attempt to linoit produc- 
tion. If Nebraska hadn’t raised a bushel of wheat or com, there would have 
been enough independent spirits (the labor unions would call them scabs) 
in other states to increase their acreage with an eye to getting the resultant 
higher price. But note the significance of one sentence in Coolidge’s letter 
.above quoted. “Almoai every important business except agriculture has trade 
organizations and associations through which it is possible to deal with such 
vitally important matters" — that is, restrict production, maintain a relative 
scarcity, get a price that will pay back the cost and more. 

Coolidge’s mild encouragement of the fanners may have had some vote- 
getting influence, but it probably made no net reduction of acreage. That 
awaited the arrival of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the panic year 
of 1933 surpluses produced by the boom equipment of the “golden twenties” 
had become a problem indeed. The National Industrial Recovery Act (NRA), 
with its codes for manufacturers which aimed to make prosperity for all, 
bristled with restrictions to make relative scarcity in the pr^uct of each 
particular group of producers. The restrictions worked fairly well, prices 
rose quickly, but wages did not rise correspondingly; purchasing power there- 
fore declined, and the law failed economically before it failed legally — by 
decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

On the farms the gluts of wheat and cotton and com and meat animals 
were so severe that com was burned in schoolhouses for fuel. Prices were 
below costs. Deficits were everywhere, and the agricultural scarcity that 
Coolidge encouraged was created by law under the agricultural restrictions 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration.” Since abundance bedeviled us, 
we set out to get rid of the abundance. In 1940 the scarcity objective is 
still widespread, rampant, and too often triumphant.” 

' Philadelphia Public Ledger, Dec. 31, 1923. 

" Special to the Philadelphia PiMic Ledger from Omaha, Apr. 17, 1024. 

“ Even before 1027 there had been hundreds of such laws enacted in this and other 
countries. (See U.S. Dmt of Agr., Bureau of .^icultund Economics, Agnadtural Sea- 
tumiet Bibliography 2S, Conlnl of Production! by GovemmerUs, a Stieeled Bibliography, De- 
cember, 1027.) And note that this was before the United States had begun to get under 
way at all with the postpanic (of 1020) restrictions, which really began in 1033. 

" New York Times, Dm. 29, 1939, with a two-column front-pajjs special article, 

S ve us a perfect, alarming, and one mi|ht say pathetic, or perhap tragic, illustration of 
a Utiat of the American people at the idea of abundance. The Bata sime-manitiacturing 
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We did nol^ limit ourselves to making scarcity wilida our own boundaries. 
American representatives have attended conference after conference in the 
attempt to persuade our three great whcat-exp(Hi,ing rivals, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, to produce less. This is but one o^ a number of inter- 
national attempts to restrict production and trade and thereby hold up price 
and profits. 

We are still making improvements in machinery to produce factory goods, 
farm crops, minerals, lumber, and fish. This increase of output per worker 
combined with restricted production can have but one result, namely, fewer 
persons employed. The unemployment of 1930-40 is a logical, even a mathe- 
matical, result of these conditions. In this age of science and its offspring 
technology, we can produce almost up to the dreams of fairy tales. But we 
have not yet learned how to distribute the product. Unfortunately this 
trouble is not restricted to the United States. It plagues the entire machine- 
using world, but we, having the most and the best machinery, have the most 
urgent problem on our hands. Therefore the greatest economic need of the 
United States at this moment is a better system for distribution of the things 
that we can make. If we could distribute our product so that a willing 
worker could have a bathroom, three bedrooms, a dentist, etc. (see page 948), 
we would start the greatest industrial boom in history. Relief would go 
on vacation, and charity would almost follow it. All classes would share 
the boom. 

Gove Hambidge, editor of the 1939 Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: 

Because of his acquaintance with livestock, the fanner should be the first to realise 
the importance of nutrition with human beings. Any livestock man knows that it 
costs more to feed an animal well than to let it starve along. A great many people 
in the United States are starving along. Half of them, according to recent surveys, 
do not have even fair diets, and only about 10 per cent have really good diets. The 
farmers stand to gain if poor diets are corrected. The immense surplus of many 
farm products would be wiped out if enough people could be well nouri^ed. In fact, 
farmers would have to produce larger quantities of some of the very products that 
are now in surplus. 


THE NEW SECTIONALISM 

In the little countries like Switzerland, Denmark, or the Netherlands there 
is narrow variety of resources and narrow variety of economic activity. 
Within such a country about the only important economic difference is the 
one between the rural area and the urban area, and the short distances of 
the small areas tend to reduce this difference. In these countries the sim- 
plicity of economic life has forced legislators to keep tariffs at a low figure. 

OTgMizstiom with main offices in Zlim Czechoslovakia, has branches in many countries 
(said to be and is starting one at Belcamp, Maryland, not far from Baltimore. This 
conipany, whom factories far exceed in size and output an^hing in the United States, has 
^viind efficiency methods which have caused it to be called “ the Ford of the shoe industjy.” 
For months the company bad been tryingto get approval for the admission of 72 skilled 
Czechs to teach hunoreds of Americans. This was opposed by shoe workers’ unions, both 
A.F. of L., and C.I.O., by American manufacturers, by memb^ of Congress. 
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In the United States diversity of regions and products is so great that 
there is a perennial temptation for logrolling groups to take legislative ad- 
vantage of the people as a whole. In the past our laws have given special 
privileges to manufacturers by way of patents and tariffs. A few agricultural 
specialists, auch as woolgrowers and citrus-fruit growers, have had their 
tariffs, but the majority of farmers, producers of cotton, of meat, of grain, 
have sold in the open world market with no special privilege or equivalent 
until the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. His administration tried 
to give the farmers a share by paying them hundreds of millions of dollars 
not to produce. This was an attempt to give special privilege to all, which 
of course is an impossibility. It may possibly be. true that the many re- 
gions of this country and the great variety of resources serve as a curst' 
when it comes to legislative influence — as evidenced by this attempt to 
pve special privileges to all.'* 

Not only are we harassed by regional blocs in legislation, but we also have 
the class groups, such as organized labor and organized finance, concerning 
which Professor Walter P. Webb points out an astonishing imperialism in 
the following quotations: 

"The process began with the passage, in 1862, of the Homestead Act, which the 
South had opposed, and the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad on a route 
that made the West tributary to the North. It continued with protective tariffs 
which favored Northern industries, with Civil War pensions nearly 90 per cent of whose 
payments have gone to the North, with the flow of pension money into developing 
manufactures, and with multiplying patents of which M per cent or more of those that 
produce money are owned in the North. 

“Most important of all, however, has been the influence of corporations. ..." 

The specifications, as he elaborates them, make an impressive showing. Of the 
200 corporations dealt with in the well-known study of Berle and Means, 180 are 
"chartered, operated and have their home offices in the North." Between M and 95 
per cent of the national magazine advertising is furnished by that section. Of 4,664 
firms making or selling druggists’ supplies, 3,948 are in the North. The "American 
religion" of life insurance, with 105 billion dollars of insurance fur American citizens 
on its books, shows 95 per cent of the total in the hands of Northern companies, and 
the real property of the South and West is "rapidly passing,” through mortgage loans 
at high interest rates, into their hands. In 1933 nearly 80 per cent of demand deposits 
and more than 82 per cent of time deposits were in Northern hands.'* 

Southern spokesmen have complained bitterly for many years about tariffs, 
railway freight rates, and other discriminations against their part of the 
country. This ^ves us occasion to ponder sadly on Harold La^’s defini- 
tion of government — "a function of the group that can exert the moat 
pressure.” 

Now that the frontier is gone, this problem seems to become more acute. 

“ The following Associated Press dispatch from Buffalo, Feb. 21, 1940, rives an admirable 
example of local interest hurting the lai^r interest. " The Buffalo City Council reappropri- 
ated 810,000 today toward a campaign gainst the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway, overrimng 
a veto of Mayor Thomas L. Hdlling, with only one dissenting vote.” 

** From the Nets York Times Book Review Section, Jan. 9, 1938, review of Webb’s book 
Divided We Stand, Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 
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AMERICA MUST CHOOSE 

Not long ago a young man, rity-born, who had graduated from college 
shortly before 1920, remarked, “When I was in school and college I never 
had any idea that I could not always get a job somewhere, and a reasonably 
good one too.” The young man still has a job, but in seven years he has had 
no advances. He has had salary cuts instead, and he is an able man. 

That statement and that situation symbolize the end of an epoch, the end 
of the frontiers, the end of being able to run away from unpleasant situations 
(see Chapter 1). Until 1921, the year of the agricultural collapse, we in the 
United States were the greatest collection of runnors-away t^t the world 
has ever seen. We were rmmers-away because running was easy. We did 
not have to take a stand and there succeed or fail. We could try here, and 
if unsuccessful or dissatisfied, we could go West or go to towns. When the 
Plymouth Colony began to get a bit crowded, the young men overflowed 
into the Connecticut Valley. It was a dramatic trek through the forest, the 
start of a process that lasted for three centuries. From the Connecticut 
Valley the New Englanders went to western Connecticut, eastern New York, 
western New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Oregon, western 
Canada, California. 

Being able to run away from tough situations has made us the spoiled 
children of creation. This does not imply that the frontiersman was a 
softie. The statement is that he was ncA, rich in opportunity. He had alter- 
native opportunity. He could choose between paying high prices in cash in 
the old community and working and building a home on the frontier. If 
ids fancy was to roVe, the continent had unoccupied land that made roving 
easy. 

It has been so easy to move to anotb«‘r situation that our people have 
not developed the habit of facing really unwelcome facts This was perfectly 
illustrated by the national policy of drift and shift, borrow and wait for 
Santa Claus, which characterized the mind of both politicians and business- 
men in the United States in the period 1930-40. “When will this depression 
end?” they asked one another. “When will we get back to the good old 
'principles’ that made the country great?” — that is, nui back to the past. 
They could not run away to the frontier, so they would run away to the 
past to avoid fat'ing the present. And so they sat and complained when 
work was needed. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
tried to make us face some facts in a little book America Must Choose, of 
which the essence is this: The United States has three possible policies with 
regard to foreign trade, and we must choose one of them 

First, we may choose the pohey of much trade, which means low tariffs, 
a boom of imports, and a boom of exports to pay for the imports. The ques- 
tion here is, What industries shall we elect to be killed? Since we have had 
a national tariff built upon the theory that the nation could produce almost 
everything, a policy of much trade would require that we import some things 
that we are now making at much greater cost than we can buy them for 
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Fio. A. Here is industrial history at a glance. It 
might be called “The United Stato Grows up In- 
dustrially.*’ Notice especially the changed propoi^ 
tiona between the first and last periods. (Data from 
U.S. Stalittieal Abtlrael) 
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abroad. Therefore if we adopt 
policy Number One, we must 
resolutely drown kittens. 

Policy Number Two, the 
opposite of Number One, is: 
Have as little trade as pos- 
sible, produce almost every- 
thing for which liiere is any 
half-reasonable possibility — 
approach the condition of 
autarchy, or complete eco- 
nomic independence. This 
policy means kill imports. It 
also means kill exports, be- 
cause exports must be paid for 
by imports. Therefore abolish- 
ing the imjiort trade abolishes 
also the export trade. Indus- 
tries must therefore be killed. 
Which shall be killed? Again, 
kittens must be drowned, 
really good kittens, too. 

The third policy is inter- 
mediate between the two, or 
to be more exact, will probably 
vacillate from a mild stage of 
one to a mild stage of the 
other. That is to say, we 
may choose to wobble. The 
party situation is that one 
Congress may, by means of 
legislative favor, give a boom 
to one industry or section; 
after another election a new 
line-up may reverse this favor 
in behalf of some other in- 
dustry or section — still 
drowning kittens, but doing 
it spasmodically, irresolutely, 
in a vacillating way. 

Come what will, the facts that Mr. Wallace presents to us cannot be 
dodged. We may hide our eyes, but the facts will be there, and they will 
hit us. Vacillation will not hdp. We of the United States need to use more 
intelligence and more nerve. “ In the future, intelligence and social control 

N The people of the United States talk to one another loudly about thdr rugged individ- 
ualism. But are we so individualistic? Much evidence might be advanced to show diat 
since the days when Uncle Sam had a farm to give to even one of ua we have become more 
and more dependent upon him in ways that are surpriring if we but look at them objectively. 
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Fia. B. In this chart the important thing is the 
changed position of finished manufactures and of 
crude materials. (Data from U.S. Statiitieal Ab- 
stract) 
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must replace free land as the 
national safety valve. The 
Frenchman De Tocqueville is 
said to have remarked to an 
American a hundred years 
ago, “When your land is all 
setUed and you have many 
large cities — then will come 
the real testing of your de- 
mocracy.” 

Does the housekeeper discover 
somebedbujpT She sends to Wash- 
in^n for U.S. Dept of Agf. Leaflet 
14& Bedbufft. Do mice tremble your 
u>ple treesT Then the Pre^toi^ 
mment Fund of the U.S. Bioiogical 
Survey has mouse poison for you at 
a very reasonable price. Are the 
bobcats and coyotes stealing your 
chickens and carding off your pigs 
and lambs? Call for the ILS. Game 
Exterminators. There are 500 of 
them constantly roaming over 13 
Western states. 

Do moth and rust attack your 
api>le8? There is awaiting you a 
veritable volley of bulletins from 
Washington and from many of the 
state experiment stations. And 
further, there are staffs of agricul- 
tural extension experts-on-wheels 
who will rush to your place to tell 
you which ^g or rust it is, what 
spray will kill, where to buy it, how 
to mix it, when to put it on. 

Are you going to have a baby? 
There are exewent bulletins m 
Washington to prepare you for this 
very vitm event, and others to tell 
you how to feed the baby. Also 
you may learn about feeding the 
pig, the lamb, and the colt, and 
how to can food, and how to do 
many, many other useful things. 

Did the moths eat your fur coat? 
Then you failed to get and apply 
the bulletin on protection from 
moths. Is the grocer’s meat derived 
from healthy animals? Imok for 
the mark of the Federal inspector. 
Doyou want to build a house? "The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture luu excellent plans ready. 

All this and much more was be- 
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Fio. A. The startling change in Eun^’s plaro is 
due partly to the industrial growing-up of the United 
Statre, partly to the World War changes in Europe, 
partly to Europe’s ^twar tariff epidemic, but de- 
mite these declines Europe is still our great market. 
’The proportional changes in the trade with Asia and 
South America have l^n equally startling. (Facts 
from U.S. Statietical Abetract) 
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Fio. B. Perhaps one way to describe the effect of 
the World War (1914-18) on European trade with the 
United States would be to say that Europe committed 
suicide. ’The changes that the war forced ujmn us for 
a short time became permanent changes. (Data from 
U.S. StatieHoal Abetract) 

ing increasinriy done by our Government for the people before we went on relief and before 
the arrival cn that flood of new government aids that bear the name of the New Deal. Ats 
tre of the United States the rug^ individualists, or is it the Danes, the Swedes, the Swiss, 
the Finns^ 0039), who are or were doing by private co-operative enterprises many of the 
thi^ which we have the Government <to for us? It is just possible that American rugged 
mdividualism, so-called, is a bit of Machine Age mythology. 
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REGIONAL SPECIAL- 
IZATION AND THE 
CITY 

In 1870, 54 per cent of 
United States workers were 
engaged in agriculture. In 
1931 machinery had become 
so effective that only 21 per 
cent were in agriculture. This 
is but the continuation of a 
process that has advanced 
steadily throughout the era 
of machinery. 

In 1787, the year in which the 
Constitution was framed, the 
surplus food produced by 19 
farmers fed one city person. In 
recent years 10 farm people have 
produced enough food for 50 
non-farm people in the United 
States plus 10 living in foreign 
countries. One hundred and 
fifty years ago American agri- 
culture was but little advanced 
over that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Today it is a highly 
specialized, commercialized in- 
dustry.'' 

This increased efficiency in 
agriculture has made possible* 
the growth of cities. Between 1910 and 1920 the United States gained in 
population 14.9 per cent, but more than 1000 counties lost in total population, 
and many more lost in rural population. In this one decade the urban popu- 
lation of the United States increased from 45.8 per cent to 51.4 per eent of 
the total, while rural population declined from 54.2 per cent to 48.6 per cen( 
of the total. In the next decade, 1920-30, our urban population increased 
from 51.4 to 56.2 per cent, and rural population declined from 48.6 to 43.8 
per cent. Reducing them to percentaf^ of the groups, in the decade 1910-20 
the urban population increased 25.7 per cent and the rural increased only 
5.4 per cent. In the next decade the urban population increased 26.98 per 
cent and the rural increased 4.7 per cent.” Urban concentration is not 

“ Extention Division News, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, August, 1937. 

V Before 1930, urban population, according to the U.8. Census, comprised people living 
in incorporated places of 2500 inhabitants or more. The 1930 census extended the defini- 
tion to political subdivisions not incorporated that had a total TOpulation of 10,000 or more 
and a population density of 1000 or more per square mile. Therefore the figures of the 
census are not exactly comparable as to amount of urban population before 1930; but 
the later definition is a better definition of urban population. 



Fro. A. Specialization is continental os well as re- 
gional. Climate imposes painful restrictions on the 
country that would try to five without commerce, but 
the distribution of minerals places ironclad restrictions. 
(Courtesy Western Electric Co.) 






Fio. 959 A. This map shows that young people have been one of the chief crops that 
passed from farm to town in the United States. It also explains the very great increase of 
Negro population in some Northern cities during this decade. (Courtesy U.8. Dept Agr.) 



Fig. 959 B. During the depression people were driven from the cities by unemplojrment 
and sought refuge on the farms. Many of tnese were part-time farms. Thesr also went back 
to their old mountain homes in Appalachia. Meanwhile there was a surprising continuance 
of migration from farm to town in the South and the West, where commercial agriculture 
prevailed. (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 
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lijuited to the maDufacturing East. The relatively young Pacific Coast 
states alraoet rival Xew England in urban population, having 67.6 per cent 
in theii; cities, 32.6 per cent in rund areas. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut had 80.1 in urban areas in 1930. 

This concentration in the city must be approaching its peak, for there 
are now many forces permitting decentralisation of manufacturing, at least 
from the dty into rural counties in the manufacturing regions. Strange to 
say, our great cities are menaced by decay through migration from their 
centers while the city itself still grows. Swift and frequent train service brinp 
the well-paid office worker from the suburbs or the country to the downtown 
business sections, and so all our large cities have had an enormous migration 
from the older parts of the city. This takes away to the suburbs (usually 
other cities) persons of ability, of wealth, of leisure. Thus the older city 
loses too many of those with the capacity to lead and to create good govern- 
ment. 

This migration of men has been accompanied also by a migration of in- 
dustry from the older congested sections of the cities. Walk through the 
older downtown sections of San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Manhattan. The dilapidated structures, the empty buildings, the unpros- 
perous-looking neighborhoods, will shock you. 

This migration of industiy takes place for four main reasons: (1) the dis- 
advantage of congested location; (2) high wages, due in part to high cost 
of living and in part to stronger labor organizations; (3) high taxes; (4) graft 
and racketeering. 

The graft and racketeering may be illegal or in the forms of law. Anyone 
who tries to do business on Manhattan Island, for example, will find to his 
chagrin that there is a building code, and building inspeetors. If he wishes 
to build, enlarge, or alter a business building he will find that in many cases 
the building code prescribes that such and such building functions must be 
performed by specific brands of material. Trace it out and you will find that 
these are manufactured by some politician who is getting a huge profit be- 
cause you must use his material or not build at all. Waiter B. Pitkin claims 
that this combination of graft and racketeering becomes greater as the old 
city, sucked dry by the suburbs, begins to decline. 

In the winter of 1939-40 the New York Times published many articles, 
some of them front-page and two columns wide, telling about the migration 
of scores and hundreds of industries from New York City to Connecticut 
and New Jersey. Thus they escaped New York City disadvantages and kept 
most of the advantages of the port. 

Removal of both people and industry from the old city leaves an undi- 
minished burden of debt resulting from past waste, extravagance, graft, and 
expectation of that endlessly expanding future which we have capitalized for 
generations. Hence the menace of still higher taxes or big-city bankruptcy, 
which in some cities has passed the point of menace. This plight of the big 
cities may be claimed, in part, as one more phenomenon made more acute 
by the ending of free land, which promises to dash the idea of endless city 
growth. 
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idle men or idle 

MACHINES? 

Dr. O. E. Baker’s dot map 
(fig. 134 A) of new farms since 
1930 shows a substantial in- 
crease in the number of farms 
If anyone thinks this is a 
sound movement back to the 
land, the point should be em- 
pbasiaed that it is back to poor 
land. As Carter Goodrich so 
clearly points out, it is really 
a distress signal “ People 
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Fig a By comparing agricultural production 
with months of labor we ^ a measure ofthe use of 


r cultural maohineiy and a partial explanation of 
removal of people from country to town By 
comparing agricultural production with population 
it a measure of the poverty that unemployment 
in forcing upon us. (Courtesy U 8 Dept Agr ) 

PRODUCTION OF HANUFACTURES FACTORT EMFLOYNENT 
AND POPULATION UNITED STATES tSf S ISSS 
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who had gone to town were 
thrown out of work; they 
went back to the country and 
took what they could get, 
which was the poorest. This 
is a perfect illustration of the 
axiom of agncultural eco- 
nomics that the efficient man 
gets the good land and the 
less efficient man gets the 
poor land 

The new farmers of the 
depression era since 1929 are, 
for the most part, subsistence 
farmers on small units of 
rough land or poor land that 
is not fit for modem ma- 
chmery even if the people 
could buy or borrow the ma- 
chines. Meanwhile the good 
new machines are improving 
every year and are still replac- 
ing men and putting them off 
the good land. At the same time the normal movement of young people from 
the country to the town is checked — temporanly, they hope — pending the 
opening up of town jobs 

A county in the l^eat Belt of Kansas illustrates this process In the last 
thirty years the county has lost half its population, but it has kept right on 
producing wheat A Kansas State Agncultural (College bulletin of 1931 ex- 
plains the reason for the exodus. A study of farms producing 600 acres or 
more of wheat per farm showed that the preharvest cost of producing an 

" Carter Goodrich and others, Migration and Economic Opportunity, University of 
Fennaylvania Frees, 1936, p 510. 


IIZS 1130 till 

Fig B Oimpsnng number of employees with 
volume of production gives an indication of the in- 
creasing emciency of machinery Companng pro- 
duction with population enables us to see what possi- 
bilities we have for a nsmg standard of living if we 
can keep the machinery running (Courtesy U.S. 
Dept Agr ) 
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Fann Modkmizalion in die United States 
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Flo. A. This sraph shows some of the msiiy thin|p that we mixht do in this country 
if we could keep tne people employed. The unorganised farmer and the unorganised farm 
worker might m called the butt of American economic life. Compare ourperoentage of 
farms having electricity with the 85% that are so equipped in Denmark. (Courtesy Nat’l 
Resources Board) 


acre by mass-production machinery was S4.61, the harvesting cost #1.21, 
total 1^.82, of which $3.06 was fixed overhead, chiefly interest, with some 
taxes and miscellaneous expenses. It is a perfectly plain case of the machine 
replacing the man. 

Denmark has faced the situation by concluding that high mechanical 
efficiency is not so important for the national welfare as a healthy family 
on the farm, and so Denmark has passed laws prohibiting the consolidation 
of farms. This is deliberate legislation for productive inefficiency, and at 
the same time with the objective of social welfare. This legislation should 
be compared with the American alternative — idleness and relief. There is 
much to be said for this Danish policy. From the standpoint of the nation, 
what is the use of having machines produce efliciently while the men stand 
and rot? It is true that nothing deteriorates a man so fast as enforced idle- 
ness. Slavery can’t touch it as a destroyer of character, health, and per- 
sonality. 

We now have, over large areas of the United States, tens of thousands of 
agricultural machines that work a few days or a few weeks of each year; 
the machine then loafs the rest of the year. The same regions have tens 
of thousands of people who loaf a considerable part of the year because 
there is nothing for toem to do when seasonal farm work is finished. If we 
knew how to distribute the products of industry, these rural populations 
might have two sets of machinery — one on farm, and one in factory. One 
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would stftud idle while the other worked, but the people would work eleven 
months or more in the year. As it ie now, we let the men stand idle. It would 
be better to have an extra set of machinery stand idle instead of men. 

EDUCATION AND THE CITY — HOW LONG CAN WE 
SURVIVE THEM? 

We are faced by even greater problems. For the maintenance of the com- 
plex civilisation on this continent, the apparent degeneration of human stock 
is even more immediately menacing than the waste of resources. Medical 
science, sanitation, and surgery have done little to improve human vigor, 
and have done much to reduce it. The laws of heredity, well worked out 
and practiced by man with regard to his plants and animals, show very 
clearly that the way to improve stock is to improve parents — take advantage 
of heredity. Thus far, medical science seems to have been chiefly occupied 
with saving human weaklings who have propagated their kind. Civiliaation 
has made the world safe for weaklings, and continues to produce them. 

Civilization has also “made the world safe for stupidity.” “ An interest- 
ing and not too encouraging comment on intelligence is .seen by implication 
if we examine the fate of the able and the dull among us. Every recent study 
of the American birth rate points to the disappearance of the hrnnan stock 
in almost every group that is in leadership in our society. In contrast to this 
we have developed institutional systems for the care and preservation and 
attempted improvement of the feeble in both mind and body. The wayward 
and weak of mind have special homes for refuge. Hospitals assist them in 
giving birth. Skilled physicians care for the slow-witted progeny. Nurses 
wait upon them. In special schools devoted childless teachers strive to in- 
ject ideas where ideas will not go. Then we, who breed pigs and pups with 
great care, release the moron and the near-moron to increase his kind, and 
we give him aid therein. 

If one of us is bom brilliant, we usually put him into an elaborate eduesr 
tional chain gang where he is in locksh^p with mediocrity. The Man from 
the Moon might well conclude that we thought our civilization depended 
on the weak and the dull. It is peculiarly ironical that while we breed our 
animals up, we appear to be breeding ourselves down. While all this is 
going on, every thoughtful person can see that this civilization of interde- 
pendence, in combination with the recent enormous increase in scientific 
knowledge and the complexity of life, is putting greater stress upon personal 
and social character and demanding a higher grade of intellectual ability, 
social vision, honor, and constmetive imagination. This situation seems to 
place great value upon the work of those reformers who are striving for the 
day when we shall have only planned parenthood. The continuance of this 
civilization and its improvement through the utilization of the almost un- 
believable powers now at hand is first of all a problem in eugenics. We need 
men and women big enough to use the new powers. It has been said of 
man in New York (it may be taken as a type of Western civilization) : 

** See A. E. Wiggam, The New Deeaioffut of Science, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1923. 



ANNUAL INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BIRTHS. DEATHS. AND IMMIGRATION OR EMIGRATION, 1910-96 



Fia. 964 A. This graph shows starUing changes in a quarter of a century of development 
in the growth of the Ai^rican population. For more than a century nearly all our operar 
tions have been based upon a rocketlike ascent of the population curve. Now it flattens out. 
The increeae of 1936, 8(10,000, is only half what it was a decade before. Dr. 0. E. Baker 
states that the birth rate has declinM 10% in leas than a decade (U.S. Dept Agr., Afts- 
cclloneous PiMteaUon 266). (Courtesy U.S. Dept Agr.) 


PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION IN VARIOUS AGE GROUPS, 1880-1930. 
AND THOMPSON AND WHELPTON'S "LOW" ESTIMATE, 1940-80* 
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Fig. 964 B. The declining birth rate combined with preventive medicine is making great 
changes in our age groups. Perhra we shall soon beg^ to convert abandoned scnool- 
bousee into homes for the aged. (Courtesy U.B. Dept Agr.) 
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Bis mastory, however, depends upon the preservation of his energy, vigilance, 
industoy, inventiveness, honerty and other hi^ traits of character. Our constantly 
growing dq>endence upon nature makes it more necessary than ever before that 
sdenoe should play its part in preserving those traits whi^ alone can render man 
pennanently victorious over his geographic^ environment. . . . 

Today we are at last coming to a realisation that only by weeding out the weak- 
bodied, weak-willed parts of the community throu^ some form of eugenic selection, 
and by seeing that people are adjusted to then* physical environment, can we provide 
proper human material for the great tasks of dvilisation. We (jan scarcely avoid tbs 
conclusion that the building up of character is as much the work of the scientist as of 
the preacher, teacher or philanthropist.* 

Recent vital statistics show that the birth rate of the millions who live in 
our large cities is too low to maintain their numbers (Fig. 966 A). Similar 
studies of the birth rate among college alumni show that they too are not 
maintaining their numbers. 

It would appear from the standpoint of families and human strains that 
there are two diseases loose among us — diseases that kill and decimate human 
stocks, indeed, more than decimate. One is urbanism and the other is higher 
education. How long can we survive them? ” Apparently as long as some 
other groups in other places continue to have children enough and children 
good enou^ to send to town to replace those who go to town and disappear.* 
At the present time this group is in the country, made up chiefly of farm 
laborers. It is their children, apparently, who are destined to inherit the 
American earth if our present group birth rates continue. How fares it with 
this ancestry of the future? Lowry Nelson, professor of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, described him thus in a paper read before a con- 
ference on rural welfare at Lexiagton, Kentucky, in the autumn of 1939: 

1. The two or three million American laborers working for wages on farms con- 
stitute the least privileged group in the rural population. Their wages are the lowest, 
houmng the poorest, with socU and econ<nnic hasards and handicaps greater than 
for any other major group. 

** Ellsworth Huntington, "The Water Barriers of New York CSty,” OeografMeci 
Hetiieu), September, 191o. 

” There is some reason to believe that Europe exceeds America in having families 
ability, wealth, and power that feel a sense of family pride and social responability whi(^ 
causes them to maintain themselves and carry on generation after generation. Indeed an 
American newspaper of wide circulation recently miule a spet^-feature article (A the fact 
that the third generation of a certain family of multimillionaires were really decent moral 
feUowB and wimng to try to do something worth while. 

* This process of sending the boy crop and the girl crop to town is a heavy finandal 
drain on the nual areas. 

“The 1030 census reported a net loss to Vh^inia through out-of-state migration of a little 
ovw one-half million prople. If 1500 is sIlo>^ as the cost of rearing and educating each 
individual, a very conservative estimate, Vimnia has contributed around 250 million 
dollars to other states through migration. Such a drain has been gmog on fmjgenerations. 

“The movement of around 100,000 rural folk to Virginia cities in the 1020-30 decade 
has transferred many million dollara of rural wealth to the State’s cities. This large loss of 
wealth from rural districts helps account for the relative poverty of such areas and has a 
bearing on matipnali^ aride mim the loss of good blood.’’ — Report No. 7 on Mar^nal 
Fom^tipn, Virginia State banning Boud, 1939. 

That is not the whde story. My summer neighbor, a farmer, has a eon who stays on the 
farm wd three daughters who have married and gone to town. When his estate is settled, 
three-fourths of it will go to town, 



CENCSATtONS 



Fig. 966 A. A, the offspring of 10 iiriults in the large cities of the United States if present 
birth rates euntinue. B, the same for 10 adults in the poorer farming regions of the llniteci 
States. The effects of such changes are a matter upon whieh there ran be much speculation, 
but effects there certainly will be. (fSom O. K Baker, U.S. Dept Agr., MucManeom 
PiMicatum 266, p. 69) 



Fig. 966 B. A group of students at the ooUsk door. This doorway is the entrance to what^ 
According to the present record, to personal distinction for some, and to the extinction of 
the group (see the figure just above it). The United States recora for men’s and women’s 
collets alike is that every 100 who pas out from these doors will have less than 100 chil- 
dren. ’Their offspring are in numbers like, or less than, those of Group A in the preceding 
figure. The question is, how long cu our civilisation stand it? Certainly no nation can 
survive on any high level of economic life or culture if the education of a group starts its 
numbers into a continuous and progressive decline. Did the founders of colleges mean to 
wipe out American civilisation? We need a new concept — two of them, indera. We own 
land in trurt for the future. Also a sound body and a sound mind are a public trust to be 
passed on like the land. Irresponsible individualism menaces America in many ways. 
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2. They are conspicuously exempted from social legislation desigined to protect 
vage workers in industry. 

3. Despite their considerable numbers, they constitute an unorganised hetero- 
geneous rruuw of human beings. 

4. Their numbers are doubtless increasing through recruitments from higher tenure 
groups, while their fertility exceeds that of any other tenure class. 

5. liiey are victims of unusual progress in mechanisation and rationalisation of 
the agricultural industry. 

These statements which I think are commonly made by obsesvers may sound a tut 
strong when put in this categorical manner, but one cannot read the literature and 
come through with very many favorable observations on the status of their group. 

To say that one group of people in a community, especially one economic 
group, promises to be grea^grandparents of better or worse great-grand- 
children than does another group is a bit perilous, but if the study of genetics 
shows us anything, it is that the way to change a strain of animals or plants 
is to pick out of each generation a certain type and breed from them, or con- 
versely, to pick out of each generation a certain type and discard them. 
Thus have we changed the qualities of domestic animals and plants. Of 
course we cannot do this quite so concretely with human beings, but the 
advocates of planned parenthood in the United States are out to get the 
same results by their two recommendations: 1. Disseminate knowledge, so 
that the only children will be the wanted children. This is expected to stop 
much of the large birth rate. 2. Persuade persons of education and im- 
portant position to have three or more children per family, so that the numbers 
of this strain will increase. If this can be brought to pass, city families will 
not die out as they are doing at present. 

This process of migration to the city is new to the Western world. What 
will be its future effect on the quality of American population if it is not 
checked? A Virginia study gives a rather disquieting answer: 


A study over a number of generations of the rate of increase of family strains of 
predominantly marginal standards as compared to strains of predominantly high 
standards indicates that the former multiply more than double as fast. For instance, 
an exhaustive check of the descendants of George Washington’s grandfather, made by 
the Washington Bi-Centennial Commission, revealed only 890 persons, both male 
and female lines considered, of whom only 170 lived in Virginia. Only 26 of these 
were named Washington. In contrast one of the predominantly marginal family 
strains studied, whose ancestors were contenporaries of the early Washingtons, now 
has around 2800 descendants in Virginia, descendants of male lines only coniddered. 
A check of 367 completed families of this and several other similar strains showed 7.3 
live chUdren per family and 1.3 dead. Other marginal and higher standard strains 
show similar trends. 

Vertical Social Mobility. The disproportionate increase of the marginal group would 
nut be a matter of such great social import if a fair percentage of the offspring ^vance 
from generation to generation. Such data as was obtained on this point indicates 
that a relatively small percentage of a given generation make a marked rise and that 
this movement is partly off-set by sub-strains of once higher standard families drop- 
ping in the scale.” 


”, Mimeographed Report No. 7 from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virmni% Mimm I03& prepared for consideration of the Marginal Population Committee 
of the Virginia State Hanning Board, pp. 2-3. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 18S0-1B20 AND 
ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 1930-2000 A.O. 
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Fig. a. The rocket. For a century our population went up like a rocket. 
Industry, schoolhoUBes, and debt followed suit. fSreiythinx was based on a 
future that would pay for present expansion, and then .It will be interest- 
ing to compare these estimates with the U.S. Census of 1040. (Courtesy U.S. 

Dept Agr.) 

IN CONCLUSION 

First Imperative. We need in this rich continent of North America to 
conserve our material resources so that there may be homes for men. If 
there is no place for man, he cannot exist. 

Second Imperatiue. The overtowering need of man today is for a slight 
increase in each generation of the average of hereditary intelligence and self- 
control. If this can be built up a little as generations go by, we can per- 
haps put civilization on a permanent and improving basis. If intelligence 
declines, another era of primitive agriculture and natural selection may await 
us, or we may be pushed aside by a people that keeps its intelligence. 
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Third Irmperatwe, A system that will enable us to distribute the goods 
that we can produce is indispensable. It is probable that much of our low 
birth rate in the dominant groups is due to the terrible uncertainty and un> 
employment resulting from a faulty system of distribution. The future of 
American civilisation may depend upon the prompt achievement of an eco- 
nomic system that can employ the population and give us social security. 

Our present vision cannot picture the beautiful civilisation that awaits 
us if we can maintain peace and keep up the intelligetiice, kindliness, and 
constructive imagination of our people. £ver 3 rtbing el% is in our hands. 
Only a few of these things can be attained until we get more people of a new 
type, the type not described by the Frenchman who said, “I don’t believe 
your average American businessman is interested in anything but business.” 
The man who amasses wealth has been our national hero too long — the 
man who wants to buy more land to raise more com to raise more pigs to 
buy more land to raise more com and so on. Science has produced wealth. 
Its next task is social righteousness and social reconstruction, for which 
North America offers splendid material resources 

These next fifty years, years of swift social change, will be an interesting 
time in which to be alive. 



Appendix A 

Geographere, as well as the general public, do indul^ in a varying amount of 
inaccuracy and a surprising amount of imaginary processes in using the words “ average 
rainfall,” “average temperature.” 

This habit comes quite naturally, because it is so easy to talk about averages 
despite the fact that, as geographic phenomena, they are rare. I’lants and animals 
do not live under conditions of aueragt rainfall or aeerage temperature. They live in 
the conditions of the moment. The so-called averages are r^ly averages of figurei 
of rainfall. The real question is: How do actual conditions differ from the average? 

For those who wish to examine this matter a little we append herewith the rainfall 
records of a number of typical stations in the United States by months for a decade — 
a rather bad decade it was. (T in the tables means trace too small to measure. Rain- 
fall measurements are in inches and temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit.) 


PRECIPITATION DATA, 1829-1938, FOR SELECTED STATIONS 


Year \ 

1 Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 Ajir. 

May 

June \ 

1 July 

Avy. 

Sepl. 

1 Oel. 

No9. 

Dee. 

1 Total 






BACBAMEim), CALIF. 






i9t9 

0.88 

1.44 

0.78 

0.44 

0.04 

1.02 

T 

0 

0 

0.16 

0 

4.06 

S.81 

1930 

3.66 

1.62 

2.86 

0.94 

0.34 

T 

0 

T 

0.20 

0.47 

1.11 

0.66 

11.84 

1931 

2.50 

1..36 

1.14 

0.06 

0.67 

0.29 

T 

T 

T 

0.18 

1.30 

6.84 

14 -SB 

1933 

1.00 

1.76 

0.34 

0.76 

0.30 

T 

T 

0 

0 

0 

0.36 

2.11 

6.78 

1933 

2.85 

0.06 

1.44 

0.03 

0.30 

0.08 

T 

0 

0.03 

0.66 

0 

6.74 

18.08 

1934 

1.33 

2.07 

0.13 

0.16 

0.26 

0.30 

0 

T 

0.01 

0.46 

2.61 

2.50 

10.78 

1933 

4.81 

1.07 

2.03 

6.81 

0.01 

0 

T 

T 

T 

1.22 

0.77 

2.18 

19.70 

1939 

3.80 

8.60 

1.33 

1.60 

0.68 

0.27 

T 

0 

T 

0.35 

0.03 

2.62 

19.S6 

1937 

2.02 

6.18 

6.37 

1.10 

0.01 

0.18 

T 

0 

0 

0.87 

2.69 

4.06 

84.38 

1938 

3.50 

8.24 

3.92 

1.51 

0.04 

T 

T 

0 

0.30 

1.20 

0.88 

0.71 

80.39 


1939 

1.63 

1.34 

1.96 

SALT 

3.97 0.18 

LAKE 

0.70 

CITY, 

0.40 

UTAH 

0.41 2.45 

0.98 

0.12 

0.43 

14.47 

1930 

1.38 

2.16 

0.74 

1.48 

1.62 

a32 

0.84 

1.87 

2.40 

1.42 

1.07 

0.64 

15.73 

1931 

0.72 

0.61 

1.14 

1.84 

0.58 

0.33 

0.61 

1.07 

0.56 

0.67 

1.05 

1.42 

11.40 

1933 

1.27 

0.00 

1.51 

2.04 

0.78 

1.41 

0.62 

2.70 

T 

1.06 

0.79 

1.81 

14.88 

1933 

2.07 

0.99 

1.44 

1.28 

3.26 

T 

0.18 

0.20 

0.34 

0.66 

0.10 

0.51 

11.11 

1934 

1.47 

2.24 

0.96 

0.46 

0.01 

0.82 

0.68 

1.01 

0.40' 

1.48 

2.89 

1.87 

14.89 

1933 

0.30 

0.72 

1.36 

2.89 

3.68 

0.13 

0.01 

0.88 

0.63 

0.26 

1.33 

0.88 

18.96 

1938 

2.64 

3.60 

1.29 

0.80 

0.34 

1.20 

1.70 

0.93 

0.14 

1.76 

1.10 

2.17 

17.75 

1937 

2.04 

1.60 

1.25 

1.16 

1.17 

0.26 

1.23 

0.61 

0.68 

2.63 

0.80 

1.32 

14.54 

1938 

0.60 

1.15 

4.11 

1.78 

2.00 

0.63 

0.20 

0.48 

0.09 

1.61 

2.06 

1.63 

I 6 . 4 I 
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PRECIPITATION DATA, 1929-1838, FOR SELECTED STATIONS 


'ttm 1 Jon. 

Pfb. 

Mar. 1 

1 Apr. 

May 

J-wu 1 

1 July 

Axig. 


1 Oe(. 

Hoo. 

Dee. 

1 Total 






BCOTTBBLUPF, 

NEB. 






19»9 1 

0.18 

0.61 

1.70 

3.12 

1.20 

2.60 

1.70 

0.77 

3.26 

1.63 

0.92 

T 

17.87 

1980 

0.07 

0.22 

0.22 

1.73 

4.04 

1.28 

0.47 

3.06 

1.81 

1.80 

0.81 

0.17 

17.98 

1991 

0.03 

0.80 

0.80 

1.34 

1.61 

0.72 

0.11 

0.36 

1.24 

1.^ 

OAl 

0.88 

9.47 

mt 

0.11 

0.76 

1.24 

3.23 

2.27 

1.88 

1.84 

1.32 

0.44 

0.80 

0.23 

0.30 

I 4 . 8 I 

1999 

T 

0.04 

1.22 

3.60 

3.01 

0.32 

0.80 

2.84 

0.88 

T 

0.10 

0.60 

14.84 

1834 

0.22 

0.81 

0.48 

0.00 

0.80 

4.26 

0.47 

1.22 

1.26 

T 

0A3 

0.20 

tt.in 

1995 

0.17 

0.32 

1.48 

4.16 

7.62 

2.26 

1.34 

0.30 

0.04 

0.04 

0.22 

0.16 

18A9 

1998 

0.30 

0.63 

1.03 

2.10 

2.30 

2.36 

0.63 

1.12 

0.27 

0.67 

0.86 

0.08 

18.19 

1997 

0.02 

0.16 

0.70 

0.87 

2.22 

2.07 

0.48 

1.21 

1.50 

1.10 

0.73 

0.44 

X£.08 

1998 

0.24 

0.26 

1.16 

2.67 

3.92 

3.51 

2.64 

0.60 

3.17 

0.27 

0.04 

6.17 

19S£ 


DES UOINES, IOWA 


1999 

2.70 

2.06 

1.11 

4.38 

2.18 

2.42 

3.72 

2.82 

4.67 

2.74 

1.87 

0.34 

91.01 

1990 

1.41 

0.60 

1.12 

2.36 

3.36 

3.69 

0.66 

1.00 

1.53 

2.64 

1.06 

0.36 

19.57 

1991 

0.67 

0.00 

1.62 

1.66 

2.68 

6.14 

3.60 

3.60 

4.44 

3.64 

7.10 

3.72 

98.81 

1999 

1.83 

0.02 

1.10 

1.00 

2.68 

3.40 

2.76 

8.40 

2.11 

1.10 

2.22 

1.60 

99.90 

1999 

1.06 

0.16 

2.10 

0.03 

2.66 

0.23 

4.06 

1.86 

2.40 

3.15 

0.22 

0.77 

19.87 

1894 

1.22 

0.72 

1.00 

0.08 

1.06 

3.18 

2.62 

1.39 

6.20 

1.67 

4.08 

0.30 

94.99 

1995 

1.67 

1.32 

1.10 

0.74 

7.18 

7.73 

3.06 

1.85 

6.09 

3.11 

2.68 

0.80 

97.15 

1998 

1.86 

0.06 

1.67 

1.33 

1.46 

3.81 

0.41 

2.63 

8.60 

0.03 

0.76 

1.64 

95.84 

1997 

1.86 

0.80 

1.99 

3.20 

7.18 

3.96 

0.68 

2.72 

1.41 

1.38 

0.66 

0.68 

98.49 

1998 

0.83 

0.46 

2.24 

4.21 

6.21 

2.33 

2.40 

3.08 

2.56 

1.33 

2.14 

0.74 

97.81 






ALBAmr, N. 

Y. 






1999 1 

2.21 

3.68 

3.10 

6.31 

2.34 

2.66 

0.63 

1.02 

3.46 

2.32 

1.82 

2.16 

91.89 

1990 

1.77 

1.04 

2.76 

1.53 

3.02 

3.21 

4.33 

2.20 

1.96 

1.13 

1.00 

0.60 

96.54 

1991 

2.20 

2.07 

1.48 

2.31 

5.02 

4.00 

6.70 

2.34 

1.91 

1.37 

1.18 

2.62 

89.99 

1999 

2.83 

1.80 

2.73 

2.06 

1.89 

2.24 

4.66 

3.30 

1.73 

4.79 

5.41 

1.01 

94.94 

1999 

1.49 

2.62 

4.02 

3.02 

2.41 

2.21 

1.83 

6.95 

6.28 

3.14 

1.02 

3.30 

98.18 

1994 

2.36 

2.68 

3.13 

2.82 

2.66 

6.76 

2.98 

2.76 

6.82 

1.43 

2.26 

1.93 

98.48 

1995 

4.10 

2.26 

1.60 

2.48 

2.36 

6.20 

4.96 

1.47 

2.90 

1.42 

4.16 

0.86 

88.74 

1998 

4.60 

1.02 

5.39 

3.12 

4.20 

1.86 

1.94 

6.64 

1.34 

3.00 

2.16 

2.00 

89.95 

1997 

2.61 

2.08 

2.40 

1.89 

4.13 

5.31 

4.36 

4.16 

6.08 

2.61 

1.83 

2.05 

88A0 

1998 

3.49 

1.60 

1.63 1 

2.59 

3.42 

3.62 

6.11 

3.18 

8.76 

1.18 

2.36 

3.33 

40.17 


1999 

3.60 

0.97 

2.90 1 

4.06 

PORTLA} 

1.14 2.19 I 

(D, ORB. 

1 0.02 0.23 

0.31 

1.33 

0.67 

8.79 

98.11 

1990 

3.43 

6.03 

2.21 

2.72 

3.08 

0.60 

T 

0.06 

1.79 

2.16 

2.84 

3.16 

97.18 

1981 

4.30 

2.40 

8.12 

2.40 

1.00 

3.13 

T 

0.04 

2.10 

4.32 

6.38 

8.40 

49.88 

1999 

6.63 

2.68 

6.08 

3.67 

1.60 

0.07 

0.48 

0.46 

0.11 

3.76 

7.88 

7A7 

89.98 

1998 

7.04 

4.26 

6.10 

0.06 

3.59 

2.60 

T 

0.80 

2.97 

4.59 

2.64 

17.46 

59.86 

1984 

6.02 

1.40 

6.18 

2.46 

1.60 

0.06 

0.11 

0.33 

1.32 

5.30 

10.47 

10.83 

45M 

1995 

3.46 

3.17 

5.28 

2.48 

0.61 

0.60 

0.28 

0.20 

0.86 

3.20 

3.27 

6.89 

99.19 

1988 

8.66 

4.73 

3.10 

0.80 

3.72 

2.43 { 

0.40 

0.07 

1.41 

0.44 

0.36 

8.28 

84.99 

1997 

6.02 

6.34 

2.81 

6.22 

1.06 

3.88 , 

0.20 

1.41 

2.06 

2.91 

10.08 13.86 

68.85 

1998 

5.06 

7.83 

6.42 

2.02 

0.66 

0.46 

0.26 

0.35 

1.38 

2.87 

4.83 

4.16 ' 

98.97 
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PBECIPITATION DATA, Ifi2»-l«g8, FOB SBLECTEO STATIONS 


Pear | 

\ Jan . 

Feb. 

Afar. 

1 Apr. 

Man 

JttIM 

1 July 

Aiw. 

Sapt. 

1 OOL 

So*. 

Dae. 1 Total 






FENDli&TON, ORB. 






ima 

2.3B 

0.38 

0.62 

0.26 

0.76 

1.33 

0 

0.00 

0.18 

0.63 

0.12 

2.98 

9j84 

1990 

1.96 

1.49 

0.86 

0.62 

1.66 

0.40 

T 

0.27 

0.60 

1.42 

0.76 

0.61 

lOJSl 

IBSJ 

1.03 

0.78 

2.39 

0.07 

0.11 

2.10 

0 

0 

0.36 

1.06 

2.21 

1.83 

ItM 

19S» 

0.60 

0.94 

2.78 

0.87 

0.83 

0.06 

0.18 

0.07 

0.01 

0.87 

2.30 

0.60 

9.90 

1938 

0.84 

1.65 

1.33 

1.04 

1.20 

0.98 

0.06 

0.36 

1.02 

1.19 

1.06 

2.33 

13M 

1934 

1.24 

0.63 

1.02 

0.61 

0.23 

1.66 

0.11 

0.14 

0.12 

1.20 

1.90 

1.37 

10j03 

19SS 

0.00 

0.62 

0.62 

1.03 

0.26 

0.57 

0.06 

0.17 

0.26 

1.03 

0.36 

1.36 

8.41 

1938 

2.46 

2.13 

0.26 

0.68 

0.42 

1.78 

0.06 

0.01 

0.98 

0.06 

0.06 

088 

9.88 

1997 

1.61 

0.02 

1.46 

2.30 

0.32 

2.41 

0.02 

0.12 

0.03 

0.72 

1.86 

1.82 

18JS7 

1988 

1.03 

1.38 

1.02 

1.46 

0.62 

1.06 

0.02 

0.04 

0.26 

1.41 

1.00 

0.04 

1 10.13 


LKWISTOWN, MONT. 


19S9 

1.14 

1.22 

1.76 

0.61 

3.28 

3.62 

1.00 

0.64 

1.61 

1.73 

1.42 

2.22 

90.7S 

1990 

0.78 

0.17 

0.81 

0.40 

0.79 

0.88 

2.87 

1.33 

1.86 

2.26 

0.63 

0.71 

18.88 

1831 

0.24 

0.16 

0.68 

1.04 

1.99 

2.04 

1.00 

1.04 

2.14 

0.10 

0.70 

0.46 

13.87 

1933 

080 

0.44 

2.82 

1.67 

2.82 

5.64 

1.36 

1.90 

1.23 

2.24 

0.86 

1.08 

33.78 

1933 

0.62 

0.82 

0.28 

2.34 

3.63 

1.60 

0.21 

3.17 

0.70 

0.73 

0.70 

1.20 

16.99 

1934 

0.67 

0.82 

1.42 

0.40 

1.64 

3.42 

2.20 

0.21 

1.66 

0.31 

0.13 

1.38 

14.09 

1936 

0.38 

0.02 

1.83 

1.09 

2.60 

1.00 

1.68 

0.23 

0.33 

1.38 

0.97 

0.20 

13.80 

1938 

0.60 

1.44 

0.98 

1.64 

2.28 

1.10 

0.68 

1.66 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.72 

13.04 

1937 

0.81 

1.16 

0.63 

0.66 

0.43 

3.48 

1.77 

0.63 

1.88 

1.06 

0.67 

1.71 

14.68 

1938 

0.83 

0.10 

1.87 

0.66 

2.60 

6.67 

2.88 

0.89 

0.20 

2.71 

0.73 

0.71 

19.76 


BISMARCK, N.D. 


1939 

0.60 

0.32 

1.61 

1.87 

2.37 

1.09 

1.06 

0.76 

1.69 

1.82 

0.26 

0.81 

I 4 .SS 

1980 

a23 

1.36 

T 

1.87 

2.19 

2.10 

1.90 

1.71 

2.70 

1.94 

0.68 

0.10 

18.78 

1981 

0.06 

0.74 

1.26 

0.42 

1.94 

1.66 

3.36 

1.68 

2.81 

1.19 

0.26 

0.63 

16M 

1933 

0.36 

0.20 

0.73 

2.08 

3.78 

2.67 

1.38 

0.61 

0.33 

2.06 

0.16 

0.17 

14.41 

1933 

0.83 

0.22 

0.68 

0.73 

2.88 

1.65 

1.61 

0.48 

0.87 

0.44 

0.74 

0.43 

10.88 

1934 

0.08 

0.03 

0.62 

0.32 

0.09 

3.30 

0.98 

0.60 

0.64 

0.86 

0.20 

0.13 

7.74 

1936 

0.04 

0.20 

0.96 

3.03 

2.26 

2.82 

6.46 

1.14 

0.38 

T 

0.82 

0.71 

17 M 

1988 

0.36 

0.60 

0.88 

0.37 

0.12 

a47 

0.10 

0.62 

1.66 

0.14 

0.46 

0.21 

6.97 

1937 

0.70 

0.39 

0.68 

1.43 

1.62 

6.09 

2.17 

1.12 

1.19 

0.40 

0.41 

0.61 

.18.80 

1988 

0.40 

0.76 

0A8 

0.64 

2.46 

3.17 

2.36 

0.84 

1.11 

0.24 

ORl 

0.16 

I 8.43 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1939 

1.60 

1.06 

1.31 

1.62 

1.01 

4.21 

3.33 

2.16 

3.67 

2.17 

0.36 

0.36 

33.84 

1980 

0.08 

2.66 

0.48 

0.6^ 

3.38 

6.68 

0.92 

0.72 

4.14 

1.14 

2.41 

0.06 

34.18 

1981 

0.13 

0.70 

1.49 

1.20 

'1.36. 

4.78 

1.12 

2.97 

2.42 

1.87 

3.29 

0.71 

3303 

1983 

1.70 

0.74 

1.42 

2.16 

'2.0(! 

1.66 

4.86 

3.87 

0.86 

0.89 

2.28 

1.62 

33.39 

1933 

0.89 

0.77 

2.16 

1.43 

7.87 

,1.31 

2.16 

1.06 

3.44 

1.26 

0.67 

0.71 

33.85 

1984 

0.68 

0.17 

0.68 

1.67 

0.21- 

2.30 

1.40 

1.61 

4.86 

A64 

2.38 

1.23 

33.73 

1086 

1.44 

0.21 

1.63 

2.32 

3.8I 

4.82 

2.60 

3.02 

1.98 

3.96 

0.69 

1.04 

3700 

1938 

0.77 

1.66 

2.66 

1.48 

2.26 

2.26 

0.11 

3.48 

0.78 

0.66 

0.66 

1.78 

I 8.47 

1937 

1.24 

0.48 

1.07 

2.62. 

5.42 

3.11 

0.48 

4.10 

1.67 

1.36 

0.61 

0.63 

3309 

1938 

0A7 

0.62 

2.11 

3.27 

6.97 

2.96 

3.36 

3.46 

3.24 

0.84 

1.29 

0.77 

39.76 
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PRBCIPITATION DATA, 1029-1038, FOR SELECTED STATIONS 


Ytar 

1 Jan. 

FA. 

Mar. 

1 Apr. 

May 

June 

\jviy 

Au0. 

Stfl. 1 Oet. 

Aov. 

Dm. 

1 Tohd 






AMABIliLO, TEX. 






tm 

0.1« 

0.34 

1.84 

T 

3.19 

0.77 

1.76 

4.64 

1.97 

3.28 

0.91 

0.11 

18.87 

taoo 

0.67 

0 

1.27 

2.10 

1.49 

4.47 

2.42 

1.61 

0.20 

2A7 

0A3 

0.46 

17J18 

tast 

0.31 

1.83 

1.60 

1.57 

3.11 

0.69 

1.40 

2.10 

0.51 

0.92 

2.89 

1.24 

18.98 

189$ 

1.60 

0.41 

0.42 

2.21 

1.02 

0.24 

1.22 

0.70 

2.70 

0.64 

0.02 

0.87 

$ 1.14 

1999 

0.02 

0.29 

0.66 

0.64 

2.01 

0,06 

0.66 

6.02 

0.88 

0.49 

0.68 

0.02 

1$M 

1894 

0.09 

0.09 

2.83 

0.77 

3.21 

1.94 

0.10 

1.61 

0.96 

0.21 

1.18 

0.40 

19.99 

1999 

0.76 

0.22 

1.14 

0.06 

2.67 

0.28 

0.81 

6.32 

2.03 

0.87 

1.27 

0.18 

I 8.49 

1898 

1.02 

0.26 

T 

0.26 

0.02 

0.84 

0.61 

1.30 

4.74 

0.82 

T 

0.88 

19.7$ 

1997 

0.20 

0.18 

1.10 

0.39 

6.83 

2.83 

1.40 

0.64 

2.61 

0.31 

0.14 

0.29 

17.10 

1998 

0.18 

2.87 

1.24 

1.07 

4.03 

2.49 

1.88 

0.16 

1.62 

3.06 

0.43 

0.08 

19.10 






UONTOOUEHY, 

ALA. 






1999 

4.30 

10.34 

16.38 

7.66 

7.27 

4.68 

3.94 

0.82 

6.42 

3.21 

12.01 

3.32 

78.$8 

1990 

4.92 

2.60 

4.93 

2.26 

2.10 

1.08 

2.67 

3.06 

6.78 

2.08 

4.91 

2.48 

41.78 

1991 

2.48 

3.36 

2.88 

3.68 

2.66 

1.61 

3.18 

4.07 

0.63 

0.88 

1.89 

7.24 

94.44 

199$ 

6A6 

6.17 

4.17 

2A6 

3.16 

7.62 

3.40 

6.26 

2.07 

4.67 

1.77 

7.76 

84-78 

1898 

3.23 

6.66 

10.66 

6.72 

1.76 

4.07 

3.86 

3.02 

6.91 

3.47 

0.36 

3.03 

80.79 

1984 

1.86 

3.66 

6.09 

3.40 

4.60 

3.33 

4.10 

4.19 

1.32 

7.06 

2.26 

2.83 

44.97 

1998 

1.67 

6.62 

6.97 

3.86 

2.80 

1.66 

6.63 

4.83 

1.91 

0.66 

1.44 

4.87 

40.99 

1998 

12.14 

7.29 

2.08 

6.16 

2.22 

4.14 

9.16 

3.43 

1.86 

2.46 

2.10 

6.63 

89.88 

1997 

4.66 

6.61 

6.60 

6.62 

2.87 

2.63 

2.17 

6.67 

7.20 

4.81 

3.24 

2.29 

89.18 

1998 

2.39 

1.32 

5.07 

9.60 

1.41 

4.31 

8.84 

3.08 

0.18 

0.16 

2.28 

2.48 

4$.01 






WASHINOTOX, 

D.C. 






1999 

2.16 

3.19 

2.64 

6.10 

2.29 

7.41 

1.20 

1.30 

4.32 

4.82 

1.70 

2.20 

99.4$ 

1990 

2.86 

1.64 

2.26 

3.12 

1.81 

3.19 ' 

2.30 

0.82 

0.76 

0.28 

0.79 

2.04 

<1.66 

1991 

1.66 

1.36 

3.60 

2.87 

4.84 

2.12 

4.23 

6.92 

2.79 

1.28 

1.01 

2.03 

99J!1 

199$ 

4.82 

2.46 

6.46 

2.12 

6.07 

2.84 

2.43 

1.36 

4.24 

7.40 

6.43 

3.93 

49.se 

1999 

3.26 

2.63 

3.24 

4.67 

6.26 

3.88 

6.71 

9.91 

2.62 

2.66 

0.96 

2.43 

49.11 

1994 

1.97 

3.22 

4.18 

2.27 

3.86 

2.87 

2.88 

6.21 

17.46 

0.76 

3.68 

2.01 

St. 14 

1998 

6.27 

2.37 

3.30 

3.06 

3.64 

3.43 

2.26 

2.40 

8.08 

2.76 

4.03 

2.06 

4998 

1898 

6.87 

3A3 

4.47 

1.98 

6.32 

2.29 

4.07 

3.61 

1.98 

1.70 

0.76 

6.23 

41.11 

1997 

7.83 

3.33 

1.60 

6.86 

4.02 

6.23 

3.67 

6.70 

1.76 

8.81 

3.88 

0.71 

84.99 

1998 

2.64 

2.37 

2.23 

1.67 

3.61 

2.26 

6.06 

4.64 

4.27 

1.16 

2.60 

2.69 

9809 


Source. — ■ U.S. Dept Agr., Weather Bureau, Cliynatuiouieal Data for the VniUd Aotes by 
Sedtona, Vole. 1&-26, No. 13, yeare 1929-1938, printed at the several section centers, assembled 
and bound at the Washington office for s^rice use and eschange 
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APPENDIX 


SELECTED CUUAHC DATA FOR SELECTED STATIONS 
' (From estaUiaiunent of stations to 1930) 


TEHPESATUSE m DEGREES 


STATIONS 

Month 

Lowest 

tempera- 

ture 

during 

month 

Average 

of 

coldest 

month 

Average 

^ . 
month 

Assrogc 

oi 

warmest 

month 

Highest 

tempera- 

ture 

during 

month 

Ai«ra 3 « 

precipi- 

tation 

in 

inches 

BOSTON, HASS. 

j. 

- 13 

29 

28 

39 

70 

3-5 


F. 

— II 

21 

28 

38 

68 

3-3 


M. 

- 8 

26 

36 

46 

83 

3-7 


A. 

II 

39 

. 46 

S2 

89 

3-5 


M. 

31 

SI 

S 7 

64 

97 

3-2 


J- 

42 

60 

66 

71 

100 

31 


J. 

46 

68 

72 

77 

104 

35 


A. 

47 

6S 

70 

74 

98 

3-7 


S. 

34 

S 9 

64 

68 

102 

3-0 


0. 

as 

48 

54 

60 

QO 

3-4 


N. 

— 2 

33 

42 

SO 

77 

3-7 


D. 

-14 

22 

32 

40 

69 

3-4 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

J- 

3 

31 

40 

44 

63 

4.8 


F. 

4 

3 S 

42 

47 

67 

3-8 


M. 

20 

40 

4 S 

SO 

81 

31 


A. 

30 

46 

SO 

$6 

8S 

2.4 


M. 

36 

SI 

SS 

58 

92 

1.8 


J. 

4 " 

S 7 

60 

63 

98 

1-3 


J 

46 

61 

64 

68 

9 S 

.6 


A. 

46 

60 

64 

68 

92 

•7 


S. 

36 

S6 

59 

62 

87 

1.7 


0. 

ag 

48 

52 

57 

81 

2.8 


N. 

IS 

38 

46 

52 

68 

4.8 


D. 

12 

36 

42 

46 

62 

SS 

CHARLESTON, S.C. 

1 

10 

33 

SO 

62 

80 

3-0 


F. 

7 

40 

52 

65 

82 

3-1 


M. 

24 

49 

S8 

69 

94 

3-2 


A. 

3a 

58 

65 

72 

93 

2-4 


M. 

4 S 

66 

73 

78 

98 

3-3 


J- 

49 

7 S 

79 

86 

lOI 

S-I 


J- 

63 

7 S 

82 

86 

104 

6.2 


A. 

62 

71 

81 

86 

102 

6.S 


S. 

49 

70 

77 

82 

100 

5.2 


0 . 

37 

S8 

68 

77 

9 S 

3.7 


N, 

23 

SO 

S8 

69 

83 

2.5 


D. 

12 

42 

SI 

62 

79 

3.2 

MIAUI, FLA. 

i 

29 

63 

68 

73 

8S 

2.8 


F. 

27 

63 

68 

73 

88 

2.1 


M. 

34 

63 . 

71 

7 S 

92 

2 .S 


A. 

4 S 

70 

74 

79 

93 

3.2 


H. 

SO 

74 

78 

81 

94 

6.8 


J. 

61 

79 

80 

82 

94 

7.0 


J. 

66 

80 

82 

82 

96 

6.1 


A. 

60 

80 

82 

8i 

96 

6.3 


S. 

62 

79 

81 

83 

9 S 

8.9 


0 . 

52 

74 

78 

81 

93 

9.2 


N. 

36 

67 

73 

77 

88 

2.8 


D. 

32 

63 

68 

73 

91 

2.0 
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SELECTED CLDCATIC DATA FOK SELECTED STATIONS 
(Fiom estaUiahment of stations to 1930) 


STATIONS 

Month 

Lowest 

tmpera- 

tnre 

durini 

month 

TEMPEKATUBE IN DEGREES 

Hig/ust 

Average Average Average tempera- 

of of of lure 

coldest month wirmest^ during 

month month month 

Averaie 

preeipi- 

tatioH 

in 

inches 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

J- 

28 

49 

55 

61 

90 

31 


F. 

28 

SI 

56 

63 

92 

3-0 


M. 

31 

S2 

58 

63 

99 

2.8 


A. 

36 

56 

60 

64 

100 

1.0 



40 

59 

62 

66 

103 

1-4 


1 

46 

63 

66 

71 

los 

.1 


I- 

4 <) 

65 

70 

74 

109 

0 


A. 

49 

68 

71 

76 

106 

0 


S. 

44 

6S 

70 

74 

108 

.2 


0. 

40 

60 

05 

71 

102 

.6 


N. 

34 

56 

62 

67 

96 

1.2 


D. 

30 

53 

57 

64 

89 

2.6 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

J- 

- 14 

24 

34 

44 

76 

3-3 


F. 

- 15 

26 

35 

43 

84 

31 


M. 

4 

34 

43 

56 

93 

3-7 


A. 

IS 

4 ii 

54 

59 

95 

33 


M. 

33 

59 

64 

70 

97 

3 S 


J- 

43 

66 

72 

78 

102 

41 


J. 

S 3 

73 

77 

8t 

X06 

4 S 


A 

49 

70 

75 

80 

106 

4-3 


S. 

36 

63 

68 

77 

IC4 

3-4 


0. 

26 

SI 

57 

63 

93 

2.9 


N. 

IX 

40 

46 

SI 

83 

2 .S 


D. 

- 13 

26 

3O 

46 

74 

3-1 

OUAHA, NEB. 

J. 

- 32 

8 

22 

35 

67 

•7 


F. 

— 30 

14 

26 

4 ‘ 

78 

•9 


M. 

- 8 

27 

3 » 

54 

91 

1-3 


A. 

6 

43 

53 

60 

94 

3.7 


M. 

*5 

54 

62 

70 

99 

3-7 


J- 

43 

60 

73 

79 

10.5 

4.6 


J- 

SO 

71 

77 

8s 

109 

4.0 


A. 

44 

68 

75 

82 

111 

3-4 


S. 

.30 

60 

66 

IS 

102 

33 


0. 

8 

43 

54 

62 

92 

3-3 


N. 

- 14 

28 

39 

47 

80 

1.2 


D. 

— 20 

16 

27 

,39 

71 

•Q 

BISUAXCE, N.D. 

J. 

- 45 

— Q 

8 

24 

60 

•4 


F. 

“ 43 

- 4 

10 

28 

64 

•4 


M. 

- 36 

8 

24 

43 

81 

•9 


A. 

3 

34 

43 

S 3 

90 

1-5 


M. 

*3 

45 

54 

61 

97 

3.3 


J. 

31 

S8 

64 

71 

107 

3-4 


J- 

3 * 

63 

70 

76 

108 

2.2 


A 

33 

64 

67 

73 

105 

1.8 


S. 

10 

!!3 

S8 

67 

t02 

1.2 


0. 

— 10 

34 

45 

S 3 

91 

•9 


N. 

- 28 

7 

28 

40 

73 

.6 


D. 

- 43 

— a 

IS 

29 

64 

.6 
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SELECIKD OJUAtlC DATa'tOK SELECTED STATIONS 
(From esUUiibiBeBt of aUtlmf to 1930) 


STATIONS 

Month 

Louitst 

lempora- 

lure 

durint 

montS 

XENPERATITRE 

Attram Atmtfi 

cjltst nmith 
month 

m DEGREES 

Hithest 
Aterate tmpera- 
of tun 

toarmest during 
month month 

Average 

precipi- 

tation 

in 

inehes 

DENVER, COLO. 

J- 

- 99 

17 

30 

38 

76 

•4 


F. 

— 22 

x8 

33 

4a 

77 

■5 


M. 

— 11 

36 

39 

50 

82 

1.0 


A. 

4 

39 

47 

S6 

86 

2.0 


M. 

19 

49 

56 

62 

92 

a.3 


J- 

3* 

61 

66 

79 

99 

14 


J- 

4» 

67 

79 

77 

103 

1-7 


A. 

40 

66 

71 

75 

105 

l-S 


s. 

21 

55 

62 

66 

97 

1.0 


0. 

— 2 

43 

SI 

S6 

90 

1.0 


N. 

- 18 

22 

40 

46 

79 

.6 


D. 

- as 

21 

3a 

40 

74 

•7 

LAKE PLACID, N.Y. 

J. 

- 37 

3 

14 

31 

54 

34 


F. 

- 36 

3 

IS 

a7 

65 

2.8 


M. 

- *3 

IS 

as 

35 

75 

3.6 


A. 

— 10 

99 

37 

46 

80 

3.0 


M. 

17 

43 

49 

55 

88 

3-? 


J- 

*4 

Sa 

S8 

65 

90 

3.6 


J 

30 

S8 

63 

71 

96 

4.0 


A. 

*9 

5* 

61 

65 

91 

3-3 


s. 

18 

49 

54 

59 

99 

3-1 


0. 

5 

38 

44 

50 

84 

30 


N. 

- 9 

*4 

31 

40 

69 

3? 


D. 

- 39 

6 

19 

30 

58 

2.8 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

J- 

IS 

46 

55 

65 

89 

4.6 


F. 

7 

45 

57 

66 

83 

4 a 


M. 

30 

55 

63 

71 

90 

4-7 


A. 

38 

65 

69 

74 

90 

4.8 


M. 

5* 

79 

75 

79 

96 

4-5 


J- 

S8 

77 

81 

85 

108 

5-5 


J. 

66 

79 

89 

85 

108 

6.6 


A. 

63 

79 

89 

86 

100 

5.8 


S. 

54 

76 

80 

83 

99 

4.8 


0. 

40 

66 

71 

80 

94 

3-5 


N. 

99 

56 

63 

67 

89 

3-8 


D. 

19 

48 

56 

64 

83 

4.6 

RENO, NEV. 

I- 

- 19 

9 

3» 

SO 

67 

i-S 


F. 

— 13 

10 

36 

61 

76 

1.1 


M. 

- 3 

31 

41 

68 

79 

.8 


A. 

14 

*4 

48 

74 

88 

■5 


M. 

16 

33 

54 

79 

98 

■5 


J. 

98 

41 

6a 

88 

100 

■3 


1 

3S 

48 

70 

99 

103 

.8 


A. 

35 

47 

69 

91 

108 

.3 


S. 

>4 

40 

60 

83 

96 

.2 


0. 

16 

3° 

SI 

74 

87 

•3 


N. 

5 

*3 

4* 

60 

80 

.6 


D. 

- 7 

x6 

33 

55 

69 

4 




Appendix B 

This table of city populations at three census periods demonstrates how the cities 
are faring. It shows dearly the boom of Detroit through automobiles and of Los 
Angeles through residence. An oQ boom shows itself in Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
Ok^oma, and in Houston and Port Arthur, Texas. Washington, D.C., booms 
with bureaucracy. 

Lawrence and New Bedford, Massachusetts, and Butte, Montana, decline. Kansas 
City and many inland towns are nearly static: nothing new has turned up. 

In judging metropolitan cities like Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis it should 
be remembered that the cenb'al city areas are losing population to the suburbs. 

This table almost merits reading by students as a final review — to see if you know 
where the city is, what it is and why it stands or shrinks or swells. ' 


Place 

Population 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Akron, Ohio 

208,435* 

255,040 

244,791 

Albany, N.Y. 

113,344 

127,412 

130,577 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

15,167 

26,570 

35,449 

Amarillo, Texas 

15,494 

43.132 

51,686 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 

33,524 

34,817 

’ 33,329 

Anaconda, Mont. 

11,668 

12,494 

11,004 

Ashland, Wis. 

11,334 

10,622 

11,101 

Atlanta, Ga. 

200,616 

270,366 

302,288 

Atlantic City, N.J. 

50,707 

66,198 

' 64,094 

Auburn, N.Y 

36,192 

36,652 

35,753 

Aurora, 111. 

36,397 

46,589 

47,170 

Baltimore, Md. 

733,826 

804,874 

859,100 

Bayonne, N.J. 

76,754 

88,979 

79,198 

Beacon, N.Y. 

10,996 

11,933 

12,572 

Bellingham, Wash. 

25,585 

30,823 

29,314 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

. 50,358 

57,892 

58,490 

Billings, Mont. 

15,100 

16,.380 

23,261 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

66,800 

76,662 

78,309 

Bloomfield, N.J. 

22,019 

38,077 

41,623 

Boston, Mass. 

748,060 

781,188 

770,816 

Bremerton, Wash. 

8,918 

10,170 

15,134 

Brookline, Mass. 

37,748 

47,490 

49,786 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

2,018,356 

2,560,401 

2,698,285 

Browmsville, Texas 

11,791 

22,021 

22,083 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

506,775 

573,076 

575,901 

Butte, Mont. 

41,611 

39,532 

37,081 

Cambridge, Mess. 

109,694 

113,643 

110,879 

Camden, NJ. 

116,309 

118,700 

117,.536 

Catskill, N.Y. 

4,728 

5,082 

5,429 
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Plaee 

Pofwlotion 

1020 

1930 

1940 

CbaHestqo, W. Va, 

30,608 

60,408 

67,914 

ChsdeBton. fi.C. 

67,967 

62,266 

. 71,276 

Gbariotte, N.C. 

46,338 

82,675 

100,899 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

57,895 

119,798 

128,163 

Cheater, Pa. 

68,030 

60,164 

59,285 

Cbeyome, Wyo. 

13,829 

17,381 

22,474 

Chiwgo, 111. 

2,701,706 

3,376,438 

3,306,808 

Cinoimiati, Ohio 

401,247 

451,160 

456,610 

Clerdand, Ohio 

796,841 

000,429 

878,336 

Clifton, NJ. 

26,470 

46,875 

48,827 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

30,105 

33,237 

36,780 

Dallas, Texas 

158,976 

260,476 

294,734 

Danville, Va. 

21,630 

22,247 

32,749 

Denver, Colo. 

256,401 

287,861 

322,412 

Dee Moines, Iowa 

126,468 

142,659 

160,819 

Detroit, Mich. 

093,678 

1,668,662 

1,623,452 

Dobbs Peny, N.Y. 

4,401 

6,741 

5,883 

Dubuque, Iowa 

•39,141 

41,679 

43,802 

Duluth, Minn. 

98,017 

101,463 

101,066 

Durham, N.C. 

21,719 

52,037 

60,195 

East Orange, N.J. 

60,710 

68,020 

68,945 

East RochesteT,*N.Y. 

3,901 

6,627 

6,691 

East St. Louis, HI. 

66,767 

74,347 

75,600 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

20,006 

26,287 

30,746 

Elpn, HI. 

27,454 

35,929 

38,333 

Elisabeth, NJ. 

95,783 

114,589 

100,012 

Ehnira, N.Y. 

45,393 

47,397 

45,106 

El Paso, Texas 


102,421 

06,810 

Endicott, N.Y. 


16,231 

17,702 

Erie, Pa. 

93,372 

115,967 

116,956 

Evansvflle, Ind. 

85,264 

102,240 

97,062 

Everett, Mass. 

40,120 

48,424 

46,784 

Everett, Wash. 

27,644 

30,667 

30,224 

Fall River, Mass. 

120,486 * 

115,274 

115,428 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

21,961 

28,619 

32,580 

Flint, Mich. 

91,599 

156,492 

151,543 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

23,427 

26,440 

27,209 

Fort Worth, Texas 

106,482 

163,447 

177,662 

Pulton, N.Y. 

13,043 

12,462 

13,362 

Galveston, Texas 

44,255 

62,938 

60,862 

Geneva, N.Y. 

14,648 

16,053 

15,656 

Gloversville, N.Y. 

22,076 

23,099 

23,329 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

14,010 

17,112 

20,228 

Great FaHs, Mont. 

24,121 

28,822 

29,928 

Gredtey, Colo. 

10,958 

12,203 

15,995 

Graensboro, N.C. 

19,861 

53,569 

69,319 










Hagetstown, Md. 
HamtMmdc, Mich, 
tiuiuhiiirg, Pa. 
HantiatlS^'Hudson, N.Y. 
Haverhill, Maes. 

Helena, Mont. 

Hetldmer, N.Y. 

Highland Park, Mich. 
Hi|^ Point, N.G. 
Hoboken, NJ. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hoiuton, Texas 
Hudson, N.Y. 

Dion, N.Y. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ironton, Ohio 
Irvington, NJ. 

Ithaca, N Y. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City, N.J. 

Johnson City, N.Y. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Ean. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kearny, N.J 
Kenmore, N.Y 
Key West, Fla. 

Kmgston, N.Y. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Landng, Mich. 

Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Lexington, Ky. 

IJttlo Falls, N.Y. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Lockport, N.Y. 

Logan, Utah 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
liouisville, Ky. 

Lowdl, Mass. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Ma«ti»n, Wis. 


28,064 

48,615 

75.917 
5,526 

53,884 

12,037 

10,453 

46,499 

14,302 

68,166 

60,203 

138,276 

11,745 

10,169 

314,194 

14,007 

25,480 

17,004 

91,658 

298,103 

8,587 

10,908 

67.327 
29,902 

101,177 

324,410 

26,724 

3,160 

18,749 

26,688 

30,421 

17.918 
53,150 

57.327 
4,304 

94,270 

41,534 

13,029 

65,142 

21,308 

9,439 

576,673 



'7,09? 

48,710 

11,803 

10,446 

52,959 

36,745 

59,261 

56,537 

292,352 

12,337 

9,890 

364,161 

16,621 

56,733 

20,708 

129,549 

316,715 

13,567 

10,801 

66,993 

33,454 

121,857 

399,746 

40,716 

16,482 

12,831 

28,088 

39,614 

23.948 

59.949 
78,397 

4,719 

85,068 

45,736 

11,105 

81,679 

23,160 

9,979 

1,238,048 

307,745 

100,234 

40,661 

57,899 


7,067 

46.752 
15,056 

9,617 

50,810 

38,495 

50,115 

53,750 

384,514 

11,517 

8,927 

386,972 

15,851 

55,328 

19,730 

173,065 

301.178 
18,039 
10,666 
66,668 
37,144 

121,458 

399.178 
39,467 
18,612 
12,927 
28,589 
42,707 
24,058 
61,345 

78.753 
5,941 

84,323 

49,304 

10,163 


319,077 

101,389 

44,541 

67,447 
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Place 

Population 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Marquette, Mich. 

12,718 

14,789 

15,928 

Martinsbuif, W. Va. 

12,515 

14,857 


Medina, N.Y. 

6,011 

6,071 

5,871 

Memphis, Tenn. 

162,351 

253,143 

292,942 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

457,147 

578,249 

687,472 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

380,582 

464,356 

492,370 

Mobile, Ala. 

60,777 

68,202 

78,720 

Montgomery, Ala. 

43,464 

66,079 

78,084 

Nashville, Tenn. 

118,342 

153,866 

167,402 

Newark, N.J. 

414,524 

442,337 

429,760 

New Bedford, Mass. 

121,217 

112,597 

110,341 

New Brunswick, N J. 

32,779 

34,555 

33,180 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

30,366 

31,275 

31,883 

New Orleuis, La. 

387,219 

458,762 

494,537 

Newport News, Va. 

35,596 

34,417 

37,067 

Newton, Mass. 

46,064 

65,276 

69,873 

New York, N.Y. 

5,620,048 

6,930,446 

7,454,995 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

50,760 

76,460 

78,029 

Norfolk, Va. 

115,777 

129,710 

144,332 

N6rth Bergen, N.J. 

23,344 

40,714 

39,714 

North Tonawanda, N.Y. 

15,482 

19,019 

20,264 

Nyack, N.Y. 

4,444 

5,392 

6,206 

Ogden, Utah 

32,^ 

40,272 

43,688 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

91,295 

185,389 

204,424 

Onada, N.Y. 

10,541 

10,558 

10,291 

Omaha, Neb. 

191,601 

214,006 

223,844 

Orange, N.J. 

33,268 

35,399 

35,717 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

33,162 

40,108 

39,089 

Ossining, N.Y. 

10,739 

16,241 

15,996 

Oswego, N.Y. 

23,626 

22,652 

22,062 

Paterson, N.J. 

136,875 

138,513 

139,6.56 

PeekskUl, N.Y. 

15,868 

17,125 

17,311 

Perth Amboy, NJ. 

41,707 

43,516 

41,242 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,823,779 

1,950,961 

1,931,334 

Phoenix, Arizona 

29,053 

48,118 

65,414 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

588,343 

669,817 

671,659 

Pontiac, Mich. 

34,273 

64,928 

66,626 

Port Arthur, Texas 

22,251 

50,902 


Portland, Oregon 

268,288 

301,815 


Fortanouth, Va. 

54,387 

45,704 


Portsmouth, Ohio 

33,011 

42,560 

40,466 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

35,000 

40,288 


Provo, Utah 

10,303 

14,766 


Pueblo, Colo. 

43,060 

50,096 

52,162 

Reno, Nevada 

12,016 

18,529 

21,317 

Rensselaer, N.Y. 

10,823 

11,223 

10,768 
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1920 

Biobnioiid, Va. 

171,667 

Roanoke, Va. 

50,842 

Rooheeter, N.Y. 

295,750 

R(Hne, N.Y. 

26,341 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

118,110 

Stm Angelo, Texas 

10,050 

San Antonio, Texas 

161,379 

San FraneiBco, Cal. 

506,676 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

7,236 

^iilt Ste. Marie, Mich. 

12,096 

Savannah, Ga. 

83,252 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

88,723 

Scotia, N.Y. 

4,358 

Seattle, Wash. 

315,312 

Seneca Falls, N.Y, 

6,389 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

25,202 

Solvay, N.Y. 

7,352 

South Bend, Ind. 

70,983 

Spokane, Wash. 

104,437 

Springfidd, Mo. 

39,631 

Staunton, Va. 

10,623 

St. Louis, Mo. 

772,897 

St. Paul, Minn. 

234,698 

Supenor, Wis. 

39,671 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

171,717 

Tampa, Fla. 

51,608 

Tacoma, Wash. 

96 965 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 

5,807 

Tonawanda, N.Y. 

10,068 

Trenton, N.J. 

119,289 

Trinidad, Colo. 

10,906 

Troy, N.Y. 

72,013 

Tulsa, Okla. 

72,075 

Union City, N.J. 


Utica, N.Y. 

94,156 

Waco, Texas 

38,500 

Washington, D.C. 

437,571 

Watervliet, N.Y. 

16,073 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

56,208 

Wichita, Kan. 

72,217 

Wilmington, Del. 

110,168 

Winona, Minn. 

19,143 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

48,395 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

100,176 

York, Pa. 

47,512 


Populaiion 


1030 

182,029 

69,206 

328,132 

32,333 

140,267 

26,308 

231,542 

634,394 

11,176 

13,755 

85,024 

05,602 

7,437 

365,583 

6,443 

33,362 

7,986 

104,193 

116,514 

57,527 

11,990 

821,960 

271,606 

36,113 

209,326 

101,161 

106,817 

6,841 

12,681 

123,356 

11,732 

72,763 

141,258 

58.659 
101,740 

52,848 

486,869 

16,083 

61.659 
111,110 
106,597 

20,850 

75,274 

134,646 

55,254 


1040 

103,042 

69,287 

324,976 

34,214 

140,034 

25,802 

253,864 

634,636 

20,325 

16,847 

95,096 

87,549 

7,960 

368,302 

6,452 

40,832 

8,201 

101,268 

122,001 

61,238 

13,337 

816,048 

287,736 

35,136 

205,967 

108,391 

100,408 

6,874 

13,008 

124,697 

13,223 

70,304 

142,157 

56,173 

100,518 

55,982 

663,091 

16,114 

61,099 

114,966 

112,504 

22,490 

79,815 

142,598 

56,712 





xpnkfftftk 


1 

Province 

Land Ana 
(sq. miles) 

PopubUiOn 

(1931) 

Prince Edward Island 

2,184 

88,038 

Nova Scotia 

20,743 

512,846 

New Brunswick 

27,473 

408,219 

Quebec 

523,634 

2,874,256 

Ontario 

363,282 

3,431,683 

Manitoba 

219,723 

700,139 

British Columbia 

369,279 

694,263 

Alberta 

248,800 

731,605 

Saskatchewan 

237,975 

921,786 

Yukon 

206,346 

4,230 

North-West Temtories 

1,268,217 

9,723 

Totals 

3,466,566 

10,376,786 


CENTBAIi AMEBICAM REPUBLICS 


1 

Country 

Area 

(sq miles) 

Population 

Costs Rica 

23,000 (estimate) 

639,197 (1940 estimate) 

Guatemala 

45,462 

3,284,269 (1940 census) 

Honduras 

44,275 (approxiinate) 

1,105,504 (1940 census) 

Nicaragua 

60,000 (estimate) 

1,172,324 (1938 estimate) 

Panama 

32,380 

467,459 ‘ (1930 census) 

Salvador 

13,176 

1,744,535 (1940 estimate) 


* Excluding Canal Zone 


CUBA 


Province 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

PopuUUum 

(1938) 

Havana 

3,170 

1,046,677 

Hnar del Rio 

6,206 

364,338 

Matansas 

3,356 

364,128 

Santa Clara 

8,267 

871,418 

Camagtaey 

10,064 

439,397 

Onente 

14,211 

1,142,629 

Totals 

44,164 

4,227,587 
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lOXlCO 


Stott or Temtory 

Arm 
(sq na) 

PopulabM 
(1930 census) 

Aguaacalientes i 

2,499 

132,900 

Baja Cidiforma, N Terr i 

27,653 

48,327 

Baja Califorma, S Terr i 

27,976 

. 47,089 

Campeohe 

19,670 

84,630 

Chiapaa 

28,729 

629,983 

Chihuahua 

94,822 

491,792 

Goahuila 

58,062 

436,425 

Colima 

2,009 

61,923 

Distnto Federal (Mexico C 1 I 7 ) 

S73 

1,229,576 

Durango 

42,272 

11,804 

404,364 

Guanajuato 

987,801 

Guerrero 

24,885 

641,690 

Hidalgo 

8,057 

677,772 

Jaluoo 

31,149 

1,255,346 

Mdnco 

8,267 

23,200 

990,112 

Michoaein 

1,048,381 

Moreloe 

1,916 

132,068 

167,724 

Nayarit j 

10,444 

Nuevo Le 6 n j 

26,134 

417,491 

Oaxaca 

36,371 

1,084,549 

Puebla 

13,124 

1,150,425 

Querdtaio 

4,432 

234,058 

Qumtana Roo (Terr ) 

19,438 

10,620 

San Luis Fotosf 

24,415 

579,831 

Sinaloa 

22,580 

395,618 

Sonora 

70,477 

316,271 

Tabasco 

9,782 

224,023 

344,039 

Tamaulipas 

30,731 

Tlaxcala 

1,555 

205,458 

Veracruz 

27,736 

1,377,293 

Yucatdn 

23,926 

386,096 

459,047 

Zacatecas 

Federal Islands 

28,122 

2,114 

Totals 

763,944 

16,552,722 
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Acwulco, Modooi 801, 013-014 ' 

Adains, Mount, 634, 782 
Adirondaek Mountains, 55, 173, 183, 188 
(map); northern, 62 
African pasalanda, 4 
Agaaria, Lake, 42fr-428 
Age groups, population of U.S. by, 064 

Agneu^re: Appalachian Plateau, 254, 258, 
^61; Appalachian Bidge, 246-250; arti- 
scatcify, 051-053; Blue Ridge and 
Great Steoky Mountain aieaa, 275 ; Cali- 
fornia, 643^, 640-6566., 705, 720-730; 
Cmitnil America, 882-887, 006: climate 
of U.S. good for, 7-8; Coastal I^n, 101, 
103; colonial, 5^, 78-80; Columbia and 
From Bamns, 623-635, 637-630; con- 
servation in, 20n.; Com Belt, 360^., 
360ir.: Cotton Belt, 2876.; Cuba, 835- 
846; mvernflcation, 307-608, 314, 330n., 
340,352-354,484-436,628-620; Domini- 
can Republic, 850-854; experiment sta- 
tions, 135; formgn markets, 61; Fraser 
Basin, 630^1; future of, 133-136; 
Great American Doeert, SOlJf.; Great 
Basin, 612-615; Great Plains, 407-417; 
Great (Appalachian) VbUot, 236-239; 
G^t VidW (California), 679-681, 684- 
694; Greenland, 774-775; growing season 
in eastern U.S., 196 (map); Haiti, 8576.; 
Iceland, 740-7MJ Indian, 5, 5716., 7o^ 
754, 873, 9i7lf.; intensive, 10^200, 
224n., 315, 6496., 654-655: Jamaica, 
888-834; Labrador, 39, 62; Lower Lake 
Region, 488-492; machinery, 30, 135- 
136, 301 n., 484; in Com Belt, 372-374, 
380-384; in (Jotton Belt, 309-311, 312 
(map}: in North Central Dairy R^on, 
408 (ill.): manufacturing compared with, 
425n.: Mexico, 550-561, 662, 873-878; 
885, 889^92, 908, 920-021, O^n., 027- 
028; modernisation in U.S., 961, 062 
(graph); New England, 1261f.; New- 
foundlai^ 30, 48-49; North Atlantic 
Coastal Hain, 108; North Central Duty 
Rmon, 404-411; Northeastern High- 
lands, 177-181; Northern Piedmont, 
217-224; Ohio VaUey, 273-274, 306-401; 
Owk-Ouachita region, 282.6- i part-time, 
m y.S., 92 (map) ; persons engaged in, in 
y.S., 00 (map); production since 1866, 
20 (graph); production in U.S., with 
wipe harvested, farm labor, and popula- 
• Puerto Rico, f ' 


Pu^ Sound-WUIamette Valley, 707-700,' 
'12-n4; restrictions by government, 32n., 
38, 961-OM; Rocky Mountains, 53^ 


537, 544: St Lawrence Valley, 57, 60- 
62; Snake River Va^, 610; South- 
western Intermountain Ilateau, 540, 552, 
550-561, 562, 570-581; specialisation of 
knowledn ^uired in, 136-136; Spring 
Wheat Region, 432-440; tenancy — sec 
Tenancy, &in; subsistence, 255 (mw), 
256, 250 (map), 782, 061 ; tree crops, 136- 
137; trends in, 34 (graph); Trinidad, 
871; U.S., 178 (map); Lake Re- 

f ion, 460-470; waste in, 17, 20-2^ West 
ndies, 788-780; workers in U.S., 958; 
Yukon VaUey, 756-761 
Agriculture. Department of (see Depart- 
ment of Amculture) 

Aguanaval wver, 560 
Aguaacalientee, Mexico, 561, 022 
Air-conditioning in tropics, 040-042 
Aircraft indua^: Los Angeles, 665-666; 

Puget Sound-WiUamette VaUey, 710 
Airplane, coming of, 16 
Akron, O., 476; tire industry, 104». 
Alabama: Black Belt, 208; Coastal Fliun, 
100; cotton, 236; cotton machinery, 
104n.; Negro population, 323; orangeo, 
346; Piedmont, 216n.; schools, lOOn.; 
seasonal distribution of man labor on 
crops, 315 (graph); textile industr% 336. 
See also Appalachian Plateau: Cotton 
Belt; Great (Appalachian) Valley; Gulf 
Coast 

Alameda, Calif., 609 (iU.) 

Alaska, 752-762; agriculture, 738-740, 760- 
751, 756-761; dimate, 728, 762-763, 760 
(table), 761 (table); coastline, 735-736; 
dairy W, 760; Finland compare to, 750- 
760; 6shmg, 740-746; forests and lumber- 
ing, 4, 746; fur industry, 753-764; gold, 
754-756; irovemment railroad, 748; 
graaing land, 768; Indians, 753-754; 
miner^, 746-747 ; muskoxen, 772; Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finlwd compared 
with, 736, 741 (map); private ana gov- 
eniment ownership in, 761-762; reirmeer 
raising, 767-768; sealing, 744-745; settle- 
ment, 737-740; sheep, 738 (Ul.); soils, 
750; underpopulation problem, 747-748; 
volcanoes, 740. See also Arctic Pastuiee; 
North Painfic Coast and Mountains 
Albany, N.Y., 150 
Albemarle apples, 218-219 
Alberta: coal, 517; fliers, 528; popular- 
tion, 431. /See aim Canada ; Great North- 
ern Forest; Great Flaina Ranch Remn; 
Rocky Mountains; Spring Wheat Bdt 
Albuquerque, N.M,, 652, 5M 
Alcohol in tropica, .783, 787 
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Aleutian Islands, 740 

Alfalfa, 206, 376, Alabama, 307, Amnna, 
500, Cabfomia, 500. 651, 600, 60^ rut 
for bay, in U S , 370 (mapK Great Flams, 
610, 511, Great Valley (California), <j 84, 
Mexicali, 601 , Nevada, 614 , i^ons 
with su^lus, 035. Bocky Mountains, 
536. Salt River Valley, 503, Snake River 
ValW, 618, Southwestern Intermoun- 
tain %teau, 540, 552, 560, Winter Wheat 
Belt, 418-419 

Alkali, land initiied by, 614 
AU-Amencan Canal, 59^508, 600 
Allegheny-Cumbcrland Flateau, 233, min- 
eral wealth, 263jf See also Appalachian 
Hateau 

Allegheny Front, 245, 254 
Allspire, 833 

Alluvial lands, 083 (diagram) 

Alpaca, 10 
Alta Ver^ar, 887 
Altoona, Pa , 248n 
Alumina, 392 

Alummum industry, 62, 66, 269 
Alvoid Desert, 607 
Amanllo, Tex , 517, 518 
American River Basin, 683 
Amonoosuc River, N H , 182 (ill ) 
Anaconda, Mont , 531 
Androsroggm River, 181 (ill ) 

AndroscoHnn Valley, 102 
Anemia, 785 

Annapolis Valley, N S , 126-127 (ill ) 
Annette Islands, 738 
Antarctica, 4 
Anthracite — see Coal 
Antigusr, 861 

AntilleB, Greater — see West Indies and 
mdvndvud names 

Antilles, Lesser, 860-872, climate, 860-861 
• histoiy, 861-862, population, 861, to- 
pography, 860-861 iSe< alio Gulf and 
Caribbean peoples, West Indies, amt 
tndtvtdval names 
Apaches, 571 

Apartment hotel, 168 (lU ) 

Appalachian hills, 55 
Appalachian Mountains, 188-189 (map) 
Appalachian Flateau, 245, 253-272, ign 
culture, 254, 258, 261 , central and south- 
ern, , com, 260 (ill ), farms, 262 
(ills), forests, 272, future of, 272-273, 
daciation, 253-254, northern portion, 
253 ff, 266, people of, 256, 263, rul- 
roads, 254-256, textile industry, 269, 
topopaphy, 253-254, 256, West Vii^ 
ginia portion, 254 (map) See also under 
various states 


Appalachian Ridge, 244-252 
Appalachian Ridge and Valley Region, 233- 
252, amiculture, 246-250, coal, 250-252. 
conmeuL 247 (ill ) , farm in process of 
ram, 246 (ill ), forests, 250, formations, 
244 (diaeams), 245 (map), railroad 
service, 248, 249, soils, 247-248, to- 


pagTapliy, 244, 245, transportation, 245, 
247, 248-240 See also under various 
states 

Appalachian Valley — see Great (Appalach- 
ian) Valley 

Apples, 108, 199, Annapolis-ComwaUis 
Valley, N 8 , 127-128, Appalachian 
Ridge, 248-2^,. Cabfomia, 66L 695, 
Columbia Basin, 632-635, Fraser Valley, 
640, Lower Lake Region, 491-iv2, 
Northern Fiedmont, 218-219, Ohio 
Valley, 274, regions with surplua 935, 
Shenandoah VkUey, 237-239, IJ 8 cul- 
tivation, 238 (map) See also under various 
states 

Apricots, Califorma, 649, 695 n , 696 
Arbuckle Mountains, 279 
Arctic Current, 39, SO 
Arctic Pastures, 763-775, animals, 766- 
766, birds and insects, 769, rumate, 
763-764, Eskimos, 770-772, gming m- 
dustry, 766-769, Greenland, 779, min 
erals, 775, vegetation, 763-764 See also 
under place names 

Arctic Sea, 772, 776-780, life m, 776- 
778 

Arieona agriculture, 501-594, chmute 
582-583, copper, 578-579 (graph), gold 
589- 590, highlands, 578 t5W See also 
Great American Desert, Southwestern 
Intermountam Plateaus 
Arizona Desert, 578, 582 See also Great 
American Ih&ert 

Arkansas, 279-286, Coastal Plain, 190, ncc 
341 R See also Corn Belt, Cotton Belt 
Arkansas River, 506, 511 
Arkansas Traveler, 282 n 
Aroostook, Mt , 620, potatoes, 131-132 
200n 

Artesian wells, 215 (diagrim), 603, Cali 
fomia, 68^ North Dakota, 505 n 
Artichokes, California, 695 
Aniba, 863 

Asbestos production of various countries 
63 n , regions with surplus, 935 , 8t Law 
renie Valley as somce of, 63 
Asheville, Tcnn , 276 
Ashland. Wis , 465, 466 
Ashtabula, O , 265, 266, 475 
Asii deserts, 4, forests, 4, grasslands, 4 
Asphalt, Trinidad 871 
Athabasca, Lake, 456 
Athens, Ga , 336 
Atlanta, Ga , 225n , 335-336 
Atlantic City, N J , 190, 213 (lU ), 214-215 
Augite, 616 
Augusta, Ga , 191 
Austin, Tex , 191, 299» 

Australia deserts, 4, immigration restiic 
tions, 31-32 

Automobile industry Detroit, 96n , 47(> 
Ijos Angeles, 665, Lower Lake Region 
96 n , 476-481, manufactunng centers 
935, Ontario, 488, production, 479 
(graph) , Value of all imducts, 4M (table) , 
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value of exports, 287n See alto under 

plaCf. tUIMM 

AutSobUee coming of, 16, 17, ownership 
on farms, 21 (map), Fiince Edwam 
IsUnd’s restrictions on, 119n 
Avalanches m Siwra Nevada, 670 
4voeado, California, 651 
Aatecs, 12, 907, 917 

Bacon, Nova Scotia, 128 
badlands, 506~506 

Ba^a^’ Islands, 873, 878-879, geology 
,dnd duuate, 873 
Bahia Islands, 894 

Baker, Dr O E , 118, 366n , 404, 503, 504, 
507, 628, 629 

BidcnSfidd, California, 679 
Baleones Escarpment, 299n , 521, 548 
Bald Mountain, 539 
Baler, pickup, 383 (ill ) 

Baltin^, Md , 191, 200, 209-211, 22(i, 228 
cannmg industry, 201, population, 209 
Bananas Barbados, 869, Central Amenta, 
889-^, 913, Costa Rican tarrying, 900 
(lU), Cuba, 844, diseases of, 904, hum- 
canes destruction of, 904 (ill ) J tmait t, 
833, Mexico, 891, 608 regions with siir 

§ lu8, 936, spraying, 900 (ill 1, Trinidad, 
72 (ill ), unloading, from ship, 902 (ill ) 
Banflf, 637 

Barahona, D R , 864 

Barbados, 80Off, 867 870 house in, 791 
(lU ), market day, 794 (ill ), iiopiilation, 
w7-8b8, sugar, 867-869, sugu mill, 
867 (ill ) , sugar plantation, 870 (ill ) 
sugar sh^, 869 (ill ) See aho Gulf and 
Canbbean peoples, West Indies 
Barley, 410, Arisona, 699, California, 699, 
650, 684, 687, Great Valley (Califomii), 
684, 687, hanrested in U S , 433 (map), 
Mexicali, 601, Puget Sound- Will imette 
Valley, 714, Rocky Mountains, 537, 
Wintw Wheat Belt, 418-419 
Basin listing, 661 (ill ) 

Bauxite, 329n , 335, 392 
Bay Islands, 894 
Bay of Pundy, 126-128 
Bayonne, N T , 153 

Beans, 199, 201, 206, 255 (map), Galifoiiua, 
650, 656, food value, W7 (table), I/iwei 
Lake Region, 491 , Mexno, 660, Ncvadi, 
614, strong, 200; ttuika, 87(^72 (dl) 
U 8 growers, 203 (map) See abo Velvet 
beans and under place names 
Bear, 541 (ill ), polar, 777 
Beaver River, 273 

Beef food value, 207 (table), production 
in U S , 371 (map) , regions with surplus, 
935 Nee also Cattle, Livestock, etc 
Beets Puget ^und-Willamette Valley, 714, 
sugar — see Sugar beets See also under 
place names 
B«*ze, Honduras, 896 
Belle isle, 49 


Belle IbI& Strait of, 39, 40 (lU ), 46n 
Bellows Falls, 177 

Berbers, dams built by, 580 (ill ), 581 
Bering nea, 740 
Berkeley, Cedif , 699 (ill ) 

Berkshire County, Maas , 173n 
Beikshire HiUs, 173 a 
Berlin, N H , 181 (ill ) 

Bermuda grass, 316 (ill ) 

Bessemer process, 268, 336, 338 
Bethlehem, Pa , 240e241n 
Beverly, Moss , 105 
Big Horn Mountains, 634, 539 
Big trees, 642 
Bulings, Mont , 519 
Biloxi, Miss , 344 
Bingham, VtaJi, 610 
Bmghamton, N Y , 256 
Birmingham, Ala, 110, 240, 241, 336-338 
Birth rate, IT 8 , 664 (graph) 965, 966 
(graph) educational influence rm, 117- 
1 18, for V inoiis n itionahties and occupa- 
tions, 118 immigrants’, inlJ 8 , 118 See 
also Population under place names 
Bismarek, N D , 441 
Bismuth, 661 

Bison, 10 (ill ), 706, 768-766, in Vellow- 
stonc National P irk, 538 (ill ) , nature of, 9 
Bitter Root Moimtains, 616 
Bitter Root Valley, 534 
Blaek Belt ot Alabama, 298 
Black Canyon 696 
Black HiUs 60- 

Blaek I’rsine of Texas, 298-299 

Black Rock Desert, 607 

Block Waxy of Texas, 298-299, 299n 

Blackberries, 199 

Block Islancl, 195 

Blue Mount nils, 616, 626 

Blue Ridge, 276 (map) 

Blue Ridge Mountains, 189 (map), 216, 
2S3ff , 276-278 Ste also Appalarhian 
Ridge 

Blueberries (Maine), 133 
Bluehsh, 208 

Bluegrass, 276, 396 399, Virginia, 219 
Boise, Idaho, 529 

Boll weevil, 288, 292» , 294n , 302, 306-308 
Bolsons, 549, 666 
Bonaca, 894 

Bonneville, laike, 606 (map), 608 
Bonneville Dam, 636 (Jl ), 638, 716-717, 
721, power pioduction, 725 
Borax, 588, 689 
Borax Lake, 689 

Boston, 95 487, commerce of, 96-97, 

dairy products imported by, 124, fishing, 
112, growth of, 88 648 (table), indus- 
trial variety of, 102, leather industry, 97, 
population, 95, religious faiths in, 115, 
shoe industry, 98, shoe machinery, 105, 
slave-trade center, 82, textile mdustry, 
96, wool, 97 

Boston Mountains, 280 n , 283 
Boulder Dam, SOiff, 662, 665, 700, 704 
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Bow Biver, 510 
Bow River Valley, 538 
Bowma^ leaii^ 304r-806, 006 
Brady, Henry W., 320 
Braae industry: Connecticut, 102: New 
England, 101-102 
Brattietora, Vt., 181 
Brertitm Woods, N.H., 182 
BrickmstdnK Hudson Valloy, 164 
Bridgeport, Coim., 101 
Bridgeton, N J., 200 
Bristol County, Mass., 88 
British Columbia, 030-641; agriculture, 
714: coastline, 735-736; forests and 
lumbering, 746; ininit^ 747; water 
power, 723n. See tdeo Cimada; Fraser 
Baan; Great Northern Forest: Great 
Plains Ranch Re^n; North Pacific Coast 
and Mountains: Fuget Sound-Willamette 
Valley; Rocky Mountains; Spring Wheat 
Belt 

British Honduras, 881, 806-807; govern- 
ment, 806. See also Central America; 
Gulf and Caribbean peop^ 

Brockton, Mass., 07; shoe industry, 102 
Bronco-busting, 541 (ill.) 

Bronx, N.Y.,T40 
Bronae, 102 
Brookline, Mass., 05n. 

Brooklyn N.Y., 140; population, 107 
Brown, H. C., 171n. 

Btownaville, Tex., 622, 523, 624 (ill.) 

Brush fire, 656 (ill.) 

Bryce, Viscount, 801-802 
Buckland, James, 280 n. 

Buckwheat, 255 (map); Appalachian Pla- 
teau, 254; regions with surplus, 035. See 
also Agriculture under place natnee 
Buffalo — see Bison 

Buffalo, N.Y., 144Jf., 164^158, 214, 474, 487, 
501-602; ^ain markets, 155 (ill.), 166 
(map), 467; manufacturing, 156#.; steel 
indurtry, 157-158, 475; strategic position 
of, 154-155; waterfront, 156 (map); water 
pcmat, 156-157 

Building stone: Hudson Valley, 164; mari- 
time provinces. 111; Rutland, Vt., 182 
Buller, A. H. R., 430n. 

Bullfrog, Nev., 610 
Burkes Garden, Va., 248 
Burleson, Bishop, 257 
Burlington, Vt., 62-63 
Butte, Mont., 630-631 
Butter: Canadian, 60-62; production of 
various states, 406n., 410. See aleo 
Dairying 

Bussards Bay, 105 
By-product industries, 103 

Cabbage, 107, 201: food value, 207 (table); 
Rio Grande Valley, 525; Yukon Valley, 
757 (ill.). See also Agriculture and 
Vegetabln under place natnee 
Cacao: Dominican R^blic, 861; JamaicB, 
833; plantations, 701; Trinidad, 870 


Caotus, 508n., 587; giant, 583, 584 CdL) 
Caicos Island, 812-8fi, 878-870 
Gajalco Reaenroir, 663 
aierfoo,601 
Calt^, 432, 434, 443 
Caluotnia, 642-660, 677-706; advettimng, 
646-647; agriculture. 602. 643-646. 6^ 
656, 670-681, archi- 

tecture, 643-64^ boom, 645-64^ can- 
ning industry, 670j^88/606^30li/701,- 
<^43; canning machinery, 104n.; Cmtrai 
Coast and C»ast Range vsUotb, 003-765; 
citrus fruits, 350-362, 661-666; climate, 
6IT, 642-643, 646-647, 640-660, 652-663, 
671-676, 680-081, 606, 700, 728-720; 
Coast Ranges. 720; co-operative market- 
ing, 680, 600-602; dairying, 654, 600, 720; 
diversity of, 642; erosion, 657 (ill.), 658; 
fioods, 650-660; Florida’s compmtion 
with, 348-340, 653; forests, 661-662; 
fruit, 678 (graph); 0016^676^^; gold 
production, 678 (gra^T) gdlff i^h, 677- 
670, 708; health-sedreie, 647-048; his- 
tory, 643-640, 677-070; homes in south, 
640 (ill.); human-energy probdem, 068- 
060; irrigation, 613-614, 650-651, 656- 
663, 671-672, 682-683, 702-704, 703 
(map); irrigation plans, 600 (map); 
labor and immigration, 603-604; lettuce, 
537; Uvestock, 054, 600, 606, 600, 720; 
manufacturing, 603-668; marketing of 
farm produce, 687-602; moimtain ranm, 
706, 728-730: mountain reservoirs, 650- 
660; natural gas, 664-665; nuts, 678 
teapb); orange orchard, 651 (ill.); 
Panama Canal and, 644; petroleum, 664- 
666, 670, 700, 703; petroleum production, 
331 (graph); poultry, 048; power plants 
and lines, 666 (map); rahtfall, 606; rice, 
341 n.; soils, 650; Spanish in, 043, 677; 
tourist industry, 700-701; truck garden- 
ing, 602-603; vegetables, 602-603; water 
power 700, 703; water supply, 656-663. 
See aleo Great American Desert; Great 
Basin; Great Valley (California); North 
Pacific Coast and Mountains 
California, Lower — eee Lower California 
Calles, P. 561, 562, 805 
Cama^ey, Cuba, 838 
Cambrid^, Mass., 05n. 

Camden, N.J., 227-220; canning factories, 
108 

Cameras, 035 

Campbell, John C., 257, 268n. 

Campeche, Bay of, 007-008 
Canada, 042-944: British investments in, 
66n.; coal, llO, 443; diuiy production, 
60-62 (with table); divisions oL 110; 
farmers’ aid, 426-427; forests, 4; French 
in, 72-74, 043; future of, 042-044; iron, 
110; land policy of, 14; manufactures, 
gross value of, 66n.: maritime rmon, 
76 ff.; paper and pulp industry, 65^, 
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468: mounw, 048; tootist trade, 72; 
traaeportetiMi, 443-44^ 466-458; un- 
eqiloied ar^ of, 8; U.8. investments in, 
66n.; U.S. linked with, 044; waterpower, 
68-66 (table), 66-68, 67 (map), 487n.; 
whwt exportB, 70 (graidi). iSee duo under 
wace vamee 

Canadian rational Park, 638 
Canal builiUng in U.S., period of, 80 
Canaaea minea, Mexico, 030 
Canecruaher, sugar, 837 (ill.) 

Cannibalism. 703 

Omnimc industry. 104. 201; California, 
67V, 0B8, ttW-0U7, 748; Baltimore, 211; 
Morida, 360; machinery, manufacture of, 
104n.; Mame, 126; New York State, 
401 ; Puget Sound- Willamette Valley, 709, 
710: salmon, 742; San Francisco, 701 
Cantaloupee, 104-106; Colorado, 611; re- 
gions with surplus, 036; Salt River V^ey, 
5M. See duo Agriculture under place 
namee 

Canyons, 563#.; formation of. 566, 568 
Cape Breton Island, N.S., 109, 110; min- 
erals. Ill 

Ciuie Cod, 106-106; Coastal Plain, 103; 
ashing, 208 

Cape Hatteras, 212-213 
Caracas, Veneauela, 708-790 
Carbon County, Utah, 610-611 
Cdrdenas, LAxaro, 668, &60n., 662, 806, 
021. 032, 038 

Caribhean peoples — see Qulf and Carib- 
bean peoples 

Caribou, dS, 53, 764-766, 768-770 
Carob tree, 656 
Carranz^ 804 
Canon CSty, Nev., 614 
Casa Grande, SOOn. 

Cascade Mountains, 616, 623, 632#., 706, 
723, 731-734 
Casein, Wisconsin, 405 
Cassava, 788-789; Barbados, 869; Trini- 
dad, 872 (Ul.) 

Castro, 708 
Cat-lowng, 732 
CatskuTMountains, 263 
Cattle, 0; Alaska, 760-761: beef, produc- 
tion in U.S., 371 (map); California, 643- 
644, 690, 607, 609, 729; Coastal Plain, 
201; Corn Belt, 376-377; Cotton ^t, 
313: Great Basin and Snake River 
Vallmr, 605; Great Vallqr (California), 
684-686, 687; Indian, 313; Mexico and 
Central America, 013; modem steer and 
Texas Longhorn compared, 503 (ill.); 
ranching, 501-502; rwons, 935; Salt 
Uver Valley, 503; skeleton on plain 
in Alberta, 603 (Ul.) ; Southwestern Inter- 
mountain Plateau, 546-647. See aleo 
Dairying; Livestock; Meat-packing 
Cauliflower, 107; Chilifomia, 640 
Cedar Rapids, la., 393 
Cdaya, Mexico, 0!24n. 

Cdety, Florida, 362 


Celotex, 368 

Cement, 8; Great (Appalachian) Valley, 
239-240 

Cen^ America, 880-88^ 804-007, 012- 
014; agriculture, 882-887, 006; areas 
and populations, 881 (table); banana in- 
dust^, 890-004, 913; cattle, 913; cli- 
mate, 781-782, 810, m, 804-896, 012- 
013; climatic zones, 8S7n.; coconut, 
903; coffee, 886«^ com, 880 (ill.); 
earthquakes, 88S-8f|p; eastern lowlands, 
804-007; fruit coinpanies, 002-003; fu- 
ture of, 888-080, 080-042; govemment, 
881-882; grasslands, 4: hirinry, 881-082; 
hurricanes, 003, 004 (ill.); Inmans, 703, 
883, 888; irrigation, 013; jungle, 806- 
807; mining. 887-8M; populations, 
702, 881 (table); races, 883; railroads, 
884-885; rubber, 807, 003; sanitation, 
807-000, 906; soils, 805; southern Pa- 
cific Coast, 012-014; topography, 012- 
013; tropical forests, 3; uneimlored areas, 
2-3; uplands, 880-880; TLS. in, 882. 
See aleo Gulf and Caribbean peoples 
Central Pacific Railroad, 501 
Central Valley project, 703-704 
Centralization of industry, 102-104, 333, 
9.'>8-e60 

ChampU^, Lake, 55; area about, 62-63 
Champlain Canal, 150 
Charco Azul Bay, 913 
Charcoal vendor, Mexican, 018 (ill.) 
Charleston, S.C., 335; climate, 69 (graph); 

Newport’s relation, 82 
Charleston, W. Va., 269, 273 
Charlotte, N.C., 3% 

Charlotte Amalie — see St. Thomas 
Charlottesville, Va., 225 
Chattanooga, 'Tenn., 241 
Cheese: Canadian, 60-62; food value, 207 
(table); Wisconsin, 404-405, 400. See 
aleo Dairying 
Chehalis Valley, 706 
Chelan, Lake, 632, 732 
Cherokees, 12 n. 

Cherries: Columbia Basin, 633; remora 
with surplus, 936; Wisconsin and huchi- 
gan, 480 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 201 
Chesapeake Bay, 187, 200 
CbestOT County, Pa., 222, 224, 226, 227, 
229,230 

Cheyenn^ Wyo., 519 

Chiapas, Mexico, 880-801 ; coffee, 886. See 
aleo Mexico 

CUcago, 111., 472, 482-486; climate, 486; 
farm machinery, 484; farm products, 
484n. (table); food distribution, 484; 
future of, 491—492; grain markets, 482- 
483; growth of, 648 (table); histo^, 482; 
intrsrcity railroads, 484-4M; mail-order 
houses, 485; meat-packira, 483-4M; 
population, ^2; railroads, 4@-483; shoe 
mdustiy, 07: stockyards, 302; water and 
sewage problem, 485 
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Chicle, 806, 008, renoDS with surplus, 
936 

Chihuahua (rity), Mexico, 561 
Chihuahua (state), Mexico, 560 See also 
Mexico 

Chinese California, 693^94, Gulf and 
Canhbean, 792, immigration, 31 
Chinook, 624 
Cholera, horn 376 
Chnstmas, General Lee, 808n 
Chrysler Building, 141 
Chugach Mountains, 728n 
Cbugaeh National Forest, 746 
Churchill, 443-444 

Cigar manufacturing Cuba, 843, Florida, 
359, New York, 149 

Cigarette manufacturing, 338 (ill ), Florida, 
359, production, 218n 
Cincinnati, 305-396, 402-403 
Cities building of, 24-26, growth of, m 
US, 648 (table), planning of, 172, 
problems of, 963-967 

Citrus fnuts, 351 (map), Californu, 643, 
649, 651-655, farm, 654 (ill), Florida, 
350^2, Gulf Coast, 346, orchard in 
California, 651 (ill), packing, 652 (ill), 
regions with surplus, 035, Kin Grande 
vSley, 525, 526, Salt River Valiev, 593, 
trees m U S , 354 (table) , Tnnidad, 870 
City of Mexico — see Mexico City 
Ciudad Trujillo, 850 
Ciudad Victoria, Mexico, 928 
Civil l\ar consequences m Cotton Belt, 
292/ ,319, Great Valley < ampaigns, 234- 
235, New England manufacturing in- 
Oucnced by, 87-88 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 734 n 
Clams, 209 

CSeveland, O , 472, 475-476, 481, 487, pop- 
ulation, 482 n , steel industry, 481 
Cliff dweBers, 568, 571 
Climate, 278 (msp) , central North America, 
395, government affected by, 800, 
human energy and, 108 100, 117, 321- 
322, 358, 725-727, 749, 783-788, 941, 
insurance premiums according to, 786 
(map). North American, 5-8, regions 
of world, 3-5, temperate, 4 5, topo- 
graphical inOuence upon, 639 (diagram! 
trade-wind, 818-820, tropical, 3-4, 781- 
788, typical North Amcncan varieties 
58-50 (graphs) See also Rainfall, Tem- 
perature, ana under place names 
Chppers, aailmg, 83 
CHoek manufacturing, 101 
dothmg indiiatry, 148 (table), Canadian, 
66, New York, 148 149, value of manu- 
factures for U S , by chief citios, 148 
(table) See also Textile industry 
Clover, 206, 224, 314n 
Coachella Valley, 588, 597-590, date gar- 
den, 598 (ill) 

Coal, 8, 24, 892, anthracite, 250-262, Ap- 
palachian Plateau, 263/ , Arctic pas- 
tiiiea, 775, bitummous, 252, bituminous, 


production ^ states, 664 (map); Cmia- 
dian, 443, Canadian uniiorta trom U S , 
63, centm of production m East, 188 
(map), donnetlaville, 265-266, 2M, 
Com Belt, 389, coat as element m manu- 
facturing, 108, dutiea on, in Cuiada, 
63 n , formation, 252 (diagram); Great 
Plama, 517, mantime provmcea, 110 
Mexico, 928, mining, 264-265, 269-272, 
New England importe, 98, Pacific Coast, 
063-664, 747, Pennsylvania, 250-252 
production per man underground, 265 
(table), renons with surplus, 035; re- 
serves m U 9 , 264 (map) , Rocky Moun- 
tains, 531, town, 271 (ill ) , transporta- 
tion on Great Lakes, 473^74, Utah 
610-611 

Coast Ranges, 623, 677, 694-705, 706, 723, 
729-732, climate, 680-681 
Coastal Plain, 187/ , agnculture, 101-193, 
194^196/ , forests, 208, harbors, 190, 
manufactunng and trade, 20^215, 
North Atlantii, 188-199 (maps), ongms 
of, 187, 190, population, 208, rainfall, 
191, nvere, 190-191, soils, 191, 194, 
Southern, 2w/ , topography, 191, truck 
gardening, 194-196/ , undrained areas, 
102 (maps) See also North Atlantic 
Coastal Plain and other place names 
Cochuieol, 908 

Coconut, 896-897, 913, Central Amenca, 
903, Jamaica, 834, regions with surplus, 
936, trees, 906 (ill ) 

Codfish, 45 (ill ) 

Oodfishing, Newfoundland, 43, 44-45 
Coffee, 8ira (ill ), 884 (ill ) , Central Amenca, 
882-884 (map), 885, 886ii , 914 (ill 1 
Costa Rita, 914 (ill ), Dominican Re- 
public, 851, 854, Gulf and Canbbram 
782, Haiti, 857, 850, hauling, in Costa 
Riia, 885 (ill), Mexico, 8K, M9-891, 
927, Puerto Rito, 823, 828 (ill), 831, 
Trinidad, 870 
Cohoes, N Y , 162 
Cohiiiie nuts, 960n 
Colt, Dr , 655-656 
Coke, 265 266 
Colima, Mexico, 913 
College students, 066 (ill ) 

Colleges, New En^and, 116-117 See aim 
Education 

Colombia, 808 See aim Gulf ind Canb- 
lican peoples 

Colonists, Amencan eirly, 1-2, 5-8/ 
farming amoM, 5-9, Freni h-Canadian, 
72/, Now England, 77-80, lesources 
found by, 8-9, slavery and indentured 
servitude among, 30-31 
Colorado agnculture, 536-537, forest fires, 
530n , glaciers, 528, gold, 529-530, let- 
tuce, 537, peaches, 536, petroleum, 532, 
potatoes, 537 n , tourist trade, 519 See 
also Colorado Plateaus, (3reat Plains 
Ranch Region, Rocky Mountains, South- 
western Intermountam I^teaus 
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Cblorado Desert, 582 See also Great 
Amenoan Desert 

Colorado Flateaue, 563-578, canyons, 
663Jf , coal, 610^11, forests, 563-M5, 
578, rarnfall, 560-670, vegetation, 563- 
565 

Colorado River, 550 (ill), aqueduct, 662- 
663, at Grand Canyon, 565-568 general 
description of, 594-596, in Great Ameri- 
can DWert, 588, 590 
Colorado Springs, Colo , 519 
Columbia, N C , 101 

Columbia Basin, 616, 623-639, agnculture, 
623-635, 637-639, climate, 623 624, 
erosion, 629, furrow s on pasture land, 
625 (ill), future of, 637-639, irrigation, 
628-629, 632-635, rainfall, 624, re 
Bources for manufacturing, 635-637 , soils, 
625-626, water power, 630-631, b36, 
638 See also various state') 

Columbia Plateau, 628 
Columbia River, 606 (map), 623ff , 030Jf , 
gorge of, 731, navigation, 716 717, 
salmon, 742 

Columbus, Christopher, 1, 848 
Columbus, Ga , 191 

Communication lines under street, 167 (ill ) 
Comstock Lode, 609 

Concentration, industnal, 102-104, 333, 
958-960 


Conception Bay (Newfoundland), 49 
Conchos River, 656, 560 
Concord, N H , 102 
Connaught Tunnel, 529 n 
t onnecticut agnculture 94-95, brass in- 
dustry, 101, 102, cultivated and im- 
prove land, 122 (table), hirdware 
industry, 101, machinery maniifactun, 
104n , niral and urban population, 93 
terapn), 94 (table), 173 See also New 
England, Northeastcm HighUnds 
Connecticut River, 100-101 
Connecticut Valley, 102, agnculture in, 
132, lumbenng, 174-175 
Connellsville coal, 265, 268 
Cunowmgo Dam, 228 

Conservation, 37, agriculture, 20 n , Cani- 
dian, 773 growth of. 28 lands lecom- 
mended for, 468 (map), necessity for, 24 
See also Erosion, Forests, clc 
Co-operatives, agncultiiral, 34, 194-196, 
California, 652^53, 689-692, Canadian, 
61-62, Puget Sound Willamette Valle>, 
709, 712, Wisconsm, 407 
Copper, 8, 24, Arctic pastures, 775, An- 
zona, 578-579 (graph). Lake Supenor, 
465, Lower Cmifomia, 603, Mexico, 
661, 921, Newfoundland, 49, Pacific 
Coast, 747, production of vanoiis states 
579 (graph), regions with surjilus, 935- 
93^ Rocky Mountains, 530-531 , Rome, 
N Y , 162, smelting and manufacturing, 
„ 102, 211, Utah, 610 
^pper River Valley, 728n 
Copra, Tnmdad, 870 


Com, 300, 304, 360if ; aerwas m U S , 

370 (map), Appahwhian Fbteau, 260 

(ill ); Cciastal Flam, 206, colonists’ use 
of, 6, 6, Cotton Belt, 311 (ill ), cultivat- 
ing by machine, 372 (ill ), cultivation in 
Ub, 354 (table), 370, d^ndence on 
temperature and moisture, 362 (graphs), 
destruction caused by, 889 (ill), early 
and late, planted togethei, 513n , fcxid 
V due, 207 (table), found by colonists, 5, 
freight rates and profits on, 393 (charts), 
Hopi Indian, 571 , ‘husking by machine, 

373 (illl, kaSii, 374, markets— see 
Gi iin elcvitors and markets, Mexicali, 
601, Mexico, 560, 88^ Minnesota, 4M, 
Nevada, 614, New England, 12^126, 
North Centi il Dairy R(i(U>n, 404, 407, 
Northern Pit Imont, 222, Ohio Valley, 
395, 400, Orark-Ouac hita regicm, 2W, 
Pennsylvania, 224, pi inting by machine, 
372 (ill), prices, 375 n , production in 
leiding countries, 361 (graph), produc- 
tion in U S , 389 (graph) , refiwrator for 
testing, 387 (ill ) , regions with surplus, 
935, sweet, 197, uses of, 6, Virginia, 
219, West Indies, 789, wheat ^elda 
eompared with, 415 (table). Winter 
Mheat B elt. 418-419 See aho Sor^um 

Com Belt, 360-395, 509, agricultural fu- 
tiiic, 384 389, alfalfa, 375, 376, area, 
360 rtittle, 376-377, climate, 363-366, 
coal, 389 erosion, 384 386, dairying, 
386, export problem, 3S8, faim, 369-^75, 
faim populition 380 (table), farm 
tenancy, 379, 381, 383-384, feitilizers, 
385 386, forests, 366 367, glaciation, 
360-363, hiy, 371, history ind people, 
367 369, hogs, 376, luid values and mi- 
gi ition, 377 378, literature, 378, ma- 
clunery, 380-384, mamiiactunng, 389- 
394, migration from, 379-380, natural 
gas 389 390, natural vegetation, 366- 
%7, oats, 371 , petroleum, 389, rainfall, 
363-361), roads, 362, soils and soil 
losses, 360-303, 3S4 3M, soybeans, 386, 
stockyards, 392 topography, 360-363, 
towns, 393, transportation, 391, wheat, 

371 Set aim tndtndual states 

Corn boier, 386n 

Cornel Brook (Newfoundland), 49 (ill) 

Cost of living, land ind, 32 

Costa Rii 1 , 939n , coffee, 914 (ill), pla- 
teau, 886 887, rices m, 792 See also 
Central Amenca Gulf and Caribbean 
peoples 

Cotton, 287 ff , acreage and picking in U S , 
288 tmap^ , Alabama, 308» , 31 5 (graph) , 
Baibados, im9, boll-weevil problem, 306- 
308, California, 684, 690, chopping, 293 
(ill), exports, 333-335, exports, value of, 
287 n , factory and town, 337 (ill), 
fertilization, 295 (ill), Georgia, 308, 
Great (Appalachian) Valley, 236, Great 
Valley (California), 684 Haiti, 857, 
mactuneiy, 309-310 (ills), manufactur- 
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nw — Me Cotton manufacturing Mov/ 
Meonoafi, 601: Merioo, S60; mcken, 
203 (iU.), 3O0n.; FtedmonL 22^226; 

SC3; j^lantations, 289, 292; plmt- 
ii» m vanous atatea, 287n.: iwona 
aurplua, 935; Rio Grande Valley, 
S2A, 526; St. Vincent, 863; Salt River 
Valley, 59^ Sm Joaquin Valley, 685 
(iU.); Sea laluul, 308; South Caroling 
308n.; Southweatem Intermountain 
Plateau, 552; Texaa, 308, 509; tobacco 
dia]>Iaoed by, aa main Southern crop, 6; 
ua^ in textile mills in U.S., 337 (gt^h). 
/See olio Textile industry 
Cotton Belt 287-340 ; agriculture, 287-317; 
bounds, 288; catue, 313; centralisation 
and decentralisation of industry, 333; 
climate, 28& 316-317; daiving, 313; 
diet, 318, 325; education, 325; employ- 
nrent in manufacturing and agriculture 
compared, 320n.; erosion, 304-306; 
forea^ and lumbering, 326-328; in- 
dustrial resources, 329^2; livestock, 
313; malaria, 325 (graph}; manufactur- 
ing, 320-340; Negroes and whites, 319Jf.; 
opportunity in, 340: paper industry, 327; 
pe^le of, 318-319Jf., 322-325; potentiali- 
ties of, 308-317; rainfall, 308n.; soils, 
206-306; transportation facilities, 330, 
335; wages, 323; whites' future in, 323- 
325 

Cotton 100, 300; manufacture of, 104n. 
Cotton manufacturing, 336; New England, 
08Jf., 90#., 100; TCuthem, 00 (table), 
106-107 (naph); U.S., 00 (table), 337 
(graph). Set also Textile industry 
Cottonwood, 563 n. 

Covered wa^n, 2 (ill.), 16; modem, 22 
Cowhts River, 710 
Cowlita Valley, 706, 710, 733 
Cowpeas, 314n., 354; food value, 207 
(table) 

CowB — see Cattie; Dairying; Livestock; 
Milk 


Coyotes, 510n. 

Cruberiies, 194-195; Massachusetts, 196- 
196: New Jersey, 198, 199 (ill.), 200; 
production table for Massachu^t^ Wia- 
consin, and New Jersey, 199 
Crater I^ke National Park, 732 
Cream — see Dairying 
Cripple Creek, 520 
Crop control, 32n., 33, 051-053 
Crr^, trends in, 34 (graph). See alto 
A^culture: Fanning; Fruits; etc. 

Cross Sound, 728, 735 
Croaaett, Ark., 285-286 
Croton Reservoir, 168 
Crowder, E. H., 816-817, 842 
Cryolite, 775 

Crystal City, Tex., 525, 526 
Cuba, 835-616; area, 835; bananas, 844; 
boom in su^, 840-843; climate, 819, 
836, 837; coastline, 830; education, 800n., 
846; friiita and veg;etablea, 844; govern- 


ment, 816-817; iron, 844; pnattmes, 845- 
846; popalati(^ 784, 880,844-846; proa- 
pecta, 844r-846; races in, 702; soils, 8!U; 
sugotf, 836-845; sugar miU andolantstion, 
835 (ill.); tobacco, 835, 843-^; trad& 
838-843} D.S. in, 810-811. See ate Gull 
and Canbbean peojdea; West Indies 
Cucumbers, 106 

Culture: geographic influences on, 0-10; 

Indian, ^13 
Cumberland, Md., 248n. 

Cumberland Gap, 234 
Cumberland Plateau, 189 (map), 233; coal 
industry, 270 
Cumberland River, 300 
Cumberland Valley, 233 
Curasao, 863 
C)ycloruc storms, 46 

Daffodils, 713 

Dairying, 223; Alaska, 760; Appalachian 
Plateau, 254; British Columbia, 7l4n.; 
California, 664, 600, 600, 720; Canadian, 
57, 60^2, 61 (table); Coastal Plain, 206; 
Columbia Basin, 62^ Com Belt, 386; 
Cotton Belt, 313; Florida, 357; Great 
Plains, 511; intensification of agriculture 
represented by, 57, 60; Lower Lake 
Region, 401; mechanisation, 408 (ills.); 
Nevad^ 614; New England, 12^125; 
North Central Dairy Region, 404-411; 
Northern Piedmont, 210-224; Oregon, 
731} Fenn^lvania, 108; Puget Sound- 
Wiliamette Valley, 712, 714n.; regions 
with surpluses, 035; research in, 406- 
407; Rocky Mountains, 537} St. Law- 
rence Valley, 67, 60; Smt River Valley, 
503; Snake River Valley, 620; Spring 
Wheat Regpon, 435, 437; typical larm, 
407; Vermont, 179; Washm^n, 731. 
See also Agriculture and under place names 
Dallas, Tex., 336, 330 
Dams, shower-water, 573. See also under 
individual names 
Danbury, Conn^ 101 
Danville, V^ 226n. 

Dartmouth College winter sports, 184 
Dates, 508 (ill.), 690; regions with surplus, 
035 

Dawson, Alaska, 754; climate, 50 (graph) 
Dayton, O., 304 

DeaUi rate, U.S., 064 (graph), 065 
Death Valley, 588^9. 642 
Decentralisation of industry, 960 
Delaware, 200-201. See also North Atlantic 
Coastal Plain; Piedmont, Northern 
Delaware Bay, 187, 200, 228 
Delaware River, 187, 233 
Delaware Water Gap, 245 
De Long, Ethel, 261 n. 

Democrat: conditions for, stated by 
Biyoe, 801-802; education for, 802 
Denver, Colo., 518, 519 
Departmmt of A^culture, 33 (ill.); em- 
^yees of, 33; farm policy of, 82n., 33 
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Deprariookt 19th oentuiy, 24; 20th ren- 
^,27; 19S0’a,82ir 
Desert waefaea, 670 

Deserts North Amencan, 4, trade-wind, 4 
See obo tmdsr wdendval names 
Des Moines, 308 

Detroit, 472, 477-480, automobile industry, 
90n , 476, powtb of, 648 (table), manu- 
factures, 48Dn , population, 480, 482n 
Detroit River, 473 
Devil’s H^way, 683 
De Voto, Semim, 180-181 
Dewbemee, 106 

Dias, Foifino, 657, 561, 798, 803-804, 008- 
9 i 6, 916-017, 921-922 
Dickins, Samum N , 559 n 
Dictatorships, Gulf and Caribbean, 800 
Diet, meat m, 3S7n See alto under place 
names 

Disease Europeans not threatened by, in 
North America, 6, Indians, 450, modem 
control of, 153, tropical, 3-4, 784-785 
See alio under epeeific namet 
Dissected plateau, 254 
Distnbution, problem of, 953 
Dog Indians' use of, 10, derby, 71 (ill ) 
Dobres River, 568 

Domestic ammsls cultural importance of, 
10, lack of, in precolonial America, 0-10 
See alto Cattle, Livestock, etc 
Dominica, 861, 8^ 

Dominican Repubbc amculture, SSO-SS-^, 
cacao, 851, chmate, 852, coffee and 
tobacco, 851, dance attended, 847-848, 
disease and samtation, 855, education, 
800n , 810, 848, 856, forests, 853, future 
of, 854-86^ government, 848-850, Ne- 
poee, 846J7 , population, 784, 846-849, 
860, roads, 850, soils 852-853, south 
coast, 853--854, topography, 850-852, 
U 8 intervention, 80^84^8W, 855-856 
See alio Gulf and Caribbean peoples, 
West Indies 
Don Martin Dam, 560 
Don Pedro Dam, 672 
Door County, Wis , 489 
Douglas fir, 731 
Dowell, C L , 520 

Dramage, lands needing, 192 (map), pui^ 
poses of, 363n 
DnfUess Area, 361, 404, 400 
Dnnk, alcoholic, in tropics, 783, 787 
Droughto, 7-8, 22, 434n , of 1930’s, 494- 
490, Federid aid in area of, 410 (map). 
Great Flams, 503, kmds of, 424n , Wheat 
Belts, 418, 424 (ill ) See alio Dust Bowl, 
Rainfall 

D^^farming, 496n , 549, 615, 617-618, 
Ducks, 431 n 

Duluth, Minn , 405-467, iron-ore docks, 
466 (Ul) 

Duncan, Father, 737-738 
Durango, 928 

Durham, N C , 218n , 226, 220 


Dust Bowl, 404-407; causee of, 490, eon- 
servation m, 407, refug^ 406 (ill ) 
Dust storms, 22, 404-407, cause of, 430 
(lU) 

Dutch, 221, Fuget Sound-Willamette Val- 
ley. 713, West Indiee, 810 
Dutch bulb indus^, 713 
Dysentery, 786, 907 

Eagle Pass, Tex , 620 

Earthquake 701, Central America, 888- 
889 

East Indies, tropical forests in, 3 
East River (New York City), 140 
East St Louis, 111 , 392 
Eastern Shore, 2OO-201 
Ebert, F C,657 
Edmonton, 443 

Education Appalachian Plateau, 260-261; 
birth rate influenced 117-118, city 
and, 96Sff , Cotton Belt, 325 , Cuba, 
800n, 846, democracy and, Sm, Do- 
mmican Rraublir, 806n, 810, 848, 856; 
Gulf and Caribbean peoples, 793, 704 
(lU ), 795 (ill ), 809n , 810, Mexico, 793, 
802, 918-919, New England, 109n , 
116-117, New York City, 153, wuthem, 
]09n 

Edwards Plateau, 540-548 
Ew food value, 207 ^ble) , production, 
US, 92 (map) See alio Dairying, 
Poultry 

Enrpt, the American, 608 
ElTOtricity Canadian sales of, 65, coming 
of, 16, production for public use in U S , 
724 (map), transmission, 64 h65 See 
alto Water power 
Elephant Butte Dam, 522, 552 
Elephant Butte Reservation, 551 
Elisabeth, N J , 153 
Elmira, N Y , 256 

El Paso, Tex , 522, 523, 548, 649, 552-654 
El Salvador 885, 886, commumcation, 801 
See also (Central Amenca, Gulf and Car- 
ibbean peoples 
Ely, Nev , 610 
Embury, Aymar, 643-644 
Empire State Building, 141 
Enghsh Appalachian Plateau, 257, Ca- 
i^ian, 72 74, Com Belt, 369, former 
laws of, to prevent industnal ^wth in 
other countries 86, mantime provinces, 
119, New England, 77, 79-80, 113, West 
Indies, 8\2ff 
Ennqmllo, Lake, 854 
Ente^nse, Ala , 307 n 
Epsom salts, 630 
Enc the Red, 773-774 
Ene Canal, 89, 143-146, improvement of, 
165, prmciiw commodities earned, 166 
(table), tr^c, 165-166 (table) 

Ene Canal Belt, 139 (map), 164 (map), 188 
(map), agnculture, 165, cities, 155n 
(table), 158 (table) , future of, 165# ; 
leather mdust^, 162, textile mdustiy. 
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162, urban character of, 165 iSee alto 
vmier jiaet namet 

Ene, Lake, 68n , 481-482, prebiatonc, 362- 
363 

Erie, Pa , 472, 482. steel industry, 476 
Erosion, soil, 20-21, 23 (lU ), 231, 207 (ill ), 
947-948, California, 657 (dl ), 668, Co- 
lumbia Basin, 629, control by TVA, 241- 
243, Com Belt, 384-385, Cotton Belt, 
304-306, Great American Desert, 584- 
585, Kentucky, 390, Northern Fiedmont, 
231, Oklahoma, 21, Fie^ont Virginia, 
340 (lU), roots preventing, 400 (lU), 
Soutbwe^m Intermountiw Plateau, 
548, 551 (ills ), ^2, 577, Spring Wheat 
Region, 437, terracing to prevent, 316 
(ill), tJS, 35 (map), 36 (cnart), wind, 
495 (ill ) See alto Drought, Dust Bowl 
Escobar rebellion, 80S 
Eskimos, 445, 753-754, 766jf, 770-772, 
774, costume, 771 (ill ), dogs, 52, 
Labrador, 50-51 , life of, 770-772 
Ether engmes, 939-040 
Eugemcs, 963^ 

Eun^ colonization by countries of, 1 2, 
culture of, transfen ea to North Anienca, 
5-7, forests, 4 
Evansville, Ind , 403 
Everett, Mass , 95 n 
Everglades, 358 

Ei^rts geonaphical distribution of (U S ) 
957 (graph), percentage distnbution of 
(US) 956 (graph) See also under 
harbor cities and items exported 

Factones, coming of, 16 
Fairbanks, Alaska 753, 756-757, 761 
Fall Line, 190-191, 216 
Fall River, Mass , 98, cotton mdustry, 
102, type of mature industrial town, 
98n 

Fargo, N D , 441, 442 
Farmers variety of duties of, 60-61, vio- 
tims of circumstance, 425n See also 
Agnculture, Farming, Farms 
Farming dry, 496n 549 615, 617-618, 
623, land unsuitable for, 3 (map) See 
also Agnculture, Farmers Farms 
Farms cultivated land per mole worker on 
312 (map), desertion of, for towns, 141 
(map), distnbution of, m U S , 95 (map), 
dectnncation, 618, income of, related to 
industrial wa^, 104 (graph), increase of, 
in U S , 1930^5, 134 (map), land values 
m U S , 223 (map) , less than 20 acres 
m U S , 262 (map) Maine, 120 (ill ), 
modernisation in U S , 961, 962 (graph), 
subsistence, 255 (map) 256, 259 (map), 
782, 961 , telephones on, m US, 126 
(map), tenancy, 23, 292-294, 299n , 302, 
304, 307-308, 320-321 (maps), 381, 383 
384, 398, 947 (maps), value of products 
under $1000, 259 (map), value of prod- 
ucts used on, 256 (map), wages m U S , 
332 (map), with water piped mto house. 


322 (map) See alto Agnculture, Farm- 
»B, Fanmng 

Fata ammal, 388-389, vegetable, 388-389 
Federal aid, persona receiving, m U S , 949 
(graph) 

Federal Reserve System, 149 
Ferguson, Blame, 512n 
Femald, M L , 133 

Fertiliser, 194, 204, 206, cotton, 295 (ill ) 
farmers’ expenditures for, ^5 (map), 
Flonda, 355^56, manufacture of, 211 
Feuds, 260, 282n 
Figs, Cslifornia, 690 
rmpinos, Califorma, 693 
Filleting fish, 112n 

Finance, New York City as center of, 149- 
150 

Finland, Alaska compared to, 759-760 
Fiords Greenland, 779-780, Pacifii Coast, 
735-737 

Firearm manufactunng, 101 
Fire-fightmg 328 (ill ) 

Fires — see Forest fires 
Fishing mdustry Alaska, 740-746, Coastal 
Plain, 208-209, colonial, 78 79, di 
mimshing returns in, 113, early New 
England, 80-81, early Newfoundland 
41-A2, Eskimo, 770, French, on Grand 
Banks, 42, Gulf and Canbbean peoples 
782, Indian, 80n , 449Jf , Louisiana and 
Mississippi 344, Maritime provinces 
111-113, Mexico 923n , New England 
and Maritime provinces, 120# New- 
foundland, 39-47, Puget Sound WiUa 
mette Valley, 717, regions, 935-936 
U S nghts on Grand Banks, 42 
Flax acreage m US, 220 (map), Cali 
forma, 690 
Flaxseed, 437 
Fbnt, Mich , 476 

Flood control Rio Grande, 522, Tonnes 
see Valley Authonty, 241-243 
Floods California, 659-660, Mississippi 
300-301, (ills ), 303, Ohio Valley, 363 
397 (ill), Pittsburgh, 363n 
Honda, 346-359, 879, California’s compe 
tition with, 348-349, 653, canning, 359 
cigars, 359, climate 347#, 358, 873 
coastal plain, 190, 193, forestry and 
lumbenng, 357, fruit growing 350-354 
history and geography, 346, numcanes 
346, Keys, 873, 878-879, land boom 
347n, 349-350, manufacturmg, 359 
phosphate, 355-356 (ill), population 
346-^7, sugar, 343, 358, tobacco, 359 
tounsts, 347# , transportation, 34^350 
352, 354, truck gardemng, 352-354# 
tune oil, 354-355 See also Cotton Belt 
Gull &ast 

Flonda Canal, proposed, 359 
Flounder, Pacific Coast, 743 
Flour-miUing, 442 

Flower industiy, 713, California, 697 
Fog Gulf of St Lawrence, 69, Labrador 
and Newfoundland, 39-40 
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Fond da Lac, Wis , 411 
Footwear — «ee Shoe industry 
Ford, Henry, 477 

FordMotorCo .Hrver Rouge Plant, 477 (iH ) 
Foreign-bom, New York, 152-153 See 
also Immigration 

Foreign trade Amencan, 146-14^ New 
Yoflt’s, 146-147, problem in U 8 , 955^ 
056 See also Exports, Imports, and 
harbor elites 

Forest Ores, 328 (ill ), 453, 454 (ill ) 704 
(ill), airplane patrols, 450, losses due 
to, in US, 176, 463-464, 541 n , New- 
foundland, 47, 49, Northeastem High- 
lands. 175-176, North PariOc Mountains, 
733, 73i (ill ) , Puget Sound-Willamette 
Valley, 721-72S, Rooky Mountains, 5M, 
540 (ill ) , Sierra Nevada, 676 
Forestiy, 176-177, lands recommended for, 
468 (^p). New England-Mantime re- 
gion, 127-138, Shelter Belt, 4V7 Sec 
also Conservation, Forests 
Forests Alaska and British Columbia, 746 
^palachian Plateau, 272, areas in 
North Amenea, 41 (map), and wood- 
land and in U S , 178 (map) , available 
commereial, m U S , 464 (map), Cali 
forma, 661-662, Cascade Mountains, 
731-734, Central Amenea, 895-897, 912, 
Coastal Plam, 208, colonists obstructed 
by, 8-9, Corn Bmt, 366-367, Cotton 
Bdt, 326-328, denuded and planted, in 
U S , 286 (chart) , Dommican Republic, 
853, Great Northern, 445-459, Labra- 
dor, 39, 40, 53, Mexico, 912, 929 
national, 285 (map), 539n , national, 
and irrigated land, 536 (map), New- 
foundland, 39-40, 48-49, North Amen- 
can, 4, 8-9, 24, North Central Dairy 
Region, 406, Northeastern Highlands, 
174-177, 184, Orark-Uuachita remon, 
283-286, Puget Sound-WiUamette Val- 
ley, 709-710, 721-723, ram, 820, Rocky 
Mountains 538-543, Sierra Nevada, 671, 
673-676, Southwestern Plateau, 563-565, 
578, Spring Wheat Region, 429, 431, 
tropical, 3, U S depletion of, 453, world, 
4, Yukon Valley, 760 See also Lumber 
industry and und^ place names 
Fort Benton, Mont , 529 
Fort Morimn (Colo ), climate, 59 (graph) 
Fort Sam Houston, 548 
Fort WiUiam, 466, 467 
Port Worth, Tex , 339 
Fox Arctic, 777, farimng in Canada, 129- 
131 (with table), hunting, 219 
Franklin, Va , 208 
Frasch process, 345 

Fraser Basin, 623, 639-641, climate and 
agnculture, 623-624 
Fraser River, 623. 639, 743 
IVadencksburg, Va , 200 
Pw, E E , 624 
Freight rates, 330n 


French Canachons, 56-57, 72-74, 113-114, 
943, fishing nghts of, on Grand Banks, 
42; Haiti, 866-857, Louisiana, 323, 
mantime provmoes, 119, New England, 
73, 113-114 

Freano, Calif ,688, 689-690 
Fnant Dam, 703-704 
Friends Cove, Pa , 248 
Frontier economic system dependent on, 
25-27. end of, 32, false, 26-27, financ- 
ing of, 25-26, new, 33 (ill ), Osark- 
Ouachita region, 279, 282, psychology of, 
32^,34,955 See also Colonists, Home- 
steaders, etc 
Front Royal, Va , 240 
Fruit, 136-137, Appalachian Ridge, 248- 
250, California 360-352, 678 (graph), 
ntrus — see Citrus fruit, Columbia 
Basin, 628, farms m U S, 238 (map), 
Florida, 350-354, Great Valley (Cali- 
fornia), 672, Lower Lake Region, 489- 
400, machineiy, 249 (ill), Ozark-Ouar 
chita rwon, 284, Puerto Rico, 831, 
Puget Sound-WiUamette Valley, 708- 
709, regions with surplus, 935-^6, Rio 
Grande Valley, 525, Salt River Valley, 
593, sorting, 680 (ill). Spring Wheat 
Region, 439 See also specific names and 
Agnculture under place names 
Fulton County, N i , 162 
Fur industry Great Northern Forest, 446- 
460, Louisiana, 342, New foundland, 44- 
47, 83g^regions, 935-936, Yukon Valiev. 

Furmture, regions supplying, 935 

Gallup, N M , 570 
Galveston, Tex , 334-335, 34t> 

Gardner, Mass , 174 
Gary, Ind , 214, 475 
Gas — see Natural ^ 

Gasoline exports, vmue of, 287 n 
Gasp6 Peninsula, 62, 173, 176, tourists, 
183 184 

Gsstonia, N C , 336 
Gatdn Lake, 809 

General Electric Co at Schenectady, N Y , 
163 (lU ) 

General Sherman tree, 673 (ill ) 

Genesee River, 163 
George, W L , 442n 
George W ishington Bridge, 143 
Georges Bank, 81 

Georgia cotton, 236, cotton machinery, 
104 n , erosion, 305 (ill ), Negro popula- 
tion, 323, Piedmont, 216ri , textile in- 
dustry, 336 See also Appalachian Ridge, 
Cotton Belt, Greet Valley 
Georgian Bay, 55 

Gomans, 219, 221, Com Belt, 360, Great 
(Appalachian) Valley, 23^ mantime 
provinces, 119-120, New England, 77, 
Fennsylvoma, 224, 228, Wisronsm, 406 
Gila Rjver, 551 (Ul ), 578, 590-591, 694, 
596, flow of, 592 (graph) 
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Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 41 
Ginger, Jamaica, 834 

Glamtion Appalachian Plateau. 254; Co- 
lumbia Baatn, 630-682. Conne^eut 
Valiev, 13^ Com Belt, 360-363, Great 
Northern Foreah 445-44^ Long Idand, 
196-197, New England-Canadian man- 
time tenon, 75, 77, Newfoundland, 43n , 
North Central Dmry Region, 404, St 
Lawrence Vall^, 63, 64, ^nng Wheat 
Region, 429, 431, TJpptf Lake Region, 
460-461 , Yoaeimte VaUey, 674 
Glacier National Park, 543 (ill ) 

Glacien, 528, Alask^736 (ill). Pacific 
Coast, 735, Pnnee Edward Idand, 128, 
stony deposits of, 79 (ill ) 

Glass Missouri, 284, North Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, 209, regions supplying, 
935 

Glassboro, N J , 199 
Gloucester, fishing near, 112 
Gloversville, N Y^, 162 
Gloves, regions applying, 935 
Goats Puerto Rico, @0, Southwestern 
Intennountain Plateau, 546-547 (ill ) 
Godthaab, Greenland, 773, 774 
Gold, 24, Alaska, 746-747, Anzona, 589- 
590, Black Hills, 505, Califorma, 676, 
677-679, Canada, 456, dredging, 686 
(ill), Guatemala, 887, Mexico, 561, 892, 
921 , Nevada, 80^10, prices, SM, 756, 
rwons supplying, 935-936, Rocky 
Mountains, 529-5%, Utah, 610, Yukon 
Valley. 754-756 

Golden Gate — see San Francisco 
Goldfield, Nev , 610 
G6mez, J V , 792, 798-800 
Good Neighbor policy, 811-812, 882 
Goose Lake, 608 (dl ), 609, 611 
Goshen Hole, 504 

Government climatic influences on, 800, 
U S , 800 See also under various countries 
Graft, 960 

Graham, Maxwell, 765 
Gram elevators and markets, 155 (ill ), 
442, 444, 467, 718, 951 , Chicam, 482-483, 
Greater Kansas City, 392, Lower Lake 
Region, 472-474, Montreal, 69, 70 (ill ), 
Upper Lake Region, 467, Wiimipeg, 4^ 
Gmnd Banks, 39n ff , 81, 111, area of, 40, 
fishiim rights on, 42 
Grand Canyon, 565-567 (ill ), 568 
Grand Canyon National Park, 567 (ill ) 
Grand Coulee Dam, 630-632, 635, 637-638, 
power production of, 725 
Grand Forks, N D , 441, 442 
Grand Frame of Texas, 298 
Grand Turk, 813-814 
Grande D6chaige Dam, 65 
Granite regions supplying, 935, Vermont, 
182 

Grapefruit — see Citrus fnuts 
Grapes, 691 (ill ), Cahfomia, 645, 651, 
689-691, 694r-695 , growing, m US, 
489 (map), regions supplying, 935 


Graphite, 775 

Grass bluestem, 367 (ill ): testing, at Penn- 
wlvania State dlollege, 401 (ill ) See also 
Agncultuie and Vegrtation under place 
names 

Grasshoppers, 425, 427 
Grasslands, 3^ 

Grazing precipitation and capacity of land 
for, 499n (tables) See tdeo Cattle, 
Dairying, etc 
Greasewood, 563n 

Great Basin, 605-615, 606 (map), agricul- 
ture, 612-615, chmate and topography, 

605- 609, 611-612, i^iation, ^0-632, 
irrigation, 612-614, livestock, 605, min- 
erals, 609-611, railroads, 610, 612, 
settlement, 611-612, soils, 612.^ , south- 
ern Idaho, 617 (ill ) dee also under 
vanau* etates 

Great Amencan Desert, 582-604, agricul- 
ture, 591# , charm of, 586, copper, 603, 
erosion, 584-585, imgation, 587, 590- 
602, lakes, 588-589, landscape, 583 
(ill), potash and borax, 589, rainfall, 
582-586, resources, 589-590, road, 594 
(ill ), road signs, 586 (ills ), surface and 
str«uns, 5S2ff , 587-589 See also under 
vanems etates 

Great Bear Lake, 446, 456 
Great Falls, Mont , 510, 531 
Great Lakes commerce of principal ports, 
481 (table), early commerce through, 
144, freighters, 473, glaciation, 361, 
temperatures, 488 (map), 489, traffic, 
444, 467, 472-474 dee also Lower Lake 
Region, Upper Lake Region 
Great Northern Forest, 445-459, agncul- 
tural possibilities, 451 , fires, 460, 452n , 
453-454 bll ), fur indust^, 446-450 
future of, 458^59, glaciation, 445-446, 
lumbering, 451-454, minerals, 455-456, 
topography, 445-446, transportation, 
456-458, water power, 454-455 dec 
also under place names 
Great Plains, 508 (map) , agnculture, 507- 
517, ond-grazing seetions, 510-511, 
cities, 518-519 climate, 504, 504n , 
612-513,516-517, dairying, 511, diversi- 
fied a^culture necessary m, 515-516, 
Dust Bowl, 503, farm-grazing belt, 507, 
509, forest, 505, grasses, 506^507 
grazing-forage section, 509-510, history, 
501-5(M, homesteaders, 513, Indians, 
501, irrigation, 505-506, 510-612, min- 
erals, 505, 517-518, natural vegetation, 

606- 507, railroads, SOI, 519, rivers, 506, 
sheep, 602 (map), soils, 498 (map), 
surface, 504-506, terracing, 505 (ill), 
wet and dry years, 400 (maps) See also 
under various stales and provtnoss 

Great Plains Ranch Remon, 493-619 
climate, 497-500, Dust Bowl, 404r-497, 
settlement, 4^-494 See aleo under 
various states and provmces 
Great Salt Lake, 606 (map), 607-608 
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Great Sandy Desert, 616 
Great Save Lake, 446 
Gmt Smoky Mountains, 2SSff, 276-278, 
fonnalaon of, 236 (diagram) 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 276 
Great (Appalachian) Valley, 233-244, Mn- 
culture, 236-239, area, 233, Civd War 
campaiipis in, 234-236, climate, 233, 
early history, 234-235, farm, 239 (ill ), 
future of, 243-244, limestone, 234, 235^ , 
23^237^ , mining and manufacturing, 
239-241, railroads, 235, rainfall, 237, 
section of, 245 (map) 

Great Valley (Califomia), 670, 677, agri- 
culture, 679-681, 684r-694, bounds, 679- 
680, climate, 680-681 , fruit, 672, future 
of, 70^705, irngation, 684-687, making 
of, 683 (diagram), surface, soils, and 
water, 681-6^ 

Greater Antilles — vf West Indies 
Greeley, Colo , 519, 620 
Greeley, Horace, 16 

Green Mountain National Forest, logging 
m, 175 (lU ) 

Green River, 396, 504 n , 534, 568 
Greenland, 771, 772-773, agriculture, 773- 
775, area, 772, 779, fiord,, 779-780, 
icecap, 4, 779-780, minerals, 775, pas- 
tures, 779, people of, 773 775, popula- 
tion distribution, 779 (map) , vegetation, 
772-773, 778 (map) 

Greensboro, N C , 225n , 226 
Grenada, W 1 , 813 (lU ), 863 
Grenfell, Wilfred, 41, 48 (lU ), 51, 52 
Grqalva River, 907 

Growing season in eastern U S , 196 (map) 
Guadalajara, Mexico, 922, 928 
Guadeloupe, 861 

Guatemala, 887, agriculture and minerals, 
887, disease, 905-906, education, 809n , 
Indians, 888, ruins m, 874, vahanoes, 
880 See also Central Amenca, Gulf and 
Caribbean peoples 
Guatemala City, 889 
Guava, 834 
Guawaia, 894 
Guayule, 560, 561 

Guerrero, Mexico, 891-893, 913 See also 
Mcxko 

Gulf and Caribbean peoples, 781-797, 
agriculture, 782, 788^789, Amenrans 
among, 796-797, 808, 823-824, dimate, 
781-7%, demiHracy among, conditions 
for, 801-802, dictatorships of, 800, 
diseases, 784 785, Dutch and French 
among, 816, early rule of, 801-802, 
education, 809 n , future of, 937 942, 
Good Neighbor policy toward, 811-812, 
govemment, 781 n, 782-783, 793, 798- 
817, hunting and fishing, 782, imperial- 
ism, 809-811, Indians, 783-784, na- 
tionalities, 781 , Negroes, 7S7ff , 813ff , 
occupations, 782, population, 783-784, 
settlement, 783, slavery, 784, Spanish 
m, SOlff , umty of, 782-783, varieties. 


792-797; West Indians, 787-797, whites, 
783-788, 793, 795 See also Central 
Amenca, Wert Indies 
Gulf Coast, 341-359 See also under place 
names 

Gulf Stream m Flonda waters, 347 
Gullying, 297 (ill), railroad bank, 682 

Gypsum Great Flams, 517, mantime 
provinces. 111 

Haciendas, 557-559, 782 
Hackensack meadows, 165 
Hagerstown, Md , 241 n 
Haiti, 782, 812, 856-860, Amencan inter- 
vention, 807, 859-860, cannibalism re- 
ported, 793, climate, 819, 820, 856, 
coffee, 857, 859, cotton, 857, Dominicans 
ruled by, 849, French in, 856-857, 
government in, 806-807, history, 856- 
857, home life, 857-858, illiteraiv, 7%, 
Negroes, 846^ , population, 783-784, 
846^9, 856, 858-860, possibilities of, 
859-860, soils, 856, sugar, 857, 859, 
topography, 850-852, 856 See also Qidf 
and Caribtiean peonlce. West Indies 
Halibut Newfoundland, 47, Pacific Coast, 
743, regions supplying, 936 
Halifax, 127, popuWion, 110 
Hamilton, Ont , 488 
Hamilton CJounty, N Y , 174 
Hamilton Inlet (Labrador), 52, 53 
Hammonton, N 1 , 199 
Hampton Roids, Va , 211-212 
Handicrafts, Mexican, 923-924 
Hardpan, 683-684 

Hardware, 101-102 (ill ), 106, regions sup- 
plying, 935 
Harlem, NY, 170 
Harlem River, N Y , 140 
Harrisburg, Pa , 240, 241 n 
Hartford, Conn firearm manufoctunng, 
101, insurance companies, 101 » 
Harvested rrops, land in, 500 (map) 
Hastings Fla , 353 
Hat industry, 101 
Hats panama, 831 rtraw, 831 
Hatton, Wssh , water required and rainfall 
at, 645 ^aph) 

Havana, (Juba, 838, 841, 846 
Haverhill, Mass , 97 

Hawaii Sugar Planters Experiment Station 
842 (ill ) 

Hay Com Belt, 371 , louder, 383 (ill ) , 
machinety, 383-384 (ills ) , New England, 
125, North Central Dairy Region, 407, 
Northern Piedmont, 219, Prince Edward 
Island, 128-129 
Hazeltoin Pa , 251 
Helena, Mont , 531 

Henequen, 873, 876-877 (ills ), 914, regions 
supplying, 936 
Herefords, 512 (ill ) 

Herring, 208, 746, Alaska, 743, Newfound- 
Iwd, 43, 47, sorting, 112 (ill ) 
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Herty process, 208 
Hetch Hetchy Dam, 672 
Hides, regions supplying, 636 
High Point, N C, 225n , 226 
Highway building, 17, 20 (ill 1, 314 (ill ) 
See ateo Transportation 
Hillsboro, Va , 221 

Hindus, Trinidad, 790 (ill ), 794 (ill ) 
Hispaniola, 846-860, thatihed hut, 823 
(ill ) See also Domimcan Repubhi, 
Haiti 

Hoard, Governor, 406 
Hoboken, N 1 , 153, piers, 139 
Hogs, 9, cholera among, 376, Coastal 
Ham, 201n, 206, Corn Belt, 376, ex- 
ports, 388 (thart), Ohio Valley, 400, 
prices, 375n , raising in U S , 371 (map), 
rasorbaek, 294, 328, Southern, 307 See 
also Livestock 
Holguin, Cuba, 838 
Holland Tunnel, 143 

Holyoke, Mass turbine manufaetunng, 
104n , wool manufacturing, 100-101 
Home mdustnes, 221-222, Appalachian 
Plateau, 258, 260-263, Mexico, 923 924 
Homesteaders, 13-14, 24-26, Great Plains, 
493-494, 502, 513, needs of, 24-26, 
Spring Wheat Belt, 431-432 
Homesteads, free, 1 

Honduras education, 809 n , government, 
882 See also Central Amenea, Gulf and 
Caribbean peoples 
Hood, Mount, 634 (ill ), 719, 732 
Hood River, 620 

Hood River Valley, 633, 634 (ill ) 
Hookworm, 292n , 785, 835, 855 
Hopi, 12, 570Jf 

Horses, 9, Kentucky, 399-400, use on U S 
farms, 205 (mops) 

Hotels, New York, 150 
Hot ^nngs, 674 
Hot Spnngs National Park, 285 
Housatonu Valley, 173n 
Housing projects. New York City, 171-172 
Houston, Tex , 334, 336, 344, 523 
Houston Ship Can^, 334, 344 
Huckleberries, Appalachian Ridge, 250 
Hudson Bay, 444, ice m, 50 
Hudson River, 187, at New York, 139- 
140, traffic, 144/ 

Hudson Valley, 55, 188 (map), bnck and 
budding stone, 164, cities, 158-161 See 
under tiartoua place names 
Huerta, 804 

Humboldt River, 611-612 
Huntiiw Eskimos, 770-772, Great North- 
ern Forest, 446/ , Gulf and Canbbean 
peoples, 782, Indians, 9-13, 740/, 
753-754; New England and maritime 
provmces, 123, Newfoundland, 47 
Huntington, Ellsworth on Central America, 
880 1 , 806n , 906, on dimate and human 
energy, 109, 215, 358n, 725-727, 749, 
941 , on New York, 170, 96^ onrainfiul, 608 
Huron, Lake, 55 See dso Great Lakes 


Humcanes, 820, Central America, 903, 904 
(ill ) , Gulf Coast, 346 
Hyde Park, 105 

Hydroelectric power — see Water power 

Ice floes, 40, 40 (ill ), North Atlantic, 39 
Icebergs, 779 

Icecap Arctic, area of, 39, Greenland, 4, 

770-700 

Iceland, 749-750 



617 (lU), lettuce, 537, petroleum, 532, 
water power, 723n See also Columbia 
Basin, Great Basin, Smoke River Val- 
ley, Rocky Mountains 
Idaho City, 529 
Igloo, 770 (ill ), 771-772 
Iguala, Mexico, 890-801 (ills ) 
iFion, N Y , 163 

Illinois canning machinery, 104n , gram- 
shipping, 375, population as alTected by 
interstate migration, 368 (map), piecipi- 
tation, 364 (graph), shoe industi\ 
97n (table), aheat and com, 415 
woodworking machinery, 104n Set 
also Com Belt, Lower Lake Region 
North Central Dairy Region, Ohio 
Valley 

Illiteraty, 260-261 Sit also Education 
Immigrants, birth rate among, 118 
Immigration, 964 (graph), Cilifornit, 601 
694, decline of, ilTri ting textile industiy, 
99, land and, 30-32, Massachusetts 
114 (table). New England, 88, 113^ 
restiictions, 31, statistics, 148n , textile 
industry aided by, 148 
Imperial Valley, 20 (ill ), 592, 595/ , 599 
Impenalism, 8()9-811 

Imports geographic al distribution of (I) S ), 
957 (graph), percentage distribution of 
(US), 956 (graph) Sei also items im- 
poited and harbor cities 
Improved land — see J,Ancl 
Indentured servitude, 31 
Indian Teintory, 21 

Indian i — see Corn Belt , Low er Lake 
Region, Ohio Valley 
Indi vna H irbor, 486 
Indian ijMihs, Ind , 394 
Indians, 530 (ill ) , Alaska, 740/ , Apache, 
571 , Canadum, 445/ , Caribbean, 783 
784, Central America, 883, 888, cultiiie 
of, 9-13, disease communicated to, bv 
whites, 6-7, Father Duncan’s, 737-738 
fishing, 80n , 449/ , Great Plains, .501 , 
Hopi, 670/, Labrador, 63, Maya, 875 
875, Mexico, 917, 919 (ill), 925, 929 
nature of, 10-1 1 , Navajo, 570/ , New- 
foundland, 43, 47. Oklahoma, 319n 
papoose, 449 (ill ) , reservations for 
340n , 569 (map), 570/ , Southwestern 
Intermountain Hateau, 553/ , white 
man’s treatment of, 12, Yukon Valley, 
753-754 
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Individualism, 34 
Industnal Revolution, 16Jf , 24-2C 
Industry: British efforts to prevent growth 
of in colonies, 86; centralization and de- 
cmtralization, 102-104, 333, 958-960, 
early start important in, 87, home, 221- 
222, 923-924. See alao under apenjic 
heaamge 

IngersoU, Ralph McAllister, 931-932 
Insects, 292n ; power of, 289n 
Inhtallment buying, 27 
Insurance' compames, 101 n, premiums 
aciording to climate, 786 (map) 
Intercolonial Railway, 110 
Iowa' dairy production, 405n ; faim, 38.') 
(ill ) , rainfall, 364 (graph) ; urban popti- 
latioii, 94 (table) See alio Corn Belt, 
North Clentral Dairy Region 
Irish: New England, 77, 113-116, New 
York, 152 

Iron, 8, 24, Canada, 456; Cuba, 844, 
Lake Superior, 266, 268, 471, moritiim* 
provinces, IK), Me’uco, 892, minmg, 
2^-266; Nen foundland, 43, 49, regions 
supplying, 935-936, transportation on 
Great L^es, 472-473: Upper Lake Re- 
gion, 46^ 470; Utah, oil See also 
Mming, Steel industry 
Iron County, Utah, 611 
Ironton, O , 266, 273 

litigation' California, 600 (map), 650-651, 
666-663, 671-672, 682 683, 703 (map', 
702-704, Central America, 918, Colum- 
bia Basin, 628-629, 632-635, Great 
American Desert, 587, .590-602, Great 
Basin, 612-614; Great Plains, .50.5-506, 
510-512, Great Valley (California), 
684-687, Hopi, 572; Lower Rio Grande 
Region, 626-527, Malheur River, 622 
(ill), Mexico, .5.59-560, 562-563, 600- 
603, 913, 920 (lU ), imtional forests and, 
536 (map), Puerto Hico, 821, Rio 
Grande Valley, 522-523, Rocky Moun- 
tains, 534; Snake Uivei Valley, 616-620, 
Southwestern Intermoiintaiii Plateau, 54.5, 
.549, 552, 559-560, 562-563, 572 
Istle, 560, 561 

rt.ilians in New England, 115-116 
I till bide, 804 n 

.Ucksonyillc, Fla , 348, 359 
lamaica, 792, 832-835, agriculture and m- 
dustry, 833-1S4, climate, 818-819, de- 
pendencies, 813, education, 793: goyem- 
ment, 813^16, 832, mountains, 818, 
Negroes, 834-835; population, 792, 832, 
834-835; topography, 832; transporta- 
tion and communication, ^2 See also 
Gulf and Caribbean peoples; West 
Indies 

James River, 233-234 
Jamestown, Va , 201, 203 
Japanese: California, 693-694; immigra- 
tion, 31 V 

Japanese Current, 728, 740 


Jefferson, Mount, 732 
Jersey City, N .1 , 153 
Jewelry New England manufacture of, 
102; regions supplyiug, 935 
Jibaro, 830-831 

Johnson, Prof C F., poem bj, 116 

Johnson City, N Y , 256 

Johnstown, N Y , 162 

Johnstown, Pa , 266 

Jopliii, Mo , 284 

Juan de Fuca, Strait of, 735 

Julianehaab, Greenland, 773, 774 

Juneau, Alaska, 7.37 (ill ), 747 

Jungle Central American, 89.5-897, 912; 

Mexico, 912 
Juniper, 563n 

Kaffir corn, 374 
Kamloops, B C , 639-640 
Kansas dust storms, 495; gypum, 517; 
migration, 937 (map); people of, 367; 
petroleum, 420, 517; wheat and corn, 
415-416; wheat-belt farm, 41 i OH); 
wheat production, 626 (table) See also 
Corn Bel^ Great Plains Ranch Region; 
Winter Wheat Belt 
Kansas City, Kan -Mo , 391-392 
Kal iiiai. Mount, 740 
Kccchelus, Lake, 624 
Kelly lOeld, .548 
Kenai Peninsula, 750 
Kennett Dam, 703, 704 
Kentucky' agricultural progress, 400; blue- 
grass, 396-399, roal, 270; Coastal Plain, 
190; erosion, 399-401; horse raising, 
399 400; mountainceis, 260-261; people, 
403; petroleum, 263; tobacco, 398-399; 
whiskv production, 402 See also Ap- 
palachian Plateau; Blucgrass; Com Belt; 
Ohio Valley 
Keokuk, la , 394 
Kern Lake, 682-683 
Kerosene hauling, 886 (ill ) 

Key West, Fla , 350n , 359, 879 
Kings River, 682 
KishicoquiIIas Creek, Pa , 244 
Klamath Mountains, 706, 730-731 
Klondike gold rush, 746-747, 7.54-755 
Kno'ville, Tenn , 401 
Kodiak Island, 728, 7.50 
Kootenai Valles , .534 
Kudzu vine, 305 (ill ) 

Kumquats, 3.58 

I.a BoquiIIa Dam, .560 
Laboi California, 693-694; farm, 432- 
434, 961 (graph); farm, wages of, 332 
(maps); income of, related to farm in- 
come, 104 (graph); manufacturing, in 
New England, 99, 103; seasonal, 394; 
textile industry, 148; transient, 416-417, 
432, 434; unions, 99, 108; wages, 27if, 
332 (maps) See also Indentured servi- 
tude; ®avery; Textile industry; etc. 
Labrador, 38 (map), 50-54; agriculture, 39, 
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52; area of, 62n.; climate, 50, 51; ooaat, 
61 (ill.); deacribied bj^ Prichard, 700n.; 
Eakimoa 50-51; fishing, 60-51; iogs, 
30-10; forests, 30, 40, S3; Indians, 53; 
life in, 50-51; missionaries, 50-51; un- 
explorM areas of, 52-53; water power, 
63. See also Great Northern Forest 
Lachine Rapi^ 55 
La Crosse, Wis., farm at, 411 (ili.) 

Laguna, 550, 560 
Lamna Dam, 507, 508 
Lahontan, Lake, 606 (map), 008 
Lake Champlain, early traffic on, 144 
Lake of the Woods, 420, 446 
Lake Superior: iron ore, 266, 268. See 
aieo Great Lakes 
Lancaster, Pa., 224-225 
Land: alluvial, 683 (diagram); American 
future partly dependent on, 31 ; Canadian 
policy regarding, 13-14; colonial wars 
over, 12-13; cultivated, on farms, 312 
(map) ; cultivated and improved, in New 
England, 122 (table); destruction of, 20- 
22 — eee alto Erosion; drainage-neMing 
areas, 102 (map); farm, value at, 223 
(map); free, and wages, 27, 30; free, 
promised by Lincoln, 1; harvested, in 
U.S., 178 unap); harvested crops, 500 
(map); human hunger for, 1, 31; immi- 
gration and, 30-32; improved, 1860-70 
and 1870-80, 15 (maps); improved, by 
noups of states, 01 (table); improved, in 
New England, 03 (table); non-arable, 3 
(map); overgrazed, 577 (map), 698 (ill.); 
policy, necessity for, 948; reclamation, 
resources in North America, 034 
(ill.); slavery and, 30-31; speculation, 
13; submarginal, 2X 48: unexplored, 
Canadian, 446n.; U.B. policy regarding, 
13-14, 20; unusM, near New York, 165; 
uses of, in U.S., 28 (graphs); values in 
Com Belt, 377-^78: wasteful use of, 10 
(ill.)^ 17, 20-24. See alto Agriculture; 
Erosion; Farms; etc. 

Lonks, H. C., 920n. 

Lansing, Mich., 476 
La Paz, 603 

Laramie Mountains, 534 
Laramie Plain, S04n. 

Lard, 388-380; belt conveyor, 484 (ill.) 
Lassen, Mount, 674, 732 
Las V^gas, N.M., 554 
Laurention bills, 55 
La Vega Real, 851 

Lawrence, Mass., 86, 08, 102; wool manu- 
facturing 1(X) 

Lawrence, Samuel, 100 
Lead, 24: Black Hills, 505; Guatemala, 
887; Mexico, 892, 921; Newfoundland, 
43, 49; Pacific Coast, 747; regions sup- 
L^d^, Utah, 530, 810 

Leather industry: Canadian, 66; early New 
Eng^d, 84; Erie Canal Bdt, 162, 163 
Lebanon, Po., 240 


Lebanon Vallpy, 233 
Le Conte, Mount, 277 (ills.) 

Leda cia^ 132-133 
Leelanau (bounty, Mich., 489 
Lehigh Valley, cement production, 240 
Lemons — see Citrus fruits 
Ledn, Mexico, 922 
Lesser Antilles — see Antilles, Lesser 
Lettuce: California, 500, 640, 688; Colo- 
rado, 537; Imperial Valley, 590; 
grt Sound- Willamette Volley, 712-713; 
Rocky Mountains, 537; Salt River Val- 
ley, 503 

Levees, Mississippi, 300, 301 (ill.), 302 
Lexington, Ky., 300, 403 
Lexington, number of towns named, 80 
Lignite, Canadian, 443 

beans, 650. See alto Agriculture under 
place namet 

Limes, Salt River Valley, 503 
Limestone: Great (Appalachian) Valley, 
234, 235#., 236-237#.: maritime prov- 
inces, 111; Newfoundland, 43; Ohio 
Valley, 306-397; Ozark-Ouachita region, 
270; Yucatdn, 873 

Lincoln: free land promised by, 1; home- 
stead policy of, 14; land policy of, 10 
Lincoln Tunnel, 143 
Lions, mountain, 510n. 

Little Colorado River, 569 
Little Falls, N.Y., 162 
Little Rock, Ark., 338-339 
Livermore Valley, 695 
Livestock: Arctic Pastures, 766-769; Cali- 
fornia, 643-644, 640-650, 607, 699; 
colonial, 5, 78; (jom Belt, 375-377 ; Cot- 
ton Belt, 313; feeding, 134; Great 
(Appalachian) Valley, 236; Indian, 0-1 1 ; 
North Atlantic Coastal Plain’s nera for, 
204#.; Northern Piedmont, 219, 222; 
Pennsylvania, 224; Snake River Valley, 
617-618; Southern, 30^ trends in use of, 
34 (graph). See also Cattle; Daityuig; 
Hogs; Poultry; etc. 

Llama, 10 
Lloyd, Hoyes, 458 

Lobsters, 111-112; Newfoundland, 43, 44n., 
47 

Logan, 620 n. 

Loganberries, 709 

Logging — see Lumber industry 

liOgwood, 806, 908 

Long Island, 106-198; coastal plain, 193. 

See alto North Atlantic Coastal Plain 
Long Island Sound, 187 
Longhorn, Texas, 503 (ill.) 

Longview, Wash., 710n., 720 (ill.), 722 (ill.) 
Los Angeles, 642, 701-702; aquMuct, 588; 
Chamber of Commerce, 646; floods, 659- 
660; growth of, 648; manufacturing, 663- 
669; moving-picture industry, 6M^-668; 
oil and gas, 664; petroleum refining, 
66n.; port, 668; precipitation, 660 
(graph); San Francisco compared to, 700; 
watCT supply, 662-663 
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Los Angeles Basin, 042-060 
Los Angeles County, farm produce, 640 
Loudoun ^un^ Vs , 210, 221, 231 
Louise, Lake, 638 

Louisiana coastal plain, 100, fishing, 344, 
French, 323, fur mdustiy, 342, Negro 

E mulation, 323, oranges, 346, petro- 
um, 845, rainfall, 341, nee, 341-342, 
salt, 346, soils, 341, strawbemes, 343, 
Bug^ 3^-343, sulphur, 344-345 See 
alto Cotton Belt, Gulf Coast 
Louisville, Ky , 225n , 399, 402 
Lowell, Mass , 86, 98, 102, textile mathin 
eiy, 105, wool manufactunng, 100 
Lower California, 602-603 See also Great 
Amencsn Desert, Mexico 
Lower Lake Region, 472-492, agnculture, 
488-402, canning, 491, climate, 488-489, 
commerce of pnncipal ports, 481 (table), 
dairying, 491, fruit, 489-490, generu 
resources, 472-474, manufactunng, 472, 
railroads, 477, st^ industry, 481-482, 
transportation, 472-474 vegetables, 491 
See alto under vanaiu aiaies 
Lower Rio Grande Region, 520-527, agn- 
culture, 520-527, bounds, 521, climate, 
520-521, imgation, 522-523, labor, 527, 
Texas population, 523 
Lumber industry camp, mealtime m 462 
Oil ), caterpiUar tractor in use, 733 (iQ ), 
Central Amenca, 896-897, Cotton JBclt, 
326-328, Florida, 357, Groat Northern 
Forest, 451-454, Longinew, Wash , 719» , 
720 (m ), 722 (ill), Newfoundland, 4^ 
49, Northeastern Highlands, 174-177, 
North Pacific Coast, 732-733, 746 pro- 
duction since 1820, 29 (graph), Puget 
Sound Valley, 710, 716-723, regions with 
surplus, 935^36, Rocky Mountains, 538- 
539, St Lawrence Valloy, 64 (dl ), US, 
176 (naph). Upper Lake Region, 461- 
464, Wisconsin, 406 See abo Forests, 
Paper and pulp industry 
Luray Cavern, 235 
Lux and Miller estate, 686 
Lynchburg, Va , 225 

Lynn, Mass , 97, population of, 05n , shoe 
industry, 84, 102 

Machinery agricultural, 135-136, 300-311, 
312 (map), 372-374, 380-383, 391 n , 484, 
cultural effects of, 16Jf , 24-26, 949- 
950 ff, dairy, 408 (ill), exports, value 
of, 287n , increasing use of, 30, manu- 
facturing of, 104-105, 476jf , regions 
supplying, 935, standardization of, 478 
Machine-tool industry, 402 
Mackenzie River, 753 
Mackenzie Valley, 446 
Mackerel Eastern, 208, Pacific Coast, 743 
Macon, Ga , 191 
Madero, 804-805, 917 
Madison, Me , 177n 
Madison, Wis , 411 
Maguey, 020 


Mahanoy City, Pa , 251 
Mahogany, 806 897, plantings m Tnnidad, 
815 (ill ), regions supplying, 936 
Maine bluebemes, 1», building-stone, 
111, com, 125-126, farm, 1% (ill), 
foreign-bom m, 114n , harbors, 81, 
maple sugar, 170, population, 173, pota- 
toes, 131-132, mral and urban popula- 
tion, 93 (graph), 94 (table), sheep, 186 
(ill ), shoe industry, 97 n (table), starch 
industry, 131, tourists, 183-184 See 
also New England-Canadian maritime 
region. Northeastern Highlands 
Mal^a, 039, Caribbean area, 785, Central 
America, 808, 905-007, 912, 042, Cotton 
Belt, 292n, 30Sn, 313, 325 (graph). 
North Atlantic Coastal Plain, 103 
Malden, Mass , 65n 
Mslheur Rivt > , 622 

Malnutrition in Cotton Belt, 318n , 325 
Managua, Nicaragua, 889 n 
Manchester, NH, 102, 107n , failure of 
textile mill in, 107n 

Manchester, number of towns named, 80 
Mangansse, 725, Arkansas, 284 
Manhattan Island, 142 (map), 151 (ill ) 
See also New York City 
Manioc, 788-789 

Manitoba 110, population, 431 See alto 
Arctic Pastures, Great Northern Forest, 
Spring Wheat Belt 
Manitoba, I ake, 429 
Mansion, Southern, 324 (ill ) 

Manufactunng apiculture compared with, 
425 n , base resources for, in U S , 390 
(map), by-product, 103, coal costs, 108, 
centralization, 102-104 333, 058-660, 
financing of, 103, New 1 ork City, 147- 
149, persons engaged m, in U S , 90 
(map), production in S , with factory 
employment and population, 961 (graph) 
wages related to farm income, 104 See 
also I abor and under manvfaiiurers and 
place names 

Manzanillo, Mexico 928 
Maple Sugar, Noitbcastern Highlands, 179 
(ill ), 180 

Marble 239, regions supplying 935, Ver- 
mont 182 

Marius Hook oil refinery, 229 (ill ) 
Mananao, Cuba 838 

Maritime provinces agriculture, 120^ , 
climate, 123, fishing 111 113, 120 f , 
forestry, 137-138, gypsum. 111, manu- 
factunng, 109-111, mineral resources, 
11(1-111, population charactenstiCB, 110, 
toiinst industiy, 120-124 See alto 
Canada and proinncidl names 
Marl beds Coastal Plain 191 
Marquette, Mich , 465, 466 
Mamagc, West Indian, 791 n 
Marshlands, 102 (map) See also Drainage; 
Swamps 

Martha’s Vineyard, 195, fishing, 208 
Martinique, 861-862 
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Martinsburg, WVa.Ziln 
Maryland agnculture, 200-201, 224, Pied- 
mont, 216 See aleo North Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, Piedmont, Northern 
Masaachusetta aKnrulture, 95, cranbemea, 
199 (table), cultivated and improved 
land, 122 (table), early settlements, 2, 
Oshing industrv, 95, hudware induatry, 
101, immigration, 114 (table), lumber- 
mg, 463n , manufacturing, 95, maple 
auf^r, 179n , population, 95, population 
distribution, 86-87, railroads. 95, rural 
and urban population, 93 (^ph), 94 
(tabic), ahop industry, 97, ahoe machin- 
ery, 104n , southeastern, 195-196, textile 
machinery manufactures, 105, tobacco, 
132, Who’s H ho inhabitants, 117 See 
also New England, North Atlantic 
C oastal Plain, Northeastern Highlands 
Maasena, N Y , aluminum reduction plant, 
(>2 

Matanuaka, 738-740 
Matanzas, Cuba, 838 
Matmata, Tunis, 581 
Maumihan, 803 
Mayas, 12, 873-875 
MazatUn, Mexieo, 928 
McGill, Nev , 610 
Mead, Tjake, 597 
Measles, 6-7 

Meat diet including, 387» ; food values, 
207 (table), regions aupplviiig, 935 936 
See also B^f, Meat-packing 
Meat-packing, 392-393, Baltimore, 211, 
Chicago, 483 484, Coin Belt, 375-377, 
St Louis, Mo, 392, San Francisco, 701, 
Toronto, 488 
Mcdfonl, Mass , 95 n 

Melons, 194, 198, 201, California, 688 
Nevida, 614 

Momphi^ Tenn , 336, 338-339 
M5iida, Yucatin, 877 
Merrimack River, 100 
Merrimack Valley, 102 
Mestizo, 792 
Metiakatla, 738-740 
Mexicali, 601-602 
Mexicans in California, 693 
Mexico, 889-893, 912-914, 926-933, 937 
938, agrarian revolution, 558-559, 917 
agnculture, 520-527, 559-563, 601, 603, 
873-878, 885, 889-892, 908, 913, 920- 
921, 923n , 927-928, Americans m, 803 
805, 909-911, arable land, 559n , bond 
quotations, 922 (graph), border towns, 
556, cattle, 913, central plateau, 915- 
925, character and history, 557-559, 
climate, 781-782, 819, 873-874, 880, 892, 
894-895, 907, 912-913, 915-916, climatic 
rones, 926, coal, 928, contemporary re- 
forms, 805-806, cordillera regions, 926- 
933, diet, 919-920, diseasea, 907, east- 
ern lowlands, 894-895, 905-911, educa- 
tion, 793, 802, 918-919, expropriation of 
oil properties, 812, 909-910, 921 , Federal 


district, 922-925, fishing and hunting 
923 n , foreign mvestments, 921 , forests’ 
912, 929, future of, 925, 937-938, gov- 
ernment m, 803-806, 908-911 , grassland, 
4, handicrafts, 923--924, hi^iland scene 
8^ (ill), Indians, 873, 917, 919 (ill), 
925, 929, irnmtion, 559-560, 562--563, 
600-603, 913, 920 (ill ) , manufacturing, 
923-925, 927, minerals and mining, 561 

562, 892, 921, 923n , 930-931, natives of 
interior, 793, peons, 917, people of, 556, 
petroleum, 908-911, petroleum produc- 
tion, 909 (graph), population, 038, popu- 
lation by elevations, 915 n , rainiml, 
548-549, 895 (map) , rubber, 561 , south- 
ern Pacific Co^, 912-914, South- 
western Intermountain Plateaus, 555 

563, steel industry, 924, sugar, 908, 
topography, 781-782, 907, 912-913, 915 
916, 916 (diagram) — see also specific 
regions tropicm forests, 3, volcanoes 
921, 926, 929, water power, 923, wealth 
of, 921, workman, 931-933 See also 
Great American Derert, Gulf and Canb 
bean peoples. Lower Rio Grande Region 
Southwestern Intermountain Plateaus 
Yucatan 

Mexico City, 915-917, description, 922 
923, floods, 915-916, Great Temple, 
918 (ill ) 

Miami, ria , 346 348, climate, 59 (graph) 
Michigan agnculture, 469-470, 488-492 
automobile industry, 476-481, ehemes 
489, copper, 465, copper production, 
579 (graph) fruits, 4M, likes, 461 
lumbering, 461-464, 491 (graph), penin 
sula, 469^70, potatoes, 490, urban and 
riiial population, 476 ri (table) See also 
I ower Lake Region , Upper Lake Re- 
gion 

Migrations fannei, in 1930’s, 22, farm-to 
town, 141 (map), IllmoiB population is 
affected by, 368 (map) , maps of U S , 18 
19, Negro, to North, 323 , North Dakoti 
to and from, 436 (map), Oklahomi 
1 e\ IS, and Kans is, 937 (maps) , rural, in 
U S , 959 (maps), westward, 24-26, 367- 
369 Set also I rentier. Homesteaders 
Milk Canulian, 60-62, cows, numbci on 
farms in U S , 405 (table) , food value, 
207 (table) , international production 
griph, 60, production, 220 (map), 405 
(map), production and utilization on 
firms, 223 (map), records per cow year, 
726n , testing, 4(16 See also Dairying 
Mill, textile, at Pawtucket, R 1 , 85 (ill ) 
Miller and Lux estate, 686 
Milhnockct, Me , 177 
Mills, Dr Clarence H , 318-319 
Millville, NJ, 209 
Milo, Winter Wheat Belt, 418 
Milwaukee, Wis , 486-487, shoe industry, 97 
Minadoka irrigation unit, 617 
Minerals, North American, 24 See also 
under specific; names and localities 
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Mining 57®-579 (g^aph^, Cali- 

fornia, 676, Canada, 455, 457, Centra 
Amenca, 887-888, coal, 250-252, 264- 
265, 260-272, Great Plains, 517-519, 
Great (Appalachian) Valley 239-240, 
Mexico, 561-562, 921, 930-931 , Nevada, 
609-610, Newfoundland, 49, North 
Faci&c Coast and mountains, 746-747, 
placer, 356 {dl), 529, 686 (dl), 755, 
^cky Mountauia, 529-534, St Lauience 
Valley, 63l salt, 345, sulphur, 344-^5, 
towns, SSi (lU), 931 (ill). Upper Lake 
ROTon, 465-466, Utah, 610-611, Yukon 
V^ey, 754—755 See also under apeajic 


Minneapolis, Minn ,411, 441—442 
Minnesota dairy production, 405n , diver- 
sification of crops, 434, farm-mortgage 
moratorium law, 469n , lakes, 461, lum 
beiing, 461—464, railroad mileage, 471 
(graph), rainfall, 364 (graph), wheit 
proouction, 626 (table) See aUo Coin 
Belt, North Central Dairy Region 
Spring Wheat Belt, Upper Lak< Region 
Miquelon, 42 

Missionaries, Labrador, 50 51 
Mississippi climate, 193, coistal pUin, 
190, erosion, 304, 306, fishing, 344, 
Negro popuUtion, 323, schools, lOOn 
See aim Cotton Belt, Gulf Coist 
Mississippi River, 300-304, (.oal transportar 
tion on, 265, diaadvaiit ige of, as com- 
mercial artery, 333 n , flood plain, 300 
304, 341-342, floods, 300-301 (ills ), 303, 
mud earned by, 300, revetments, 303 
(ill) 

Mississippi Valley, navigable n item lys m, 
345 (map) 

Missoun, 279-286, buttei production, 
405n , coastal plain, 190, depth of sur 
face soil, 281 (map), land-use problem 
areas, 280 (map) rainfall, 364 (griph) 
shoe industry, 97n (table), shoe mi- 
chinery, 104 n Set also Corn Belt, 
Cotton Belt 
Missouri Coiiteau, 429 
Missoun River, 506 
Mobile, Ala , 335 
Moffatt Tunnel, 529 h 
Mohair, regions supplying, 935 
Mohawk V Uley, 

Mojave Desert, 582, 603 See aim Great 
Amencan Desert 
Molasses, 869, 936 
Mongols, 423 

Monroe Doctiine, 802-803, 809-810 882 
Montana acreage necessary for sitisfu- 
tory family income, 514 (chart), coal, 
517, copper, 530-531, copper picxluc- 
tlon, 579 (graph), cycles of success end 
fodure, 500 , (decrease of undersized f irms 
m, 515 (chart), farmstead, 516 (ill) 
flood-water irrigation, 512n , glaciers, 
528, raid, 529, phosphate, 532, to- 
pography, 504, water power, 723 » See 


alto Great Plains Ranch Region, Rocky 
Mountains 

Monte Cnsti, D R , 851, 852 
Monterrey, Mexico, 928-929 
Montgomery, Ala , 336 
Montgomery County, Md , 232 
Montreal, 55, 68 71, 488n commerce inci 
populiiticm of, 55, exports, 70-71, har- 
bor, 69 (ill ), paik, 71 (dl ) 

Mo nshmers, 258 
Moraines, laing Island, 196 
Morgui, Arthur E , 118 
Mormons, 611-612 
Moion, Cuba, 838 

Mosquitoes \ittir Pastures, 769, Central 
America, 8%, 898 Cotton Belt, 292 n 
303, Grevt Northern I orest, 459, Nortli- 
AtUntic Co istol Plain, 191, 193, 207,215, 
Spring W he it Re gion, 431 , Yukon Valley, 
753 

Mountainccis, Southern, 256-263 
Moving-picturc films, regions supplying, 
935 

Movmg-picturc industry, 665-668 
Midcs used on U 8 f ii ms, 20'' (maps) 
Muscle Shoals, 330 
Mushrooms, 224 w 

Musk ox, 759 (ill ), 765 766, 768-769, 772 
Muskrat fsrming, jiossibilities of, 130 131 
Mutton, ngions suiiplyiiig, 935 


N intiii ket, M iss , 87 195, fishing, 208 
Napi VJlcy, b91ff 
Nnshiii. N H , 102 
Nashville, Tomi , 403 
Nashville Basin, 396, 400 
N issiu, B 1 , 878 
N it lonal Pal k Service 27r 278 
N iturol Bridge , Va , 235 
N itur il gas Appalac hi in Plateau, 263 jf , 
California, 664 Com Belt, 389-390, 
Creit Noithcni T orest, 455 Texas, 517 
Naugatuck Valiev, Conn , 101, 102 
Navajo countiy, ‘ihfiff 
Navajo D“serl, 569 
Navajo Indians, 570^ 

Naz IS River, 559-5(ii) 

Nebraska lladlands, 505-54)6, crop con- 
trol, 952, potish, 506 n , precipitation, 
423 (graph), sancl hills 50(i, 50671, 510 
See obe Com Bell, Gieat Pliins Ranch 
Region, inter Vr neat Bc.lt 
Negroes Coastal Pl,jii, 208, C otton Belt, 
319^, Gulf and ( inbbcan, 783 784, 
787 ff , 797, Hispaniola, 846ff , lamaica, 
834-835, migiation to North .323, New 
Yoik, 152, ITO, NewYoil statemwhich 
Ixirn, 149 (map), slaveiv in South, 289, 
292, Southern, 2H9ff , tenants and share- 
croppers, 302 
Nelson, Lowry, 965-966 
Nelson County, Va , 217 
Nevada agricultuie, 614 615, eharaeter 
of, 622, (opper production, 579 (graph), 
irrigation, 614, petroleum, 533, railroads. 
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612' rainfall, 606; silver and gol^ 600- 
610 See alto Great American Deeert; 
Great Baem; Sierra Nevada 

Nevada City, 676 

Newark, N J , 163 

New Bedford, Mass , 87, 08, OOn.; fishing, 
112: fpo^l'h of, 88; tratile industry, 102 

New Britain, Corm , 115; hardware manu- 
facturing, 101 

New Brunswick, maple suw, 170a ; popu- 
lation, 100, urban population, 04 (table); 
wheat and potato acreage, 125 (graph) 
See also New England-Canadian maritime 
region and Northeastern Highlands 

New England, 75 ; agriculture, 80, SBff , 
04-05, 120ff, 177b ; climate, 08-00, 117, 
123; coal imports, 08; cotton, OOJf; 
cotton industry declining in, 100^ 106-107 
(with graph); cultivated and improved 
land, 122 (table); dairying, 124-125; ed- 
ucation, lOOn , 116-117; factory growth 
in, Siff ; fishing, 80-81, 111, 120Jf; 
forestry, 137-138; French in, 73; future 
of, 106-100; glaciation, 86; government, 
79, 115-117; hardware, 106,' hay, 126; 
immigration, 113jf ; improved land, 01 
(table), Irish in politics, 115-116; Ital- 
ians, 115-116; jewcby manufacturing, 
102; labor in, 99, 103 — see also unMr 
Manufacturing and Te\tile industry; ma- 
chinery manufactures, 104-105; manu- 
facturing, 83# , 91, 94# , 102-104, 106# , 
109, maritime Canada compared with, 
03-M, 100; mineral resources, 111; occu- 
pations, 04 n (table); paper industry, 
102, 1(15; population, 93 (graphs), 94 
(table), 113# ; population distribu- 
tion, M (table) ; Ihintans declimng, 115#; 
rainfall, 86; rural and urban population, 
M (graphs), 04 (table), 119; sea trade, 
81 - 43 ; settlement, 2, 77-80, shipbuild- 
ing, 81-83; shoe industry, 97; slaverv, 
82, soils, 86; Southern competition with, 
106-108, textile industry, 98# ; textile- 
machinery manufacturing, 105; topogram 
phy as affectmg manufactunng, 102; 
tourist industry, 120-124 (chart); trade 
development, M# , 105; truck gardenmg, 
133; urban population increase m, ^ 
(table); water power, potential and de- 
veloped, 84#, 98, 100, 105 (table); whal- 
ing industry, 87-88; woolen industry, 
1(^101 £fss also New England-Canodian 
mantime remon; Northeastern Highlands; 
and under plaoe names 

New England-Canadian mantime region, 
75# ; climate, 77, forests, 77, 80-81; 
^aciation, 75, 77; population distnbu- 
tion, 76 (map), 86-87; racial stocks, 77; 
topography, 75-77; water power, 8^7 
See also New England and oOt^ place 
names 

Newfoundland, 38 (map), 30-50; agncul- 
ture, 30, 43n , 48^0, 48 (ill ); area, 43; 
climate, 39-40, 45, 50; codfishing, 44-45; 


exports, 43 (table); fishing, 30-47, 50-51, 
fogs, 30-40; forest firee, 47; forests, 4, 
30-40, 48-40; fur indurtty, 4^ 44^7, 
glaciation, 43n ; harbors of, 40; hunting, 
47: Indians, 43,47; hvestock, 48; lobster 
fishing, 47; lumbmng, 48-40; minerals, 
40; mining, 43; north shore of, 40 (ill ), 
occupations of inhabitants, 43; paper in- 
dustry, 43, 44n , 48-49: political status of, 
42; population, 42, 43; promontory, 50 
(ill); railroads, 43; sealing, 45-47; set- 
tlement of, 42-43; sods, 39, 43n ; steam- 
ship service, 43; storms, 45; topography, 
30, 43n , 48-49; unemployment, 44; 
water power, 49; whahng, 46-47 
New Hampshire farming, 93 (table), 94 
(table), 177; hardware industiy, 101; 
land under cultivation, 93 (table), 04 
(table); land-use map, 185; maple sugar, 
179n ; population, 174; rural and urban 
population, 93 (graph), 04 (table); shoe 
industry, 67n (table); tourists, 183-184 
See also Northeastern Highlands 
New Haven, Conn , 101 
New Jersey agnculture, 108-200; cities 
in New York inrinity, 153-154; coastal 
plain, 108-200; cranberries, 108, 199 
(ill ), 200; gl^ manufactunng, 200, 
harbors, 190; machinery manufactures, 
104n , Piedmont, 216; pine barrens, 108- 
190; aeasbore resorts, 212-214 See also 
Appalachian Plateain Appalachian Ridge, 
Bne Canal Belt, Great (Appalachian) 
Valley; North Atlantic Coastal Plain, 
Piedmont, Northern 

New Mexico cultural diversity, 553-558, 
gypsum, 517; irrigation, 5d2n , lettuce, 
637; jxitash, 589, rainfall, 648-549 See 
also Great Plains Ranch Region; Rocky 
Mountains; Southwestern Intermountain 

New Orleans, La , 225n , 333-334, 336; 
population, 210 

Newport, number of towns named, 80 
Newport, R 1 , 82 
Newport News, Va , 211, 212 
New River, 233-234 

Newsprint, 66, 327 See also Paper and 
pulp mdustry 
Neivton, Mass , 95n 
New York Bay, 187 

New York City, 139# ; bridges and tunnels, 
170: cigar industry, 149, climate, 163, 
clothing industry, 96 n ; commercial 
growth of, 143# ; crowding, 170; Blast 
Side, 170-171, education, 153; elevated 
highway, 170, financial center, 149-150, 
foreign trade, 146H47; growth of, 648 
(tabfe); harbor, 140, 146, hotels, 150, 
housing projects, 171-172; mosquito ex- 
termination, 103n ; Negroes, 140, 152, 
Philaddphia’s rivalry with, 227 n ; popu- 
lation characteristics, 151-153; publish- 
ing, 150; railroads serving, 06n ; real- 
e^te problems, 168-172; shoe mdustry. 
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97n. (taMe); skyscTapers, 141; slums, 
170-172; Bocial-welfaie work, 171-172, 
tenmnal for railroad and steams^ lines, 
145-147; theaters, 160-151; traffic, 142- 
143, 146n , 160-170; transportation, 139, 
142-143; travel center, 150-151, tri^ 
in magistrate’s court, 130; vicinity, 154 
(map); water-supply problem, 167-168, 
Whc^s Who fnhabitants, 117 

New York State, ISOJf ; agriculture, 62, 
254, 405n , 488-492; canal traffir, 145 
(graph); cannmg, 401; ranning machin- 
ery, 104 n , cities on mam transportation 
route, populations of, 158 (table); dairy- 
ing, 62, 405n ; forests and lumbering, 175 
(table), 176; fruits, 490: manufacturmg, 
147 ff — see also New York City, mapie 
sugar, 170n , population distribution, 87, 
potatoes, 490; salt muung, 164; vine- 
yards, 490 (ill ); water power, 156-159 
(map) See also Appalachian Plateau; 
^e Canal Belt; I^wer Lake Region; 
Northeastern Highlands, St I,awrence 
Valley 

New York State Barge Canal, 143-146 
See also Ene C anal 

New Yorker’s idea of the United States, 169 


(map) 

Niagara Falls history of, 64, power do 
nved from, 68, 156-157, power plant, 157 
(lU ); turbines at, 104n 
Nicaragua, 807-808, history, 881-882, U S 
in, ^ See also Central America; Gulf 
and Canbbean peoples 
Nicaragua Lake, 886 
Nicholb, W D , 401 n 
Nickel, rmons supplymg, 935 
Norfolk, Va, 193, 211, 212; district of, 
201-204; population, 209 
Norris Dam, 241 n , 242 (ill ) 

North Amenca chmatic advantages, 5-8; 
division of, ipr study, 38-39; general re- 
sources, 8^; imperatives for, 968-969, 
isolation of, 936, land resources, 934 
(lU ); mmei^, 24; surpluses of various 
regions, 935-936 (list); trade and future 
of 934r-969 

North Atlantic Coastal Flam, 187-215; 
bounds and character of, 193, future of, 
204ff , 214-215, manufactunng sites, 214- 
215; maps, 188-189, temperatures com- 
pared wnth North Pacific Coast, 751 
(table) See also under other place names 
North Carolina Blue Ridge in, 275-276 
(map), manufactunng boom, 225, Pied- 
mont, 216; power plants and transmission 
hues, 336 (map); schools, 109n ; textile 
mdustry, 336; tobarco, 132, 217-218, 224 
See also Appalachian Plateau; Appa- 
lachian Rid^; Great (Appalacman) Val- 
ley; Cotton Belt; North Atlantic Coastal 
Flam; Piedmont, Northern 
North Central Dairy Region, 404-412, 



406; future, 411-412, lumbenng, 406; 
population, 406-407 See also under other 
place names 

North Dakota acreage necessary for satis- 
factory family income 514 (chart); ar- 
tesian wells, 605 n , coal, 517; migiation 
to and from, 436 (map); precipitation, 
423 (grwh), si^r beets, 435. See also 
Great Rams Ranch Region; Spring 
Wheat Belt 

North Pacific Cpast and Mountams, 72s 
748; agneulture, 729, 731; climate, 72(<- 
731, coastline, 735-736; dairying, 731; 
fishing mdustry, 740-746; forests, 731- 

734, 746; glaciers, 735-736; lumbenng, 
732-733; mimng, 746-747; sealing, 744- 
745; ten^ratures compared with North 
Atlanur Coast, 751 (table); waterpower, 
735 See also under other place names 

North Paik, ^4 

North River (New York City), 139-140 
Northeastern Highlands, 17^186; agncul- 
ture, 177-181, climate, 174; forests, 174- 
177; future of, 184-186; manufactunng, 
181-182; mmerals, 182, sheep, 184-186; 
topography and population, 173-174; 
tourist industry, 182-184, 186 See also 
under other place names 
Northwest Terntories, 773 (map) See also 
Arctic Pastures; Great Northern Forest 
Norway, Alaska and 1 ukon compared with, 

735, 741 (map) 

Norwegians in Greenland, 773-771 
Notre Dame Range, 173 
Nova Scotia bacon, 128, coal, 110; iron 
resources, 110, steel m<iuBtry,109; urban 
population, 94 (table) See also New 
Kugland-Canadian maritime region 
Nunataks, 779 
Nunivak Island, 772 

Nut crops, 136-137; California, 678 ^aph), 
695n , 696, Ohio Valley, 401 See also 
Agriculture under place names 

Oakland, Calif , 699 (ill ). 701 
Oakville, Conn , hardw are factory, 102 
(ill) 

Oats, 314n , acreage m U S , 370 (map); 
Corn Belt, 371, food valu^ 207 (table); 
Minnesota, 434, North Central Daily 
Region, 407 ; Prince Edward Island, 128- 
129, Puget Sound-WiHamette Valley, 
714, rwioiis with surplus, 935; Spring 
Wheat OeXt, 421 See also Agriculture un- 
der place names 
Oaxaca, Mexico, 891-893 
Obregdn, Alvaro, 561, 562, 804, 805, 917 
Ocean, possible resources of, 47 
Occupations, shifts in, 951 (graph) See 
also Agriculture; Labor; Manufacturing; 
etc 

Ogden, Utah, 620n 
Ogdensburg, N Y , 62 
Oner, J E , 513n 

Ohio agneulture, 405n , 488-492; auto- 
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mobile industry, 476-481; butter pro- 
duction, 405n ; flood of 1913, 363n ; 
fruits, 489-490; shoe industiy, 97n 
(table); steel industry, 366; woodwork- 
ing machmery, 104n See also Appalach- 
ian Hateau; Corn Belt; I^ower Lake 
Region; Ohio Valley 

Ohio Canal, 481 

Ohio River, 233; alluvial lands, 396; 
branches, 396; coal transportation on, 
265; towboat on, 402 (ill), transporta- 
tion on, 144, 401-402 

Ohio Valley, 233; agriculture, 395-401; 
corn, 395, 400, erosion, 400-401; farm 
tenanev, 398; flood, 397 (ill ); hogs, 400; 
landscape, 396 (ill ) , limestone plains, 
396-397; loner, 395-403; low sections 
and Highland Rim, 396-397; manufactur- 
ing, 401-403; nuts, 401 ; population, 395- 
396, tobacco, 397-499; topography, 395; 
uppei, 273-274 See also under various 

f tace names 

nells directional dnlling of, 664 n ; 
hrst, 87 See also Petroleum 
Okanogan Tiake, 640 
Okanogan River, 635, 639 
Okanogan Valley, 632 
Oklahoma, 339-340; gypsum, 517; Indians, 
219n ; migration, 937 (map); petroleum 
production, 331 (graph), 420, 517, soil 
erosion, 21, 35 Set Ohio Com Belt, Cot- 
ton Belt; Great Plains Ranch Region, 
Osark Region, Winter Wheat Belt 
Oklahoma C^ity, Okla , 340, 420 
Oleomaigannc, 483 
Olives, Califorma, 656 
Olympia, Wash , climate, 58 (graph) 
Olympic Mountains, 731 
Olympic National Park, 735 
Olympic Peninsula, 725 
Omaha, Neb , 392-393; climate, 59 (graph) 
One-resource man, 54 
Omons, food value of, 207 (table) 

Ontario, 110,492; automobile industry, 488; 
birth rate, 73 (table); danying, 61-62; 
manufai-turing, 66, 487-488; tobacco, 
491, nater power, 65 (table), 486-487 
See also Aictic Pastures; St Lawrence 
Valley; Upper Lake Region 
Ontario, Lake, 68 See also Great Lakes 
Onyx, ^3 

Optical goods mdustiy, 1 63 
Oranges — see Citrus fruits 
Oregon climate, 611, 623-624; dairying, 
731 ; fishing, 742-743; forests, 731-734, 
iingation, 613-614; lumbenng, 732-733, 
mountain ranges, 706; rainfall, 606 Sei 
also Columbia Basin; Great Basin; 
North Pacific Coast and Mountains; 
Puget Sound-Willamette Valley; Rociqr 
Mountains; Snake River Valley 
Oregon Trail, 708 
Onente, Cuba, 845 
Orizaba, Mexico, 927, 929 
OsUosb, Wis , 41 1 


Ottawa, 63-64, 64 (ill.) 

Ottawa Valley, 65 

Overgrazed land, 577 (map), 608 (ill ) 
OviboB — see Musk ox 
Owens Lake, 588, 662 
Oysters: Eastern coasts, 208-209; Gulf 
Coast, 344; regions supplying, 936 
Ozark region, 279-286 

Pacific Coast climate, 58 (graph) 

Pacific Ocean routes, 715 (map) 

Paducah, Ky , 401 
Painted Desert, 570 n. 

Palm Beach, Fla , 348 
Palm trees, Florida, 348 (ill ) 

Panama, 897-899^ ; banana industry, 899- 
904; revolution, 808-809 See also Cen- 
tral America; Gulf and Caribbean 

Panama Canal, 723; building of, 808, 898- 
899; traffic, 644 (graph) 
Pan-Amencanism, 811 
Panuco River, 910 

Paper and pulp industry, 174, 175, 208; 
Alaska and British Columbia, 746, 
Canada and U S , 65-66, 453; machinery, 
manufacture of, 105; New England, iCO; 
Newfoundland, 43, 44n , 48-49; New 
Hampshire, 181 (ill ); Northeastern 
Highlands, 174-176, 184; regions in 
which carneil on, 93^36; Soutli, 327 
Papoose, 449 (ill ) 

Park City, Ut^, 530 
Passaic, N J , 154 
Passaic River, 154 

Pasture land, unsuitable for crops, 509 
(map) Ste also Livestock; Range lands; 
etr 

Paterson, N .1 , 153re , 154 
Patio garden, Mexican, 919 (ill ) 

Pawtucket, R I , 8^86 
Peabody, Mass , OT 

Peaches, 198; Appalachian Ridge, 248-249; 
California, 651, 688, 704-705 n ; canning 
m Sacramento, 688 (ill ); Colorado, 536; 
Georgia, 307; regions supplying, 935; 
trees killed by drought, 703 (ill) See 
also Fruit vnder place names 
Peanuts, 204, 206, 314n , 354 ; food value, 207 
(table), US, production, 203 (map), 311 
Pears, 199, California, 651 See also Fruit 
under place names 
Pearson, Paul M , 260 n 
Peas, 199, 201, 206, Wisconsin, 410; Yukon 
Valley, 757 See <dso Agnculture under 
place names, also Cow{)eas 
Pe.it Ixigs, 451-452, 749 
Pecans, 313, 401 
Pecos River, 517, 548, 549 
Peddlers, New England, 83-84 
Pennsylvania agnculture, 198, 222, 224, 
254, anthracite coal, 250-251; daiiymg, 
198, forests, 256, 463n ; Germans, 224; 
glass manufactunng, 200; lumbenng, 
463n , manufactunng, 97n , 209, 227- 
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23G, 252; mineral wealth, 239-240, 263jf.; 
natural gaa, 263-264; oil, 263-264: Pied- 
mont, 210; population and induatrial 
payrolls, 230 (map); quarrying, 239-240; 
shew, 273; shoe industry, 97 n. (table); 
textue industry, 252. tke also Appa- 
lachian Plateau; Great (Applachian) 
Valley; Appalachian Ridg^ Lower Lake 
Rwiun; North Atlantic Coastal Plain; 
Piedmont, Northern 
Pennjrroyal, 398 
Peons, 557-559, 917 
Peoria, 111., 394 
Perkins, W. LeRoy, 363n. 

Persinunons, 401 
Petaluma, Calif., 697 
Petdn, Guatemala, 905-906 
Petroleum, 8, 24; Appalachian Plateau, 
263/.; California, 664-66.''., 679, 700, 702; 
Com &lt, 389; exports, value of, 287 n.; 
first use of, 87-88; Great Northern 
ForesL 455^.56; Grc.at Plains, .517; 
Gulf C^ast, 345; Kansas, 420; Mexico, 
908-911; Oklahoina, 420; iiroductiun 
and consumption in U.8., 665 (map); 
production and reserves in C.Sj, 331 
(map), 389n.; production m Texas, 
Oklahoma, and California, 331 (graph)' 
refineries, 228-229, 334, 339, 66.5, 701. 
863; regions supplying, 935-936; Ro"k.y 
Mountains, 532-533; sale of, 150; Trini- 
dad, 871 ; Venezuela, 799 
Philadcljihia. 188, 191, 198, 226 229; 

growth of, 648 (table); New York’s 
rival, 227 It.; prei'ipitation, 660 (graph) 
Phoenix, Ariz., 591, .592-594 
Phosphate, 8, 24; Florida, 35.5-3.56 (ill.); 
regions supplying, 935; Rocky Moun- 
tains, .532; Western deposits, 355-3.56n. 
Pictou County, N.S., 119-120n. 

Piedmont: dimensions, 216; northern, 189 
(map); soils, 216; Southern 226 ff. Sec 
also Piedmont, Northern, and oiher placr 
names 


Piedmont, Northern, 210-232; agriculture, 
217-224, 230-232; cities, 225-229; cli- 
mate, 231; future of, 230-232; popula- 
tion, 221; soils, 231. See also Piedmont 
and other place names 
Pigs — see Hogs 
Pikes Peak, 638-.539, .542 
Pilgrims, 77-80 
Pimento, 833 

Pines: Colorado Plateau, 578; Pacific 
Coast, 731; slash, 327; Southwest, 563, 
564 (ill.), 565. Sec also Forests 
PiOon, 563n., 564^665, .579 
Piracy, 82 

Piscat^uis County, Me., 173 
Pittsburgh, 239, 487; coal center, 188 (map); 
com seam, 265; floods, 363 n.; industrial 
valley near, 269 (ill.); industries, 268- 
navigable waterways serving, 345 
(map) ; site of, 266-267 (map) ; steel in- 
dustry, 96 n., 265-269, 474-476 


Pitteton, Pa , 251 

Placer mining, 356 (ill.), 529, 7.55 

Plantain, 788 

Hantations, 289, 292; cacao, 791; Gulf 
and Caribbean, 782; Mississippi River, 
300, 302; sugar, 823-820, 831, 870 (ill.) 
Plant City, Fla., 353 
Plateau, dissect^, 253-254 
Platiiiuin, Alaska, 747 a. 

Platt Amendment, 81 In., 816-817 
Platte lUver, 510 
Plattsburg, N.Y.,i62 
Playas, 607, 614 

Plowing, deep, in California, 658 (ill.) 
Plums: California, 688, 695, 696; regions 
supplying, 935 
Plymouth, early. 78 
Plymouth, number of towns named, 89 
Hymouth, Pa., 251 
Polygamy, 79(>-792 
Ponce, P.R., climate, .59 (graph) 
Ponchartrain, Ijake, 343 
Pontiac, Mich., 476 
Pojieye the Kiilor, 525 n., 526 (ill.) 
Population : age groups in IJ.8., 964 (graph); 
annual increase in 11.8., with births, 
deaths, and immigration, 964 (graph); 
density influenced by geography, 2-3; 
rural, decrease of, in U.S., 379 (map); 
shifts of, in IJ.8., 25 (graph) — sec also 
Migrations; I'.S., with estimaties of 
future, 968 (graplii; urban and rural in 
U.8., 94 (table), 9.58-9()0. See also Im- 
migration and unlrr specific localUies 
Porcupine River, 7.53 

Pork, food value, 207 (talile); regions 
supplying, 935. See also Hogs; Meat- 
packing 

Port. Arthur, Tex., 33.5, 4t)6-4G7 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 8.50, 8,58 
Portland, Me., 89; hshing, 112; Leda clays, 
132-133; lighthouse, 123 (ill.); tempera- 
ture graph, 77 

Porilsnd, Ore., 89, 714-716 (ill.), 717-719, 
731 

Portsif-Spain, Trinidad, 814 (ill.), 872 

Portsmouth, ()., 266, 273 

Portsmouth, Va , 211, 212 

Potash, 8, 589' Great Plains, 517-518; 

Nebraska, .Vkii.; regions supplyifig, 93 .'j 
P otatoes, 195, 197, 200, 201, 354; Aroostook 
Valley, 131-132; Florida, 353; food 
value, 207 (table); found by colonifts, 5; 
Michigan and New York, 490; Nev^a, 
614-616; Pennsylvania, 224; Prince 
Edward Island, 129; Puget Sound- 
Willamette Valley, 714; regions supply- 
ing, 935; Rio Grande Vfdley, 525; Rocky 
Mountains, >536-537; Spring Wheat Re- 
gion, 435, 439-440; Wiscoiisin, 410; yield 
per acre in various states, 131 ; Yukon 
Valley, 757. See also Agriculture under 
place names; also Sweet Potatoes 
Potomac River, 226, 233; fluctuation of, 
68n. 
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Pottsville, Pa., 261, 252 



Powell, Wyo., fteigbt to and from, 611 
(maps) 

Power: animeJ and mechanical, per farm 
worker in 'U.S., 144 (napb); ether- 
engine, 939-940; instaileo, by states, 161 
(graph); plants and lines in California, 
066 (map); transmission, 109. See also 
Electricity; Water power 
Prairie, dernied, 366 n. 

Prairie dogs. Great Plains, 510n. 
Precipitation; average annual, in U.S., 290 
(map); average summer, m U.8., 291 
(map); avers!^ winter, in U.S., 291 
(map); Illinois, 364 (paph); North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
423 (graph); tables, 970-973. See also 

S t; Rainfall; Snow, etc., and under 
localities 
dands, 744-745 
Frichar^ H. Hesketh, 760n. 

Prince Edward Island, 128-130; automo- 
bile restrictions, 119n.; population, 109; 
urban population, 94 (table); vegetables, 
128-129. See also New Elngland-Cana^ 
dian maritime region 
Prince Rupert. B.C; 736-737 
Prince William Sound, 728, 746, 750 
Privsteers, 82-83 
Proctor, Vt., 182 
Prospectors, Canadian, 456 (ill.) 

Providence, R.I., 98; early textile industry 
in, 85; wooi manufacturing, 100 
Provincetown, Moss., fishing, 1 12 
Provo, Utali, 620 n. 

Prunes, regions supplying, 935-936. See 
also Plums 

Publishing industry; New York City, 150. 

See also under mrious cities 
Puebla, Mexico, 922, 925, 928 
Pueblo, Colo., 518 
Pueblos, 553-554, 568 
Puerto Rico, 821-832; agriculture, 821- 
831 ; American rule, 823-824, 826n., 831- 
832; annexation of, 810; backyard of 
house, 788 (ill.); climate, 818-820^.; 
coffee, 828-829; diet, 822; education, 
810; exports to U.S., 823-824; fruit, 831; 
government, 815-816; irrigation, 821; 
mountains, 818; population, 784; popu- 
lation problem, 829-832, 906 n.; races, 792; 
radio workshop in University, 797 (Ql.); 
roads, 823-824; school, 795 (ill.); soils, 
822; sugar, 823-826, 831, 900n.; textiles, 
831; tobacco, 826-827; topography, 821- 
822; vegetation, 821-822' wi^, 831. 
See also Gulf and Caribbean peoples; 
West Indies 

Puget Sound, 714-716, 735 

Puget Sound Valley, 709-714 

Puget Sound-W'illamette Valley, 706-727; 


agriculture, 707-709, 710, 712-714; can- 
709; climate, 706, 707, 71^714, 
725-727; commerce, 714-719; co-op- 
erative marketing, 709, 712; daiping, 
712; Dutch biub and flower indus- 
try, 713 (iU.); fish, 717, 742: forests, 
71^710, 721-723; land-clearmg, 710- 
712; lumber industry, 716, 717, 718, 719- 
723: manufacturing, 719-721, 726-727; 
imltry, 712; railroads, 717; resources, 
723-727: salmon, 742; settlement, 707- 
708; shipbuilding, 726-727; soils, 710, 
712; water power, 723 (table), 7^725. 
See also under place names 
Pulp — see Paper and pulp industry 
Pulque, 920 

Punta Arenas, C.R., 914 (ill.) 

Purcell, Trench, 534 
Puritans, llSff. 

Puyallup Valley, 713 
Pyrites, Newfoundland, 49 

uebec, climate of. 59 (graph) 
uebec (province), 55; birth rate, 73 
(table); dairying, 61-62; early settle- 
ment of, 56; manufactuniig, 66; maple 
sugar, 179 n.; pulp and paper industry, 
66; water power, 65-68, 487n. See also 
Arctic Pastures; Great Northern Forest; 
St. Lawrence Valley 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 735 
Queen Mary, 161 (ill.) 

Queens, N.Y., 140; population, 197 
^incy. Mass., 95n. 

Quintana Roo, Mexico — see Mexico, cen- 
tral plateau 

Racketeering, 960 

Radio workshop, Univ. of Puerto Rico, 797 
(ill.) 

Radium, 456 

Kailroaos, 17; Appalachian Plateau, 254, 
2,56; building of, 25; Canada, 443-444, 
456^58; Central America, 884-885; 
Chicago, 482-483; differentials in rates 
of, 96^; early, importance of, 14, 16; 
elevated, in New York City, 142; first 
transcontinental, 501 ; Great Plains settle- 
nient encouragra by, ,501; growth in 
nineteenth century, 89, 90; influence and 
control of, 167 ; Lower Lake Region, 47^ 
474, 477; Newfoundland, 43; New York 
served by, 145-146; Puget Sound- 
Willamette Valley, 717; St. Lawrence 
Valley, 56; social changM caused by, 54; 
trucks’ competition with, 200-201. See 
also Transportation and under specific 
localities 

Rainbow Bridge, 577 

Rainfall, 7-8, 8n., 365 (mw); desert, 587; 
one week in October, in U.S., 711 (map); 
soils as affected by, 498; tj^ical North 
American, 58-59 (graphs). See also 
Climate and Precipitation; and under spo- 
eifie loeaUHes 
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Bainier, Mt., 71S-719. 732, 734 
Baiains, 001 (iU.); CaJifoak, 688, 689-601; 

ngiona aupplymg, 086’^ 

B^e, aide-aeliveiy, 382 (ill.) 

Baleigh, N.C., 101 

Bancni^ 501-602, 646-547: landa recom- 
mends for, 468 (map). Su alto Cattle; 
Sleep 

Bange lands: overgrazed, 577 (map); 

required per cow month, 604 (map) 
Basi^rries, 100 

Bayon, 336; Canadian, 66; Great (Appa- 
laduan) Valley, 240 
Basorback hogs, 328 

Beclamation of Mississippi Bood plain, 342 
(ill.) 

Bed Desert, 504n. 

Bed Biver, 302, 428, 435, 441-442 
Bedwoods, 673 (ill.), 730 (ill.) 
lUforestation: areas recommended for, 
530».; BocW Mountains, 530; Shelter 
Belt, 407. &se also Conservation; Foiv 
estry 

Begina, 443 

Bemdew, 766,^767 (ill.), 936; Labrador, 52; 
rabsing, 767-768; Yukon Valley, 758 
(ills.) 

Belief, Mtsons receiving, in U.S., 949 
(graph) 

Beligious faiths, Boston, 115 
Beno, Nev., 020 r.; climate, 59 (graph) 
Reservations, Indian, 569 (map), 570jf. 

of. 


Resources, natural: conservation 


37; 


econoimc effects of diversity of, 54; North 
American, 8-9; wsste of, 10 (ill.), 17, 20- 
24. See also under epedfic loadiliee 
Beykjavik, Iceland, 749 
Rhode Island: cultivated and improved 
land, 122 (table); rural and urban popu- 
latioi^OS (graph), 94 (table). See also 
New England 

Bice, 309; acreage in U.S., 220 (map); 
Califonua, 684, 692; food value, 207 
(table); Gulf Coast, 341-342; Mexico, 
913; regions with surplus, 935; Bio 
Grande Valley, 5M 
Bichelieu Valley, M 

Richmond, Va., 190, 191, 200, 225, 228, 336; 
manufacturing, 226 

Rio Grande, 190, 193, 520#., 521-523, 548, 
549, 556; 8oods, 552. See also Isrwer 
Rio Grande Region 
Riverside, Calif., climate, 58 (graph) 
Rlvetingi machines in automwile factory, 

Bosds, building of, 17, 20 (ill.), 314 (iU.). 

See also Transportation 
Roanoke, Va., 241 ». 

Roanoke River, 233-234 
Roatdn, 894 

goeheeter, N Y., 163, 256 
^^eller Center, 140 (ill.) 

Roctangham Co™ty N.H., land, 03 (table) 
RocUand, Me., building-stone. 111 
Rockport, Me., building-stone, 111 


Rocky Mountain National Park, 542 
Rooky Mountain Trench, 5^ 

Rocky Mountains, 42B 508 (map), 528-544. 
agriculture, 535-637, 544; loiest Brea 
541 n.; forests, 538-5^; future of region, 
543-544; gdoeiens, 528; irrigation, 534, 
536 (map); lakes, 534-535 (ffl.); mining, 
529-534; northern, 537—538; petroleum, 
532-533; population, 543; topography, 
528; tourists, 641-643; valleys, M4. 
See aleo under epedfic localitiee 
Rome, N.Y., 162 
Roosevelt Dam, 591-594 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 464 
Roosevelt, Theodore, on Southwestern 
Indians, 573-576 
Rosin, 327-328 
Roswell, N.M., S49n. 

Rubber: Central America, 897, 903; 
machinery for manufacturing, 104n.; 
Mexico, Ml 

Rum, 866; Barbados, 869; Cuba, 835-843 
Rumrunning, St. Pierre and Miquelon in, 42 
Russian River Vall^, 694, 697 
Rust, black, 425, 43Sn. 

Rutland, Vt., 181-182 
Rye, 410; food value, 207 (table); regions 
supplying, 935. See also Apiculture 
under epedfic localilies; aleo Grain 

Sable Island Bank, 81 

Sacramento Valley, 680#., 684, 702-703; 

overgrazed foothills in, 698 (ill.) 
Sagebrush, 563n., 617-618 
Samen^ River, 65, 65 
Sahara Desert, 4 
St. .Anthony (Newfoundland), 44 
St. Clair, Lake, 473 
St. Clmr River, 473, 474 
St. Croix, V.I., 866 
St. Elias Mountains, 735, 747 
St. John Island, 865-866 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 181 
St. Joseph, Mo., 392 
St. Kitts, 862-863 (ills.) 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of; blocking of, by ice, 
39; lisbing in, 40 

St. Lawrence River, 56 ff., 110; ice in, 56, 
69; traffic on, 56-57; waterway and 
power project, 66, 68; widths ofj 55 
St. Lawrence Valley, 55-74; agriculture, 
67, 60-62, 72-73; birth rate, 73 (table); 
British-French struggle for, 80; character 
and origin, 65; climate, 56-58, 71-72; 
commerce of, 55, 68-71; dairying, 57, 60; 
farmers, 72-73; forests, 66; glaciation, 
57, 63, 64; isolation of lower part of, 
66^7; lumbering, 64 (ill.); manufac- 
turing, 66; mining, 63; outlets of, 55; 
paper and pulp industry, 62, 6.5-66; peo- 
ple of, 66-57; racial characteristics, 72- 
74; railroads, 56, 69; settlement of, 56; 
sports in, 71-72; water power, 63-66; 
wheat exports, 70 (graph); winter in, 
71-72 
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St. Louis, Mo., 391-302, 487; shoe industry, 
97, 103 

St. Lu<^ 863, 864 (iU.) 

St. Mam River, 473 
St. Paul, Minn., 411, 441-442 
St. Pierre, 39, 44; description of, 42 
St. Thomas, V.I., 793, Ml, 865. See aleo 
Gulf and Caribbean peoples 
St. Vincent, 863 

Salem, Mass., 89; popilation, 95n.; textile 
factory room, 99 (ill.) 

Salem, N.J., 209 

Salem, number of towns named, 89 
Salem, Ore., 89 
Salinas Valley, 694, 695, 697 
Salmon: Newfoundland, 43, 47; PociOc 
Coast, 717, 740-743, 745-746, 753-754; 
regions supplying, 936 
Salmon River, 539' 

Salmon River Mountains, 616 
Salt: Gulf Coast, 345; lakes, 548-549, 556, 
607, 639, 854 — eee also indundval names; 
New York State, 164; Turks Islands and 
Caicos, 878-879 
Salt Lake City, 609, 620-621 
Sidt River, 591 J'. 

Salt River Desert, 584 (ill.) 

Salt River project, 635 n. 

Salt River Valley, 585 (ills.), 591.^.; ancient 
canals, 590 
Saltillo, 561 
Salton Sea, 595-596 
Solton Sink, 595 ff. 

Salvador — see El Salvador 
Samand, Bay of, 849 
Son Angelo, Tex., 547 
San Antonio, Tex., 647-548 
San Bernardino Mountains, 388, 612, 651. 
653 

San Diego, Calif., 601, 645-646, 652n. 
Sandburg, Carl, 486n. 

San<^ Hook, 213 
San Fernando Valley, 648 
Sanford, Fla., 352-353 
Son Flwcisco, Calif., 487, 642, 699 (ill.), 
700-702; climate, 700; commerce, 70On.; 
early, 677; earthquake of 1906, 701 n.; 
expo^, 702; growth of, 648 (table); 
Lw Angeles compared to, 700; manu- 
factures, 701 

San Francisco Peaks, 565 (diagram) 

San Gabriel Mounlwns, 642 
Sanitation — see Diseases; also under place 
names 

San Jacinto Range, 642 

San Joaquin Valley, 579ff., 684J., 702-703 

Son Jose, Calif., 696-697 

San Job6, C.R., 886 

San Juan, P.R., 831; climate, 59 (graph) 

Son Juan Mountains, 539 

San Lorenzo, Honduras, 885 

San Luis Obispo County, Calif., 669 

San Luis Park, 534 

San Luis Potod, 561 

San Pedro, Calif., 668 


San Salvador, 888-889 
Santa Barbara, CUf., 694 (ill.) 

Santa Barbara CAit^r, Cahf., 660. 

Santa Catarina River, 928 

Santa Clara, Cuba, 838 

Santa Clara Vidley, 694, 695-607 

Santa Fe, N.M., 554; hotel, 566 (ill.) 

Santa Rowia, 603 

Santa Rosa Valley, 604j^. 

Santiago, D.R., 852 
Santiago de Cuba, 838 
Santo Domingo — see Ciudad Tn^illo 
Saskatchewan: coal, 617; diversified agri- 
culture urged in, 515n.; jpvernment as- 
sistance to farmers, 426^27; population, 
431. See also Great Northern Forest; 
Spring Wheat Belt 
Savannmi, Ga., 335 
Savannas, 326, 907 

Sawmill: Southern, 237 (ill.). See also 
Lumber industry 

Scandinavians, 749-750; Com Belt, 369 
Scarcity, artificial, 951-953 
Schenectady, N.Y., 162; General Electric 
Co. at, 163 aU.) 

Schools — see Education 
Schuylkill River, 227-228 
Scotch: Appalachian Plateau, 260; mari- 
time provinces, 119; New England, 77 
Scotch-Irish in Appalachian Plateau, 257 
Scranton, 214, 251; coal center, 188 (map) 
Sea wad (I.ongport, N.J.), 214 (ili.) 

Seaford, Del., iWO 

Sealing industry: Eskimos, 770-771; New- 
foundland, 43, 45-47; Pacific Coast, 744- 
745; regions, 935-936 
Seals, 745 (ill.) ; polar bears and, 777 
Searles Lake, 589 

Seashore resorts: North Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, 212-214. See also California; 
Florida 

Seasons, march of, in Eastern U.S., 197 
(map) 

Seattle, Wash., 714-715, 717-719 
Sebastopol, Calif., 695 
Sectionalism in United States, 953-954 
Sequoia, 673 (ill.), 674, 730 (ill.) 

Sequoia National Park, 673 (ill.) 

Seward Peninsula, 767 
Shad, 208 
Shale, oil, 532-533 
Shamokin, Pa., 251 
Shandakan Tunnel, N.Y., 168 
Sharecroppers, 22 (ill.), 23 (ill.), 302, 320 
(map); house of, 324 (ill.); Ohio Valley, 

Sharp, Cecil J., 257, 261n. 

Sheep, 9, 10; Alaska, 751n.; California, 
650 (ill.), 697; Great Bamn and Snake 
River Valley, 605; Great Plains, s02 
(map), 510: Great Valley (C^ifomia), 
684-685; Maine, 186 (iU.); Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park, 738 (ill.); Ohio Valley, 
273; regions with surplus, 935; Salt 
River Valley, 693; Snake Ri-ver Valley, 
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petraeuiB 
rainfall, 548-540, 


(map); natural gaa, 517; petroleum, 345, 
517: petxoleum produeticm, 331 (graph), 
s, 884, potatoee, 131, 
ranches, 546ff , noe, 
sulphur, 344-845 See also 
Cotton Belt, Great Flams Ranch Region, 
Gulf Coast, Lower Eio Grande Region, 
Southwestern Intermountam Plateaus 
Textile industoy, 98if , Appalachian Har 
teau, 260, Boston, 06, competition be- 
tween New England and South, 106-108, 
cotton used in, 337 (graph), wly New 
Ene Canal 


£higlan(L 785 


Belt, 162, 


Indian, 
See also 


Great (Appalachian) Valley, 240, immi- 

? 'ation decline and, 90, labor in New 
ork, 148, loom room at Salem, Maas , 
90 (ill ), maehineiy, manufacture of, 105, 
Mexico, 023-024, New England, nowtfa 
of, 76ff, Sij, New York, 1^140, 
Paterson, N 3, 154, Pennsylvania, 252, 
Piedmont, 225-226, Puerto Rico, 831, 
regions, 035, schools, 103, Southern 
Pistoont, 3w, Southwestern 
572-^73, 575 (ill ), wages, 107 
under plaee names 
Theaters, New York, 150-151 
Thousand Islands, 55 
Tick, cattle, 202n 

Tick fever of cattle, quarantme for, 330 
(map) 

Tile6ah,47 

Tire mdustry, Akron, 104n 
TtUmtc, sinking of, 30n 
Tobacco, 338 (ills ), acreage on U S , 220 
(map), colonial importance of, 6, Con- 
nerticut Valley, 132, Cuba, 835, 843- 
844, Dominican Republic, 851, early 
growing of, 201-202, exports, value of, 
287n , fields, 218 J , 827, found by colo- 
nists, 5, Hartford County, Conn , 132, 
Mexico, 023-024, North Carohna, 132, 
Northern Piedmont, 217-218, Ohio 
Valley, 307-300, Ontario, 491, Penneyl- 
vama, 224, Piedmont, 225, production 
of two farms compared, 3w (table), 
Puerto Rico, 826-827, regions, supply 
035, St Louis, Mo ,392, West Indies, 
Toba^, 796 (map) , haimet, 860 (lU ) 
also Gulf and Caribbean peoplre. West 
Indies 

Toboggamng, 184 
Tolet^ 0 , 472. 475-478, 481-482 
Tomatoes food value, 207 (table). Lower 
California, 204n , &02n , North Atlantic 
Coastal Flam, 1^ m, 199, 201, 206, 
Rio Grande I^Uey, 525, 526 
Tombstone, Ana , 573-S70n , 580 (ill ) 
Tongsss National Forest, 746 
Tonra beans, STO-Sra (ill ) 

Tonopah, Nev , 610 
Toronto, Out , 487-488 
Torredn, 66& 561 

Tounsts Califomi^ 645-649, 700-701, 
Colorado, 519, Plondo, 347#, Great 
(Appalachian) Valley, 236, NewBn^and 


See 


and montime provmces, 120-124 (chart). 
New York City, 150-151, Northeastern 
Highlands, 1^184, 180,i^ionsfor,ra5- 
ysS, Roclv Mountains, 541-643, Sierra 
Nevada, 674-676, Upper Lake Region, 
*71 

Tractors, 373-374, 381, 409, caterpillar, in 
lumbenng, 733 (lU ), number of, in van- 
ous states, 428 (chart) 

Tractor trams, Canadian, 457-458 
T^ade-wind climate, 818-820, rainfall, 810 
(map), 860-861 * 

Treding posts, Canadian, 44^ , 448 (ill ) 
Trans-Peoos Highlands, 548# 
Transportation early, 16-17, Greet Lakes, 
467; New York City, 139, 142-143# , 
nineteenth-centiuy improvements, 80, 91 , 
speed of modern, 166-167, truck garden- 
ing, 104, water, m Mississippi VaUey, 345 
(map) See also Railroads ond under 
speetjie localities 
Trapping — see Fur mdustry 
Travis (3ounty, Tex , 299n 
Tree crops — see Agnoulture, Fruits, Nuta 
Trenton, N J , 101, 212n , 226, 220 
Tnboro Bndre, 143 

Tnmdad, BW I, 702, 706 (map), 860#, 
870-872, agriculture, 870-871, educa- 
tion, 704 (m), governor’s residency 814 
(lU), Hmdu home, 790 (lU), Hindu 
school, 704 (lU), mabo^y plantings, 
815 (ill), petroleum, 871, population, 
870-87^ refugee j^eral’a nouse, 802 
(ill ) See also Gulf and Caribbean peo- 
^es, West Indies 
Tnnidad, Colo , 519 
Tripoli, Missoun and Oklahoma, 284 
Tropics forests in, 3, white man in, 3-4 
See also under specif; headings 
Troy, N Y , 162 

Truck gardening California, 640, 692-603, 
Coital Flam, 19^106# , Florida, 352- 
354, New Englaiid, 133, regions, 935, 
Rio Grande Valley, 525 
Truckee, Nev , 614-615 
Trucks, competition with railroads, 200-201 
Tucson, Anz , 582n , 588 
Tulare Lake, 682 
Tule land, 6^ 

Tulsa, Okla , 340 
Tumco, Anz , 580 
Tuna fishing, 743 
Tundra, 4, 763# 

Tung oil Flonda, 364-365, Gulf Coast, 
354-355, regions supplying, 935 
TunneU, New York City, 140, 142-143 See 
also under tndtmduoi names 
Tuolumne River,672 
Turkeys, North Dakota, 435 
Turks Idands, 878-879 
Turpentine, 327-328 

Ulda, fortress at, 907 
Unakas, 275 

Unemployment, 23-24, 948-950, Newfound- 
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land, 44; westward migrations caused by, 
in 1»0’8 and 1800’s, 24-25 
Union Pacific Railroad, 501-502 
United Fruit Company, 902-903, 913, 942 
United States, 944-069; abundance in, 944; 
Canada linked with, 944; cultural possi- 
bilities, 946; distribution problem, 953; 
fishing rights of, on Grand Banks, 42; 
foreign-trade problem, 955-956; future 
of, 044-969; government bulletins, 956- 
957n.; government in, 800-^1, SlSn.; 
imperatives for, 968-969; imperialism, 
810-811; land policy of, 13-14: migra- 
tions westward, 18-10 (maps); New 
Yorker’s idea of, 169 (map); possessions 
gained since 1898, 810; rdief map, 11; 
sectionalism, 053^54; unemployment, 
948-950; urban and rural population, 
958-960. See tUao under elates and other 
specific headings 

Upper Lake Region, 460-471; agriculture, 
469-470; future of, 470-471; glaciation 
and topography, 460-461; iron, 470; 
lumbering, 461-464; mining, 465-466; 
population, 465-466; rainfall, 461; soils, 
460-461 , 469; tourist industry, 471 
Usumacinta River, 907 
Utah: agricultiue, 612-615; chief cities, 
620-621 ; copper production, 579 (graph) ; 
dry farming, 615; irrigation, 612.^;; lead, 
530; minerals, 610-611; people of, 612, 
622; petroleum, 532, 533; rainfall, 606; 
silver, 530. See also Great Basin; Great 
Plains Ranch Region; Rocky Moun- 
tains; Southwestern Intermountain Pla- 

Utah Lake, 607, 613 
Utica, N.Y., 162 

Valdez, Alaska, 747 

Vancouver, B.C., 714n., 717-718, 737; 

wheat exports, 70 
Vancouver, Wash., 721 
Vancouver Island, 710, 712, 718, 731, 735; 

coal, 663-664 
Van Dyck, Henry, 289 
Van Hise, Charles R., 66) 

Vanilla; beans, 908; regions supplying, 936 
Vegetables: cultivation in U.S., 203 (map), 
354 (table): regions supplying, 935. See 
also Agriculture; Truck gardening; also 
specific headings 

Vegetation: native, in U.S., 299 (map); 
zoning, in mountain regions, 563-565 
(diagram). See also wider specific lo- 
calities 

Velvetbeans, 255 (map), 311 (ill.), 364 
Venezuela. G5mez’ rule of, 798-800. See 
also Gulf and Caribbean peoples 
Ventura County, Cidif., 669 
Veracruz, 907-908 

Vermont; agriculture, 62, 177, 179; build- 
ing stone, 182; dairying, 62, 179; loafing, 
180 (ill.); manufactures, 62-63; peofue 
of, 180-181 ; rural and urban population. 


93 (graph), 94 (table); ahem, 184, 186 
S^ also New Bnglrad; Northeastern 
Hmhlands; St. Lawrence Vallw 
Vetch, 206 

Yictoria, B.C., 714n., 717-718 
Vicufia, 10 

Villa, Poncho, 56^ 804 
Vineyards — see Grapes 
Virginia: agriculture, 200-201, 218-219, 
237; apples, 218-219; early settlements, 
2■^ eastern, 200; livestock, 219, 237 (ill.); 
Piedmont, 216; pcmulation, 219, 221; 
railroads, 211-212; Tidewater, 190 (ill.), 
200; tobacco industry, 201-202; Valley 
of, 233. See also Appalachian Ridge; 
Cotton Belt; Great (Ap^l^hian) Valley; 
North Atlantic Coastal Plain; Piedmont, 
Northern 

Virginia Beach, Va., 214 
Virginia City, Nev., 609 
Virgin Islands, 860ff., 864-866: population, 
792, See abo Gulf and Caribbean peodbs; 
West Indies 
Viscose plants, 240 

Volcanoes: active, 674; Alaska, 740; Cen- 
tral America, 880-881; extinct, 732; 
Mexico, 921, 926, 929 
Vuelta Abajo, 843 

Wabash River, 396 
Waco, Tex., 339 

Wages: Cotton Belt, 323; farm, 332 (maps) ; 
free land and, 27, 30; South, 323, 331; 
textile industry, 107-108. See also Labor 
Walker. William, 807 
Walla Walla, 637 n. 

Wallace, Henry A., 995-956 
Wall Street, 150 
Walnuts, 401 
Walrus, 770, 771 
Waring. G. A., 609 

Wasatch Mountains, 504, 606 (diagram), 
607, 612-613 (ill.), 620-621 
Washington, D.C., 191, 225 (ill.), 226; 

climate, 59 (graph), 728; population, 210 
Washington, George, 217». 

Washington State: climate, 623-624, 728; 
dairying, 731; fishing, 742-743; forests, 
731-734; lumbering, 732-733; moun- 
tains, 706; wheat farming, 627 (ill.); 
wheat production, 626 (table). See 
also Columbia Basin; North Pacific 
Ck^t and Mountains; Pimet Elound- 
Willamette Valley; . Rocky Mountains 
Watch manufacturing, Connecticut, 101 
Water: city supply, 167-168; farm supply, 
piped, 322 (map); remons supplying, 8, 
935. See also Irrigation 
Waterbury, Conn., 102 
Watermelons, 198; Georgia, 307 
Water power: California, 700, 703; Cana- 
dian, 63-65 (table), 66-68, 67 (map), 
723 n.; Columbia Basin, 630-631. 636, 
638; Cotton Belt, 329-330; devdoped, 
by states, 160 (graph); Great Northern 
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Forest, 454-466; installed, by stotes, 10^1 
(graph); Labrador, 63; Menco, 

New England, 98, 100, 106 (table); New- 
foundland, 49; New York State, 165- 
laO; Niagara Falls, 180-167; No^ 
Carolina, 336 (mM>); North Paoific 
Coast, 735; Ontario, 486-487; Pwinsyj- 
vania,228: Piedmont, 225; Puget Sound- 
WUlamette Valley, 723 (t^e), 72^ 
725; resources in U.S., 24, 724 (^p); 
St. lAwrence Valley, 63-05; Sieira 
Nevada, 672-673; Tennessee Valley Au- 
thori^, 241-243; U.S., potential, 723w. 
Water Project Authority (Calif.), 704 
Water whm, turbine, 64 
Watsonville, Calif., 695 
Weather — see Climate; Riunfalli etc. 
Weaving among Southwestern Indians, 572- 
573, 575 (lU.) 

Webht Walto P., 954 
Wenud Canal, 68n., 473 (lU.) 

Weils, H. G.. 485-486 
Wenatchee Valley, 632 
West, settlement of, 18-19 (mape), 

24-26, 89- 90. See also Frontier; Home- 
steaders . 

West Indies, 818-872; Americans m, 808, 
823-824; British in, 812Jf.: climate, 781- 
782, 787, 818-820; colonial governments, 
812-817; diet, 788-789; diseases, 942; 
Dutch and French in, 816; early settle- 
ments in, 2; future of, 939-942; home 
life, 788-792; hurrieanes, 820; marri^, 
790-792; polygamy, 790-792; tropical 
forests, 3: wmtes and Negroes, 787-788. 
See also Gulf and Caribbean peoples and 
under specific names 

West Virpnia; Appalachian Plateau, 253 
(map); coal, 270; coal town, 271 (ill.): 
naturm gas, 264; petroleum, 263; raU- 
roada. 211-212; sheep, 273. See also 
Appalachian Plateau; Appaiachiim Ridge; 
Great (Appalachian) valley; Piedmont, 
Northern 

Western Shore, 201-204 
Whales, Arctic, 776-777 
Whaling, 46-47, 936; end of, 87-88; in- 
ternational agreement in, 743». 
wheat: breeding, 438 (ill.), 439n.; Cali- 
fornia, 644-645, 660, 678 (graph), 690; 
Canadian exports, 70 (graph); colonists’ 
use of, 5-6; Columbia Basin, 625-629: 
Corn Belt, 371; com yields comparea 
with, 415 (table): Cotton Belt, 311; 
durum, 437; food value, 207 (table); 
Great Plains, 614-516; Great Valley 
(California), 684, 687; harvesting, 416; 
markets — see Grain elevators and mar- 
kets^ Marquis, 437-438; Mexicali, 601; 
Mexico, 560; Nevada, 614; nineteenth 
century increase in growing of, 89-91; 
Northern Piedmont, 219, 222; Pennsylva- 
nia, 224; prices, 416; production in 
various states, 626 (table); Puget Sound- 
Willamette Valley, 714; Red Fife, 438, 


439; regions supplying, 935; Rocky 
Mountains, 537; rust, 425, 438n.; 
spring, character of, 437; spring, produc- 
tion in TT.S., 433 (nup); varieties, 439n.; 
Washington State, 627 (ill.): winter, 413- 
420; winter, acreage abandoned in B.8., 
418 (graph); winter, production in U.S., 
417 (map); winter-kflling and frosting, 
627n.; Yukon Valley, 757. See also 
Buckwheat; Spring Wheat Belt; Winter 
Wheat Belt 

Wheeling, W. Va., 266, 273 
Whisky production, 4(K 
Whitbant R. H., n9-120B. 

White, WiUiam Allen, 367 b. 

White Mountain National Forest, 181 (ill.) 
White Mountains, 173, 183; farming in, 177 
White races: tropics unsuited for, 3-4; 
working ability of, 10. See also under 
specific localilies 
Whitewater Kver, 588 
Whitinsville, Mass., 105 
Whitney, Mount, 673 
Who's Who in America, 1 17 
Wichita, Kan., 420 
Wichita Mountains, 279 
Wild life ronservation in Canada, 458 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 251 
Willamette Rver, 716 (ill.) 

Willamette VaUej', 707 (ill.), 708-709: Afce 
Lincoln filmed in, 707 b. See also Puget 
^und-Willamette Valley 
Williamsport, Pa., 248n. 

Wilmington, Dei., 226, 229 
Wilson Dam, 330 (ill.) 

Windsor, Ont , 488 
W^nes — see Grapes 

Winnipeg, 442-443, 466-467; climate, 59 
(graph) 

Winnipeg, Ijike, 429, 442-443, 440 
Winnipegosis, Lake, 429 
Winooski, Vt., manufactures, 63 
Winston-Salem, N.C., 217, 218, 225, 226, 
336, 338 

Winter wheat — see Wheat 
Winter Wheat Beit, 413-420; btiundaries, 
413; elimatc and rainfall, 413, 418, 420; 
droughts, 418; farms, 414 (ills.); future 
of, 420; variety of crops, 418. See <Uso 
under specific locahties 
Wiseonsin: cheese, 409; cherries,, 489; co- 
operatives, 407; cranberry production, 
199 (table); dairy products, 4(14-^.5,409; 
dairy research, 406-407; glaciation, 361; 
lakes, 461; lumbering, 406, 461-464; 
pe.'is, 410; potatoes, 410; settlers, 407; 
shoe industr}', 97 n. (table); woodworking 
machinery, 104n. See also Lower l^ke 
Region- North Central Dairy Region; 
Upper Lake Region . 

Wolves, 765; gray, 458 (ill.); Great Plains, 
510n. 

Wool: Boston trade in, 96 (ill.); regions 
supplying, 935. See also Sheep; Textile 
industry 
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Woolen manufactures. New England, 08- 
101. fiSee cdto Textile industry 
Woonsocket; R.I., 100 
Woonton, E. O., 640 r. 

Worcester, Mass., 102: textile machinery, lOS 
Worid War, 26 

Worsted — ■. see Woolen manufactures 
Wyoming: Badlands, 50&-506: petroleum, 
517, ^2-633. See also Great Haina 
Ranch Repon; Rooky Mountains 

Yak, 766, 76fr-769 
Yakima, 635 
Yakima Valley, 625, 632 
Yams, 788, 833 
Yaqui del Sur, 854 

Y^ow fever, 785, 897-808, 007, 042 
YeUowstone National Park, 538, 530, 542 
Yolo Basin, 683 
York Pam 225 

Yosemite Valley, 674, 675 (ill.), 676 
Youngstown, O., 266, 273, 474^75 
YucaMn, 873-878, 907 ff . ; agriculture, 873- 
878; 0 !oloKy and climate, 873-874; ruins, 
'874-875 (ills.). See aUo Mexico 
Yucca, 563n., 788-789 
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Yukon, 773 (map); Norwiu^ 
Finland compared tiitli, TH 
See eieo Great Northenj'F 
Pacific Coast and Mountain 
Yukon River, 754 
. Yukon Territory — see Arct 
^ Great Northern Forest; Yu 
Vukon Villey, 752-762: 

761; dimat^ 752-763: lore 
industry, 753-754; gold, 75 
ans, 7&3-754; musk oxeo 
population and gold pro< 
(gnipk); imndeer, 758 (ilia.) 
767. See also Alaska 
Yuma, Aris., 582, 591, 60^., 
climate, 582; rainfall, 583 

Zacatecas, 561 
Zambo, 702 
Zapata, 804 
Zebu, 313 

Zinc, 24; Mexico, 561, 021; N 
Newfoundland, 43, 40; Pi 
747; regions supplying, 035 
610 

Zulii Mountains, 564 



